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Luxembourg (krancis henry de montmorenci, 

dukR Of), a very celebrated general and tnareschal of 
France, vva^j a posibuniou^ kod of ibe famous BoateYillef 
who was beheaded under Louis XllL for fighting a duel. 
He was born in 1623, and in 1643 was present at the battle 
of Rocroi, under the great Cond6, whose pupil he was, 
and whom he followed in all his fortunes. He also re-^ 
sembled that great man in many of his eminent qualities, 
in acuteness of perception, thirst for knowledgCt prompt* 
ness in action, and ardour of genius. These qualities he 
displayed in the conquestof Franehe-Comt£in 1663, where 
he served as lieutenant-general. He served also in the 
Dutch campaign of 1672, took many towns, and gained 
some trophies in the field. He closed this esepedition by 
a retreat more famous than his victories, which he accom^ 
plished with an army of 20,000 men, against the oppo^itioa 
of 70,000. After distinguishing himself in another expe¬ 
dition in Franche-Comt^, he was advanced, in 1675, to 
the dignity of mareschal of France. He fought, during 
the remainder of that war, wKh various success. In the 
second war of Louis XIV. against the allied powers m 
1690, he gained the battle of Fleurus, and it was gene* 
rally allowed that he prevailed tn it chiefiy by the supe¬ 
riority of his genius to that of his antagonist the prince of 
Waldeck. In the ensuing year, 1691, he gained the 
battles of Leufen and Steinklrk; and, continuing to be op* 
posed to king William of England, he was again success- 
fu), in the bloody battle of Nei winde, where there fell on 
the two sides near 20,000 men. It was said la France, 
that on tbi^ occasion they should not ting Tc Dcu^^ but 
Vot. XXL B 
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pftbft mass for the JeaiL—1‘he dultr of Ltmcm- 
bourg is satci to have had an ordinary countcimiice ajtc) a 
defdfm^ 6gure^ in caojtcqitericc of whioh William 111. 
^ whoBe constant aotagoiikt he was ^ is re^iortcd to have said 
once with some impatience^ “ Whatf i^ijalt 1 never beat 
this hump-backed fellovv?*’ This speech being Repealed to 
the duke» “ How should lie know^'* said he, “ the shape 
of my back ? 1 am sure he never saw me turn it to hjm-'^ 
The last grt^ar action of the duke*s life was a second famous 


retreatj in the presence of superior forces, through a con¬ 
siderable extent of country, to Tournay, This was iti 
)ti 94 , and he died the fullowing year, Jan. 4 , at the agc 
of sixty-seven. Notwiihutandiug the disadvanrafres of his 
peiT.on, Liisemhourg is said to have been nincU involved 
ui tTitrigues of gaUautry. lie had some powerful enemies, 
panicnlarly the minUier Loni^ois, who once had him con¬ 
fined very unjustly in the Bastille. Among other frivolous 
caluninies on which be was then interrogated, he was asked 
whether he liad not made a league with the devil, to marry 
his son to the daughter of the marquis do Louvois. Kis 
answer was replete with the iiigh spirit of French nobility. 
** When Matihew of IVlontmoreiici/* said he, married a 
queen of France, lie addressed himself, not to the devil, 
but to the St ales-general ; and the declamtion of the Mates 
was, that in order to gain the support of the house of 
M^nitmorenci fur the young king in his invtiorit)', it would 
he right to cojidnde that msivnage." Life as the accusa-* 
lious agatU'^t liim were, they cost him a conhneiiient of 
fouirtoeii months, and he had no subsequein redress,* 

LYCi)PHB<)N, a Greek poet and grainuiatiati, was <i 
nathc of Chalcis, in Eubota, and according to Ovid, was 
killed by a shot with an arrow. He lloiirrsiicd about 30* 
years before Christ, and wrote a poem eutitlcil ** Ale^t- 
aikdra/^ or Cassandra, containing a long coni'se of predic¬ 
tions, which he supposes to be matle by Cassandra, daugii- 
ter of Priam, king of Troy, Tiiis poem has created a great 
deal of trouble to the learned, on account of its obscurity, 
w^hicb procured him the title of ** the tenebrous poet.” 
SiiidaB has preserved the titles of twenty tragedies of his 
composing; and he is reckoned in tlie number of the poets 
who were called the Pleiades, and wiio lUiurished under 
Pbolcniy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. The hu.se ediiion 
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cf Lycophron/’ is that at OifoFd^ 1697, by Dr- 
wards archbishop] Potter; re-printed there in. 1701,^folio* 
A few years ago^ the rev. Henry Meen, B. D. published 
“ Eetiiarks'’ on the Cassandra/’ which are highly judi-* 
cions, and his conjectures In illustration of the obscurities 
ofLy CO ph ron, plausible and happy/ 

LYCURGUS, the celebrated lawgirer of Sparta, flou¬ 
rished, according to the most judicions modern chrono- 
logers, about 898 years before the Christian tera. Plutarch 
seems to think that he vrus the fifth in descent from Procles, 
an<l the tenth from Hercules, When the sceptre devolved 
to hitn by the death of his brother Polydectes, the widow 
of that prince was pregnant* He was no sooner assured of 
this, y? he determined to hold the sovereign power in 

trust in case the child should prove a son, and took 

the title of Prodicus or Protector, instead of that of Icin^. 
U is added, that he bad the virtue to resist the offers of 
the queen, who would have married him, with the dread¬ 
ful promise that no son sfmUdhc born to Intercept hb views. 
A son at length was born, and publicly^ presentc<l by him 
to tlie people, from whose joy on the occasion he named 
the infant CJtai'ilnus, i e* the people's joy. Lycurgus was 
at this time a young man, and the state of Sparta was too 
turbulent and licentious for him to introduce any* system 
of regulation, without being armed with some more ex¬ 
press authority^ How long he coiuilined to administer the 
government is uncertain; probably till his nephew was of age 
to take it into his own hands. After resigning it, however, 
he did not long remain in Sparta, but went as a traveller to 
visit other countries and study tlicir laws, p art ten bar ly those 
of Crete, which were highly renowned for their oxctUeoce, 
and had been instituiad by Rhadamanthns and IMinos, two 
illustrious legislators, who pretended to have received their 
laws from Jupiter. Lycurgus passed some years in tin.? 
useful employment, but lie had Left behind him such a re^ 
putatioii for wisdom and jus^lice, that when the corrupt ton 
and confusion of the state became inlolernblc, he w:is re¬ 
called by a public ttivitatbn to assume thequaliiy of legis¬ 
lator, and lo new model the government. 

Lycurgns willingly returned^ to undertake the task thus 
devolved upon him, and, having obtained, after varloita 
cbflicuUic^, the co-operution of the kings, and of the 

I Saxii IJict. —MtJurru—Mujuli. Krv, N, S. T(vt 
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various orders of ilie people, he formed that extraordinary 
system of government wiuch has been the wonder of all 
subsequent ages, but which has been too much detailed by 
various authors, IW us to enter into the particulars. When 
with invincible courage, unwearied perseverance, and a 
judgment and penetraLiun still tnore oKtraordlttary, he had 
t'ormccl and executed the most singular plan that ever was 
devised, he waited for a time to ^ee his great machine in 
motion ; and huding it proceed to his wbb, lie had now no 
other object but to secure its duration. For tins purpose 
he convened the kings, senate, and [jcople, told them that 
he wished to visit Dri[]hi, to consult the oraede on the 
const)ttuton lie bad formed, and engaged them all to bind 
themselves; by a most soleimt ualb, that nothing should be 
altered before his return. The approbation of the oracle 
he received, but ho returned no more, being determinoil 
to bind hU country men indissolubly to clie observance of 
his UwN, and thinking iits life, according to the enthu¬ 
siastic patriutbni of tJiose times, a small sacrifice to secure 
the welfare of blit country. DilTercnt account^j are given 
of the place and manner of his death. According to bOme 
autJiors, he died by voluntary absihicnce. One iraditioti 
sayi:, that be lived to a good old age in (h'ote, and dying a 
natuTcil <leath, hh body was burned, according to the prac-* 
tice of the age, and his relics, fmrsiiant to lib own re¬ 
quest, scattered in the sea; lest if his bones or ashes had 
ever been carried to Sparta, the Lacedicinoiuans might 
have iliought themselves free from the obligation of their 
oath, to preserve his laws imalterod. He is supposed to 
Lave died after the year H7:) B* C* His laws were abro¬ 
gated by Phitopa:men in the 3 ^ear 183 B, C. but the Ro¬ 
mans very soon re-estabiished themd 

LYCURGUS, an Athenian orator, contemporary with 
Demostliunes, was burn about 403 years before ilie Chris¬ 
tian a^ru, and died about or after 328. lie was an Athe¬ 
nian, and the son of a person named Lycophron* He stu¬ 
died philosophy under Platu, and rhcturic under Isocrates, 
He was of the most exalted character for integrity, in 
which be was severely^ scrupulous; a fitrenuous defender 
of liberty, a perpetual opposer of Philip and Alexander, 
and a ^rm friend of Denvusthenes, As a magbtratev he 

> MLtraid*! Hhttory of Grcectf,—Moteri.—Gen. Uiva.—S*x]i Onomail.-^ 
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proceeded with jreverlty afjainst cnmin;ilf;,but kept a regis¬ 
ter oMl hiH proceed^ hicU, oti quitting his otHce, he 
Mibmttte{L to public iuspoctiou* When he was about to 
dtCf he publicJ_v odered hLs actions to examtnationi and 
refuted the onlv nccuscr who appeared against idm. lie 
was one of the tliirty orators whom the Athenians refused 
*□ give up to AloNatidcr. One oration of his, against Leo* 
crates, is still extant, and has iieen published in the col¬ 
lections of Ald^K, Taylor, and Reiske, His eloquence par¬ 
took of the man I y severity and truili of Ids character*^ 
LyDOA j'K (joriN), an ancient English poet, is recorded 
as one of the rinmediatc successors of Chaucer, The few 
dates thr,t have been recovered of his Ihslory are, that 
was ordained a siib^deacoti in a deacon in I and 

a priest in i:{^7 ; from thcE^e it has been surmised that lie 
ivas burn about 1375, that is, twenty-five years before the 
death of Chaucer* There is a note of VVanleyN in the 
HarletAn Catalogue (2251* 3.) which insinuates as if Lyd¬ 
gate did not die lill H^'42* 'Fbis Dr. Percy thinks too long 
a date; lie was, however, living in 1446, since in bis ** Plii* 
louvela" he metiuous the deaih of Henry duke of VVarwick,^ 
who died that year. Some auLburittes place bis death in 
£461, and this date Mr. Ellis thinks is inn improbable. 

He was, says Warton, who of all our modern critics lias 
considered him with ino^t attemiuif, a tnonk of the Beue- 
dictine abbey of Bury in SulFulk. Afrt-r a short eihicatjon 
at Oxford, he travelled into Era nee and Italy ; and returned 
a complete master uf the iatigiiuge and the literature of 
both countries. He chiehy studied the Italian and Freuclt 
poets, particularly Daiue, Bocvacciu, and A bun Cbanier; 
and became so distniguisbed a pii)fii‘lciii in polite leariiingi 
that be opened a scht^ol in bis monastery, for uaebin^ the 
sons of the nubility the arts of vrvsiliration, and the ele¬ 
gancies of composition* Yei, although philology was Ilia 
object, he was not nufamlliar with^the fashionable philo¬ 
sophy : he was not only h poet and a rhetorician, but a 
geometrician, an aserononi^L r, a theolugist, and a disputantp 
Mr. Warton b of opinion that be made considerable addi¬ 
tions to those aniplificattnns of our languaget in which 
Chaucer, Gower, and Hoccleve, led the way; and chat 
he is the first of our writers whose style is clothed witli tlut 
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perspicuity in which thn phraseology appears at 

this day to an Ktiglish reader. 

Lydgate's pieces are wi'v numerous. Kitaoii has given 
a Jiat of two huiulrtvl ami lifty-oni% some of which he ad¬ 
mits may not be l.ydgale'Sj but he supposes^ on the other 
hand^ that he may be the imihor of nuiiiy others that are 
anonyuiuus. Hh, most esteemed works are iiis ‘‘ Story of 
ThcheSf'^ his ‘''Full of Princes,** and Ids History, Siege^ 
and Destmetiou of 'Proy.** The hrst is printed by Spegbt 
in his edition of Chaucer ; the second, the Fall of 
Princes,** or ‘‘ Boke of Johan Bochas,*' (first printed by 
Pinson in 1494, and several times since,) b a translation 
from Boccaccio, or rather from a French paraphrase of his 
work ** Be casibus Viroruin et Femin;irum dhtstriuin,^* The 
** History, &c. of Troy** was first printed by Pinson in 
ISIS, but more correctly by Marshe in l555. This waiif 
once the most popular of his works, and the inquisitive 
reader will find much curious in formation in it, althon^;b 
he may not be able tu discover such poetical beauties as 
can justify its original popularity. That popularity was 
indeed, says Mr. iJlis, excei^sivc and unbounderl; atnl it 
continued without much diTuiuutiou during, at tw^o 

centuries. I'o this the praises of succeeding writers bear 
ample testimony : but it is confirmed by a most din-ct and 
singular evidence. An anonymous writer has taken the 
pains to modernize the entire poem, consisting of about 
28,000 versos, to change the ancient context, and aUuoht 
every rhyme, and to throw the whole into six-line stanzas ; 
and after all he published it with the name of Lydgate, 
under the title of The Life and Death of Hector,** l(j 11, 
folio, printed by Thomas Furfoot.— Of the general nicnu 
of Lydgate, Warton has spoken very favourably ; Fercy, 
Ritson, and Pinkerton, with contempt; and Mi% LUis with 
the caution of a nmn of correct taste and judgment/ 

LYDIAT (Thomas), an eminent Knglish scholar, was 
born at Alkringtou or Okorton, near Banbury in Oxford¬ 
shire, in 1572. His father, observing hib natural talents, 
sent him to Winchester school, wliere he was ailuiittcd a 
scholar on the foundation, at thirteen ; and, being elected 
thence to New-college in Oxford, was put under the tuition 
of Dr^ (afterwards sir) Henry Martin, w\io became so well 

* Warlon^* HislArr kc«tryv—Spocimfii4.— 

—MS note in P#rty‘s copy of Win^tqnlty.—Pliillipi’a Tbualruini*^ by »ir E. 

—Ce&fiira Liter^ru, toJ. Vlf. 
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Irntmn during tlie reKcllion. Mr. Lydiat was made proba¬ 
tioner fellow in and two years ufterj actual fellow* 

Then taking hti degroo iu arts, he applied himself to 
astronomy, maihcrrmties, nml divinity, in the ta^t of which 
studies lie was very desirous of rontinning; but, hndtng a 
great defeat in Ins memory ami uttcranrej he elji^se rather 
to resign hifi fellowship, whirh he roidd not hold without 
entering the ehm cli, and live ti]K)n his small patruuony. 
This was in i f frj ; and he spent seven years alter in dnish^ 
ing and printing such books as he lm[| begun when in col- 
lege. He first appeared as an anilior in IdOf, by pub¬ 
lishing his Tractatns de variis annoi itm formis.’* Of thi» 
he publisheLl a defence in t^T07, against the censures of 
Joseph Scaliger, whom he more directly attacked in hts 
** Ecnendatio Tern pur mn ab initio mnndi bur usqne coui- 
pendiu facta^ contra Scaligeram et alios/* 1609* This he 
dedicated to prince Henry, eldest son of James L He 
was cbronographer and cosmographcr to that prince, wh6 
had a great respect for him, and, had he lived, would cer¬ 
tainly have made a provision fur him. In 1609, hebecatne 
acquainted with Dr. Usher, afterwards archbishop of Ar¬ 
magh, who took him inLo Ireland, and placed him in the 
college at Dublin, where he cuntiiiued two years; and 
then purposing to return to Kiiglaod, the lurd^deputy and 
chancellor of Ireland made him, at his request, a joint 
promise of a competent support, upon his cotning back 
tbUher, Tbii^ L^ppeurs to have been the mastership of the 
school at Armagh, endowed with 5fj/. per annum in land. 
When he came to England, which appears to have been 
in 1611, he is supposed to have been married, and to 
Usher’s sister; hut lor cither stippositiou there seems very 
little fonudutioTi, Soon after his return, howevtri the 
rectory cjf Okerton becoming void, was offered to him; 
anil though, while he wa.^ fellow of New-colleg^, he had 
refused the offer of it by Jii<; father, who was the patron* 
yet he now acceptinl it, and was insiLtiifcd in 16 12* Here 
ho seems ta have lived hapjnly for many years : but being 
impriideiitly security for the debts of a hear relation^ which 
he was unable to pay, he was successively imprisoned at 
Oxford, the King’fl-bench, and elsewhere, in 1629, or 
1630, aud remained a prisoner till sir William Bavvvelli a 
great patron of learned men, joining with Dr. Pink, war¬ 
den of New*college, and Dr, U^hcr, paid the debt, and 
released him ; and archbifiliap Laud also, at the request of 
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sk Henry Martin, gave his asisUtance ou Uiia occasion 
He had no sooner get bi^ bberty^ than, out of an ardent 
2eal to promote literature and the honour of his country, 
be petitioned Charles I. for his protectlcnt and encourage'^ 
ment to travel into Turkey, Ethiopfa, and (he Ahyssitiiao 
empire, in search of ma(iuscri[)tH rdaiing to civil or eccle¬ 
siastical history, or any other brmich of learning, and to 
print them in England. For the farther advancement of 
this design, he also requested the king would apply, by 
bis ambassadors and ministers, to such princes as were in 
allidiice with him, for a similar privilege to be granted to 
Lydiat and his assigns: this was a spirited design, but it 
waa iu*poKsibie for the king at that unhappy period to pay 
attention tu ll 

This disappointment, however, did not diminish hii 
loyalty, and on that account be was a great suil'erer during 
the rebellion. He was a man of undaunted mind, and 
talked frequently and warmly in behalf both of the king 
and the bishops, refused to comply with the demands of 
motley made upon him by the parlianient army, and with 
great personal courage defended his hooks and papert 
against their attempts to seize them. For these o^ences 
he was four tinges plundered by some troops of the parlia-* 
xnent, at Comp ton-ho use in VVarwicksliiie, to the value of 
at least 7oL ; was twice carried away from bis house at 
Okerton; once to Warwick, and another time to Banbury; 
be was treated infamously by the soldiers, and so .much 
debarred from decent ‘ neces^^uries, that he could hare no 
change of linen for a considerable time, without borrowing 
from some charitable person. At lengtli, after he had 
Jived at bis parsonage several yeart;, in indigence and ob- 
acurity, he died April 3, J64-6, and was interred the next 
day in the chancel of Okerion church, which had been 
rebuilt by him. A stone waa laid over hii$ grave in 1669, 
by the society of New-coUegej vrho also erected an hono- 
nry monument^ with an inscription to his memory, in tbo 
cloister of their college^ 

In hia person he was low in stature, and of mean appear** 
ance. In the matter of church discipline and ceremoniei 
he is said to have thought with the non-conformists, but 

* tn 103^1 be wrot« b . ri'Ffi'itre of Ikibc. Thii RiBy be u ■ proof 

Lind’s leuifif np illiri irt chiirrh^^*, Ihit whit }■ ■fticwardi roported of hti 
u4 dfdki^ ii, to hkOi in (nititu4a aoii-cciiilorioitr fwf IM* fenAdi- 
fof bis itfiiUuiM iq piocuiinc bii rc- tion. 
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not enoii|Th, it would appefit^ to g&hi their protection* 
He WU3, however, hij^hly csiermecl hy \m Jcarned cnn^ 
tempomrie^t, paniculnHy primate Usher, sir Adam New'p 
toiij sot i'eiarv, and sir Thomos Cha!loner, ehao^berlalii to 
l^rioce Henry, Dr. J. Bainbiidjijep Mr. Henry Briggs, Dr. 
Peter Twmer, and oHierji: and seme Corclgners did not 
!;crnple to rank him n'ttli Mr. Joseph Mede, and even with 
lord Baron. Yet ilie memory of liiis learned man ws not 
of 1011 " duration, for when his misfortunes were alluded to 
by Dr. JahitM>n in his Vanity of Human Wishes,” in 
these linos, 

" If ilrpfims vet flatter, once i'gain attend; 

Hear L]dial's life, aud Galileo's end 

tt was a subject of inquiry, who T.ydiat was ? 

The following is, we believe, a correct list of his wurki^ 
hi eluding tliosc already mentinned. 1. Tractatus 
rariis amiurum formis,” IGOS, 8vo, 2. ** Proilcctia^Mtiro* 
nomicu de natura cccU conditiontbus clementorum.''* 
ii, '* Disqitisido phystologjca de originc font turn.” These 
two are printed with the first* 4* ** Defensio tractaius de 
varits amiorum formls, contra Jos. Scaligcri ohtrectatio^ 
iicni,” 1607, 8 vq. 5. ** Examen canouum chronologic 
isagogicornm,” printed with the " Defensio.” 6, Kmen- 
tlatio temjiorum, &c. contra Scaligerum 3; alios,” 1609^ 
8i'o. 7. “ Esplicatio & additamciUum argiimeiitormn in 

hhello cinendmionU temporuin compendio facta de natw 
vitate Christi, 3; ministerii interris,” J8I3, Hvo. 3, “ SoIU 
ik tunc pei'ioJus scu annus magmis,” 1620, Svo, &e. 
9* “ Do amii solarU men sura epistoU a^itmtMl^1Uca,” &c* 
1G21, 3ro* 10, Numerns ameUH meliorlbus lapUlis iii« 
^Ignitus,” See. 1621 ; a single large sheet on one side* 
M. “ Camines thrunologici,” &c. LOTA, 8vo, IS. LeN 
ters to Dr. James Uulicr, primate of Ireland,” printed la 
the Appendix of his life by Dr* Farr. 18* " Marmoreuai^ 
chronicum Arunddianmn, cum Annntatiuuihus,” printed 
in the “ Marmora Oxoniensia,” by Humpbrtfy Prideaux. 
He also left twenty-two manuscripts, two of which were 
written hi Hebrew, in the hands of Dr. John Lamphire*" . 

LYE (Kdward), a learned linguist and antiquary, the 
author of an excellent dictionary of the Saxon and Gothic 
languages, born at Totnes in Devonshire, in l-TCH. 

I 

I Om. X Dirl..^Bi«»ff< Brit.—AlH.’Os. t* 1 . ll.—T^ilUr'i VToiihtfi,—”Udiei*t 
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He w^as ediicfiied panly at home, iiiidcr \^h father, who 
kept a sehooi at Totnes, partly under other preceptors, 
but chiefly (bvijif' obliged to return home from consump¬ 
tive complaints) by his own private care and application* 
At the age of nineteen, he was admitted at Hart halt (now 
Hertford college) in Oxford, to<ik his bachetor^'fl degree in 
17IG, was oriLained deacon in 1717, and priest in 1719, 
soon after which he was presented to the living of Hough- 
tou^parva in Northamptonshire. In this retreat he laid the 
foundation of hts great prohcieticy in the Anglo-Saxon 
language. He became master of arts in 1722, 

Having now qnaliHed -himself completely for a work of 
that nature, he undertook the arduous task of publishing 
the ** Etymologicum Anglicanuin*^ of Francis Junius, from 
the manuscript of the author in the Bodleian Library* To 
this undertaking he was led, as he tells us In hts preface, 
by thp commendations which Hickes and other learned 
untiquaries bad given to that unpubhshed virork. in the 
seventh year from the coinmencement of his design, he 
published the work, with many additions, and particularly 
that of an Ariglo-Hajton Grammar prefixed. The work 
was received with the utmost approbation of the learned. 
In J750, Mr, Lye became a member of the society of 
tiquaries, and about the same time was presented by the 
carl of Nortliaiiipton tlie vicarage of Yardlcy Hastings, 
on which accession he resigned his former living of Houghs 
ton ’ giving an illiistriuiis example of primitive moderation, 
especially as be had hitherto supported his mother, and 
had fitil) two sisters depeinlent upon him. The next pub¬ 
lication which tie issued, was that of the Gorhic Gospels, 
umiertaken at the desire of Erie Bcjizelius, bishop of 
Upsal, whij liud cidtated and corrected them. This, which 
he had been hmg preparing, appeared from the Oxford 
presa in the same }ear, with a Gothic Grammar prefixed. 
His last years were employed chiefiy In fiiiisbing for the 
press his own great work, the Anglo-i^axon and Gothic 
Dictionary, uhleh was destined to owe that to another 
editor, which he had performed for Junins. His manu^ 
script was just completed, and given to the printer, when 
he died at Yardley Hastings, in l7oT; and was there 
buried, with a conimeudatory but just and elegant epitaph* 
HU Dictionary was published in I772,iu tw'o volumes folio, 
by the rev, Owen Manning, with a grammar of the two 
languages united, and some memoirs of the author, from 
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whtc'h this account js taken, it appears by some original 
cordeuce between Mr, Lye and Dr. Ducarel (for the 
perusal of which we are iudeblcd to Mr. Nichols}, that Mr, 
Lye had been employed on liiff dictionary a long time before 
1765, and that lie had almost relUu]ULshed the design from 
a dread of the labour ni^d expeiu^c. In the labour he had 
none to ^hare with liim, Ijnt at the time above mentioned 
archbishop Seeker ofrered him a subscription of 5qL to 
forward the work, and Im appears to have hoped for similar 
iijstances of liberality, * 

LVKOllD (Wiluam), a pious clergyman of the seven-* 
teenth century, was bori^ about j5yH, at Peysmere, near 
Newbury in Berksliife, of which place his father was rec¬ 
tor, 111 1614 he became a commoner of Magdalen hall^ 
Oxford, and a demy of Magdalen college in J617. In 
he took bis dei^rec of M, and was then chosen a 
fellow. In tb^L be was admitted to the reading of the 
sentences, and, having taken orders, was presented to 
the living of Shirbume, in Dorsetshire, by John Earl of 
Bristol. Here, says Wood, “he was very much resorted 
to for his edifying and j^ractical way of preaching;^’ and 
appears Indeed to have deserved the affections of hit 
flock, l>v the must constant diligence in discharging the 
duties of his office. He divided his day into the followings 
portions: nine hours for study, three for visits and con¬ 
ferences with his parislnoners, three for prayers and devo¬ 
tion, two for his nffViis, and the rest for his refreshmetit. He 
divided likewise Im estate into three parts, one for the use 
of his family', fine for a reserve in case of future wants, 
and one for pious uses* His parish he divided into twenty- 
eight parts, to be\isite[l iu twenty-eight days every mouth, 

leaving,” says one of his biographers, “ knowledge where 
he found ignorance, justice where he found oppression, 
peace where he found contention, and order where he 
found irregularity.” 

A man of this disposition was not likely to add to the 
turbulence of the times; and although he is said to have 
inclined to the presbylcrian party, and was chosen one of 
the assembly of divines, he never sat among them, but 
remained on iiis living, employed in preaching, catechisGiiig,' 
&c. until hia death, Oct 3, 1653* Fuller and Wood unite 
in their praises of Mr. Lyford*s character, and m their 
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opimc^n of Uis writ mgs, which, says Wood, savour much 
of piety, zeal, aod siryceriiy, but shew him to have been it 
zealous Calvinist/* Dr Walker informs us that ** he suf- 
ferred much trmn tlie ftictiuu, Imtli in hh name and inU 
iiEStry, ami they wondered so buly a man as he wat^ 
sfionld doat so mucEi on kiugSi bishops, the common prayer, 
and ceremonies/" He bequeathe ^ the sum of 1120/. to 
jVIagthileii college ** in gratitude for the advantage's which 
he Jiad tJiere enjoyed, and in restitution for a sum of moneys 
which, according tu the corrupt custom of those times, he 
bad received for ilte resignation of his fetlowsJiip/* 

AlthougJi he took (to active part in the disputes of the 
nation, he ^ave his opinion on some subjects arising out 
of them* respecting tcdcrnlion, in a work entitled “Cases 
of coubcriencc pr(jj>oun<leJ in the time of llebeliion,’* 
which bisliup Ken net in bis ** Chronicle'* says is ivritten 
with pbiiuicss, njodesty, and impartiality*. His other work* 
are, J. “ Principles of Faith and of u good Conscience," 
Lond. 1642 ; Oxford, 1652, Svo, 2. “ An Apology for our 
public Ministry and iitfant Baptism," ibid, 1652, 1653, 
4to. 3. The plain nian*s ^^euses exercised to discern 
both good and evil; or a discovery of the errors, heresies, 
and hlaspltemiea of these timev," ibid. 165J, 4-to, with 
some other pious tracts.* 

LYLLY. See i-ILLY. 

LYNAR (Rucjjus Krederic Count)* a Danish states¬ 
man and EcJjolar, vvas descended from sm ancient family, a 
hrauch of the counts of Guevini, in the dukedom of Tus^ 
cany, which had settled in Germiiiiy. He was born in 
ITOH, at the castle ofLubbenan, and educated at Jena and 
Hdlie, at both which ' places he ajiplicd with tbc utmost 
assiduity to tlie Greek and Latin Utiguages, and even to 
theology, ^^fier iravelling in various parts of Europe, and 
visiting England in 1732, he obtained »u appointment at 
the court of Denmark ; but, being ambUious of a more 
public fUtioti, he voJuniccred his services in the home and 
foreign departtnent, and displayed so much activity that 
he was dispatclted by Christian VL to East Frlezland, to 
settle the a^arrs of the dowager princess, Snjihla Caroline, 
sister to the queen. This mission lie discharged to the 
satisfaction of his sovereign; and wms appointed in 173 5 
ambassador extraordinary to the court of Stockbolai, wber^ 

f Alb. 0 %. ¥o1. IF.—FtilUrN WortliJtJ.'—LloyJ^^ Mwiolri^ fsF. p. 
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he resided until 1740* On his return to Denmark the 
king coLiferrcd on him an ofBce in HoUtein^ and a few 
years after he was sent as ambassador extraordinary to Pe- 
tersburgh. On his reti.tni la 1752 he was appointed go¬ 
vernor of the couLities of Oldenburgh and Delmanhorsi, to 
which he retired with hi:# family, and where he spent hU 
time in the composition of literary works, the first of which^ 
a translation of 8eiieca de Beneheiis/' with excellent 
notes, was printed in 1753. Having renewed the study of 
the Greek language while at Olden burgh, he made so much 
progress, that by comparing the best commentators he was 
enabled to write a good paraphrase on ^* Thc Eptsdes of 
8t. Pau),^' &Cn winch was afterwards pabiished. He wrote 
also several moral essays. 

In 1757 he had an opportunity again of rendering him¬ 
self conspicuous in a political capacity, by the part which 
be took in the famous convention of Closter-sevcn, en¬ 
tered into between the duke of Richelieu, coofunaiider of 
the French forces, and the duke of Cimbertaiid, who wa^ 
then at the head of the allied army. In this, however, Jve 
met with many difEcuUics, as the history of that convention 
shows; and the king of France and liis Britannic majesty 
at last refused their ratibcation. In March L7l>3 he wa:i 
invested with the order of the elephant by F'redei ic V, the 
highest honour his sovereign could bestow; but some 
complaints being made against him on account of his ad¬ 
min istration, which were not altogether groundless, he 
resigned in Oct* 1765* The remainder of hla life he passed 
in retirement at Lubennan, where he died of a dropsy of 
the breast, Nov* 1781, in the seventy^third year of hta 
age* He was a man of considerable learning, elegant ad- 
dres^'^^iid various accomplishments, Ilis works are, 1. 
A traoahttion of“ Seneca de UoneticiiB,” Hamburgh, 1753, 
8Vo* 2. A translation of Seneca on The Shortness of 
Life,** 1754. 3. “ Der Sonderling,*^ or ** The Singular 
Man/* Hanover, 1761, 3vo, and in French, Copeiibageni 
1777,^ fivo, a work, which, according to his biographet 
Buschjog, is well worth a perusal. 4. Historical, Po< 
Jlcical, and Moral Miscellanies/’ in four parts, 177 5-—1777, 
*vo* 5. Faraphr^es on “ The Epistles/* printed at va- 
nous times, 1754—1770. 6. “ The real state of Europe 

» the year 1737/’ and several other articles in Buachhig’s 
Alagazine for History and Geograj>by.' 


* Athemcuiu, voL til. 
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LYNDE (Sir Humphrev), a luarned English gentle* 
Jiian, was descended from a fantiliy tn Dorsetshire, and boru 
in 1571), Being sent to Wesiniifister scbooJ, he was ad¬ 
mitted scholar u|ian the foundation, and thence elected 
atudent of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1596, Four years 
afterwards he commenced B, A, about which time he be¬ 
came heir to a considerable estate, was made a justice of 
peace, and knighted by king James in 1613, He obtained 
a seat in the Hou^e of Common^i in several parliaments; hut 
'be is entitled to a place in this work as a man of learning, 
and author of several books, wliich had considerable re- 
piUatioLi in -their day. He died June 14, 1636, and was 
interred In the chancel of the church at Cobham in Surrey, 
Tlie night before he died, being exhorted by a friend to 
give some te^dmony of his constancy in the reformed re- 
ligioLij because it was not unlikely that his adversaries 
might say of him, as they did of Be^a, Reynolds, King 
bUliop of London, and bishop Andrew^;, that they recanted 
the protestaiit religion, and were reconciled to the church 
of liotue before their death; he professed, that if he had a 
thousand souls, he would pawn them all upon the truth of 
that religion established by law in the church of England, 
and wbicH be had declared and tnaintahied in Ins Via 
tutd^* Accordingly, in his funeral sermon by Dr, Daniel 
featly, he not only styled “a general scholar, au ac- 
comphibed gentleman, a gracious Christian, as^calous pa¬ 
triot, and an able champion for truth but one that 
stood always as well for the discipline, as tiie doctrine of 
the church of England; and whose actions, as well as writ¬ 
ings, were conformable both to the laws of God and canons 
and constitutions of that church.” 

His works are, J. Ancient chanuiters of the visible 
Church, 1625,*^ 3, Via tuta, the sate waj-, &c." re¬ 

printed several times, and translated into Latin, Dutch> 
and French, printed at Paris, from the sixth edition 

published in 1636, t3mo, under the title of Popery coti- 
j'utad by Papists," 3* Via devia, the by*way,” ic. 
1630 and 1632, 3vo. 4* A Case for the Spectacles; 
or, a Defence of the Via tuta," in an^iwer to a book written 
by J, R. called ** A pair of Spectaclcfi," &c. with a supple¬ 
ment 111 vindication of sir Humphrey, by ihc publisher, 
Dr. Daniel Fenly. A book entitled A pair of Spectacles 
for sir Humphrey Lynde,” was printed at Rixtn, 163J, in 
3vo, by Robert Jenisoii, or Frevil, a Jesuits 5 p ** An 
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account of Bertram, with observations concerning the cen¬ 
sures upon his Tract De corpore et sanguine Christi/* 
prehsced to an edition of it at London, J623, 8vo, and re¬ 
printed there in 1G86, Bvo^ by Dr, Matthew Brian, ^ 
LYONET (Peter), an eminent naturalist, was born at 
Maestficht July 22, 1707. He was of ja French fatnily, 
originally of Lorraine, whence they were obliged to take 
refuge in Switzerland, on account of thetr religion. Hit 
father, Benjamin Lyonet, wusa protestant minister at Henf- 
don. in his early years he displayed nncoLiimon activity 
both of body and mind, with a memory so prompt, that he 
acquired an exact knowledge of nine languages, ancient 
and modern, and in dm farther pursuit of his academical 
studies at Leyden, made great progress in logic, philo¬ 
sophy, geometry, and algebra. It was his father’s wish that 
he should study diyinlty, with a view to the church, and jt 
appears that he might have passed by an easy transition to 
any of the learned professions. The law, however, was hii 
idtimate destination i and he applied himself to this with 
so much zeal, that he was promoted the first year, when 
he delivered a thesis on the use of tJie torture,which 
was published, and gained him considerable reputattoni 
At what lime he settled at the Uague we are not told, but 
there he was made decyphercr, Lianslalor of die Latin and 
French languages, and patent-master to the ^>Uites General. 
Jt was now that he turned Jais atteiilioii lo natural history, 
e^fpecially ei^tomology, and umlertookan historical ilcscrip- 
liou of such insects as are found about the Hague i and as, 
airiong bis other accon^pHshmcnts, he understood drawing, 
i^c ennehed his work with a great number of filates, which 
were much admired by the counulsseurs. la 1741 u French 
translation of Lesser’s I'heology of Insects^' was printed 
at ilie Hague, which induced Mr. Lyonct to defer tho 
pubiicaLion of his own work, and make some observations 
on Lesser’s, to which he added two beautiful plates tle- 
sjgned by lumselL His observations were tlioiigUt of so 
much taiportancti that Reaumur caused the above transla¬ 
tion to be reprinted at Paris, merely on accoitntof luein. 
J.yonet afterwards executed drawings of the fresh water 
polypes for Mr. Trembley’s beautiful work, in 1744, Wan- 
deloar had engraved the tir.'iltive plates of this w'Ork, and 
being rather djlatorv hi producing the rest, Lyaiict Look a 
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^ngle in engtaving, and executed the others hifu'^ 

•elf in a tusinner which asionished not only amateurs, bt^r 
experitfneed artlstn. In [74S his reputation procured bitw 
the hononr of be lug elected a rikember of the royal ieU 
of LofuJoti, as he was afterwards of oilier learned societies 
in Europe. In appeared his magniheent wnrk 

the caterpillar, ** 'tVait6 anatnndque de la Chenille qui 
rouge le hois fh* In order to enable such as miglit 

be desirous of following him in his intricate and asumishiug 
discoveries rcspocting the ^irnetnrtf of this animal, he pub¬ 
lished, ilk the *rvans:ictunis of tlie Dmcli society of sciences, 
at Haerlem, a descripoou aiul plate of the instrument aud 
tools he harj iliventi'd for the purpose of dissection, and 
likewise of the mcttiodlie used to nscerLaio the degreed 
strength of las magnifying gSrtsses. Mr. Lymiet died at the 
Hague, Jan. 10, 17 Hyj lending suuie other works on ento¬ 
mology untinisikcd, one of the must extensive collections of 
shells in Kuropc, and a very (iiic cabinet of pictnres. In 
his early yoaisj Mr, Lyonet pr*a(:ttscd stnlptnre and por- 
traiupatkiting. Of the foriner, his ApoUo and the Mnses, 
a bas^o relievo cut in palm wouil, is mentioned by Van 
Cool, in his Review of the Duicli Painter>,’* as ;l master* 
piece. To thei^e many accomplishmctiis Mr. Lyoiict added 
a pei^onai character nhich rendered him admircil dnriug 
hif .long life, and deeply regretted when his friend^k and 
hn country were deprived of his services. ^ 

LYONS (IsitAELJ, son of a Polish Jew^ who was a silvcr- 
smitb, and teacher of Hebrew at Cambridge, was both 
there, in He displayed wonderful tatems as a young 

man i and shewed very early a great inclination to learn- 
tug, particularly niatheinatics; bi^t thuijgb Dr. Smith, then 
master of Trinity-coUege, oHcred to put him to school at 
his own cxpencc, he would go only for a day or two, say^* 
tng^ he could learn more by himself In an hour than in 
X day with his master.” ^ He began the study irf botany in 
t75i^ which he continued to his death ; and could remetn- 
ber, not only the Liikiittan names of altnost all the English 
plants, but even the synonyma of^tlie old botanists, which 
iorm a strange and barbarous farrago of great bulk ; and 
had collected Jarge materials for a “ Flora Cantabngieii* 
deacribing fully every pan of each plant lioui fbe life, 
without being obliged to consult^ or beitig liable to be mis* 

* Dk(k'lUrti—Ocne Mag. ro\. tlX- 
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led by, former iiulhors. In 17.58 be obtained miicb cele¬ 
brity by pubJiahing a treatise on Fluxions,” dedicated 
to bill patron, Dr. Smtth ; and iti 1763 a work entitled 
“ Fasciculus plantarum cirel Cantabrigiam iiascentimu, (ju 8 c 
post Haiuin obsen-atae fuerc,’* Svo. Mr, Banks (now sir 
Joseph Banks, bart. and president of the royul society), 
AVhom lie first in^tructcd#in this science, sent for him to 
Oxford, about 1762 or 1763, to read lectures; which be 
did with great applause, to at toast sixty pupils; but could 
not be induced lo make a lung absence from CambrUige. 
fie had a salary of a hundred pounds per unnum for cal¬ 
culating the ** Nautical Almanack/’ and frequently received 
presents from tlie board of Imigilude for his inventions. 
He could read Latin and French with ease; but wrote the 
former ill; had studied the Knglisli hi-jtory, and could qtiote 
whole [mssages from tbc Monkish writers VLibauru, iJc 
was appoiiiicd hy ilic board of Ituigitudc to go with cap¬ 
tain Pijipps (afterwards Lord Mulgrave) to the Norib pok: 
in 1773, and made tlie astronomical cod other matlicmati- 
oal ciilculaiions, printed in the acnnint uf iliai voyage. 
After ills return he married and settled in London, where, 
on May 1 , 1775, he died of ihc measles, lie was theu 
engaged in publistung a ctnnplete edition of all the works 
of Dr. Halley. His ** Calculations in Spherical Trigo-' 
no metrv abridged,” were printed in “Philosophical Trans'* 
action 4 ,” voL LXl. art. 46, After his death hU name Ap¬ 
peared in the title-page of^A Ge<Jgraphical Dictionary/’ of 
which the astronomical pans were said to be “ taken from 
the papers of the late Mr. Israel Lyons, of Cambridge, au¬ 
thor of several vahiHible matbciuatical productions, and 
ustronoiner in lord Mulgmvti's vf> 3 'age to the Non hern be* 
iiiisphere.” It remains to be noticed, tbai a workcntulctl 
“The Scholar’s In'iinictor, cir Hebrew^ Cram mar, bs'Israel 
L 3 ^on$, Teacher of the Hbbrew^Tongue in the Univer-ity 
of Cambridge: the second edition, with 111 : 1113 ^ Addkioii!! 
and Panendatintis which llie Antlior biis found nr re'isary in 
Ids long course of teaebing Mebrew/* Cainbii(l|^Cj| 1757, 
8 vo, was the production of his fatlicr; as was a Lreatist^ 
printed at the Cambridge jircss, under the title of “ Obter- 
vaitons and inquiries ruhttiug to various parts of Scripture 
History, 1761/* published by subscription at two sliillingsi 
and six-pence. He died in August 1770, and was bu* ^ 
ried^ agreeably to his own desire, altliaui^h coutraiy to 
tiic Jewish principles, in Great St, Mary*s Church-yurd^ 
VoL. XXI. C 
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Cambridge* He was on this occasion carried throug^b the 
rbuTch^ and his daughtei'^ Jndjtii read seme form of inter¬ 
ment-service over ids grave- He had lesidttd near forty 
years at Cambridgc» ’ 

LYRA (Nichouas De), or LYRANUS, a celebrated 
Franciscan, in the 14th century, and one of the most 
Jearned men of his time, wa^born of Jeivlsh parents at 
Lyre, a town in Nunuandy, in the diocese of Evreux* 
After having been instnicted in r;abbmLcal learning, he em¬ 
braced Christianity, entered among the Franciscans at 
Vernenil, and taught afterwards at Paris with great 

credit. He rose by his merit to the blghest offices in his 
order, and also gamed tlie esteem of the great; ejueen 
Jane, rountrss of liiorgimdy, and witc of Philip tlie Long, 
appuintod him one of her executors in ]S35. He died at 
a very advanced age, October 2ij 1340, leaving some 
“ Postils,or short ConmioiUaries on the vihole Bible, 
which were formerly in considerable reputation ^ the most 
fiicarcc edition of them is that of Rome, t47J, seven vols, 
folio; and the best that of Antwerp, 1C34, six vols* folio. 
These com Ilk cilia riesr are incorporated in the Biblia Max-^ 
ima,'* Paris, IfidO, nineteen vols. folio; and there b a 
French translation of tlicm, Paris, L^ll, and 1512, five 
vols. folio. He published also A Disputjvlion against the 
Jews,*' in 8vo, a trcjitise against a particular rabbi, who 
made use of the New 'l estauKut to cimibat riiristianii^. 
''I'jicsc, and his other vujrks not |>rinlcil, show the antlior 
to have had a ruiicli more jierfcct knowtedge of the Holy 
Scripinrcs than was common at that time.* 

I-YSKKUS (PoLVc.Mio), a learned Protestant tlicologbn, 
uas born at Winetideen in the territory of Wittemberg, in 
the year 1553. lie was eJui uted at Tubingen, at the ex¬ 
pence of the duke of Saxony, and became a nunister of 
the chmch of Wittemberg in 1577. He wa-s one of the 
first to sign the Concord,*' and was deputed, with James 
Andreas, lo procure tiie signature of the divines and mi¬ 
nisters in tbo electorate of Saxony. He died at Dresden, 
where he was then minister, February t l, 16tH, aged 50, 
leaving a great number of works, both in German and La¬ 
tin* 'file principal are, L “ Explanations of Genesis,'* in 
sis parts, or six volumes, 4to, each of which bears the 
name of the patriarch whose history it explains. 3. *'Com- 

t A'LUt;i>s m Brit Mus* 
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on the two first chapters of Daniel/* 2 vols, 4tQ, 
3, “ A Paraphrase on the History of the Passioii/* 4to, or 
V2mo. 4, “ Explanation ot Psaini Cl/' Svo. 5. Com¬ 
mentaries on the Minor Prophets/* 4to, published at Leip- 
&ic, by Polycarp Lyserus, his great-grandson, who 

has added some remarks on Haggai, according to his an- 
cesLor's method* 6* Commentaries on the EpUtle to the 
Hebrews*” 7, “ Centuria qutf'snonum de articulis libri 
Chrisiiance Concordia?/' 4to, 0» “ Christian ism us, Papis- 
inus, CaU'iuismus/* Svo- S. ** [larmonia Calviniaiiorum et 
Plmtinianorunt in Doctrina de Sacra Cena,” 4to. 10* “ Vin- 
dicia: Lyserianee, an sincrctismtis in rebus fidel cum Cal- 
viitianis coli prodcst/* 4to* I J. Disputationes IX, An¬ 
ti SteiniaiiiB quibiis exatntnatnr defeiisio conciotns Ueriicae 
Pauli Sleinii/' 4io, 12, “ llartiifuda Ecan.u^clisuirnm con- 
tinuaia ad Christianam Harniotiiam et ejusdem Epitome/' 
8vo, 13- “ Disput dc Deo puire Creaiore cijclt ct terra:/* 
4to- 14, ** De u^ternitate Filii Dei/’ 4lo. i3, “ De sa- 
crameiitis decades duif/' 4to, He pnblislied also the 
** History of the Jesuits/' written by Klias HaseninuDcr^ 
who having quitted that society, and turned Lutheran, re¬ 
tired to Wittemberg, and died there hefore hts work was 
printed. Father CJretser attacked this history, and Lyscrua 
answered him by **' Strena ud Grctscrujii [iro honorario 
ejns,” Svo*^ 

LYSEItUS (John], another learned prolestaut, of tlte 
same family as the pieceding, but of opj>osilc character, 
may be introduced here its the preem^or of the celebrated 
Martin Madan, in supporting the doctrine uf polygamy. 
Lyserns is said to hu^c been so inhuitatcd with tlie am¬ 
bition of founding a sect of polygamists, tliat lie vacrillccd 
)ns life and fortune to prove tliac p^d^gauiy is not only 
permitted, but even ccflnintindcd in certain eases; and tra¬ 
velled about Europe, endeavuuiiug to find some countries 
that would adopt his At loiigth, after man> fruit, 

less iourneys, Lyscrus took the singular vesubitionol visit¬ 
ing France, vvuh a view to repair liis fortune by cfiess^ 
game he was perfectly master (if, and accord higlj- “zetiiod 
at Versailles* Here, however, he likewise lailcd, ami 
liaving, when sick, set out to walk from Versailles to J*nris, 
he ciicreased his disorder so much, that he died nt a huiisc 
on ibc road, in 1604. He left numerous pieces, undur 

' MckliiDi Adflitt.—(jtii. Dkt. 
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rictitlons names, in favour of pol^^gamy, tlie most cons id cr> 
able of which is entitled “ PoLyganiia triumphatrix/’ 1682, 
4to, Briinsinantis, a minister of Copenliagen, has refuted 
thb in a book eiiuticd ** Polygamia triumphata,'* 1689, 
Svo; and again in another work, Monngamia victrix^^* 
1GS9, Svo, This poor man's aitacliment to a plurality of 
wives appears the more wonderful, Bayle observes, because 
he had been much embarrassed by one. In less than a ceo- 
ttiry he was succeeded in his opinions by the rev. M. Madau, 
of whom hereafter. * 

LYStAS, an eminent Greek orator, was born at Syra¬ 
cuse, about the year 459 B. C. He was educated at Athens, 
and became a teacher of rhetoric, and composed orations 
for others, but does not appear to have been a pleader* Of 
Iris oral inns, which are said to have amounted to three or 
four buinired, only thirty-four remain* He died in the 
eighty-first year of his age, and in the 37Stb year B*C* 
Cicero and Quintilian give him a very high character, and 
suppose that there is Tiuthiiig of their kind more perfect 
than his orations* Lysias lived at a somewhat earlier period 
ilian Isocrates; and exhibits a model of that manner which 
the ancients call tlic “ tenoiit vel subtilis." He has none 
of the pomp of Isocrates. He is every where pure and 
attic in the highest degree^ simple and unaffected; but 
wants force, and is sometimeij frigid in bis compositions, in 
ibe judicious <'i>tnparison which Dionysius of llalicarnas^ 
sns makes of the merits of Lysias and Isocrates, he 
ascribes to Lysias, as the distinguishing character of 
Ids manner, a certain grace or elegance artalng from sim¬ 
plicity : the ^tyle of Lysias has gracefnloess for its na¬ 
ture; that of Isocrates to have it,’’ In the art of 

narration, as distinct, probable, and persuasive, be holds 
Lysias to be superior to all orators; at the same time he 
admits, that Ids composition is more adapted to private 
litigation than to great subjects. He convinces, but he 
does not elevate nor animate* The magnihcetiee and splen¬ 
dour of Isocrates are more suited'to great occasions* He 
is more agreeable than Lysias; and in dignity of senti¬ 
ment fUr excels him* The firat edition of Lysias is that 
by Aldus, folio, 1513, iti the first part of the Ithetoruni 
Grxcorutn orationes.” The best modern editions are that 
of Taylor, bcautifnlly and correctly printed by Bowyer, in 
1739, 410, of lleiske, at Leipsic, 1772, Svo; and of 
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Auger at Paris^ 1782, Auger also publiabed an,excellent 
French translation of Lysias in 1783,' 

LYSIPPUS^ a celebrated statuary among ihe ancients, 
was a native of Sicjon, and flourished in the time of 
Alexander tbe Great, He was bred a locksmith, and FoU 
lowed that business for a while; but, by the advice of Fu- 
pompus, a painter, he applied himself to painting, which, 
however, he soon quitted for sculpture, and being thought 
to eN:ecute his works with more ease than the ancients, 
he became more employed than any other artist. The 
statue of a man wiping and anointing himself after bathing 
was particularly excellent: Agripym placed it before hia 
baths at itome, I'lberius, whu was charmed whh it, and 
not able to resist the desire of lielng muitLef of it, when be 
came to the empire, took it into hU own apartmcJit, and 
placed another very fine one in its place. But the Homan 
people demanding, in a full theatre, that he would replace 
the first statue, he found it necessary, notwithstanding his 
power, to comply with their snlicitaiions, iti order to ap- 
]>ease the tumult. Another of Lysippus's capital pieces 
was a statue of the sun, represented in a car drawn by four 
horses j this statue was worshipped at Rhoiics, Hematic 
also seveiTil statues of AlcKnndcr and his favourites, which 
were brought to Koine by Metellns, after he had reduced 
the MacfiilonUn empire. He particularly excelled in the 
representation of the hair, winch ite more happily expressed 
than any of his predecessors in the aft. He also made hia 
figures less than the life, that they might be seen such as 
statues appear when |daced, as visual, at some height; 
and when he was charged with this fault, he answered, 
That other artists bad indeed represenied men such as 
nature had enhde them, but, for his part, he chose to re¬ 
present them such as tliey appeared to be to the eycJ** 
He had three sons, who were all his disciples, and 
qtiired great reputation in the art.® 

LYrrLETON, Sec LlTrLFTON, 

LYTTELTON (George), an elegant English writer, 
was the eldest sen of sir Thomas Lyttelton, of Haglcy, in 
Worcestershire, bart. and was horn ia 1709„ He came into 
the world two months before the usual time, and wjh 
imagined by the nurse to be dead, but upon closer inspec* 

^ FfDin editni*—Siixii OnuuiatiV'^Murcri.—Diuf. HifI —DihiJin iii4 
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tioti was found aliv«, and witli some difficulty reared. At 
Eton school, where be was educated^ be was so much dis* 
tinguUhed that bis exercises were recommended as models 
to his school^rellowfl. From Eton he went to Christ Church, 
where he retained the same reputation of superiority, and 
displayed bis abilities to the public in a poem on Bleiiheiiu. 
He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose; his 
** Progress of Love,” and his Persian Letters,” hav¬ 
ing both been written wlien he was very youngHi After 
a short residence at Oxford, he began his travels in 
172B, and visited France and Italy. From Home he 
sent those elegant verses which are prefixed to the works 
of Pope, vthoni he consulted in 1730 respecting his four 
pastorals. Pope itiade some alterations in them, wliiclt 
may be seen in Bowles's late edition of that poet*s works 
(voh IV. p, 13y)* We find Pope, a few years aftcrwartls, 
in a letter to Swift, spe^ik thus of liim ; He is one of 
lho«ic whom his own merit has forced me to contract an 
iutitnacy with, after I had sworn never to Iovq. a man 
more, since tlie sorrow it cost me to have loved so many 
now dead, banished, or imfortuiiate, 1 mean Mr. Lyttel¬ 
ton, one of the worthiest of tl^e rising generation,” 

In another fetter Air. Lyttelton is mentioned in a manner 
with which Dr. Warioii jiays he was displeased 

When he returned from his continental tour, he wae 
(May 4, 172y) made page of honour to the princess royal. 
He aLo obtained a seat in parliament, and soon dUtin- 
guisbed himself annmg the most eager opponents of sir 
Robert Walpole, though his father, who waa one of the 
lords of'the admiralty, always voted with the court* For 
many years the iiaitie of George Lyttelton was seea in 
evei^ accoun t of every debate in the house of eommems. 
Among the great leading questions, he opposed the stand¬ 
ing army, and the excise, and supported the motion for 
petitioning the Liug to remove Walpole. The prince of 
Wales having, in consequence of a quarrel with the king, 
been obliged lo leave St, Jameses in 1737, kept a separate 
court, ami opened bis arms to the opponents of the mi- 
. iiistry, Mr. Lyttelton was made his secretary, and was 
supposed to have grm iuduence in the direction of bU 
conduct Hb name consequently occurs, although not 
very often, in Doddirigton's Diary. He perjiuaded the 

* Po|*t;'* Worki^ TOU IX. IcUcr tXXXV. 
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priricc, whose business it was now to be popular, that he 
would advance his character by patronage. Mallet was 
made under^secretary, with 200/. a year; and Thomson 
liaii a pension of lOQl, The disposition of the two men 
must account for the difference in the sums. Mallet could 
do more political service than tiie honest-hearted Thomson/ 
Eor Thomson, however^' Mr. Lyttelton always retained 
his kindness, and was able at last to place him at ease. 
Moore courted his favour by an apologcticat poem called 
The Trial of Sdim,’’ and was paid with kind words, 
which, as is common, says Dr Johnson, raised great hopes, 
that at last were disappointed. TJiis matter, however, is 
differently stated in our account of Moore. 

Mr. Lyttelton now stood in the first rank of opposition; 
and Pope, w'ho was incited, it is not easy to say how, to 
increase the clamour against the ministry, commended 
him among the other patriots. This drew upon him the 
reproaches of Mr. Henry Fok, who, in the House of Com- 
nioLis, was^weak enough to impute to him as a crime 
his intimacy with a lampooner so unjust and licentious, 
f^yttdton supported his friend, and replied, that he 
tliought it an honour to be received into the fa mi I lari ty of 
so great a ]>oet.” While be was ibus conspicuous, he 
married (1741) Miss Lucy Fortescue, sister to Matthew lord 
Fortescue, of Devonshire, by whom he had a son, Thomas, 
and two daughters, and with whom he appears to have 
lived iu the highest degree of conuitbial felicity: but hu¬ 
man pleasures are short; she died in childbed about srx 
years afterwards (1747); and be solaced his grief by wriu 
ing a “ Monody” * Xo her aieniory, wilbout, however, con- 


* Tiiis notice of the Monodyp which 
in given in Dr. Johoion^i w(^Sj ha^ 
hevn itnugbt tfK» fcaniy praiue. In 
truUif it it piaisQ ot aJii, but an 
and not njlist ORCf that toriil 
L^rtteUun " lolacEd hit grief" by 

th«: ^foeni. The prahse nr hlamc 
wai nSually f«£Tved by /nhofon for 
the I-Uiidnsm^il nrtiil livtSj but in tint 
ciMf the Monniy it pot nieiiitinned jit 
all. We bare on recordi bowerer. an 
opinion of Cray, which the adruirert of 
the poem will perbapa iiOafceLy thLnli 
more jyiDpaUietic ibin Jolnuoa'a ji- 
/rwr. In n letter to lard Orfordj who 
had probably tpoken wkh dittevpect 
ipf the Moundy* Dray " 1 am 

nut ttitaliy yout iniud to Mr. 


LyMeltnn^fl elegy, though I love kitla 
and f.iuDi a4 Jiitlc as you ilg. If jk 
wereuLL like the foortll llan^a, I itbould 
be ciceitirely pleated. Mature and 
sorrow anil teijrlfiiu'»s are Ute true 
gehiii^ oF auch ; anj thinj^ 

of lliese 1 fini) in leveraL pnrt$ of 
(not in ihe Oiaoge tfcv j : poeliCnl or> 
iminenls^ nre forvign to tJie pnrporei 
for they only show a man h nut torry' 
— amt dcvutkiin worse ; for it teachci 
brrii that he Ought nijt to be forryj 
whieh it all the pleasure ol tlte 
^Orford'rt Workv, voL V. p, 3^% Dr. 
Johiiton IK nadoubierlly tiotiical iu soy- 
tlial iheuuthoT ^olaCi^d hif 
by writing tliv MrvnuJy. 'rii^r [jin.'C-t 
^1 itf must have j jd ri.^ Litiiid 
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demning himself to perpetusl solitude snd sorro«r; for 
soon after [le sought to Bnd the same happiness again in a 
flecond marriage with the daughter of sir Robert Rich 
(1749); but the experiment was unsuccessfufi and he was 
for some years before hia death separated frum this lady. 
*^Shc was/’^ays Gilbert West in a letter to Dr* Doddridge, 
“ an intimate ami dear friend of bb former wife, which is 
rome kind of proof of her merit; 1 mean of the goodness 
of her heart, for that is the ehief merit which Mr. Lyttel* 
ton efiteems; and 1 hope she will not in this disappoint 
his expectations; in all other points she is well suited to 
him; being extremely well accomplished in languages, 
music, painting, very sensible, and well bred/* This 
lady died Sept. 17, 1795- 

When, after a long struggle, Walpole gave way, and 
honour and profit were distributed among his conquerors, 
Lyttelton was made in (1744) one of the lords of tiie trea¬ 
sury ; and from that time was engaged in supporting the 
schemes of ministry* Politics did not, however, so much 
engage liun as to vvithiiold bis thoughts from things of more 
iuiportancc- He hatl, in the pride of juvenile conddeuL'e, 
with the help of corrupt conversation, entertained doubts 
of the truth of ClrristiainJty; but be thought the time now 
come when it was no tungcr tit to doubt or believe by 
chance, and applied himself seriously to the great question* 
HU studies being honest, ended in coiiviction* lie found 
that Religion was true, atul what he had learned he endea* 
voured to teach, by ** Observations on the Conversion and 
Apoatlesfiip of St. Paul,’* printed in 1747 ; a treatise to 
which iTindelity has never been able to fabricate a specious 
answer- This book his father had the happiness of seeing, 
and expressed his pl^rumre in a letter which deserves to be 
inserted, and must have given to such a soit a pleasure 
more easily conceived than described: I have read your 
religious treatise with lufTnita picasiure and satisfaction. 
The style is hjie and clear, the arguments close, cogent, 
and irresistible. May the King of kings, whose glorious 
cause you have so well defended, reward your pious la¬ 
bours, and grant that J may be found worthy, tlirough the 

rcfovured it^ ton? bufe^re h« firoiikl li>?d him to^ do thit in pottrjTi and he 
Wijtft *11 i and erhen ihin h^ciiDiA nq mor? tb^ Au»pici«a hy- 

Mr> Lytlcltoii^s coifft he felt it hii duty pocrify^ Hian if he had, as on 
to pay am a(fecrionato Inhute to th^t pimlt'd ait'apotheu^ii^ O'T rafctitihl a 
nifmory of Uis ljidy» who oerUinly waa inonLimam. 
cue of Hit «f woiuvn, Hil Ulfiuta 
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mcriits af Jesus Christ, to be an eye-witness of that happi¬ 
ness which £ UonU doubt He wiU bountifully bestow upon 
you 1 ' In the mean time^ I shall never cease gk>rifying 
God, for having endowed you with snch useful talents, and 
given me so good a &on> Your affectionate father, Tho¬ 
mas Lyi'Trltok,'* —When the university of Oxford con- 
fermed the degree of LL. D. on Mr. West for his excellent 
work on the Resurrection,” the same honour is said to 
have been offered to our author for the above piece, but ho 
deciineil it in a baiidsome manner, by saying that he chose 
not to be under any particular attacboients, that, if he 
sliouid liapjKjn to write any thing of the like kind for the 
future, it might not appear to proceed from any other mo¬ 
tive whatsuever, but a pure desire of doing good- 

A few years afterwards, in 1751, by the death of bis 
fiiiher, be inherited the title of baronet, with a large es- 
Lite, which, though perhaps he did not augment, he was 
careful to adorn, by a house of great elegance and ex- 
pence, and by much attention to the decoration of his 
park at Hagley. As he continued his exerlioriB in parlia¬ 
ment, he was graduahy advancing his claim to profit and 
preferment} and accordingly was made in 1754 cofferer 
and privy-counsellor This place he exohat^ed next year 
for that of chancellor of the exchequer, an office, however* 
that required some qualifications which he soon perceived 
himself to waritn It is an anecdote no less remarkable than 
true, that he never could comprehend the commonest rules 
of arithmetic. The year after, his curiosity led him into 
Wales} uf wliich he has given an account, perhaps rather 
with too much affectation of delight, to Archibald Bower, 
a man of whom he had conceived an opinion more favour¬ 
able than he seems to have deserved, and whom* having 
once espoused his interest and fame, be never was per¬ 
suaded to disown* . Ft must indeed have proceeded firom a 
strong conviction of Bower’s innocence, however acquired, 
that such a man as Lyttelton adhered to him to the very last. 
About 175£, he prevented Garrick from bringing Bower 
on the stage in the character of a mock convert, to be 
shewn in various attitudes, in vfhich the profligacy of bis 
conduct was to be exposed : and a very few years before 
his own death, he declared to the celebrated Or. Lardner 
his opinion of Bower hi these words, “ 1 have no more 
doubt of his having continued a firm proteatant to the last 
hour of Ins life, than 1 have of my not being a papist my¬ 
self.” 
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About thh time he published bb ** Dialogues of the 
Deadly'* which were very eagerly readj though the produce 
tion rather, as it seems, of leisure than of study, rather 
effiisioni than compositiotis. When, in the latter part of 
the last reigOj the inauspicious commencement of the war 
made the dissolution of the ministry unavoidable, sir 
George Lyttelton, losing his employment with the rest, 
was raised to the peerage, Nov, IS, 1757, by the title of 
lord Lyttelton, baron of Fraiikley, in tlie county of Wor¬ 
cester, His last literary production was, “ The History of 
Henry the Second,” 1764, elaborated by the researches 
and deliberations of twenty years, and publbhed with tlie 
greatest anxiety, which Dr. Johnson, surely very impro¬ 
perly, ascribe* to vanity. The story of the |Hihlication, 
however, we allow to be remarkable. Jhe whole work 
was printed twice over, greatest part of it tlireo LiincN, and 
many sheets four or five times*. 7'hc booksellers paid 
for the first impression f j but the clmrges and repeated 
alterations of tlie press were at the expeiicc of tlic author, 
whose ambitious accuracy is known to have cost liiai at 
least a thuusatid pounds. lie began to print in 1755, Three 
volumes appeared in 1764; a second edition of them in 
1767 ; a third edition in 1768 ; and the conclusion in 1771. 
Andrew Reid, a man not without cunsiderablo abilities, and 
not IInacquainted with letters or willi life, undertook to 
persuade the noble author, as he lia<l persuaded himself, 
that he was master of the secret of puuctaaiion ; and, as 
fear begets credulityj he was employed, we know not at 
what price, to point the pages of “ Henry the Second,” as 
if, said Johnson once in conversation, another man could 
point hts sense better than himself.” The book, however, 

♦ Tlio copy VM all iTAns^^ribed by tbq worlt irtnt 4n for fomfi yiiani, till 
lt» lordihip'i ovii btiiujl, hTid that oot the sHlionerp hiTing been ilip'jippQlatrd 
ft Tcrjr legible one, m he acknotrledg^f gf eft expecLed *um, Tvfui 4 >d to furaith 
in ftJeUer tg bUpfinter. £>ec Nicbola^i any itjorg piper. Wjtb ^rent reluct- 
Cg«yer. atice Mr.^dirycr vii prevailed m l<» 

■b Tint fftct is uutlgubtcdl'y true. We carry this rerpen-t tg hli IgnUbip ^ tad 
■hall fiQt icmpiff haweyeri. tg iild ig it bvgan the talo leith mueb licaiUiicu.— 
ft trifling cin^uirutance, which Gbews *• Ob I I ugilerctapr] yoit,^^ gay» brt 
that ihn peer i ftbcvc fidftucct brdi'hip vt^ry raimly, *Mhp man is 

i*ert mit ]u Uie tooat Bourlsbiiig litu*- afraid to irmt me 1 t acknowledge 1 am 
tjou} could bear wUh great Tgrtituda J^oorj and lu are two thirtla gf the 
what by tn»tiy would bare betu deem- Hauie of Pcera; but let me requut 
ed an inauU. Tlie bnghrellftn^ at a you to b« my Jeenrity.” t| la need- 
itftbeil periud^ had paid the ilatuKier leas tg aild^ that bfr. Bpwyar objigad 
for at miKflt paper as they bid agreed hii loidihip, tad bad no nasoa tft 
to pi)rch;<tv. 11 is lorditarp tbcu be- pent of tin ciTjlilyf 
oiizie Uie tHtymutCf'} in vdiicb ttata 
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wvtM at last pqinted and pTiDted, and sent into the world. 
His lordship took money for bis copyi of wbich^ when be 
had paid the pointer, be probably gave the rest away ; for 
he was very liberal to the indigent. When time brought 
the history to a third edition, Keid was either dead or dis¬ 
carded ; and the superintendence of typography and punc¬ 
tuation was committed to a man originally a comb-maker, 
but then known by the style of Dr, iiaunders. Someching 
uncommon was probably expected, and something uticom- 
mon was at last done; for to the edition of Dr. Saunders is 
appended, what the world had hardly seen before, a list of 
errors of nineteen pages. 

Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of a strong or 
a healthy man ; he had a slender uncompacted frame, aitd 
a meagre face * : he lived, however, above siity yearq, 
and tlien was seized with his last illness. Of his death this 
very affecting and instructive account has been given by 
his physician, Dr* Johnstone of Kidderminster* ** On Sun¬ 
day evening the symptoms of his lordship’s disorder, which 
for a week past bad alarmed n>, put on a fatal appearance, 
and his lordship helieved himself to be a dying man. From 
tins time he suffered by restlessness rather than pain ; and 
though his nerves were apparently much fluttered, hU 
mental faculties never seemed stronger, when he was tho¬ 
roughly awake* His lordship’s bilious and hepatic cO'Ui- 
pUints seemed alone not equal to the expected mournful 
event; his long want of sleep, whether the conseqiieuce 
of the irritation in the bowels, or, which is more probable, 
of causes of a different kind, accounts for his loss of 
strength, and for his death, very sufficiently. Though hi* 
lordship wished his approaching dissolution not to be lin¬ 
gering, he waited for it with resignation- He said, * It is 
a folly, a keeping me in misery, now to attempt to prolong 
lifeyet he was easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of 
others, to do or take any thing thought proper for him. 
On Saturday he had been remarkably better, and we were 
not without some hopes of his recovery. On Sunday, about 
eleven in the forenoon, his lordship sent tor me, aud said 
lie felt a great hurry, and wished to have a little conversa- 
lion with me in order to divert it* He then proceeded to 
open the fountain of that heart, from whence goodness had 

* Id a politicul prlntt Is- ** Butwh&lmiliil iC iiiikr ItfiP# 10 

RCAmtl "ir tlobfrt Wilpolf, He buav ? 

in thiu dcfciribttJ : O Jit he ^KtX orator, Lytielcotiy.’' 
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so tong flovred ns from a copious spring* * Doctor/ said 
hOf * 3 ^ou shall be my confessor : When I first set out in 
the worldf I had fHends who endeavoured to shake my 
belief in the Christian religion^ I saw difficulties which 
staggered me; but 1 kept my mind open to conviction* 
The evidences and doctrines of Christianity, studied with 
attention, made me a most firm and persuaded believer of 
the Christian religion* 1 have made it the rule of my life, 
and it is the ground of my future hopes. 1 have erred 
and sinned; but have repented, and never indidged any 
vicious habit* In politics, and public life, 1 have made 
the public good the rule of my conduct, J never gave 
counsels wbtdi £ did not at the lime think the best* I 
have seen that 1 was souietlrnes in the wrong, hut 1 did 
not err deiiignedly* £ have endeavoured, in private Hfej 
to do all the good in my power, and never for a moment 
could indulge malicious or unjust designs upon any person 
tvhatsoever.^ At another time he said, ^ 1 must leave m}' 
soul in the same state it was in before tliis illnoiss; £ find 
this a very inconvenient time for solicitude about any 
thiug,^ On the evening when the symptoms of death 
came on him, he said, * I shall die; but it will not he your 
faulL* When lord and lady Valentia came to see bin lord- 
ship, he gave them this solciim henedicLion, and said, * Be 
good, be virtuous, my lord. You must come to this/ Tlius 
he continued giviug his dying benediction to all around 
him* Oil Monday morning a lucid interval gave some 
small hopes, but these viiiiisbed in the ev«niiig; and he 
conthmed dying, but with very little uneasiness, till Tues* 
day morning,^ August 22, when between seven and eight 
o’clock he expired, almost without a groan.’’ His lord¬ 
ship was buried at Haglcy ; with ait inscription cut on the 
side of his laclyVmonutnent* 

He was succeeded by his sou Thomas, second lord Lyt¬ 
telton, of whom the tbtlowing too just character is on 
record : “ With great abilities generally very ill applied ; 
with a strong sense of religion, which he never suffered to 
innueuce his conduct, his days were mostly passed in 
splendid misery; and in the painful change of the most 
extravagant gaiety, and the deepest despair. The delight, 
when be pleased, of the first and most select societies, he 
chose to pass his time, for the myst part, with the most 
I>rofi]gHte and abatidonetl of both 'fexes. Solitude was to 
iiiin tlje most insupportable wnuent; and to banish refiec- 
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tlan, he Hevr to company whom he despised and ridictded. 
His conduct was a subject of bitter regret both to hia father 
and aJl his friends*.'* He closed this unhappy life, Nov* 27, 
1779. Two volntnes of ‘^Letters*’ pubHshcd in 1750 and 
1732, thougli attributed to him, are known to have been 
4ho production of ati ingenious writer yet living; and a 
quarto volume of Poemf,'* published in 1730, was, as 
well as the Letters,*' publicly disowned by his executot^ 
hilt os to the ** Poems,'* they added, part whereof 

are undoubtedly spurious.** 

We have more pleasure, however, in returning to the cha« 
ractcr of George lord Lyttelton, which has been uniformly 
delineated by those who knew him best, in favourable 
colours. Of the various sketches which we hare seen, we 
are iucJlned to give a place to the following, which, 
although somewhat long, is less known than those to be 
found in the accounts of bis biographers, and appears to 
have been written by a near observer : ‘‘ Few characters,’* 
snya the writer, “ recorded in the annals of this country, 
over united so many rare, valuable, and amiable qualities, 
as that of tlie late lord Lyttelton. Whether wc consider 
this great man in public or private life, we are justified in 
afHrming, that he abounded in virtueji not barely sufficient 
to create reverence and esteem, but to insure him the love 
and admiration of all who knew him.—Look upon him as a 
statesman, and a public man ^ where shall we hud another, 
ulio always thong lit fight and meant well, and who so sef- 
dom acted wrong, or was misled or mistaken in his mini¬ 
sterial, or senatorial conduct ? l.ook upon his lordship in 
the humbler scene of private and domeiitic life; and if 
tliou hadst the pleasure of knowing him, gentle reader, 
point out the breast warm or cold, that so copruusly 
abounded with every gift and aerjuirement which indulgent 
nature could bestow, or the tutored mind improve and re- 
hue, to win and captivate niankiud. 

“ His personal accomplishments, and the sweetness and 
pliability of his temper, which accompanied and swayed 
them, always recalled to my memoiy, that line of his own, 
only varying the sex; his ‘Wit was Nature by the Graces 
drest/—His affability and cotidescenston to those below 
him, was not the effect of art, or constrained politeness, 
dictated by the hackneyed sterile rules of decorum 'and 


* r^uuiDstou'i McmoirM of Mt«. Cavt£r, 
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goad breeding i no, the benevolence of his heart pervaded 
tbe whole man; it illuminated his eoitntenancej it softened 
his accents, tt mixed itself with hU demeanour, ai>d gave 
evidence at once of the goodness of his heart, and the 
soundness of his underatanding. 

-** To such as were honoured with his friondaiiip and his 
intimacy, hts kindness was beyond example; he shared at 
once bis atfections and his interests among his friends, and 
towards the latter part of his life, when hts ability to serve 
them ceased, he felt only for those vvho depended on him 
for their future advancement m life* The ittibnuiuled au* 
thority he possessed over them was''establi»hed in parental 
dominion, not in the cold, haughty, supercilious supe¬ 
riority of a mere patron.—Among this latter description, 
the author of the present rude outline U proud of ranking 
himself, and ts happy in recollecting, that he obeyed, or 
rather anticipated, the wishes of his noble friend, as far as 
lay in bU power, with more chearfoluess and alacrity than 
he would in executing even the confidential mandates of 
the greatest monarch or minister in Christendom. 

^ His lordship's acquaintauce with men and boots was 
accurate and extensive* His studies in the early part of 
his life must have been well directed, and Iur taste remark^ 
ably judicious, for no person ever Jived who was less tinc¬ 
tured witli the vulgar morosanessi and .self-conceited air of 
a pedant, nor with the afTccUtion and frivolity of that rank 
in life, which his birth, fortune, and situation, rendered 
customary and familiar to him* 

** He was perfectly and intimately acquainted with the 
works of the most celebrated writers of antiquity in verse 
and prose* Hia memory was stocked with the most strik¬ 
ing passages d^ntained In thetn ; but he never indulged 
nor gave way to the strong impressions they had stamped 
on his mind, but to gratify his confidenlial friends* When¬ 
ever he consented to their entreaties, bis allusions were 
judjeioiuly selected, and applied with the most consummate 
propriety* His language was manly, nervous, and tech¬ 
nical. It was suited to the persona) rank, knowledge, and 
disposition, of those lie conversed with; by which means 
he rend^ed himself agreeable and intelligible to every 
person, whom chance, amusement, or business, threw in 
bis way* 

Hjs discernment of spirits, the term wbtdi the late 
lord Bolingbroke substitutes for the familiar phrase of 
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knowing mankind, was no ieu conspicuous, when he 
tiioughc proper to e^erc it with steadinoss and vigour; but 
unfortunattiiy for Ids own domestic peace, it was extreoielj 
difficuit to rouse him* He trusted too much to the repre«^ 
sentations of others, and was always ready to Jeare the 
labour of discriminating characters, to those who too often 
found an interest in deceiving him. Though hia steadiness 
of principle, penetration, and justness of reflection, might 
be weJ] ranked in tlie hrst class, those talents were irt a 
groat uieasuro cfFcctuaily lost, because his employ men Is 
and pursuits as a public man, bis amusements as a man of 
taste and science, and, in the latter part of his life, his 
avocations ■ as a writer, so totally engrossed his attention, 
that he entirely neglected his private affairs, and in a va¬ 
riety of instances fell a prey to private rapine and literary 
iuiposition* This was the joint effect nf native indolence, 
and a certain incurable absence of inind« To show that 
his want of discritnination was not native, but that the 
power of knowing those he communicated with, was reti« 
dered to some purpose \iseles9, because it was not em-i' 
ployed, a stronger proof need not be given, than his 
thorough kuowiedge of the court, as exhibited in parties, 
and the several individuals who composed them* He could 
tell the political value of almost every veteran courtier, or 
can d idate fo r power. He co uld develope t li ei r laten t views, 
he could foretell their change of conduct. He foresaw the 
effect of such and such combinations, the motives which 
formed them, the principles which held them together, 
and the probable date of their disaQliitioii* Whenever he 
was imposed on, it was through the want of attention, not 
of parts; or from a kind of settled opinion, that men of 
common plain understandings, and good reputation, would 
liardty ns4i[ua solid advantages in pursuit of unlawful gain, 
which last might evenuially be accompanied with loss of 
ciiaracter, as well as the object proposed to be attained. 
Whatever pbusibiUty there may appear in thU mode of 
reasoning, experience fretjuently ijiformed his lordship, 
that it was not to be depended om He was plundered by 
Ids sen'ants, deceived by his bumble companions, misled 
by his confidents, and imposed on by -several of those 
whom he paironii^ed* He felt the effects of all this, in his 
family, in his fmances, and even in the rank he should 
have preserved* Those who were not acquainted with the 
aolidity of his jucJgn'ieut, the acuteness of bis wit, the 
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britliaocy and justness of iiis thoughts, the depth of his 
petietratioDi and with the amazing extent of his genius, 
were apt to confound the consequences of hb conduct, 
with the powers and resources of his minci^ ]fhis lordship 
remained out of place, on principle, the ignorant inclined 
to aicribe this seeming court proscription to simplicity or 
want of talents. If he did not support hb rank witli that 
ostentatious splendour now become so fasliionabloj the 
world was ready to impute it to a want of (economy, or a 
want of spirit; but in all those conjectures and conclu¬ 
sions, the world were much mistaken and niii^led. He had 
frequent offers, some of them the most flattering, to take 
a part in administration ; but he uniformly rejected them. 
HU manner of living at his seat at Hagley was founded on 
the truest principles of hospitality, politeness, and society; 
and as to money, he knew no other u^e of it but to answer 
his own immediate calls, or to enable him to promote the 
happiness of others 

Much of tbb character corresponds with the accounts 
which might be extracted from the correspondence of his 
friends, who were so numerous as perhaps to include all 
the eminent literary persons of his time. With such he 
delighted to a^isociate, was often a useful patron of rising 
genius, and to the last was ambitious of a personal ac¬ 
quaintance with men whose works he admired. We have 
a remarkable instance of this in his visiting (in 17^7) old 
Dr* Lardner, and introducing himself as one who iiad read 
his volumes with pleasure and profit* Lardner was at this 
lime so deaf that his visitors were obliged to carry on con¬ 
versation with him by writing," to which tiresome coitdiLton 
^Kord Lyttelton gladly submitted. 

Lord Lytteltonb literary character bas been so tong 
established that it is unnecessary to add nmeh on tiie sub¬ 
ject. His Miscellaneous Works have been often reprinted, 
and, although in some of them rigid critkbni may Bnd ob¬ 
jections, cannot be read without pleasure and advantage. 
His “ History of Henry is also now a suntiard work, 
valuable both for matter and style* Bis ** Persian Let¬ 
ters,” written when a very young man, are included among 
bis miscellaneous works, but Dr, Wartou informs us that 
he had intended to discard them, as there were principles 
und remarks id them that be wished to retract and alter. 


^ St. Jimci’a ChittpklF, Sept. 1776. 
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The reader R'ncls theni> bow^ever* as originally published^ 
and they contain many shrewd remarks and juiit ridicule on 
the manners of the times. His juvemle pieces %verc not 
always hts worst. Dr. Warton remarks that hU Observa^ 
tious on the life of Cicero contain perhaps a more dtapas^ 
stonate and impartial character of chat great orator than 
exhibited in the panegyrical volumes of Middleton. It 
may here be noticed that some of his letters to Warton 
Occur in Wooll^s Life^ by which we learn that lord Lyttel¬ 
ton made him his chaplain in 1756. As a poetj we do not 
find among critics any wide departure from Dr. Johiison^s 
opinion. Lord Lyttelton’s poems are to be praisedcliicQy 
for correctness ^and elegance of veraificatioii aud style/ 
His ** 4dvicc to Belinda/' though for the most part writ¬ 
ten when he was very young, contains, Dr. Johnson sayt^, 

much truth and much prudence, very elegantly and vi¬ 
gorously expressed, and shows a mind attentive to life, and 
a power of poetry which cultivation might have raised to 
excellence/* As far, hmVever, as this implies that lord 
Lyttelton did not cultivate his powers, we are inclined to 
[hink our great critic in error. Lord Lyttelton was very 
caHy a poet, and appears to hanot only valued Ids talent, 
but acquired his first l oputatlon from the exercise of ir. 
He was very early a critic too, aa appears by his account 
of Glover’s “ Leonidas," printed in 1737, and few men 
were oftener consulted by young poets in the subsequent 
part of his life. Mickle may be instanced os one whose 
first pieces were carefully perused aud corrected by him, 
and although Mickle wa^ disappointed in the hopes he en¬ 
tertained fronfiiLtii as a patron, ne often owned his obligadotis 
to him as a critic. Lord Lyttelton’s wa^ the patronage of 
kindness rakher than of bounty. He courted the acquaint-' 
ance and loved the company of men of geuius and learning, 
with whom his correspondence also was extensive, but he 
had little of his own to give away, and was so Jung of the 
party in oppositiun to ministers, as to have very Ititle state 
intcrcstp 

His collected works, first priuied in 4to, in 1774, and 
since in Bvo, consist of^ L “ Observations on the Life of 
Cicero/* 2. “ Observations un the Roman History/* 3, 
“ Observations on the present stale of out affairs at home 
and abpoad/’ &c. 4, ** Letters from a Persiao in England 

to his friend at Ispahan/* 5. ‘^'ObservHtions on the cun- 
version and r poslieship of St. Paul.** 6. ** Dialoi^tte^ uf 
Vot. XXL D 
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the Deatl/* 7^ “ Four Speeches in parliament.** 

^ PoertiB.” D, “ Lcttetii to Sir Thomas Lyttelton^” lt>- 
“ Account of a Journey into Wales.** Some other lesser 
piecesj whicli ujipeared in the pcvioiiical jtmnmls, have beea 
attributed to himi and some anonymous political pamphlets* 
Lord Orford mentions htm us a writer in the paper called 
Common Sense,*' but has not discovered his share. In 
that, however, ho certainly wrote the criticism on “ Leo¬ 
nidas,** which occurs in p. 73, of the (irst volume. In 
voh IL p. 31, is a paper from the pen of lord Chesterfield, 
dated March 4, 173S, in defence of lord [then Mr.) Lyt¬ 
telton against the attacks of the writers in the Daily Ga¬ 
zetteer. From his connectloti with the party in opposition 
to air Eobert Walpole, it seems not unreasonable to con¬ 
jecture that he wrote m the Craftsman but for this wc 
have no positiv'e authority.^ 

LYTTELTON (Chari*Fh$), third son of sir Thomas, and 
brother to George lord Lyttelton, was boru at Hagley, in 
1714. He was educated at Eton*school, and went thence 
first to University-college, Oxford, and then to the Inner- 
Temple, where he became a barrister at law; but entering 
into orders, was collated by bishop Hough to tlie rectory 
of Alvcchurch, in Worcestershire, Aug. 13, 1742. He 
took the degree of LL. B. March 2S, 1745 ; LL. D, June 
Id the same year; was appointed king's chaplain in Dec. 
1747, dean of Exeter in May 174S, and was consecrated 
bishop of Carlisle, March 21, 1762. In (754 he caused 
the cieliiig and cornices of the chancel of Hagley church 
to be ornamented with shields of arms in their proper co¬ 
lours, representing the paternal coats of his ancient and 
respectable family. In 1765, on the death of Hugh lord 
Willoughby of Parham, be was unanimously elected pre¬ 
sident of tlie society of antiquaries; a station in winch his 
disiinguisbed abilities were eminently displayed. He died 
unmarried, Dec. 22, 1763. Elis merits and good qualities 
are universally acknowledged ; and those parts of hts cha¬ 
racter which more particularly endeared him to the learned 


i I.ifc by J4)in»otL—Lord Orfonl'a Wnrks, vi>[^ 1, p. 539, iflld «jL V. p. 388. 
—Bu^ryfr.^Swtfl*! W^rkt.—BoswtU's LiFe of Joh»ton^D(Hf4lrj>dee^rf 
UOem, p. ] Id, 344. 443, ViO.—Gnnu yoL XLV. p. 3TL. and LX p. 594. 
—Forbr*** Life of Brattle^^WooU's Liiffr of WarliHi, p. 442. 321.—baviet't 
Lhf^ ort^tTfick, iPol, L p. 272.—edition of Pope^t Wark#.—t^lnod^t 
DeiiUcal WrrWriii nod nn iDtereitinj chapter in Grarei’i ** Hecollection of 
some pan ioulare id tlie Ut<9 ol Sbcjutoae,^’ 1188, 8vo.<>-Slr E, Erydgei’t edit. 
*f ColJiDi^s Pcerai^e. 
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society over which lie worthily presided^ shall be 
pointed out in the words of his learned successor deati 
Mjlies : The study of antiquity^ especially that part of 

it'ivhich relates to the hisiory and constitntioti of these 
kingdoms^ was one of his earliest and most favourable pur-^ 
suits; and he acquired ^tcat knowledge in it by constant 
study and application, 1 1 which he was lod^ not only by his 
natural disposition, hui also by his state and situation in 
life. He took frequent opportunities of iiuproi^ing and en¬ 
riching this knowledge by judicious observations in tiie 
course of sei^era) Jouruies which he niadi^ through every 
country of England, and through many parrs of Scotland 
and Wales* The society has reaped the fruits of these 
observations in the most valuable papers, which his lord* 
ship rrom time to time has communicated to us; which 
are more in number, and not inferior either In merit or im¬ 
portance, to those conveyed to ns by other hands* Blest 
with a retentive memory, and happy buth in the disposi- 
tion and facility of communicating his knowledge, he was 
enabled also to act the part of a judicious coinineiUator 
and candid critic, estplalning, illustrating, and correcting 
from his own observations many of the papers which have 
been read at this society. His station and connections in 
the worhlj which necessarily engaged a very considerable 
part of his time, did not lessen his uttentinn to the business 
and interests of the iiocietj* Hi:i daors were always open 
to his friends, amongst whom none were more welcoiiie 
to him than the friends uf literature, which he endeavoured 
to promote in all its various branches, especially in those 
which are the more immediate objects of our attention. 
Even this circumstance proved henebcial to the society, 
for, if 1 iiiity be allowed the ex[urcssicii, tm vvas the centre 
in which tfie variims mfbrmatioLis on poiitu of antiqniiy 
from the dtlTerent parts of the kingdom united, and the 
medium tlirongh which they were conveyed to us* Ills 
literary merit with the society received an additional lustre 
from the alfability of hia temper, Uie .gentleness of hta 
manners, and^ie benevolence of his heart, vvbicli united 
every member of the society in esteem to their head, and 
111 harmony and friendship with each other* A principle 
so essentially necessary to the proEiperity and even to tJie 
existence of alt coimnunities, especially those which have 
arts and literature for their object, that iti* beneficial ef¬ 
fects are vMhty to be discerned in tlie present Nourishing 
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state of our society, which 1 flatter uiysetf will be long* 
continueJ under the influence of the same agreeable priti'^ 
ciples. I shall conclude this imperfect sketch of a most 
worthy character, by observing that the warmth of his af¬ 
fection to the society continued to his latest breath; and 
he has given a signal proof of it in the last great act which 
a wise man does with respect to his worldly affairs; for, 
amongst the many charitable and generous donations con¬ 
tained in his wi)], he has made a very useful and valuable 
bequest of manuscripts and printed books to the society, 
as a token of his affecdon for them, and of his earnest de¬ 
sire tt> promote those laudable purposes for which they v/ere 
instituted*” The society expressed their gratitude and re¬ 
spect to hU memory by a portrait of him engraved at their 
expence in 1770. 

Besidea his cdntribvUions to the papers of the society of 
antiquaries, published in the Arclitrologia,” there is in 
Gutch's “ Collectanea Cnriosa/’ vol. 11* p tS.54, ** Dean 
Lyttelton’s Memotr concerning the antbenticiiy of his copy 
of Magna Cliarta,” from the minutes of die antiquarian 
society, and an answer by judge Blackstone.^ 

1 NiijtidL&’i Bawycr* 



M ABILLON [John), a very learned Frencl* writer, 
was born Nov. 23, 1632, at Pierre-mont, on the fVbntiers 
of Cham]>agne* He was educated in the nniversiiy of 
llheitti!^, anil afterwards entered into the #bbey of the 
Benedictines of St, Kemy ; where he took the habit in 
1653, and made the profession the year following* He 
was looked upon at Rrst as a person that would do honour 
to hts order' btu a perpetual head-ach, with which he was 
aiHicted, almost destroyeil all the expectations which were 
conceived of him. He was ordained priest at Amiens in 
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16601 and afterwardsf too much solitude should 

injure hts healthy which was not yet re-established, was 
sent by his superiors to St. Denis, where he was appointed, 
during the whole year 16^3, to shew the treasure and mo- 
niiments of the kings of France. But having there uu- 
fortunately broken a looking-glass^ which was pretended 
Co have belonged to Virgil, ire obtained leave to i^uit an 
employmeiH, wjiieh^ *as he said, frequently ohlrged liMi to 
relate things he did not believe. As the iiuUapo>itjou of 
Ills head gr;idually abated, he began to show hluiself more 
and more to the world. Father d^^dieri, who was then 
compiling his “ Spicilegiumj" desiring to hare some young 
monk, who could assist hiju in that work^ Mabillcn was 
chosen for the purpose^ and accordingly went to Paris in 
1664, where he was very serviceable to dWeIleri. This 
began to place his talents iu a conspicuous lights and to 
shew what might be expected from bim. A freiili occasion 
soon offered itself to him. The congregation of Sl Maur had 
formed a design of publishing new editions of the father;, 
revised from the manuscripts, with which ilie Uhrorios of 
the order of the Benedictines, as one of the mo^^t ancient, 
arc furnished. Mabillou was ordered to undeitakc the 
edition of St, Bernard, which he had prcparinl with great 
judgment and learning, and published at Parts, in 16d7, 
in two volumes folio, and nine octavo. In 16^0 he pub* 
lisheda second edition, augmented with almost fifty letti*rs, 
new preliminary dUsertations, and new note&; and just 
before his death was preparing Co fniblisli a cblL'd. Ho 
l^ad [to sooner published the first edition of 8t, Bernard, 
than the congregation appointed him to undertake an 
edition of the “ Acts of the 8aujts of the order of Benedic¬ 
tinesthe firijt volume of w-hith he published in 1668, 
and continued it to nine volumes in folio, ihe last of which 
was published in 1701. The writers of tlio Journal do 
'J'revoux*^ speak not improperly of this work when tliey 
say that ** it ought to be considered, not as a simple coU 
lection of memnirs relating to monastic history, but as a 
valuable compilation of aucient inonumcnts \ which, being 
illustrated hy learned notes, give a great light to the most 
obscure part of ecclesiastical history, “ The prefaces alone,** 
say they, would secure to tlie author an tinmorial reputa¬ 
tion. manners and usages of those dark ages are 

examined v.itb great care; and an hundred impurtunt 
questions are ably dbcusiied,** Le Clcrc, in the place 
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referred to aUove, from which we have chiefly dian/^i our 
account of Mahillon, has given u» one example of a ques* 
lion occasionally discussed by him in the cour^ie of his 
work, concern tug the use of unleavened bread, in the ce^ 
lebration of the sacrament. MabiUon shews, in the pre^ 
face to the third age of his Acta Sanctorum,*' that the 
use of it is more ancient than is generally believed; and, 
in 1674, mBLiitained it in a particular dissertation, ad<< 
dressed to cardinal Bona, who was before of a contrary 
opinion. But the work which is supposed to have done 
bim the most honour is his ** De re diplomatica libri sex, 
in quibus quicqind ad vetenmi Instrumentorum autiquita- 
tero, materiain, scripturam et stiliim ; quicquid ad sigilfa, 
monogram mats I subscriptiones, ac notas chronological ; 
qutcquid inde ad antiquariann, histoncam, forensemque 
disciplinam pertinet, expiicatur, et ilUisiranir. Accedunt 
commentarius de atniquis reguni Francorum palatiis, ve- 
terum scripturarum varia speciuiiiia labuLts LX. comprc' 
Lensa, nova dncentortmi ci ainplius mtinuinentoruni collec- 
tio/’ Paris, 1631, folio. 'J'he examination of almust an 
inflnite number of charters and ancient titles, wbich had 
passed through his hands, led him to form the design of 
reducing to cenain rules and principles an art, of which 
before there had been only very confused ideas. It was a 
bold attempt; but he exccined it with f^uch success, that 
he was thought to have carried it at once to perfection. 

In 1682 he tonk a journey into Burgundy, in which ]\L 
Colbert employed liim to examine some ancient titles re¬ 
lating to the royal family. That minister received all the 
fisiisfa^tion he could desire ] and, being fully convinced 
of Mabilion's experience and^abilitiesin these points, sent 
him the year following into Germany, in order to search 
there, among the archives and libraries of the ancient 
abbeys for materials to ihniitrate the history of the church 
In general, and that of France in particular. He spent five 
tnonibs in this journey, and published an account of it. 
He took another journey into Italy in 1685^^ by order of 
the king of France ; and returned the year following with 
a very noble collection of above clire^ thousand volumes of 
nre books, both printed and manuscript, wjiich lie added 
to the king's library; and, in 1687, composed two volumes 
of the pieces he had discovered la that country, under the 
title of ** Museum Italiruoi." After this he employed 
himself in publishing other works, which are strong evi- 
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denc«s of His vast abilities and application. In 1658 be 
publislied a Latin letter concerning the vrurship of the un¬ 
known sainU^ which be cabed ** Eiiscbii Rontam ad Thco- 
pbilum Galium cpUtoIa*^’ The history of this piece does 
credit to bU love of crtitb, and freedom from traditional 
prejudices. White at Rome he bad endeavoured to in- 
form himself particularly of those rules and precautions, 
which were necessary to be observed with regard to the 
bodies of saints taken out of the catacombs, in order to be 
exposed to the veneration of the publiCi He had himself 
visited those places, and consulted all persons who could 
give him light upon the subject; but five or six years 
elapsed after his retiKti to France, without bis having ever 
thought of making use of tbe^e observations. In 1G52, 
however, he drew up the treatise above-inetitioued i hi 
which he gave it as hU opinion, that the bodies found iu 
the catacombs were too hastily, and without sufficient 
foundation, concluded to be the bodies of martyrs. Still, 
a^viire this was a subject of a very delicate nature, and that 
such au u]>luioa might possibly give offence, he kept it by 
him jive years, without commouicating it to above cue 
perjioii; and then sent it, under the seal of secresy, to 
cardinal Colloredo at Rome, whose opiiuou was, that it- 
should not be published in tlie form it was then in. Never¬ 
theless, in 1658 it was published i and, as might easily be 
foremen, very ill received at Rome; and after many com¬ 
plaints, murmurs, and cnticisms, it was in ITOl brought 
before the Congregation of the Index, and MabiUon found 
it necessary to employ all his interest to prevent the cen¬ 
sure of that body. Nor, perhaps, could he have averted 
this misfortune if he had not agreed to publish a new 
edition of it; in which, by softening some passages, and 
throwing upon itifcrior officers whatever abuses might be 
committed with regard to the bodjes taken out of the ca¬ 
tacombs, be easily sutisQed liis judges; who, to do them 
justice, had a great esteem for Ins learning and virtues, 
and were not very desirous of condemning him. 

This eminent man died of a suppression of urine, at the 
abbey of Su Glffinain*des^Fres, in Dec. 1707^ Bis great 
merit had procured him, in 1701, the place of honor^y 
member of the academy of inscrijKions. Du Pin telU us 
that ** it would be difficult to give MabiUon the praises he 
deserves t the voice of the public, and the gcueral esteem 
of all the learned, are a much better conuneudatiDu tif him 
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any thing we can say* His profound learning ap^ 
pea vs from ]n:i worly*: bis modesty, humility, meekness, 
and piety, are no loss known to those who have had the 
least conversation wiUi him* His style U masculine, pure, 
clear, and methodical, without affectation or superfluous 
oriianieiits, and suitable to the subjects of which he has 
treated/* Few men were more honoured by the notice of 
the great than JVIabilLon, and to this he was entitled both 
by Ills vii'lncs and his extenijive learning. Pope Cle¬ 
ment XL paid him the couiplitnent to write to father 
Ruinart, espressing hl.-i hopes that the remains of such a 
man had been iucerred with the honours due to him. 
“ Every man of learning who goes to Paris,** said cardinal 
Coiioredo, will ask wliereyou have placed him r*’ * 

MABLV (Gabkifx Bonnot, Abbe' jje), a celebrated 
French political and miscellaneous writer, and brother to 
the abbo Condillac, was born at Grenoble in March 1709, 
and was educated in the Jesuits* college at Lyons. In his 
vouth he attached himself to his relation the cardinal de 
Tcncin, but never took any higher order in the church 
than that of sub-deaaon. On his coming into life, as it is 
called, he had the honour to be admitted, botli as a rela¬ 
tion and a man of letters, into the parties of madame de 
Tencin, so well knoivii for her intrigues and her sprightly 
talents, who at that time gave dinners nut only to wits, but 
to politicians* Here aiadame de Tonciii was so much 
pleased with tlie figure Mably made in conversation with 
Montesquieu and other philosophical politicians at her 
table, that she thought he might prove useful to her bro¬ 
ther, then entering on Ins ministerial career. The first 
service be rendered to the cardinal was to draw out an 
abridgment of all the treaties from the peace of West¬ 
phalia CO thi^ttitne (about 1740): the second service he reu- 
<lered his patron, was of a more singular kind* The cardi¬ 
nal soon becoming sensible that he had not the talent of 
conveying his ideasf in council, Mably suggested to liiai 
the lucky expedient of an application to the king, that he 
might be permitted to express bis tliOughU in writing, and 
there can be little doubt that in this, also \\^. profited by the 
assistance of his relative, who soon began himself to med¬ 
dle in matters of state* In 1743 he vftxs entrusted to uego^' 

T fien. Oirt.—Nidenio. vol. VlL X.^Llfc by Riiiriart, ITOS.—Lr ClciL 
Bibl* ClioltLu*’—Saxii Onomptt* 
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date privately at Paris witli the Prussian ambassador, and 
drew up a treaty, which Voltaire was appointed to carry to 
Berlin. Frederick, to whom this was no secret, conceived 
frohi this time a very high opinion of the and, ai 

Mub1y*s biographer remarks, it was somewhat singular that 
two tnen of letters, who had no political character, should 
be employed on a negociation which made such an impor¬ 
tant change m the state of affairs in Europe. The abbd 
also drew up the papers which were to serve as the basis of 
the n ego elation carried on in the congress at Breda in the 
mouth of April 1746. 

His success iji these affairs had nearly fixed him in poll* 
tical life, when a dispute with the cardinal changed his 
destination, and the circumstance does credits to his iibe- 
ratity. The cardinal* was not only minister of state, but 
archbisiiop of Lyons, when the question was agitated re¬ 
specting the marriages of protestaiits. The abb^ wUhed 
him to view tins question with the eyes of a statesniar^ 
only, but the cardinal would consider it only as a prince of 
the Koinish church, and as be persibited in this opinion, 
the abb£ saw him no more. From this time be gave him- 
self up to study, without making any advances to fortune, 
or to literary nieu. He always said he was more anxious 
to merit general e^^teem than to obtain it. lie lived a long 
time oil a small income of a thousand crowns, and an an^ 
nuity; which Use, on the death of bis brother, he gave up 
to his relations. The court, however, struck with this dis.- 
Interested act, gave him a pension of £2800 llvres, wiihout 
the solicitation or knowledge of any of his friends. Mably 
not only inveighed against luxury and riches, but showed 
by his example that he was sincere; and to these moderate 
desires, he joined an ardent love of independence, which 
he look every opportunity to evince. One day when a 
fiicml brought him an invitation to dine with a minister of 
state, he could not prevail on him to accept it, but-at 
length the abb^ said he would visit the gentleman with 
pleasure as soon ax lie hoard that he was ** out of ofHce.** 
He had an equal repugnance to become a member of any 
of the learned societies. The marshal Richelieu piv^^ed 
him much to become a candidate for the academy, and 
with such arguments that he could nut refuse to accept the 
(ifTer; but lie had no sooner quitted llte marshal than he 
ran to his brother the abb4 Condillac, and begged he would 
him relc^if':d, coat what it would. Why all this ob- 
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Htinacy?’' said bis brother*—rejoined the abbe 
MabLy, ** because, if t accept it 1 shall be obliged to praise 
the cardinal dc Ilichelieu, which is contrary to iny princi¬ 
ples, or, if I do not praise him* as I owy every thing to 
his nephew, 1 shall be accused of ingrAtitude*” Iti the 
same spirit, he acquired abltintness of manner that was not 
very agreeable in the higher circles, where he never failed 
to take the part of men of genius who were poor, against 
the insults of the rich and proud. His works, by which 
the booksellers acquired large sums of money, contributed 
very little to bis own finances, for be demanded no return 
but a few copies to give as presents to bis friends* He ap* 
peared always dissatisfied with the state of public affairs, 
and had the credit of predicting the French revolution* 
Poltlical sagacity, indeed, was that on which he chiefly 
rested his fame, and having formed his theory from certain 
systems which he thought might he traced to the Greeks 
and Homans, and even the ancient Gauls, he went as far 
as most of bis contemporaries in undervaluing the preroga-^ 
tives of the crown, and introducing a representative go¬ 
vernment* In hU latter works his own mind appears to 
have undergone a revolution, and he proved that if he was 
before sincere in his notions of freedom, he was now 
equally ilhberal* After enjoying considerable reputation, 
and beiu;; conmdered as one of the most popular French 
writers on the subjects of politics, morals, and history, he 
died at Paris, April 23, 17BS* The abb^ Barruet ranks 
him among the class of philosophers, who wished to be 
styled the Modt:raitSf but whom Rousseau calls the htcon* 
sisietits. He adds, that without being impious like a 
Voltaire or a Condorcet, even though averse to their im¬ 
piety, his own tenets were extremely equivocal* At tirne^ 
his morality was so very diugusting, that it was necessary ' 
to suppose his language was ambiguous, and that he had 
been misunderstood, lest one should be obliged to throw 
off all esteem for his character/^ Such at least was the 
defence which Barruel heard him make, to justify himself 
from the censures of the Sorbonne* 

His works aret l- “ Parallele des Homains et des Fran- 
yais/’ Paris, 1740, 2 vols, t2nio* 2, ** Le Droit public de 
PEurope,^^ 1747, 3 vols* 12tno* 3^ ** Observations sur 
les domains,'* 2 vols. 12mo* 4* Observations sur les 

Grecs,*'' 17S1, 12ino, reprinted in 1766, with tlie title of 
Observations sur rimtoire de la Grece^*’ 5* *‘Despnn- 
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cjpes des negoeiations/* 1757, l2ino« 6* “ Entreltdns de 
Phocioii fiur le rapport de la morale avec la politique,” 
Anjist. (Pfirts)j 176^5, 12 mo, reprinted in 1783,3toIs* 12niQ, 
and by Didot in 1795, 4to, Of this an English translation 
was ptibiisbed by Mr* Macbean in 1770* It was once a 
very popular work in America, where his name was held 
in the highest honour, until he published his work On the 
constitution of the United States after the peace of 17B3, 
when the Americans hung him in efligy as an enemy to 
toleration and liberty* 7. ** Observations sur rhistoire d« 
France,^* 1765, 2 vols» 12mo. 8* Entretiens sur VHis-* 

toire,’’ 12mo. This is the work by which be has l^en 
most known in England, but in it, as well as his other 
w'orks, he gives too great preference to the ancients over 
the moderns. 9, “ De la maniere d’ecrire ThUtoire,” 
KebI, 1784, 2 vols* t2mo. The whole of bis works were 


collected, with an etoge by the abbd Brizard, in 15 vols, 
Bvo, t7§4* In this are many pieces not entimerated above, 
particularly his w^ork on Morals,^’ and his Observations 
on the Government and Laws of Amert^Bj;* which last, as 
we have noticed, destroyed hts popularity in America. In 
both are sy mptoms of decayed intellect, and that confu¬ 
sion of thought which is peculiar to men who have been 
theorizing aTl their lives.' ^ 

MABUSE, or MABEUGE (Johj^de), a Hungarian 
artist, was born at Maiibeuge, a village in Hainault, in 
1499, though in the Chrouological Tables his birth is 
posed to have been in 1492. ~It b not known from whom 
he derived his knowledge of the art of painting ; but, io 
his youti), he was laborious in his practice, and his princi¬ 
pal studies were after nature, by which he acquired a great 
deal of truth in his compositious. To improve himself in 
,his profession, he travelled to Italy, and became an artist 
of great repute. He had a good pencil, and finished his 
pictures highly, wlth^ great cr re; yet, notwithstanding hia 
studies in Italy, and the correctness of his design, he never 
could arrive at the elegance of the Roman school. Hii 
manner was dry, stiff, an<l laboured ; but he was exceed- 
iiigly industrious to give a polished smoothness to hU co¬ 
louring* By king Henry VIIL of England he was em¬ 
ployed to paint the portrairs of some of his children, which 
gained him great reputation, as he finished themldeli- 
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cately, and gave them spirit and liveliness; anti he painted 
several others for the nobitity who attended the cijurt at 
London. His paintings are consequently not onfrequent 
in this country. 

Many excellent works of Mabuse are at Middlebur^; 
one of the most capital is the altar-piece of the grir^t 
churchy representing the descent from the cross. 'J'hat 
picture had been so highly commended, that it raised the ^ 
curiosity of Albert Durer; and he took a journey to Mid-* 
dleburg, merely to be an eye-witness of the meiit of that 
parrormanoe^ lie viewed it with singular attention, and 
expressed the pleasure,it afforded him, by the praise he 
bestowed upon it. But the picture which Is accounted to 
excel ail his other productions, is the Virgin with the in¬ 
fant Jesus, which he hnished while he xvas rctaiiieil in the 
service of the marqiib of Veren; and in that subject he 
contrived to pay an extraordinary comphment to his patron, 
by making the heads of his lady and son the models for the 
heads of his hgures. 

He is censuredU^ all writers for his immoderate love of 
drinking; and uis confidently said, tliat having received, 
by order of the marquis, a piece of brocade for a dress, to 
appear in before the cmpt*ror Charles V. he sold it at a 
tavern, and painlqA a paper suit so exceedingly like It, 
that the emperor c^ld not be convinced of the deception 
till he felt the paper, and examined every part with his 
qwn hands. He died in 1562/ 

■ S||ACARIUS (StOi the elder, a celebrated hermit of the 
fourth century, said to be a disciple of St. Antony, was 
born at Alexuiidria, in the year 301, of poor parents. He 
was bred a baker, which trade he pursued to the age of 
thirty; then, being baptized, he retired and took up a so¬ 
litary life. He passed sixty years in a monastery in mount 
Sceta^ dividing his time between prayer and inanusil la¬ 
bour* He died about the year 391. Fifty homilies in 
Greek have been attributed to him, iVhich were printed at 
Parts in 1526, with Gregory Thaumaiurgus, in folio; and 
in 2 vok a VO, at Lcipsicc in 169S.® 

MACAIilUS (St*), the younger, another famous monk, 
a friend of the former, and a native also of Alexandria, 
had near 5000 moiiks under his direction. Ho was per- 

^ Pillcln$:toii.—Wilpott*# Anre^otes. 
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«ecuted by the Arians, and banished into an island where 
there was not a single Chnstian, but where he converted 
almost all the inhabitants by his preaching, and as some 
say, by his miracles. He died in the year S94 or 3d5. 

The Rules of Monks,” in 30 chapters, are attributed 
to him, and a discourse by him on the ** Death of the 
Just,” was published by Toll ins, in his “Insignia Itine* 
rarii Italicl”* 

. MACAULAY (Catherine) or Grahaat, the name of 
her second husband, was born in ITS3, at Ollantigh, in 
Kent, the seat of her father, John Sawbridge, esq. She 
appears to have i>ad none of the regular education given 
to young ladies of her rank, but had an early taste for pro¬ 
miscuous reading, which at length terminated in a fond¬ 
ness for history. That of the Romans is supposed to have 
inspired her with the republican notions which she pro- 
fesseil tliroughout life, and in which she was probably en¬ 
couraged by her hnither the late alderman Sawbridge, 
whose politics were of the same cast. In tT60 she married 
Dr, George Macaiflay, a physician of London. Soon after 
this, she commenced her career in literature, and in 1753 
published the first volume, in 4to, of her “ History of 
England, from the accession of James I* to that of the 
Brunswick Line,” This work was completed in S vols. 
in 1783 ; it was read with some avidrt^t the period of its 
publication, as the prodiiation of a remale pen, but has 
since fallen into so much disrepute, as scarcely ever to be 
inquired after. It was wriuen in the true spirit of rant^o- 
rous repnblicantsfn, «lnd was greatly deficient in that'%- 
partiality which ought to be the characteristic of true his¬ 
tory, While ill the height of her fame, Mrs, Macaula^ 
excited the admiration of Dr Wilson, rector of St, Stc- 
phen^Sp Walbrook, who in his dotage placed her statue, 
wh^ living, in the chancel of his church. This disgrace¬ 
ful appendage, however, his successor thought himself 
justified in removing. Having been left a widow, Mrs, 
Mac^Dtay in 1778 married Mr, Graham, a step which, from 
the disparity of Years, exposed her to much ridicule. In 
the year 17H5 she went lo America, for the purpose of 
visiting the illustrious Washington, with whom she had be¬ 
fore maintained a correspondence. She died at Binfieidp 
in Berkshire, June 22, 179L Her works, besides the his- 
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torjr already referred to, wliich may be regarded as the 
principal, are, Remarks on Hobbeses Rudiments of Go- 
verninetit and Society ;** “ Loose Remarks on some of Mr, 
Hobbes's Positionsthe latter being an enlarged edition 
^ of the former: the object of these is to shew the supe¬ 
riority of a republican to a luonaicIdeal form of govern¬ 
ment, In 1770, Mrs, Macaulay wrote a reply to Mr, 
Burke^a celebrated pamphlet entitled ** Thoughts on the 
Causes ot the Present Discontents;'' and in 1775 she pub¬ 
lished ** An Address to the People of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, on the present important Cnsi$ of AlFairs/' 
Slie wrote also “ A Treatise on the Immutability of Moral 
Truthwhich she afterwardit re-published, with much 
other original matter, nader the title of “ Letters on Edu¬ 
cation," 1790, Her last publicaiiou was “ Observations 
on.the Rellectious of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, on 
the Revolution in France^ in a letter to the Right Hon, the 
Earl of Stanhope,'* 1790, Svo, Many curious particulars 
of this lady may be found iu our authorities.^ 

MACBHIi>E (David), a distinguistied physician, was 
bom at Ballymoiiy, co, Antrim, on the 26th of April, 
1726,^ He was descended from an ancient family of his 
name in the shire of Galloway, in Scotland ; but his grand¬ 
father, who was bred to the church, was called to olficiatq 
at Belfast to a c^glegation of Presbyterians, and his 
father became tbe^iinister of Ballymony, where David 
was born. Having received the first elements of his edu¬ 
cation at the public school of this place, and served liis 

to a surgeon, he went into ibe navy, first 
in the capacity of mate to an hospitahship, and subse¬ 
quently in rank of surgeon, in which station he re¬ 
mained for some years preceding the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, At tliis period lie wixa led from the frequent 
opportunities of witnessing the attacks of scurvy which a 
sea-faring life afforded him, to investigate the best method 
of cure for that disease, upon which he afterwards pub¬ 
lished a treatise. After the peace cfAix, Mr. Macbride 
went to Edinburgh and London, where hcstudictl anatomy 
tinder tho^ celebrated teachers doctors Monro and UunLcr," 
and midwifery under Smellie, About the end of 17+9, he 

1 OboU vol. XL p. 505 f 1ST, p. 5S9. 6lS. S« ;i1« Biit, 
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settled in Dublin as a surgeon and accoucheur; but his 
youtJi and remarkable bashful ness occasioned him to re* 
main a number of years in obscurity, little employed ; aU 
though he was endeared to a small circle of friends by bis 
great abilities^ amiable dispositions^ and his general ki]ow-< 
ledge in all the branches of police literature and the arts. 
In 1764, he published bis Ex peri mental Essays/' which 
were received with great applause, and were soon tratis^ 
luted into dilTerent languages; and the singular merit of 
this performance induced the university of Glasgow to 
confer the degree of doctor of physic on its author. The 
improvement introduced by Or. Macbride in tbe art of 
tanning, by substituting lime-water for common water in 
preparing ooze, procured him the honour of a silver medal 
from the Dublin Society, in 1769, and of a gold medal of 
considerable value from the society of arts ami commerce 
in Lo^tdon. 

For several years after Dr. Macbride obtained his de* 
gree, he employed part of his time in tbe duties of a me* 
dica] teacher, and clelivered at his own house a course of 
lectures on the theory and practice of physic. These lec¬ 
tures were published in I77%jin I vol. 4l:o, under the title 
of “ An Introduction to tlieTheory and Practice of Medi* 
cine,'* and a second edition appeared in 1777. U w-ai. 
translated >ato Latin, and published at Utrecht, in 2 vols. 
Hvo, in 1774. This work displayed great acuteness of ob* 
servation, and very philosophical views of pathology, and 
contained a new arrangement of diseases, which w^as 
deemed of so much merit by^Dr. Cuilett, that an outline 
of it was given by that celebrated professor in his' Cotp- 
pendium of Nosology. Of tbe hve classes, however, into 
which Dr. Macbride distributed diseases, tlie genera and 
species of the first only were detailed* 

The talents of Dr. Macbride were now nnivcrsaliy known, 
hts character was duly appreciated, and his prufesslunai 
emoluments increased rapidly; for the public, as if to make 
amends for former neglect, threw more occupation into 
his hands than he could accomplish either with ease or 
safety. Although much harassed both in body and mind, 
so as to have aulTered for some time an almost total inca¬ 
pacity fd^ steep, he continued tn activity and good spirits 
until the end of December, 1779, when an accidental cold 
brought on a fever and delirium, which terminated his life 
on the 13tb of that month, irt the fifty-third year of his 
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age f bis death was sincerely lamented by pemns of all 
ranks>‘ 

MAC-CAGHWELL (Hugh), ^ho in his Latin worts 
called himiself Caveu^us, was'titular primate of Armagh, 
and a learned writer in defence of Duns Scotus, whose 
opinions were generally embraced by hia countrymen* He 
Was born in thecoun^ of Down, in Ireland, in 1571, and 
became a Franciscan friar. He studied at Salamanca, in 
Spain, and afterwards for many years go re rued the Irish 
Franciscan college at Louvain, dedicated to Sl Anthony, 
in the founding of v^hich he had been instrnmetitaK In 
tbit college he was also professor of divinity, which olhee 
he filled afterwards in the convent of Ara Cceli at Rome,- 
was dehnitor-general of his order, and at length advanced 
by the pope to the aee of Armagh; but died at Rome, ai 
he was preparing for his journey to Ireland, Sept. £2, 
163G, in the fifty-hfth year of his age. He was buried 
in the church of St. Isidore, under a monumei'ital stone, 
and inscription, placed there by the earl of Tyrone* He 
was reckoned a man of great learning, and one of the best 
schoolmen of his time. His works, which consist chiefly 
of commentaries on and a def^pce of Scotus, were in sub* 
stance incorporated in Wading^s edition of Scotus's worba, 
printed at Lyons, 1639, in 12 vols. folio/ 

MACDIAHMID (John), an ingenious young writer, was 
the son of the rev. Mr. Macdiarmid, minister of V/eem in 
the northern part of Perthshire, and was born in 1779. 
He studi^.at the universities of Edinburgh and St. An¬ 
drews, and was fbr some years tutor in a gentleman’s 
family. Such, a situation is generally deiired in Scotland 
with the view of provision in the church, but as this was 
not Mr. Macdiarmid*s object, he became desirous of visit¬ 
ing the metropolis, and trying his fortune in the career of 
literary competition. He accordingly came to London in 
ISO I, and was soon in the receipt of 2 t competent income 
from periodical writing* His principal occupations of this 
kind were, ;(s editor of the St. Jameses Chronicle (a paper 
in which some of the first scholars and wits of the last half 
century have employed their pens), and as a reviewer in a 
critical publication. On the comuiencenient or the 

renewal of the late war in 1B02-3, hts attentia^^ms di¬ 
rected to our military establisbinent, and he felinquish^ 
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bts periodical engagemciUs to become the author of a very 
elaborate virnrkj entitled “An Inquiry into the System of 
Military Defence of Great Britain," laJOS, *2 vols, Svo. 
This eKposed the defects uf die volunteer system, as well as 
of ail temporary expedients, and asserted the superiority 
of a regular army; and iiad be lived, he would liuve doubts 
Jess been highly graiibcd to contetiiplaie the army formed 
by the illustrious Weilitviton, His nest work was, an 

Inquiry into the Nature of Civil and Military i^iiburdrna- 
lion,*’ ia04, J^vo, perhnpa the fnilest disfjuisition which 
the subject lias received* He now detenuined to suspend 
his iheuietle labours, and to turn hiji attentioti to wofks of 
narrative* He aecordiiigly wrote the “ Lives of British 
Stacesiricn,^^ 4to, begtrnuug witii the life of yir Thomas 
More. This work has strong claims on public attention* 
Tile style is perspicuous and uuatl'ectcd; authorities are 
quoted lor every statement of consequence, and a variety 
of curious informatioti is extracted from, vulumiiions reconts, 
and brought for the hrst time before the public view* His 
political speculations were n I ways temperate and lihetaL 
He wus indeed in all resjiects qnahht^'d tdr a work of this 
description, by great powers of research and equal impar- 
ttafity. But unfortunately he was destined to enjoy, for a 
short ii(ue only, the approbiition with which his work was 
received. His healtli, at all times delicate, received in 
November 1807, an irreparable blow by a paralytic stn^ke; 
And [ii February 1808 a second attack proved fatal, Aprd 7, 
Mr. D’lsraeli has paid a just and pathetic tribute to his 
memory and talents in the work referred to below** 

MACDONALD (Andrew), auotbeir young writer of 
considerable talents, was the sou of George Dciuald, a 
gardener at LeiilK The hlac be uppeinled lo bU luin/c 
when he came to London. He was born in 17^7 at I*.eiih, 
where he was educated, chiefly by the assistance of bishop 
Forbes. For some time he had the charge of a chajiel at 
Glasgow, in which city he published a novel, entitled 
“ Th^ independent.’* He afterwards came to London, 
and wrote for the newspapers-. His works were lively, 
satirical, and humorous, and were published under the 
signature of Matthew Bramble* He naturally possessed a 
Hno genius, and had improved his miderstanding with 
cj^sical and scientific knowledge; but for want of conuec- 
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tions in thU souihem part of the united kingdom, s-nd a 
proper opportunity to bring his talents into notice, he was 
always embarrassed, and had occasionady to si niggle with 
gt^eat and accurituEated distress^ He died in the 33d year 
of hisagt, at Kentish Town, in Aug. IT?0, leaving a wife 
and infant daughter in a state of extreme indigence. A 
volume of bis Mfscebaueous Works’’ was published in 
1791, in which were comprised, “The-fair Apostate/’ a 
tragedy; “Love and Loyally/’ an opera; “ Princess of. 
Taremo/’ a comedy; and “ Virnouda/’ a tragedy * 

MACE {Francis), a learned French priest, was born at 
Paris about 1640, and pursued his divinity studies at tite 
university of his native city, where he took his degreeff- 
About tbifi time he was appointed secretary to the council 
for managing the domains and finances of the queen, con¬ 
sort to Lewis XIV.; and when be took holy orders, in 1685, 
he was immediately appointed cation and rector of the 
church of Sl Opportune, at Paris. He was a very dili¬ 
gent student aa well in profane as in sacred literature, and 
was celebrated for hts popular talents a$ a preacher. He 
(lied in 1731, leaving behind him a great number of works 
that do honour to his memory, of which we shall mention 
“ A chronological, historical, and moral abridgment of 
the Old and New Testament,” in 3 vo!s. 4to; “ Scriptural 
Knowledge, reduced into four tables/’ a FYench version 
of the apocryphal “Testaments of the Twelve Paliiarchs;" 
of which Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, gave the first 
Latin translation, Grabe tlie first Greek edition, from 
MSS. in the English universities, and Wbiston ati English 
version ; “ The History of the Four Ciceros,” in which he 
attempts to prove, that the sons of Cicero were sis illustri¬ 
ous ajt iheir father, ’ 

MACE (Thomas), a practitioner on the lute, but more 
distinguished among lovers of music by a work entitled 
“ Music’s Monument, or a Remembrancer of the best 
practical Music, both divine and civij, that has ever been 
known to have been in the world,” IG76, folio, was born 
in 1613, and became one of the clerks of Trinity-col lege, 
Cambridge. He does not appear to have held any con¬ 
siderable rank among musicians, nor is be celebrated 
either as a composer or practitioner on the lute; yet fiis 
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book is a proof that he wa9 an excel lent judge of the in- 
atrumeiu; and contains such variety of directiotia for 
i-orderin^ and managt^jneat of and for performing on iti' 
as renders it a work of great utility* It contains also many 
particulars respecting himself, many traits of an onginal 
and sEiigular character; and a vein of humour which^ fat 
from being disgusting, exhibits a lively portraiture.of a 
good-natured gossiping old maiu Dr. Burney recofumcnds 
jts perusal to all who have taste for excessive simplicity 
and quaiutnesG, and can extract pleasure from the sincere 
and uridUsembled happiness of an author, .jvho, with 
aUed ootions of his subject and abilities, dlwlosea to bii| 
reader every inward working of self-approb^^tion in aa UD-^ 
disguised a manner, as if he were communing with himielf 
in all the plenitude of mental comfort and privacyi Thero 
is a print of bim prefixed to his book, from an engraving 
of Faithorne, the inscription under which shews him to 
have been sixty-three in 1676: bow long he Jived after¬ 
wards, is not known. He had a wife and children.* 

MAC EDO (Francis), a Portuguese Jesuit, and most 
indefatigable writer, born at Coimbra, in 1596, quitted 
that order after a time to take the habit of a cordelier. 
He was strongly in the interest of the duke of Braganza 
when he seized the crown of Portugal# Being sent to 
Home, he acquired for a time the favour of pope Alexan^ 
der the Vllth, and was preferred by him to several imiwr-* 
rant oflirea. The violence of bis temper however soon 
embroiled him with this patron, and be went to Venice, 
where he disputed sciifili; and gaining great repu* 

tation, obtained the professorship of moral philos^jphy at 
Padua. Afterwards, having ventured to interfere in some 
state matter at Venice, where be had been held very high, 
be was imprisoned, and died in confinement, in ]66l, at 
the age of 85. He is said, in the “ Bibliotheque Portu* 
gaise,'' to have published 109.dHTerent works: and in one 
of his own books he boasts that he had pronounced 53 pub-> 
lie panegyrics, 60 Latin discourses, and: funeral ora- 

tions; that he had written 48 epic, poems, ISJ, elegiea, 
115 epitaphs, 212 dedications, 700 familiar letters, 2600 
poems ill heroic verse, 8QP0 epigrams, 4 Latin comedies, 
And had writteu or pronounced 150,000 veniei extempo- 

I Hmwkint and Burti«f'» Hutojrivi of. Muiic* but oipMliilj the lattit, in 
Rwt't CVfiloptvdia. 



raiieoiisly. Vet the man who co*iI<i declare ail this, ij 
hardlj known by name in the greater part of Europe 5 and 
of the enormous list of his printed works, not more thati 
five are thmight worthy of meution by the writers of his 
life. To write much, is far easier tiiau to write well. The 
works specified by his biographers are, U Claris Au¬ 
gust Jtibna hberi arUitrii,*' a book written against fatl^er, 
afterwards cardinal Noris. The disputants were both 
silenced by authority; but Macedo, not to seem vantjuished, 
sent his aiua^onist a rei^ular chaUen^e to a verbal eontro- 
versy, which by some biographers has been mistaken for a 
challenge to figlic* The chullenge may be found in the 

Journal Etranger'^ for June 1757* ** Schema Sanc- 

ttc Congregationis/* 1 GT 6 , 4 'to ; a dissertation on the in- 
quiaiiion, full of learning and absurdity, ti, ** Encyclo¬ 
paedia ill agoticm literatorum,^* 1G77, folio. 4. Fratse 
of the Frenchiu Latin, 1641, 4to; a book on the Jan- 
senian controversy* 5. “ Myrothecimn Morale,’* 4to, This 
is the book in which he gives the preceding account of 
what he had written and spoken, &,c* He possessed a 
prodigious memory, and a ready command of language; 
but his judgment and taste were by no means equal to his 
learning and fecundity* ^ 

MACEDONIUS, was an ancient heretic of the church 
of Constantinople, whom the Arians made bishop of that 
see in the year 342, at the same time that the orthodoj; 
contended for Paul* This occasioned a contest, which rose 
at length to such a height, that arms were taken up, and 
many lives lost. The emperor Constautius, however, put 
au end to the dispute, by banhliing Paul, and ratifying the 
nomination of Macedonius; who, after m 11 ch opposition, 
which ended at the deatli of Paul, became peaceably and 
quietly settled iu hU see, and might have remained so had 
he been of a temper to be long peaceable and quiet in any 
situation: he soon fell into disgrace with Constautius, for 
acting the part of a tyrant, rather than a bishop* What 
made him still more disliked by the emperor, was his caus-^ 
iug the body of Constantine to be tran»ilated from the 
temple of the Apostles to that of Acarius the martyr* This 
also raised great tumults and t;oiifuston among the peo¬ 
ple, tome highly approving, otbera loudly condemning, 
the procedure of Macedonius ^ and the parties again taking 

* > Oen* Dict.*i-N[defioo, toJ. XXXI.^Moren.—Antonb fiibl. Iliip^ 
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vtp armsj a great number on both sides were slain* Mace- 
domusi howerer, notwithstanding the emperor’s displea- 
sure, wbie^ he had incurred by hts seditious and turbulent 
practices, conirired to support lumsietr by his party^ which 
he had lately increased by taking in the Semi^Arians; till 
at length, imprudently o^ending two of bis bishops, they 
procured his deposition by the council of CDnstantinople, 
^ m tJie j^ear 359* He was so enraged at this, as to resolve 
to revenge the insult by broaclimg a new heresy. He began 
to teach, therefore, that the Holy Spirit had no resem¬ 
blance to either the Father or the Son, but was only a mere 
creature, one of Gt>d*3 ministers, and somewhat more ex¬ 
cellent than the angels* l‘he disaffected bishops subscribed 
at once to this opinion ; and to the Ariaus it could not be 
unacceptable. According to St, Jerome, even the Donatlsts 
of Africa joined wiih them : for he say3, that Donatus of 
Carthiige wrote a treatise upon the Holy Ghost, agreeable 
to the doctrine of the Arians; and .the outward shew of 
piety, which the Macedonians observed, drew over to their 
party many otliers* One Maratorus, who had been for¬ 
merly a treasurer, having amassed vast riches, forsook his 
secular life, devoted himself entirely to the service of the 
poor and sick, became a monk; and at last adopted the 
Macedoniaik lieresy, which he disseminated very exten¬ 
sively, In this he succeeded in most cases by his riches ; 
which, being freely and properly distributed, were found 
of more farce in effecting couveraions than all his argu¬ 
ments ; and from this luati, as Socrates relates, the Mace¬ 
donians were called Maraiorians, They were also called 
Pneumatoinachi, or persons who were enemies of the Holy 
GUosL The report of the Macedonian heresy being spread 
over Egypt, the bishop Serapion advertised Athanasius 
of it, who then was leading a monastic life, and lay hid in 
the desert; and this celebrated saint was the first who 
confuted iL ^ 

MAC EH (i^MlLlus), an ancient Latin poet, was born 
at Verona, and flourished about the year 24 B. C. Euse¬ 
bius relates, that he died a few years after Virgil Ovid 
speaks of a poem by him, ou the nature and quality of 
birds, serpents, and herbs; which, he says, Macer, being 
then very old, bad often read to him, and he is said also to 
have written a supplement to Homer; but the work by 
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which htf nime is chiefly known^ first pnr^ied at Naples in 
14^7, 4tQ^ &ed cften since under the tttle De vinutibus 
Herbarnm/’ is unqueatioriably spurieii!*f ^I'tl l||^ pi'oduc* 
tion of a much later writer^ By seme it is ascribed to 
Odo or OUobonus, a French physician of the ninth ceO'- 
tury. Tills barbarous poem is in Leonine verse, and V3' 
Tions manu^npts of it are in our public libraries of Gif¬ 
ford, Canibridg e, ilie British Museum, It was, ac-^ 

cording lo Dr, Pniteney, in common use in En^iatiiJ before 
the srra of priniing, and was translated into English by 
John Lelamar, inastcr of Hereford-school, who lived about 
1473, Even Linacre did not disdain to eitipb^y himself on 
this work, as in Macei'*i Herbal practysed by Dr. Linacro, 
translated out of Latin into English,’* Lond, »542, l2iiio. 
This jejune performance, adds Dr Pulteney, which itt writ¬ 
ten wholly on Ualenical principles, treats on the virtues of 
not more than eighty-eight simples, ’ 

MAGFA h LANE (Robert), a political and niiscella- 
tieous writer, was born in Scotland in 1734, and educated 
in the university of Edinburgh He came to London at 
an eaily period of life, and for many years kept an aca¬ 
demy of coRsideruble reputation at Waltlmuistow He was 
also much engaged in the political disputes^ at the begin- 
niugHof ihe rcigu of his present majesty, and concentrated 
his sentiments on them, in a ***^ History of the Heign of 
George III." an octavo volume, which was published in 
1770> A dispute occurring between him and his hook- 
aetler, the late Mr, Thomas Evans of Paternoster-row, 
the latter employed another person to'continue the history, 
of which voL 11 appeared in 1732, and vob llL about 
17tf4. Mr. Macfariane being then retouciled to his etn- 
ploycr, published a hmrth volume.' The whole is com¬ 
piled from the journals of the day, and cannot, either in 
point of style or matter, entitle Mr, Maciarlaue, or the 
other writers, to the character of historians. In early life, 
also, he was editor of the Morning Chronicle and Loudon 
Packet, in which he gave the debates with great accuracy 
and at considerable lengthj and wrote many letters nnd 
papera under fictitious names, in favour of the politics of 
' the oppositiun Being an enthusiastic admirer of Os^ian, 
and an assistant, as has been said, to Mr. Maepherson in the 
arranging and pubILhing of these poems, he conceived the 

' Vobiui Lai.-^PsiSric. BibL l1«U«r Bib]. Bot. —'Pullencv** 
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very [ircpo&teraiis dciiigi) of transla^Llng into Latiri 

verse. Accordingly, in 176^, be published “Temora,”a« 
a specimen, and issued, at the same time, proposals for 
publishing tiie whole by subscription, in one volume, 4co: 
but few sub^icribers appearing, he desisted from bis plan* 
Dunng the latter years of his life, he resumed it, and 
was employed in it at the iitne of his death. Curiosity led 
him one evening to witness the triumphs of an election* 
moh coming from Brentford, when he fell under a carnage, 
and was so much hurt as to survive only half au hour* 
Tikis happened ou August 6, He had at this time 

in the press, an ** Essay on the autbeuiicity of Osstan and 
his Pot'ins.’* ^ 

III I7bi7, Mr* Macfarlane pubLUhed An Address to the 
people of the British Empire, on the present posture and 
future prospect ot public afiTHirs/’ by which it appears that 
he had got rid of most of his former political prejudices. 
He )ik K-whis formally disclaims the second and third vo¬ 
lumes of the History of George flL" and says, that even 
the first has been so disfigured in a third edition, that he 
will no longer claim it as his own. In 1801, he published 
** George Buchanan^s Dialogue, concerning the rights of 
the crown of Scotland. Translated into English: with two 
djsiiertattons prebxed ; one archaeological, inquiring into 
the pretended identity of the Getes and Scythians, of the 
Getes and Gotlis, and of the Goths and Scots: and the 
other historical, vindicating the cbacacter of Buchanan 
as a historian : and containing some specimens of his poetry 
in English versa/* ^vq. In this work there h much curious 
discussion. ^ 

MACH AULT (John de], a Jesuit, was bom at Paris in 
1651, and was professor of rhetoric in his society, doctor 
of divinity, and vector of the Jesuits college at Rouen, 
then ot the college de Ciermout at Pans He died IVlarph 
}5j 161 aged 5b. He pubhahed under the name .of 
Galius, or Le Cocq, which was bu mother's name, Jo. 
Gallt jurUconsulti uotatioiies in LlUtoriarn Thuani/* 1^- 
goldstadt, 1614, 4to, a scarce volume, because suppressed 
in tbftt year, as pernicious, seditious, and full of falsehoods 
and calumnies aguiost the magistrates and ofHcers of the 
king. Machault also translated from the Italian, a “ Hjs-- 
tory of transactions in China and Japan, taken from letters 
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wntteti 1621 and 1622/' Paris, 1627^ Svo*—JoH» BiF- 
TIST DE Mach AULT) another Parisian Jesuit, who died May 
22, 1640, aged after having been rector of the colleges 
at Never- and Rouen, left Gesta a, Soc* Jes. In Regno 
Siiiemi, ^thiopicn, et Tibetano j’* and some other works of 
the historical kind, but of little rcputauon.-^JAMLS DC 
Macuault, a Jesuit also, bom 16u0, at Faria, taught ethics 
and philosophy, and was afterivards rector at Alenin, Or¬ 
leans, and Caen< He died 16 S 0 , at Paris. His works are, 
^De Missiunibus Paragnaria^ et tiliis in America meridio- 
nail ** Dc rebus Japonicis;*' De Fruvinciis Goana, 
Malabarica, ei all is ** l)e Heguo Cocbineinensi ** De 
Missione lieligiosorutn Sudetatis J. in Herside C' ** He 
Regno Madureniii, J'angoreu^i/^ 

MACHIAVEL (Nicholas), a celebrated political writer 
and hLstorian, was bom of, a good family, at Florence, in 
He lirst distinguished himself as a dramatic writer, 
but his comedies are not formed on the purest morals, nor 
are the verses by which he gained some reputation about 
the same time, entitled lo much praisCf ±Soon after be 
had entered fiubZic life, either from the love of liberty, or 
a spirit of faction, he displayed a restless and turbulent 
disposition, which not only diminished the respect doe to 
bis abilities, but frequently endangered his persimal safety. 
He involved himself in the conspiracy of Cappoui and Bos- 
coli, in consequence of which be was put to the torture, 
but endured it without uttering any confession, and was 
set at liberty by Leo X, against whose house that conspi¬ 
racy had been formed^ Immediaicly after the death 
Leo, he entered into another plot to expel the cardinal de 
Medici from Florence. Afterwards, however, he wais raised 
to high honours in the state, and became st^cretary to the 
Tepiiblic.of Florence, the duties of which olhee he per¬ 
formed with greui fidelity. He was likewise employed in 
embassies to king Lewis XIL of France; to the emperor 
Maxiuiiliaii; to the college of cardinal^; to the pope, 
JuUufi IL, and to other Italian princes. Notwithstanding 
the revenues whicJi must have accrued to him in these im¬ 
portant situations, it would appear that the love of money 
bad no influence on his mind, as he died in extreme po¬ 
verty in June 1527* Besides hia plays, his chief workf^ 
are^ L ‘^The Golden Ass/^ in imitation of Lucian and 
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Apuleiut; ** Discourses on the first Decade of Livy 
3. ** A History of FJorence 4, The Life of CasUuccio 
Castracani5, ‘‘ A IVeatise on tiie Military Art^*’ 6. A 
Treatise on the Ettiigration of the Northern Nations 
7- Another eniiiled “ Del Principe,’’ the Prince* This 
famoiM treatise, which was first published in 1515, and in¬ 
tended as a sequel to his discourses on tlte first decade 
pf Livy* has created very discordant opinions between 
critics of apparently equ:d skill and judgment, some hay¬ 
ing considered him as the friend of truth, liberty, and vir¬ 
tue, and others as the advocate of fraud and tyranny. 
Most generally the Prince” has been viewed in the 
latter light, all it>4 maxims and counsels being directed to 
the niainteiiance of power, however acquired, and by any 
means; and one reason for this opinion is perhaps natural 
enough, namely, its being dedicated to a nephew of pope 
Leo X* primed at Rome, rc-published in other Italian 
cities, and long read with attention, and even applause, 
without censure or reply. On the other hand it has been 
thought imposisible that Machtavel, who was born under a 
republic, who was employed as one of its secretaries, who 
perlbrmed so many important embassies, and who in bk 
oonvetsatjun always dwelt on the glorious actions of Brutus 
and Cassius, should have formed such a system against the 
liberty arto happiness of mankind. Hence it has frequently 
been urged on hts behalf, that it was not his intention to 
suggest wise and faithful coansek, but to represent in the 
darkest colours the schemes of a tyrant, and thereby ex¬ 
cite odium against him. Even lord Bacon seems to be of 
this opinion. The historian of Leo considers bis con¬ 
duct in a diFTereut point of view; and indeed all idea 
of his being ironical in this work is dissipated by the 
fact, mentioned hy Air. Hoscoe, that many of the most 
exceptionable doctrines in “ The Prince,*’ are also to be 
found in his “Discourses,” where it cannot te pretended^ 
that be hod any indirect purpose In view; and in the latter, 
he has in some instances referred to the former for the 
further elucidation of hU opiniout. In popular opinion 
The Prince” has afBxed to his name a lasting stigma; 
and Machiavelisni has long been a received appellatioit 
for perfidious and infamous politics. Of the historical 
writings of Castruccio Cajitracatii” 

is considered as partaking too much of the character of a 
romance ; but hh “ History of Florence,” comprising the 
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events of tbnt republic, between 1205 and 1494, tvhicb 
was written while the uutbur sustained the office of hisito^ 
riographer of the republic, although oot always acctirace 
in point of fact, may upon the whole be read with both 
pleasure and advantage. It has been of late years diweo-^ 
vered that the diary of the fno&t important events in Italy 
from 1492 to 1512, published by the Giuiiti in 1^68, 
under the i^ame of Biagio Buonaccorsi, is in fact a part of 
the notes of Machiavei, which he had intended for a con* 
linnatioP of his history; but which, after his death, re* 
tnained in the hands of hi^t friend BuouaocorsL This U a 
circumstance of which we were not aware when we drew 
up the account of iWia author under the natne Esperiente. 

In English we have a translation of the whole of Ma* 
chiavers works by Far tie worth, and editions of them are 
common in almost every language.* 

MACKENZIE (Sir George), an mgenioua and learned 
writer, and eminent lawy'or of Scotland, was descended 
from an ancient and noble family, hts father Simon Mac¬ 
kenzie being brother to the earl uf Seafurth. He was 
bom at Dundee, in the county of Angus, in 1636, and 
gave early proofs of an extraordinary genius, having gone 
through the usual ciasaic authors, at ten years of age. He 
was then sent to the universities of Aberdeen and St. An¬ 
drews's, where be finisbed bis studies in logic and phiioso- 
phy before he had attained his sixteenth year* After this, 
be turned his thoughts to the civil law, and to increase his 
knowledge of it, travelled into France, and became a close 
student in the university of Bourges, for about three ars. 
On bis return home, he was called to the bar, became an 
fdvocate in 1G56, and gained the character of an eminent 
pleader in a few years. 

While he made the law his profession and chief study, 
he cultivated a taste for polite literature; and produced 
some works which added not a little to his reputation. In 
1660, came out hk Aretinu^ seripus Romance,’* in 
which he shewed a gay and exuberant fancy. In 1663, he 
published his Religio 8toici;** or a short discourse upon 
several divine and mural subjects^ with a friendly address 
to the fanatics of all sects and sorts. This was followed, 
in 1665^ by ** A Moral Essay,'* preferring solitude to pub- 
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]te ctiip¥o;)nei>t, and all its advantages; sueh as fame, 
command, riches, pleasures, conversacton, &c. This was 
answered by John Evelyn, esq. in another essay, in which 
the preference was given to public eiRpioyment. fn 1667, 
be primed his ** Moml gallantrya discourse, in which 
he endctavours to prove, that the point of honour, setting 
^idtf ali other ties, obliges men to be virtuous; and tliat 
ahere U nothing so mean and an worthy of a gentleman, as 
vice: to which is added, a consolation against calumnies, 
shewing ho.v to bear them with cheurfulness and patience. 
Afterwards he published **Tlie moral history of frugality,^* 
With its opposite vices, covetousness, niggardliness, pro-^ 
digjlky, and luxury, dedicated to the university of Ox¬ 
ford ; and Reason,*^ an essay, dedicated to the hon* 
Robert Boyle, esq* All these works, except " Aretino,** 
were collected and printed together at London, in 1713, 
Svo, under the title of Essays upon several moral sub* 
jects i** and have been regarded as abounding in good 
sense and wit, although upon the whole the reasoning is 
rather superficial Besides these essays, which were the 
production of such hours as could be spared from hb pro^ 
fession, he was die author of a piny and a poem* The 
poem is entitled ** C^flia's country-house and closet;” 
and ill it are the following lines upon the earl of Montrose: 

Montrose, Ms country's gior^, and it* sh<me, 

Cffisar in all things equalfd, but Ms &c*'' 

Which our predecessor quoted principally to shew, that; 
Pope bitnself, infinitely superior as his talents in poetry 
were, did npt dlsdaiQ to imitate this author, in his Essay 
on Criticism ^ 

" At length Eraemua^ that great Injur'd namej 

The glory of the priesthood, and tht thamtt 

Soon after Mr. Mackenzie bad been employed'as coun¬ 
sel for the marquis of Argyle, he was promoted to the 
ofBce of a judge ki the ciiminat court; which be discharged 
with 80 much credit and reputation, that he was made 
kiug^^ advocate in 1674, and one of the lords of the privy- 
council in Scotland* He was also knighted by bis majesty* 
In these offices he met with a great deal of trouble on ac¬ 
count of the rebellions which happened in his time ; and 
his office of advocate requiring him to act with severity, 
he did not escape being censured for having, in the deaths 
of aome particular persona who were executed, stretched 
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the law.*; too fan This ailudrs to the noted trials orBaillie 
of Jervbwood, that uf the eaii of Argyle^ and the prosecu¬ 
tions agaiusi Mitcitel and Learmuiuh, ei'euta which make 
a great figure in the history of that unhappy period ; but 
in the opinion of the late lord Woc>dhouseicc> “ his own 
defence will fully justify his conduct in the breast of every 
tiiau whose lud^meiit is not penerted by the same preju- 
dicesj hostile to ail good government, which led those in-* 
fatuated offendjerii to the dcxim they merhed/* (Sec 
Mackenzie's Works, Vindication of the government oi 
Charles IJ.) 

Upon the abrogation of the penal laws by James IK sir 
George, though he had always been renmrkable for bis 
loyahy, and censured for bis zeal, thought himself obliged 
to iiesign his post; being convinced that he could not dis- 
cliarge the duties of it at that crisis with a good conscieDt'c- 
Ke was succeeded by sir John Daliymple, who, liowevnr, 
did not long continue in it ; for that unfortunate prince 
being convinced of his error, restored sir George to his 
post, in which he continued until the revolution, and then 
resigned it. He could not agree to the measures and tenns 
of the re volution; he hoped that the prince of Oiauge 
would have returned to his own country, wjien matters were 
adjusted between the king and his subjects; but finding 
that the event proved otherwise, he qnittei) all his eiii- 
pJo}mcnts in Scotland, and retired to England, resuUing 
to sjjcnd the remainder of his days in the university of Ox¬ 
ford, He accurdingly arrived there in September 1689, 
and prosecuted his studies in the Bodleian library, being 
admitted a student ihere by a grace passed in the congre^ 
^tion June iJ, 1690* In the spring following he went to 
Loudon, where he contracted a disorder, of vvliich he died 
May 2, 1691, His body conveyed by land lo Scot¬ 
land, tuid interred with great pomp solemnity at Edin¬ 
burgh, hh funeral being attended by all tbe council, no¬ 
bility, college ot justice, college of physicians, university, 

and a greater concourse of people than 
ever was seen on any similar occasion. 

Besides tbe moral pieces mentioned above, he wrote se¬ 
veral works to illustrate the laws and customs of hb coun- 
try, to vindicate tbe inonarchy from the restless contri¬ 
vances and attacks of ibose whom he esteemed its enemies, 
and to maimain the honour and glory of Scotland, To il¬ 
lustrate tbe lavra and customs of his cotmtry, he published 
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A Discourse upon the laws and cuatoDis of Scotland in 
matters criminal/' 1674, 4ta. Idea elofiueudie furensia 
hodiernal, una cum actione forenst ex unaquaqne juris 
parte/’ J681, Svo. ** Institutions of the laws of Scot¬ 
land,*’ 1684, SvQ. ** Ohservattuiis upon the acts of par* 
llament,'* i€S6, falto. Besides these, several other trea^ 
tisea of law are inserted in Ids works, printed at Edjnbiirgb^ 
1716, in 2 volst folio, in vindication of monarchy, he 
wrote his Jus regiuin ; or the just and solid foundationii 
of monarchy in general, and more especially of the mo^ 
narchy of Scotland; maintained against Buchanan, Naph- 
thali, Dolcman, Milton, Lend, 1684, 8vo, This 

book being dedicated and presented by the author to the 
university of Oxford, he received a letter of thanks from 
the convocation. With the same view he published hia 
** Discovery of the fanatic plot/* printed at Edinburgh, in 
1684, folio; and his Vindication of the government of 
Scotland during the reign of Charles H.” Also the ** Me* 
thud of Proceeding against Criminals and Fanatical Gove- 
uanters/’ 1691, 4io, The pieces which he published in 
honour of his nation, were as follow; ** Observations on 
the Laws and Customs of Nations as to Precedency, with the 
science of heraldry, treated as a part of the civil law of 
nations i wherein reasons ate given for its principles, and 
etymologies for its harder terms/* 1680, folio* “ A De¬ 
fence of the Antiquity of the Royal Line of !^cotlund; with 
a true account when the Scots were governed by the king« 
in the Isle of Britain/’ 1635, 3vo* This was written hi 
answer to An historical Account of Church ^Government 
as it was in Great Britain and Ireland, when they first re¬ 
ceived the Christian religion,” by Lloyd, bishop of 
Asaph. Sir George’defence was published in June 1685; 
but before it came oat it was animadverted u|>on by Dr. 
StillingHeet, who bad seen it in manuscript in the jireface 
to his ** Origines Britannic®.** Sir George replied the 
year following, in a piece entitled The Antiquity of the 
Royal Line of Scotland farther den red and defended 
against the exceptions lately offered by Dr. Stillingfieet, 
in bis Vindication of the Bishop of St. Asaph /* and here 
tike controversy appears to have endeil. It is remarkable^, 
jiowcver, that sir George’s books were translated into Latin, 
printed at Utrecht in I6B9, and then presented to WtL 
tiam-Henry prince of Orange, who wrote two very polite 
letters of thanks to him for his performance. 
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Among tbe instances of thu aothor*«£e»1 for hi* country^ 
it h necessary bo mention his founding of tbe lawyer^ 
lirary at iildiiiburgh, in lfiS9. Thii^ which is nofv knomr 
by the name of the advocate's library, wan afterwards scored. 
with variety of manuscripts, relating particularly to the 
antiquities of Scotland, and with a line collection of books, 
in all sciences, classed in that excellent order, which be: 
prescribed in an elegant Latin oration, pronounced upon 
the opening of it, and printed among bis works. 

Judging, says a late elegant and judiciotis writer, from 
the writings of sir George Mackenaie, his talents appear 
to b^ve been rather splendid than solid. He certainly 
possessed uncommon assiduity and activity of mind, as the 
number and variety of bis compositions testify; and per¬ 
haps the Biiperbcial manner in whU-h be haa treated many 
of those subjects foreign to hts profession, is tbe less to 
be wondered at, in a man whose time was' so occupied in 
professional duties. The obscurity and confusion that are 
discernible in some of his juridical discussions, may have 
arisen in a great measure from the rude, unmethodiaed, 
and almost chaotic state of tbe law of Scotland, both civil 
and criminal, in his days. On one account alone, akhougb 
every other merit were forgotten, sir George Mackenzie 
is,entitled to respect as a lawyer. He was the first who 
exploded from the practice of the criminal courts of Scot'* 
land that most absurd and iniquitous doctrine^ that no de* 
fence was to be admitted in exculpation from a criminal 
iiidictment which was contrary to the libel {indictment}; as, 
if John were accused of having murdered James, by giving 
him a mortal wound with a sword, it was not allowable for 
John to prove in bis defence, that tbe wound was not given 
in any vital part, and that James died of a fever caught 
afterwards by contagiofi. : 

As ao elegant scholar, . lord Woodhonselee ranks sir 
George among the ornaineuts ef his country. His Latin 
compositions are correct and ornate in no common degree* 
His style is evidently formed on the writings-' of Cicero, 
and tbe young Pliny r and though a little tinctured with 
tbe more florid eloquence of Quinctilian, is entirely free 
from the false embellishments and barbarlams of the writers 
of the lower ages. His Idea Eloquentis forensis,"' is a 
masterly tractate, which enumerates and eloquently de- 
jscribes all the important Tcquisites of a pleader, and gives 
the most judicious precepts for the cultivation of 
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voriogf excellencies, and the avoiding of the ordinary defects 
of lorensK eloquence* Hia “ Characterca quorutidam apud^ 
Scotos Advocaiorum^” evince a happy talent of painting, 
not only the great and prominent dilTerences of manner in 
the pleaders of hts age, but ot discritninating, with sin¬ 
gular nicety, and in the moat appropriate terms, the more 
minute and delicate shades of distinction,' which a critical 
judgment alone couM perceive, and which could be 6e* 
dineated only by a master’s hand. It is, adds lord Wr>od- 
houselec, highly to the honour of this eminent man, that 
he appears to have possessed a true sense of the dignity of 
his protCBsion; and that he perpetually endeavoured, aa 
much by his example as by bis precepts, to mark the con* 
trast between the prosecution of the taw, as a liberal and 
ingenuous occupation, and its exercise (too common) as a 
mercenary trust' 

MACKENZIE (Geokoe), viscount Tarbat, and first 
earl of Crotnerty, a person eminent for hU learning and 
for his abilities ana statesman, was descended from a branch 
of the family of 8eafonh. He succeeded to the family 
estate on the death of his father sir John Mackenzie, and 
also to his unshaken fealty for Charles 11. during whose 
exile he had a commission to levy what forces he could 
procure, to promote the restoration. After that event, he 
was made one of the senators of the college of justice, clerk 
register*of the privy rouncil, and justice*generai, an office 
which had been hereditary in the family of Argyle, till it 
was surrendered in the preceding reign. Jamc^ 1L made 
him a baron and viscount, but on tl^ abdication of that 
monarch, whom it woukl appear be had favoured too much, 
be lost his office of krd^reglster for some time, until king 
William Ilf. was pleased to restore it in being no 

stranger to his abilities. In queen Anne’s reign, 1703, he 
was constituted secretary of s^te, and the following year 
was advanced to the dignity of earl of Cromerty. He died 
in 1714, at the age of eighty*three, or, according to ana* 
ther account, eighty*eight. 

Douglas describes him as a man of singular endowments, 
great learning, well versed in the lawis and antiquities of 
his country, and an able statesman. Macky, or rather 
Davis, adds, that ** he hod a great deal of wit, and was the 

^ Lifis ptvSmhI to liii Worki. fol^lofd Woodbooieke’i Life of Lord Ktftvci. 
^LslQg^t of OvaTiiiktfl.—GtnL toMJCHI. 

5l>. 
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plecuaniest companion in tho world; liad btieti rcry band- 
some tn bis person; woa uli and fair compleKioned ; niueh 
esteejned by the royal society^ a greac'master in philoao- 
phy, and well received as a writer by men of leuers^^'^ 
Bishop Nicolsoti notices a co-py of the continuation of 
FoL;dun’s ** Scotichronicui^^^ in the hand-writing of^tbir 
nobletnan, he terms ** a judicious preserver of tbc 

antiquities of \ii^ country/^ He wrote, 1* A Vindica* 
tiod of Robert, the third litiig of Scotland, from the impu¬ 
tation of basuiidy, Edin. 1693, 4tu. *2. *■ Synopsis 
Apocalyptica; or a short and plain Explication and Appli¬ 
cation of Darnel’s Prophecy, and St. John’s Revelation, in 
<;onsent with it, and consequential to it; hy G. E. of C. 
tniclng in the steps of the admirable lord Napier of Mer- 
chiston,’* Edin. 1708. 3, An historical Account of the 

Conspiracies, by the carls of Gourie, and Robert Logan 
of llestalrig, against king James VJ. of glorious memory, 
dbc.’* Edim 1713, Bvo. Mr. Gough has pointed out tliree 
papers on natural curiosities, by lord Cromerty, in the 
“ Pbilbsophical TraJisactions j" and A Vindicaiiou,’^ by 
him, of the reformation of the church of -Scotland, with 
some account of the-<Records, was printed in the Sr.ota^ 
Magazine, for August 1802, from a M8. in the possession 
of Mr. Constable, bookseller,' of EdinbiirgliJ " u 

MAC KLIN (Chaklhs), the oldest actor, and perhaps 
the oldest man of his time, is entitled to t >me notice in 
lliis work, although his fame seems to have been derived 
principally from Ins longevity. - He is said to.have been 
born in the county of West Meath in Ireland, May I, 
1690. His family name was Mac-Laughlin, which, on his 
coming to London,' he changed to Macklin.' He was em^ 
ployed in early life, as badgemaji in Trinity college, Dub¬ 
lin^ until his twenty^first year, when he came to England^ 
and associated with some strolltng comedians; after which 
he went back to bis situation in Trinity college. In 1716 
he again came to England, and appeared as an actor in the 
theatre, Lincoln^s-inn-fleidls, where, in Feb. 1^41, he esta-* 
bliibed his fame by his performance of 8bylock in the 

Merchant of Venice/* in which he followed nature, truth, 
and propriety, with such effect, as to distance all other 
performers through the whole course of his long life. It 

4 ■ 

\ FjtVi .Bdilioii of JunI Orfbrd'a KoyAl and Nnbjc Tmiv 
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nvfti, ihe only character in vhicb he was 

nenti and ill his subsequent aUempta in characterv of inii. 
poftance, particularly iti tragedy, ^ere unsuccessful, or,'at 
leMt, displayed no ex cl mire aierit. The remainder of his 
life consists of a series oF tragi-comic adventures, involving 
the hifttory of the stage for a considerahie period, of wlycE 
it would he impossible to give a iatUfactory^brldgment* 
We therefore refer to our authorities, where Vi!) life ii de* 
fftilcit with great minuteness, and in a manner highly in^ 
teresting to those to whom the vicissitudes of the theatres, 
aud Uie wit of tlie green-room, are matters of importances 
He continued on the stage until 1789, when a decay of 
memory obliged him to take a last leave of it* In 11(91, a 
sum of money was collected by public Bubscription for the 
purchase of an annuity, which rendered his circumstancca 
easy. During the last years of his life, his understanding 
became more and more impaired, and in tbit state be died 
July 1 1, 1797, at the very great age of 107, if the date 
usually given of hts birth be correct* As a dramatic miter, 
he appears to much advantage in his Man of the World** 
and Itove Alamode,which still retain their popularity* 
He wai a man of good understanding, which he had im¬ 
proved by a course of reading, perhaps desultory, butsuffi*- 
cient to enable him to bear his part in conversation very satis- 
factori ty * While hi s memory remained, his fund of anecdote 
was immense, and rendered his company highly agreeable* 
His age, however, had in his opinion, conferred a dictatoriaL 
power, and it was not easy to argue with him, without ex¬ 
citing his irascible temper, which shewed itself in much 
coarseness of expression. . He is uid to hare breii in hts 
better days, a tender husband, a good father, and a steady 
friend* By his hrmness and resolution in supporting the 
rights of hit theatrical brethren, they were long relieved 
from a siiecies at oppression to whtcii they had been igao- 
miniously subjected for many years, whenever the caprice 
or malice of their enemies chose to exert itself* We al¬ 
lude, says one of his biographers, ^ to the prosecution 
which he commenced and carried on against a certain set 
of insignificant beiiige, who, catling themselves TH£ Towjr, 
used frequently to disturb the entertain men is of the theatre, 
to the terror of the actorv, as well as to the annoyance and 
disgrace of the publick**' It nlmosi needless to add that 
this advantage has been again lost to litf^ brethren,, by the 
toleration recently f^ranted to scenes of brutality in the 
VuL* XXL ^ F 
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the&tres both of London aud Dublin, and wbich bfta placed 
them at the mercy of the loiweflt and' mo^t unprincipled of 
fehe populace/ 

MACKNfGHT (JAif£9), a learned Scotch clergyman, 
wa^ born at Irvine, in Argyteshire, in 1721^ educated at 
the university of Glasgow, and af^er^ards^^ as was-the cub* 
tom at tbatjA^ime, beard a course of lectures at Leyden, 
After his reffitn he wu admitted Into the chutch, and tri 
May 1753, was ordained minister of Maybole, on which 
living he continued during sixteen years, ^ Here be com¬ 
posed his two celebrated works, the ^ Harmony of the Gos¬ 
pels,** and hii '* New Translation of tbte Epistles,** both 
which were very favourably received, and greatly advanced 
his reputation in the theological world, 'In tTG3 he pub<- 
lished a iecund edition of the ** Harmony,** with the addi¬ 
tion of BIX discour^s on Jewish amtquitles; and & third 
appeared in 1804, in 2 vols^ Svo. ljr'1783 also he pub¬ 
lished another work of great merit, entitled-“ The Truth 
of the Gospel History/* On accuimt of these publications, 
the university of Edinburgh conferred upon liim the de¬ 
gree of D, D. In L76f> he was thnnsluted tO'^the living of 
Jedburgh, and after three years, became one of the mi- 
iii&ters of Edinburgh, which situation hd retained during 
ike remainder oF his useful life. He was particularly ac¬ 
tive and xealous in promoting charitable institutions, es¬ 
pecially the fund established by act of parliament, for a 
provision to the widows and fatherless children of ministers 
ill the church of Scotland, As an autiior, Dr, Mackuight 
occupied a considerable portion of his time in the execu¬ 
tion of bis last and greatest work on the apostolical epistles. 
This was the result uf an almost unremitting labour during 
thirty years; he is said to have studied eleven hours in 
each Jay, and before the work was sent to the press, the 
whole MS, had been written hve tiniea with hii own baud. 
A spechnen was published in }787, containing his version 
of the epistles to theThessalonians; and in L7i^5 tl^e whole 
appear<^ in fmir vola. 4io, under the title of A New Li¬ 
teral Traii^laLujo fn^m the original Greek of all the Apos¬ 
tolical Eplf^des ^ with a commentary, and notes, phlloso* 
phlcal, critical, explanatory, and practic al,** with essays on 
several important subjects, and a life of the upoatle Paul, 
which iIncludes a coiupendiiim of the apostolical history. 

* DriiuUiGB.—Lift, hy Khkin:i;:i-^Tid C46liie. 
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H^virig &nl»he4 gre«A work| h& deSiFoii» of 
ing (be feaiainder of bis days fcee-from laborious- pujsiiVt%- 
and refused, (bough earnestly solicited, to undertake ft 
siinUar work with ^gard to the Aot^ of (be apostles* lo a 
very tbori time after^ (^ decline of his faculties beeaioe 
manifest, and abouMbe close of 179!) he caught a violent 
cold, the forerunner of other cpmplaints (bat put an end 
to his life in January 1800> Having early ^ctpiired a taste 
for classical literature, he studied (be writers of anti<^uiqr 
with critical skill, and wa^ well acr^uattitcd with metapby^ 
sical, moral, and mathematical science* As a preacher, 
without possessing the graces of elocution, he yv^s much 
admired for bis earnestnesa of manner, which rectd^red his 
discourses highly interesting and useful.* r, - 

MACLAINE (AgcaiBALD), a pious and learned elergy^ 
man, and for hfty years minister of the Engli^^h church At 
the Hague, was horn at Monschan in inland, in J72i^ 
and educated at Glasgow under the celehnited Mr, Hutcbe^ 
son, for the presbytenan^niimstry. HU youth was fpeht 
in Belfast, where he was long rem^nbered with delight 
by a numerous circle of friends, now nearly extinct, Abput 
the time of the rebeliiotv in 1745, when in hU ^tweti^y^ 
second year, he was invited to^ Holland^ and succeeded 
his venerable uncle Dr* MiUing, as pastor of ^the.Engli^ 
church at the Hague, and remained, in that situation until 
the invasion of the country by the-Freoch, in 1724^ cem<' 
pelled him to take refuge in England*, He bad not been 
here long when an only sl!^ter, whom he had not seen for, 
fifty years, joined him in coosequenceof the rebell j on Jft 
Ireland* During his residence ftt the Hague he was known 
and highly respected by all English travellers, and |iOt 
unfrequently consulted, on account of his extensive :eru- 
dition und knowledge of poluical history^ by official men 
of the highest rank* On bis arrival in England he fixed hts 
residence at Bath, as affording the best opportunities of 
union with many of those numerous friends he had known 
on the continent, and here be died, Kov. 25, 1804, aged 
eighty- two. 

During this long course, Dr Mac)aine*« superior endaw- ^ 
nientsof mind and heart, hb genius, learning, and indus¬ 
try, constantly directed by a love of virtue and truth, by 
piet}' and cliarity, diffused a benefickl inSuenro over the 

■ Lif? bjr, bj* ptffltu f 10 tUt *' 
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Mrboleof hi» pmfesBbnal and domestic vpbere, Ai & scho¬ 
lar) a gentleman, and a divine, uniformly displaying a 
judicious taste, an amiable deportment, and instructive 
example,^ he was-admired and loved by all who courted 
and enjoyed his society; especially those of whom he was 
a.distinguished archetype'-^the man of education, the 
polished companion, the benevolent friend, and pions 
Cbristiatip ■ ^ - 

Drt Maclaiw published in 1752 a sermon - on the death 
of the prince of Orange^ In 1755 his masterly translation 
of Mosbeim^s Ecclesiastical History made its first appear¬ 
ance, in 2 vols. 4to^ dedicated to William Prince of Orange*. 
It eifpedenced a most favourable reception, and was re¬ 
printed, 1755, in six vols« Bvo^ in which fonn it has had 
several subsequent editioni, particularly one published in 
IS 11, with valuable additions by Dr. Coote, the editor, 
cuid the Rev, Dr. Gleig, of Stirling. Feir^ pnbUcations, 
on their Brst appeerance, having been more generally read 
than Mr. Soame Jenyns's ** View of the internal Evidence 
of the Christian Religion, Bn Maclaine addressed to tliat 
gentleman a aeries of letters, 1777, in l^mo, written to 
serve the best purposes of Chriftianity, on a due conside¬ 
ration of the dhiingnished emtoence of Mr, Jenyns as a 
writer, of the singular mixture of piety, wtt, error, wis- 
doQ, and paradox, exhibited in his publication, and of his 
defence of ChristlaiLity on prtnoipJes which would lead 
men to enthusiasm or to scepticiam, according to their dif¬ 
ferent deposit ions. His only publications since were two 
fast termonS) 1793 and 1797, and a volume of sermons 
preached at the Hague. He was interred in the abbey 
church of Bath, where a monument has been since erected 
to his memory by bis friend Henry Hope, esq. * 

MACLAURIN (CoLi^], an eminent mathematiciau and 
philosopher, wasi the son of a clergyman, and born at KU- 
modan, near Tuverary, in Scotland, Feb. 169B. Hfs fa« 
mily was originally from Tirey, one of the western islands. 
He was sent to the university of Glasgow in 1709, where 
he continued five years, and applied himself to study in a 
moat intense manner^ particulhrty to the mnthertiiLtics. Hb 
great genius for this science discovered itself so early as ar 

h 

• F<ir ttiit work, by vtiicb thdiwiitSf hare b««a TCaliss^ii, Dr, MncUitie fe- 
Dply the tinatE luoa of 130/. 

^ From niAtenatii otilipiD^lf Furniihed brhii hi, ■ tbcrtf1i»iit in 
Sermon, by Dr. Ganllner, Det]!, 1003, 
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tweUe years of ace; wberii havirtg accidentally met with 
a copy of Euclid's Elements in a friend's chamherf he 
became in a few days master of the first sfk books without 
any assistance : and it rs certain, th&i In his sUteenth year 
he had invented many of the propositions, which were 
afterwards published as part of his work entitled Geo^ 
metria Organica.'* In hts fifteenth year, he tonic the de^ 
gree of master of arts; nn which occasion he composed 
ind publicly defended a thesis** On the power of gravity/' 
with great applause^ After this he quitted the univeraity, 
and retired to^ country-seat of his unde, who had the caie 
of his education, his parents being'dead .jiotne time* Here 
he spent two or three years in pursuing hit fivouritA studieB; 
and such wasltis acknowledged merit, thai hd^ing jn l7l% 
offered himself a candidate for the professorship of matha- 
inatics in the-Marischal'college of Abei'deeDjv b^^obtained 
it.after a ten days trial 3gatfl^^t a vfry ^le-Competitor. In 
1719 he went to London, where iie iefk- bi|i^ ** Ceometriii 
Organtoa" in the'ppeiiis,-abd^faere^he'kbbcamej^lcquajnted 
with Dr, Hoadly, bishop of BahgoiV:&r*fCJaAe, sir lakac 
Newton, and other emineVt men*' j At thesame timehe wai 
admitted a-member of the royal socieiiyq^arid ttffhnother 
journey in 172 he con tract od*'An iptnndcy^^Wiilli Martiit 
Eolkes, esq. the presidet of it, which lABtod^ to his death. 

In 117 22, lord Polwanh, plonlpotentiary^^of fha-kinjf of 
Great Britain at the congress of Cambi^y, ongaged hid to 
go as tutor and companion to bis ekleit son, who chdil 
to set out on his travels/^ short way at'Paris, and 

visiting other cities in France, they fixed in Lormin ; '^ivere 
Msclauriri wrote hia treatise ** On the parcufiioti: of 
Bodies,'' which gained the prize of the royal adadetny of 
sciences, for*! 724; but hit pupil dying aopn after at Mont¬ 
pelier, he returned, immediately to bis- professarthip' at 
Aberdeen- He was hardly settled here when he reeeited 
^n invitation to Edinburgh ; the patrons of that university 
being desirous that he should supply the place of Mr. 
James Gregory, whose great age and infiriaities iiad ren¬ 
dered him incapable ofte^hiug^ Ou this occasion he had 
some difHculties to encounter, arising from compelitors, 
who had great interest with the patrons of the university, 
and also from the want of a a additional fond for the new 
professor; all which, however, at length were surmounted, 
in cons^uence of two letters from sir Isaac Newtoo. In 
one, addressfrd to himself^ with allowance to shew if to 
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the patrons of the miiverslty* sir Isaac expresset himself 
thus: I am very glad to hear that yoti have a prospect 

of b^ng joioed to Mr* James Gregory, in the professorship 
o(, the snatheniaticB at Editiburgh, not only because yosi 

are'my friend, but prmcipatly because of your abilities ; 
you being acquainted as well with the new icnproveEnenLi 
of mathematics, with the former state of thove sciences* 
1 l^rtily wish you good success, and shall be very gtad to 
hear of yourb^ingele<;tedp'’ In a second letter to the lord 
provost of Edinburgh, lie writes thus : “I am glad to un- 
derotand that Mr. Maclaurln is in good rejiute amon|;st you 
for bis skill in mathematics} fori tlijiik he deserves it very 
Well f and to satisfy you th^t I do not flatter him, and also 
to encourage him to accept the place of assisting Mr* 
Gregory, in order to succeed him, t am ready, if you 
please to give me leaye, to contribute per annum 
towards a provision for him, till Mr Gregory's place be¬ 
comes void, if I live so long, and t wilt pay it to hU order 
in London/' 

In Nov, 1725, be was introduced into the university at 
the saine time with his learned colleague and intimate 
friend, Dr* Alexander Monrb, pri>fessor of anatomy. After 
this, the mathematical classes soon became very numerous, 
there being generally upwards of 100 students attending 
his lectures every year. These being of different standing 
and proficiency, lie was obliged to divide them into four 
or five classes. In each of which he employed a full hour 
every day, from the fim of Nov* to the first of June* In 
the first class he taught the first six books of Euclid^s 
Elements," plain trigonometry, practical geometry, the 
elements of fortification, and an introduction Co algebra. 
The second studied algebra, the 11 th and i2th books of 
Euclid, spherical trigonomatry, conic sections, and the 
general principles of astronomy* The third went on in 
astronomy and perspective, read a part of bir Isaac New¬ 
ton's ** Prlticipia,'* and saw a course of experiments for 
illustrating them performed: he afterwards read and de¬ 
monstrated the elements of fluxions. Those in the fourth 
class read a system of fluxions, the doctrine of chances, 
and the re^ of Newton’s ** Principia.” Besides these la¬ 
bours belonging to his’ professorship, he had frequeptly 
other employments and avocatioiii* If an uncommon ex¬ 
periment was said to have been made any where, the 
curious were desirous of having it repeated by him ; and if 
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an eclipse or comet iras to be observehis telescopes wen 
always in readiness. " ^ . 

He lived & bachelor to the year 1T3S; but being formed 
for spciec^j a« well as contemplation^ he then aiarried 
Anrie, the daughter of Mr, Walter Stewart^ solicitor-gene^ 
ral to his late majesty for Scotland. By this lady be had 
seven children, of which, two sons and three daughters^ 
together with W wife, survived him. In 17S4, Berkeley; 
bishop of Ctoyne, published a piece called “The Ana¬ 
lyst;’’ in which he took occasion, from some disputes that 
had arisen concerning the grounds of the fluxionai^ me¬ 
thod, to explode the method itself, and also to charge 
xnaihematiclans in general with iniidelity in religion, Mae- 
laurin thought himself included in this charge, and began 
an answer to Berkeley’s book; but, as he proceeded, to 
many discoveries, so many new theories and problem a oc¬ 
curred to him, that, instead of a vindicatory pamphlet, it 
increa^d to “A complete system of Fluxions, with their 
application to the most considerable problems in geome¬ 
try and natural philosophy." This work, which was pub¬ 
lished at Edinburgh in J742, 2 vols. 4to, cost him iuhnUe 
pains, and will do him immortal honour, being indeed the 
most complete treatise on that science that has yet ap¬ 
peared In the mean time, he was continually gratifying 
the public with some performance or observation of bit own, 
many of which were published in the fifth and sixth vo¬ 
lumes of the “ MetUcal Essays,” at Edinburgh. Some of 
them appeared likewiste in “ The Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions;" as the following: I- “Of the conitruction and 
measure of CnrvtV’ 2, “ A new method of describing all 
kinds of Curves." 3* “ A letter to Martin Folkes; on 
Equations with impossible Hoots, May 1726*" 4. “ Con¬ 
tinuation of the same, March 1729." 5. “December the 
2ist, 1732, On the description of Curves; with an account 
of farther improvements, and a paper dated at Nancy, 

V Dr* ThAdiKH), hnwflfer^ ivniiirki ttkiumtrjgft) frttrf pcnon «!» 
th«t his demgDiinttiw* tre ohta so perqsti the bo<ik, thar sll 

loot Hud ooinplictted* sni mjaEn lioiis of Dr. Bsrkelcy sridvi tbt due* 
■uch auention to rollow thfritJu trlveofSuxioiasncoinpletelf rsfutcit, 
that he believeiilney are adaom pemwl aikl vhsfceivr dfiobtt lIw luwt qmpiiouf 
hj ttie matheibsiiinsiii of tlis present Bstsphf alaisnt njay ih^bk pEoporb^Fc- 
Am.jt *hV| h«Tinc tame^ iluoit Uh sAer w start okool ib« nstare of mti- 
»tiols of tbeirsticcitioD to the uldfti- oitiei, 0» BaUitniiLiirLiiA h« no moif 
t«l methopdt arc oot ao cspitble tstbeir conoeni srjuh tham iliati #jlh iha FamDiis 
p-edcHHun of rDLUmilijt lonj lyatfafl- iophi«ttis shoot tpicr sod oioiioib 
rinl damoMtratiiWi. Put it sj|] hs Tbocssw^ Hiih of tbe Roysl SocieTj, 
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Not. 27, 1722,*' 6. An account of the tjeatUe of I'Iuk- 
iotif, Jan* 27, 1742/^ 7. ** The same continued, March 

10^ 1742.’* 8. ** A Rule for hnding the meridioual parts 

of a Spheroid wKh the same exactness aa of a Sphere, Aug. 
174L** d. ** Of the Basis of the Cells wherein the Bees de¬ 
posit tbeir honey, Nov* 3, 1734-** 

■ In the midat of tliese studies he was always ready to 
promote any scheme which might contribute to the service 
of hii country- When the earl of Morton set out,' in 1739, 
foi Orkney and Shetland, to visit bk estates there, he de- 
stied Mr* M&cLaurin to assist him in settling the geography 
of those countries, which is very erroneous in all our maps, 

, to examine their natural hUtory, to survey the coasts, and 
to take the measure of a degree of the meridian* Machtu- 
rin*s family affairs, and other connections, however, not 
allowing of his absence, he drew up a memorial of what 
be thought necessary to be observed, furnished the proper 
instruments, ancl recommended Mr* Short, the famous op¬ 
tician, as a bt operator for the managemeut of themi He 
had still another scheme for the improvement of geography 
and navigation, of a more extensive nature; which was, 
the opening a passage from Greenland to the South Sea 
by the North pole. That such a passage might be found, 
he was so fully persuaded, that be has been heard to say, if 
his iltuatiou could admit of such adventures, ha would un¬ 
dertake the voyage, even at hts own charge. But when 
schemes for finding it were kid before the parliament in 
1744, and himself consulted by several persona of high 
.rank concerning^ them, before he could finish the'memorials 
he proposed to send, the premium was limited to the 
diacoyery of a North-West passage : and he used lo-re¬ 
gret, that the wofd West was inserted, became he thought 
that passage, if at all to be found, must He not far 
the pole. 

In 1745, haring been very active ifi forutying the city 
of Edinburgh against the rebel army, he was obliged to Ry 
to the north of England; where he was invited by ^ Her¬ 
ring, then archbishop ot York, to reside with him during 
hU stay in this country. ** Here,*’ says he, in a letter to 
one of his frieodei, ** I live as happy as a mao oao do, who 
is ignorant of the state of bis family, and who sees the ruin 
^of his country-’* We regret to add, that in this expedition 
being exposed to cold and bardshipi, and naturally of a 
weak and tender constitution, be laid the foundattou of a 
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dnipiical dmtder, whkh p&t in end Jiiae*^4, 

1746^ There is a cirCum^aeCe edt^rded of‘ him 

during b)i Ust motpeni^ i^hkh ihows that be Mi th^ in- 
qujmig philoiopherto the last: He 4«»ire4 hi«ii«iend -Dn 
Mfjiiro to account for a phenomenon he then obiertM' in 
himself, viz* flashes of fire seeming to dart 
while 10 the mean lime his sight was failings so thaihe conld 
scarcely distinguish one object from anotiwr.'^ . . '*uj 
Mr. Maclaurin is said to have been a very, good, aa tveli 
as a very great man, and worthy of aiTection aa^weU aa ad- 
miration. His peculiar merit as a philosopher Vas, 
his studies^were accommodated to general utility ; and We 
find, in many places of his works, an application even of 
the most abstruse theories, to the perfection of mechanical 
arts* He had resolved, for the same purpose, to compose 
a course of practical mat hematics, and to rescue several 
useful branches of the science from the bad treatment they'- 
lOften meet with in less skilful handa. But all this hit death 
prevented; unless we should reckon, at a part of bis in¬ 
tended work, the translation of Dr. David Gregory's '‘Ftac- 
tical Geometry,*' which he revised, and published with 
additions, 1745. He had, however, frequent epportunU 
ties of serving his friends and bis country by hirgreat ikiU. 
Whatever difficulty occurred concerning the constructing 
orperfecthig of machines, the working of mines, the im¬ 
proving of manufactures, the conveying of water, or the 
execution of any other public work, he was at hand to re¬ 
solve it* He was likewise employed to terminate some dis- 
pnto? of cotist^quence that bad arisen at Glasgow concern¬ 
ing the gauging of vesaelj *y and for that purpose presented 
to . the comtMissioners of exoise two elaborate lueinorjaU/ 
with the^i demon$trattons, containing rules by which the 
officera now act. He made aUo calculations relating to^the 
provision, now esLablidied by law, for the children and wi¬ 
dows of the Scotch clergy, and of the profesi^ors in the 
universities, enuiling them to certain anniimefl and sdms, 
upon the voluntary annual payment of a certain sum by 
the aicumbeni. in contriving and adjusting this wise 
and useful scheme, he bestowed a great deal ^of labour, and 
coutribute<i, not a little, towards bringing it to perfection* 
Among his W'orks, we have mentloMed his “ Geomotria 
Organica,** in which be treats of die description of curve 
lines by coutinued motion ; and that which gained the 
prize of the roy?. academy of sciences in 1734. In 1T40, 
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lie likewise sbftred tte prize of the ssi^e academy, with the 
celebrated BcrnouilU and Euler, for rwolving the motioti 
of the tides from the theory of gravity i a quettion which 
bad beeii given out the former year, without?receiving any 
fiolution. Ef^had only ten day* for compoaing this paper, 
and could not hud leisure to tranacribe a fair copy; *o that 
the Paria edition of it i* incorrect. He afterward^t reviaed the 
whole, and inaefted itinbi^ ** Treatise of Fluxions/* aa be 
did also the/ substance of the former piece. Those, with the 
" Treatise of Fluxions/* and the piece* printed in the ** Phi- 
loiophical Transact! on a,’* of which we have given a list, are 
ftlt the writing* which he lived to publish. Since his death, 
two volume* more have appeared; his Algebra/* and his 
^Account of sir Isaac Newton’aPhilosophicuVdiscoverieB,’* 
tti* ** Algebra/* though not finished by himself, is yet 
allowed to be excellent in its kind ; containing, in no large 
volume, a complete elementary treatise of that science, as 
far a* it has hitherto been carried; besides some neat analy¬ 
tical papers on curve tines. His “ Account of sir Isaac New-^ 
ton's Philosophy** wa* occasioned by the following circuin^ 
stance*: sir Isaac dying in tlie‘beginning of 172», his 
nephew, Mr* Conduitt, 'proposed to publish an account of 
his life, and desired Mr* Maclaurin’s assistance. The JaU 
ter, out of gratitude to his" great benefactor, chearfully 
undertook, and soon finished, the history of the progress 
which philosophy had made before sir Isaac** time: and 
this was the first draught of the work in hand, which not 
going forward, on account of Mr* Conduiit’s death, was 
returned to Mr» MaclaurfiT. To this he afterwards made 
great additions, and lefk 4i in tbe state in which it now ap¬ 
pears. Hi* t&ain^ design'seem* to have been, to explain 
only those parts of tir Isaac** philosophy which have been, 
and still are, controverted : and this is supposed to be the 
reason, why hi* grand discoveries concerning light and 
colour* are but transiently and generally touched. 'For it is 
known, that ever since the experitnents on which hi* doc¬ 
trine of tight and cotoum is founded, have been repeated 
with due care, thitdoctrine had not been contested; whereas 
hi* theory of celestial phenomena, founded on gravitation, 
had been mitunderstaod, and even ridiculed. The weak 
charge of introducing occult qualities has been frequently 
repeated; foreign professors still amuse themaelves with 
imaginary triumphs; and even the polite and iugCDtout 
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tMfditwl Poligpi^ hw hten Beduc«d to lend them the 
bertnony of his numbers, ^ 

To the last mentioned of his works is prefixed An Ac¬ 
count of the Life Und Writings of Mr, Maclaurinfrom 
which we have taken the substance of the present memoir,* 

MACLAURIN [JOH£i, Lori> Dheghobn), son of the 
preceding^ was born at Edinburgh in December 1734, 
and educated at the gtammar-scbool and university of 
Edinburgh, Having applied to .the study of the law, be 
was admitted a member of the faculty of advocates at 
Edinburgh in 175C In 1782, a royal society whs esta* 
blished m Edinburgh, of which Mr. Maclaurin was one of 
the original constituent members^ and at an early period 
of the institution he read an essay to prove that Troy if as 
taken by the Greeks, In 1787 he was raised from the 
Scottish bar, at which be bad practised long and suocets- 
fully, to the bench, by the title of lord ^Dreghorn, He 
died in 1798. As an author we have ^*An Easay on Literary 
Properly“ A Collection of Criminal Cas^;’’ “ An 
Essay on Patronage;'^ and some poetical pieces, wiib 
■three dramas, entitled ‘^Hampden,’* The Public,*’ and 
** 7'lie Philosopher's Opera.** During the'years 1792, 3, 
4, and 5, lord Dreghorn kept a journal, or diary, in which 
he recorded the various events that happened in Etiro|>e 

■ during those years. From this journal he made a selection 
for publication; and in 1799 a selection of hii lordship's 
works was printed in two vois. Svo, containing most of the 
pieces mentioned above; ^ It has, however, been generally 
thought that these added very little to his reputation, the 
chajacter of his poetry being that of mediocrity, and his 
prose neither very lively nor profound^ though he occasion¬ 
ally exhibits learning and acuteness, and always an ardent 
love of liberty/** 

MACPHEHSON (James), an author whose fame rests 
^ chiefly on his being the editor of Ossian’s poems, was de¬ 
scended from one of the most ancient families in the North 
of Scotland, being cousin-german to the chief of the dun 

■ of the Macphersons, who deduce their origin from the an¬ 
cient Cattiof Germany, His father, however, was a farmer 
of no great afRueitce.. He was born in the parish of King- 
cusle,- Inverness-shire, in the latter end of 1738, and re* 

^ Ltffl a» mbove,—Ur* of iJHt 

' ^ Lif« pnfiirdl to bli Work*- 
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ceived the first rudiEnt^uts of hji education at one of the 
parish schools in district called Badeuoch, from whieh^ 
in 1752, he entered King's collegL^^ Aberdeen^ wbera he 
displayed muire genius wan learning, entertaiEvnig the 
society of which he was a tneuiber, nod diverting the 
younger part of it from their studies by bis humorout and 
dojigrel rhimes* Abnui ^wo months after his a<1aiissioii 
iDt<j the university, the King's college added two months 
to.the length of its annual setsion or term, wbicu induced 
.^ith many otb« r young men, to remove to 
Mariscbal ooliegG,,;w^ure the sessioa contiouuAl short; and 
this clrc^mstallce has led the biographer, from whom vre 
borrow it, to. suppose that his father was not opment. 
Soqh after h^ left coUegef of perhaps before, he was 
schoolmaster of Jluthven or Kiven, of BaUt^noeb, and after* 
wards is said to bare delighted as lutfe m hts unugutiist 
Johnson,, in the racollectioD of that period, ^wheti he was 
compelled, hy^ the ttairiawness of his fortune, to leach boys 
in an pbscure jehooL 

It was here, however, about 175&, that he publitbed 
the ** Highlander,'' an heroic poem in six cantos, 12mo.. 
Of this poem, which has not fallen in our way, we have 
seep two opinions, the one, that it indicated considerable 
genius in so young an author; tbe other that it is a tissue 
jof fustian and absurdity, feeble,^ and in sonie parts rid ten* 
lous, and shews little or no talent in the art of versification. 
This last we take to be the opinion of the late Isaac Heed, 
who bad a copy of the poem, i^'bich was pu^haeed at his 
sale by George Chalmers, esq, Mr. Heed adds, that in a 
short lime the author became sensible of its faults, and 
endeavoured to suppress it About the same time he 
wrote an “ Ode on the arrival of the Earl Marischat in 
Scotland," which he called an attempt in tbe manner of 
Pindar, bow justly, the reader may determine, as it was 
published in the European Magasiue for 1726. 

It was intended that he should enter into tbe service of 
the church, but whether he eve^ took orders is uneexuin. 
Mr, Cray speaks of him as a young clergyman; but David 
Hume probably more truly describes him ns “ a modest 
sensible young man, not settled in any living, but em* 
ployed ^ ^ private tutor ui Mr< Graham of Balgowan's 
family, a way of life whicii he is not fond of." This was 
in 1760, when he surprized the world by the publication 
of “ Ffugments of Ancient Poetry, collected in tbe High* 
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lands of Scotland^ and translated from the Galic or 'Erse 
langfoagei’’ Bto, These fhtgmenis^ kirhich mm declared 
^ be genuine retnaiQa of aMCient Scottish poetry, at their 
fifbt appeanmce delighted every reader; and aome very 
good judges, and amongst the rdst Mr< Gray, were ex¬ 
tremely warm in their praises* Macpberson bad intended 
to bury them in a Scotch magazine, but ms prevented 
from sD injudioioui a step by the advjde of hU fnend, 

' Home, the e^uther of ** Douglas,^* As other specimens 
wore said to be x^coyerable, n subsoriptiOD was set on foot 
to enable oiir author to quit the fnniil^ he was then in, lind 
undertake s mission into the^HigbUndi, to sebure them. 
He engaged in the undertaking^ and sOon a^er produced 
the works whose autheutlcity baa aince occastondd so much 
controversy! 

Jn I76il he published Fingal, an ancient epic poem, 
in six books”^together with several'other poems, com¬ 
posed by OsEian, the son of ^ingal,'translated fir^ the 
G^Uc language, 4to. The subject of this epic poem is tut 
invasion of ftelaad by Swaran-,' kiiTg of Lochliii* Cuchul* 
Jin, general of the Irish tribes during the minority of Cor- 
mac king of Ireland, upon intelligence of the invasion, 
assembled his forces near I'lira, a castle on the coast of 
Ulster, The poem opens with the landing of Swaran; 
councils are held, battles fought, and CttcbulUn is at last 
totally defeated. In the mean time Fingal, king of the 
Highlands of Scotland, whose aid had been solicited before 
the enemy landed, errivod, and expelled them from the 
Ciiuiitry Thia war, which continued but six days and os 
many nights, is, including the epiiodea, tlie irory of the 
pocmi the scene, the heath of Lena, near a mountain 
called Cromleach in Ulster. This poem alio was received 
with equal applause oa the preceding fragments. 

The next year ho produced *■ Tern ora,** an ancient epic 
poejD, in eight hooka: together with several other poems 
composed by Oasian, son of Fin gal, 4 to, which, though 
well received, found the public somewhat less disposed to 
bestow the same measure of applause. Though the‘ie 
poems had been examined by Dr. Blair and ulbers, and 
their authenticity asserted, there were not wantlitg some of 
equal reputation for critical abilities, #ho either doubted 
or declared tbeir disbelief of the genuineness of them. 
After their pnbhcatiodj^ by #hich he is said to have gained 
twelve hundred pounds, Mr. ^Maepherson' \Vas called to 
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an employment; which withdrew him for iotoe^time from 
the muses and his country. Iti 17G4^ goFemor Johusione 
WM mppointed chief of Pensacola, and Mr. Mac|iheraoii 
acoomptnied him a* hi* secreta^l but some difference 
haFing ariiea between tbem, they parted before their re* 
tarn to England. Having contributed bU aid to the sct- 
jdemeiit of the civil goTernaietit of that colony, be visited 
several of the West^India islands, and some of the pro¬ 
vinces of North America, and returned tu England in 1766. 

He now resumed his studies, and in 1771 produced 
** An Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land/* 4to, a work which, he says, “ without - any of the 
ordinary incitemencs to literary labour, be was induced to 
proceed in by the sole motive of private atnusement.’' 
This work is not inelegantly written, but,hu hypotheses on 
Celtic origin brought ii^u hioi the resentment of some 
critics, who preserved very little decency on a subject that 
might ceruinly hare been discussed in an amicable man¬ 
ner. His next performance was more justly entitled to 
contempt, as it showed him to be utterly destitute of taste, 
and consequently produced him neither reputation nor 
profit This was “The Iliad of Homer’* translated. In two 
volumes 4to^ 1773, a work fraught with vanity and selfi- 
cousequence, and which met with the most mortifying re* 
ceptioii from the public* It was condemned by the critics, 
ridiculed by the wits, and neglected by the world. Some 
of his friends, and particularly sir Johu Elliott, endea- 
,voured to rescue it from contempt, and force it Into notice, 
but their success was not equal to their efforts. After a 
very acute, leanted, and witty critique. Inserted in die 
Critical Review, the new translation confessed to 
possess no merit, and ever since has been consigned ta 
oblivion. 

About this time seems to be the period of I\In Micpher- 
soEi's literary niorulications. In 1773, Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Boswell made tlie tour to the Hebrides; and in the 
course of it, the former took some paius to examine Into 
the proofs of the autiionticity of Oisian* ' The result of Ins 
ioquiriej^ he gave to the public in 1775, tu his narrative of 
the tour, and his opinion vvas unfavourable. “ 1 believe 
they (j* e* the poems, says he) never existed in any other 
form than that which we have seen. The editor or author 
never could shew the original; nor can it bte shewn by any 
other. To revenge reasonable iocTedulity by refusing 
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«videace is a degjnee of insoteoce vritii vrhich tlio mrld is 
not yet acquainted; and stubborn audacity ii the last re* 
fuge of.guiU. . It would be easy to abew it if be bad it; 
but,whence coaid it be had } It is too long to be reinem'* 
bered, and the bnguage had formerly nothing written* He 
baa doubtless inserted names' that circulate in popular 
ttoriet, and may have translated lonie wandering baHadj^ 
if any can be found; and the names and some of the 
^images being recoUect«d« make an tnaccurate auditor 
imagine, by the help of Caledonian bigotry^ that he has 
formerly heard the wbole.^’ Again, 1 have yet supposed 
no imposture but in the publisher, yet-l^tn far from cer* 
tainty, that some translations have not been lately made, 
that may now be obtruded as parts of the original work* 
Credulity on one part is a strong temptation to deceit on 
the oiber, especially to deceit of wbieo no personal injury 
t« the consequeEjce, and which Batters the author with his 
own ingenuity. The Scots have aomething. to plead for 
their easy reception of an improbable fiction; they are 
seduced by their fondnes« for their supposed auceitors. A 
Scotchman must be a sturdy moralist who;does not love 
Scotlaiid better tlian truth; be will always love it better 
than inquiry, and, if falsehood-Batters hU vanity, will not 
be very diligent to detect it Neither ought the English 
to be much inBuenced by Scotch authority; for'of the 
past iuid present state of the whole Erse nation, the Lowr 
landers are at least as ignorant as ourselves. To be igno* 
rant is painful; but.it U dangerous to quiet ^ur uneasiness 
by the delusive opiate of hasty persuasion/* ' 

- The opinions above declared by Dr* Johnson incensed 
our author so much, that be was prompted by his evil 
genius to send a menacing'letter to hU antagonist^ which 
produced the most severe, spirited, and sarcastic reply 
ever written ^ 

* Ur* MacpliF'TM>4, t n- oj>!Ttk>n I hilfe£Jvto my ruun^ is the 

crind yoar fbolith and vmpudeTit public^ wh^b 1 ilarc ythi lo id- 
i«r* Aay riolenae tdisrsilMri zkv, t ' fuie. Ysur i-ige I defy. YoursbiJi- 
ibill ft{> my b«tt to «nd whut ( ti«} tmcti your wA » 

<>annot do fpr DiyMlf* the ehaU dn rormidsble j and That f h»r of your 
for me. ] hope I sbi-ll Derer'be tie* nwralf/ incUitei mo to p«y repnS sot 
terrcd from deieotii^l what I (htsa « to «htt you *ludt isj,-but to wbtt you 
cheat, by ihe inetuccs of a ruaisn, ihi|L proire. Yon miy priTJi tbit if 

” Wbit would jfiu here me'reUSiCt yoii will. 3. J.*" 

I iboutht your bouk an idipafuar«; t ' > -BqfvdPtl Ufo of Jobimii* 

thjnfc it es imiiostare itilJ, For thic 
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Whether his w^irmth a.batedt or whether he hid been 
mide fenstbJe of his folly by the interpoiUian of friends^ 
we know not; but certain it we hfw no more af^D- 
wards of this ridiculous affair, evoept that onr mitbof is 
supposed to have assisted Mr. Mac Nicol tn an Answer to 
' Dr. JohnsoTi^s Tour, printed in 1779, This supposition^ 
says one of bis biographers, we are inclined to consider as 
well founded, because we have been told by a geutlemin of 
veracity, that Mr, Mac Nicol affirms, that the scurrility of 
bis book, which conatitutet a great part of it, was inserted, 
unknown to fa tut, after the maouEcript was sent for pnbli- 
catiofi to London. 

Ill 1775 Mr. Macpherson published The Histoiy of 
Great Britain, from the restoration to the acceasiou of 
tbe House of Hanover,** in 2 vols. 4to, a work which has 
been decried with much clamour, but without much argu¬ 
ment or proof. The author may perhaps have been in¬ 
fluenced by his prejudices in favour of the tory party; but 
he certainly acted with great fairness, as along with it he 
published tbe proofs upon which his facts were founded, 
in two quarto volumes, entitled “ Original Papers, con¬ 
taining the secret History of Great Britain, from tlie resto¬ 
ration to the accession of the House of Hanover. To which 
are prehaced, eiitracts from the life of James IL as written 
by himself/* These papers were chiefly collected by Mr. 
■Carte, but are not of equal authority. They, however, 
clear up many obscuritiea, und het the characters of many 
persons in past times in a diflerent light from that in which 
they have been usually viewed. 

Soon after this period, the tide of fortune flowed very 
rapidly in Mr. Maepherson’s favour, and his taleuts and 
industry were amply vufficient to avail himself of every 
favourable circumstance which arose. The resistance of 
tbe Coionies called for the aid of a ready writer to com¬ 
bat the arguments of tbe Amei icaus, and to give force to 
the reasons which influenced die conduct of government, 
and he was selected for tbe purpose. Among other things 
he wrote a pamphlet, which was circulated with much 
indusirys entitled ** The Riglus of Great Britatii asserted 
against the Claims of the Cofapiiies j being an aN!>wer to 
the declaration of the general congress,** 1776, Svo, and of 
which many editions were published. He also was the 
author of “ A short Hi&tory of the Opposttion during the 
last session of ijarliament,** 1779, tSvo, a pamphlet, which. 
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on account of its merits wm by many ascribed to Mr* 
Gibbon* - ^ 

But at more Iberatire employment was conferred on liinf 
aboQl tins time:' He was appointed a^ut to the nabob of 
Areot^^and in dial capacity exerted his talents in several 
appeairvn the publio in behalf of his client* Among others 
be published Letters from Mahommed Ali Cban^ nabob 
of Arcot, to the Court of Directors* To which is annexed, 
U state of facts relative toTanjore^ with an appendix of ori¬ 
ginal papers,” 1TT7, 4tO; and he was supposed to be the 
author of ** The History and Management of the t'ast 
India Company, from its origin in 1600 to the present 
times, voh L containing the affairs of the Carnatic; In 
which die rights of the nabob arc explained, and the injus¬ 
tice of the cotnpany proved,” 1779, 4to. 

In bis capacity of agent to the nabob, it was probably 
thought requisite that he should liave a seat in the British 
parHamenu He was accordingly in J780 chosen member 
for Camelford, but we do not recollect that he ever at¬ 
tempted to speak in the house* He was also re-chosen in 
1784 and 1790, He had purchased, before this last Men¬ 
tioned year, an CGtate in the parish in which he was born ; 
and changing its name from Retx to Belville, bulli on it a 
large and elegant mansion, commanding a very romatitic 
and picturesque view; and thither he retired when bis 
health began to fail, in expectation of receiving betieht 
from the change of air* He continued, however, to de¬ 
cline ; and after lingering some time, died at his seat at 
Belville, in Inverness, Feb, 17, 1796* 

In Mrs, Grant*s Letters from the Moirntains** we bnve 
some affecting particidara of his death, “ Kiuding some 
inward symptoms of his approaching di^solniion, he sent 
for a consultation, the result of which arrived the day after 
his confinement. He was perfectly sensible and ccillected, 
yet refused to take any thing prescribed to him to tho last, 
and that 'Oh thU principle, that h'U time was come, and it 
did not avail. He felt the approaches of death, and hoped 
no relief from medicine, though his life was not such as 
one should like to look buck on at that awful period. 
Indeed, wlmse is ? It pleased the Almighty to render hlit 
last scene most affecting and exemplaHry. He ibed last 
Tuesday evening; and from the minute he was confined 
till a very little before he expired, never ceased imploring 
the divine mercy in the most earnesc and pathetit manner. 
Vou XXL G 
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People about him were overawed and melted by the fervour 
and bitterness of hh penitence. He frequently and 
earnestly entreated the prayers of good serious people of 
the lower class who were admitted* He was a very good- 
tiatureJ man ; and now that he had got all his schemes of 
interest and ambUion faitilled^ he seemed to reflect and 
grow domestic, and shewed of late a great inclination to 
be an indulgent landlord, and very liberal to the poor, of 
which 1 could relate various instances, more tender and* 
interesting than fiaaby or ostentatious. His heart and 
temper were originally good* His religious principles 
were, 1 fear, unfixed and fluctuating; but the primary 
cause that so much genius, taste, benevolence, and proa^ 
parity, did not produce or diffuse more happiness, was his 
living a Stranger to the comforts of domestic hfe, from 
which unhappy connexions excluded him, 

appears to have died in very opulent circumstances, 
and oj nifl will, dated June gave various annuities 

and legacies to several persons to a great amount* He 
also bequeathed 10004 to Mr* John Mackensie, of Figtree 
court, in the Temple, to defray the expence of priuting 
and publishing Ossian in the original. He directed "600i. 
to be laid out in erecting a monument to his memory, in 
some conspicuous situation at Belvilie, and ordered that 
his body should be carried from Scotland, and interred in 
the Abbey-church of Westminster, the city in which he 
had passed the greatest and best part of his life. He was 
accordingly brought from the place where he died, and 
buried in the Poets-corner of the church. 

On the subject of that dispute to which Mr, Maepherson 
gave nsc, and which is nut yet, and probably never will 
be, finally adjusted, it is not our purpose to enter. The 
general opinion, however, we may just mention, is un¬ 
favourable to his voracity; but Mr, Lpaing^s dissertation, 
which has greatly contributed to this effect, when com* 
pared with the Report of the Highland Society,*' will 
afford the reader ns much light as has yet been thrown 
upon the question,^ 

MACliUER (PriiLii*), & French lawyer, chiefiy cele* 
braUd for his chronological abridgments after the mannet' 

t SufiOipeait for —HejjoiiO'f ihe ITiifhldaJ Sacic^ty.^LAtii^'A 

Hittovy of Scotland, tnd hitcdicbn of Ontian.^Forb^'i Life <if Besttic.— 
Wtrburtoii’i LetUrn, p* U4G.—ShcfiieM^i Life ofGtbtiVD, voL L'p, 
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i>f Hcaauitj was born at Pari^, Feb. 15, 17120, and edu¬ 
cated at the university of that city. Here he gave the 
promUiug hopes of success in any of the learned profes¬ 
sions, aud had in particular attached himself to d^elaw; 
but weak lungs preventing him from entering into the 
active occupations of q pleader, be devoted hiniself to ge¬ 
neral literature, and produced the following works :^1J' 
Abr^ge Chronologiqne de I'Histoire Eccleeiantique,’* 
a chronological abridgment of Ecclesiastical History, m 
three volumes, octavo, written more drily and', ele¬ 
gantly than that of Henault, whom the author'foil owed. 

Les Annalcs Romaines,'^ 1756, one volume octavo^dn 
which the author has taken advantage of the moat v^uahle' 
remarks of St. Evretnond,^ the abbc St, K^al, Moiitesq'hicif, 
Mably, and several others, respecting' the Roman a; aifd 
the work is consequently not so dry as the form'd^ Jn 
style, however, he is still inferior to bis model. Of 
we have an English translation by Nugent, 1759, 3vo. 3, 
Abr^g€ Chroiiologique de rHlstoire d’Espagne et 
Portugal,*’ 2 vols. bvo, i759—1765, This work, which 
was actually begun by Henault, U worthy of him in poiat 
of exactness; but neither affords such striking portraits, 
nor such profound remarks, Lacombe, another author 
celebrated fur this kind of compilation, assisted also in this, 
Macquer had some share iti writing the Dictionaire des 
Arts et Metiers,” 3 vols. 8vo* He was industrious, gentle, 
modest, sincere, and a decided enemy to alt quackery and 
ostentation. He had little imagination, but a sound judg¬ 
ment ; and had collected a great abundance and variety of 
useful knowledge. He died the 27 th of January, 1770, ^ 
MACQUER (JosEi’Ei), brother to the precedto^, itn' 
eminent physician and chemist, was born at Paris, Och 
171S, and became a doctor af the faculty of medicine in 
the university of that metropolis, professor of pharmacy, 
and cenior>royaL He was. Likewise, a member of the 
academies of sciences of Turin, Stockholm, and Paris, and' 
conducted the medical and chemical departments of the 
Journal des S^avaus. He had the merit of pursuing che¬ 
mistry as a department ^ natural philosophy, and was 
one of the most successful cultivators of the science^ upon 
rational principles, previous to the new modelling whicn it 
has received within the last twenty-^ve years. He died 

( Necrolofie dst Hommfs Celebris,. s[ui^ HiftU 
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t'eb, 15 > 1784 , after liaving suffereJ much by an internal 
complaint, which appeared beyond the reach of skilli Oti 
this account he desired that bis body might be opeued, 
wjtcn it was discovered that hU disoider was an osMfication 
of the aorta, with strong concretions formed in the cavity 
of the heart, Mr. Macquer's private character appears to 
have been truly amiable in every relation, and few men 
were more respected by Ids con temporaries, ilc publistied, 

1. Elcmens de Chymie Theoriqoe/* 1749—-1753, 12mo< 
2» ** Klemens de Chyniie Pratique/* 2 vols* l2mo. 3* “ Plan 
d*un Cours do Cbyinie ex peri men tale et raise tinee/' 1757, 
12mo^ This was composed in conjunction with M. Bamnc, 
who was associated with him in bis lectures. 4. Die- 
tionnaire de Chymie/* 1766, 2 vols, 8vo. These works 
have all been translated into Knglisb and German; the 
Dictionary particularly, by Mr. Koir, xvith great additions 
and improveincnts. 5. Eormuifc Medicamentorutn Ma- 
glstralium/* 1763; and he bad also a share in the compo- 
position of the Pharmacopeia Parisiensis/' of 175S, * 

MACHINUS (Salmon £us), was a name assuined by a 
modern poet, wliose true name was John Salnioti; or, as 
some say, given to bim on account of bis excessive thinness, 
from the Latin adjective inaccr. It became, however, the 
current appellation of liimself and Charles, his brother, 
wh« was also a writer of some celebrity, preceptor to Ca¬ 
therine of Navarre, sister of Henry IV, and who perished 
in the massacre of St. Barlholomew^ Some have called 
Macrinus the French Horace, on account of his talents for 
poetry, particularly tiie lyric kind. He was bom at Lou¬ 
don, where he died in 1557, at an advanced age. He 
wrote hymns, nionla;, and other works, which appeared 
from 1522 to 1550: and was one of those who principally 
contribuied to restore tiic ta^ for Latin poetry. Varillas 
relates a story of his drowning himself in a well, in despair, 
on being suspected of Lutheranbm. But this, like most 
anecdotes of the same writer, is a matter of invention rather 
than fact.^ 

MACROBIUS (Ambuosius Aurelius Theodosius), was 
an ai\cient Latin writer, svho flourished towards the latter 
part of the J'aurth century. at countryman he was, is 
not clear: Lrasmus, in his Ciceronianos, seems to think he 

* lies V(jl. Cyclopdtdia from Elor, 
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was a Greek ; and he him.^elf teJla iia, in the preface to his 
“ 8aturnaUa," that he was not a Roman, but laboured under 
the iueonvenienccs of writing in a language w^bich was not 
native to him* Of what rtligiou he was, Christian or pa¬ 
gan, is also uncertain. Hartbius ranks him among the 
Christians; but Spanheim and Fabrtcius supj^ose him to 
have been a heathen. It seems, however, agreed that he 
yas a man of consular dignity, and one of the chamber¬ 
lains, or masters of the wardrobe to Theodosius; as appears 
from a rescript directed to Floreutius, concerning tho'io 
who were to obtain that office. He wrote ** A Conimeutary 
upon Cicero's Somitinni Scipionis,’* full of Platonic notrou^, 
and seven books of “ Saturnaliawhich resemble in plan 
tlie Noetpa Attietc*’ of Aulua Gellins. He termed them 


“ Saturnalia,*’ because, during the vacation observed on 
these feasts of Saturn, he collected the principal literati of 
Home, in his house, and conversed with them on all kind^ 
of suhjectSi and afterwards set down what appeared to him 
must interesting in their discourses. His Latinity is far 
from being pure, but as a collector of facts, opinions, and 
criticism, bis works are valuable* 7')te Somnium Sci~ 
pionis,’* " Saturnalia,** have been often printed; to 
which has been added, in the later editions, a piece en*^ 
titled De diffefentiis & soclctatibus Gneei Latinique 
verbi.” The best editions are tliusc of tlic Variorum ; of 
Groiiovius iu 1670, and Leipslc in 1777. There is a spe¬ 
cimen of an P'nglish translation of the ** Saturnalia^* in the 
Gent. Mag. for 1760, but k does not appear to have been 
completed/ 

MADAN (Martjn), a celebrated preacher and writer, 
was the son of Martin Madan, esq. of Her ling ford bury near 
Hertford, member of parliament for Wcotton Basset, and 
groom of the bedchamber to Frederick prince of Wales. 
Hi^ mother was daughter of Spencer Cowper, esq. and 
niece of the lord chancellor Cowper, an accomplislied 
lady, and author of several poems of considerable morit. 
He was born in 1726, and was bred originally to the taw, 
and been called to the bar; but being fond of the 


study of theology, well verted in Hebrew, and becoming In¬ 
timate with Mr* Jones and Mr* Romaine, two clergymen of 
great popularity at that time, by their advice he left the 


law for the pulpit, and was admitted i^to orders. His first 
sermon is said to have been preached in the church of AIJ^ 


I Ctivv, iuhl, L’i«]VfOTtri.— Phslt Oni'ma^t.—"Clarlht V Ti>*t 



hallows, Lombard'Street^ £knd to h&ve attracted Immediate 
attention and applause. Being appointed chaplain to the 
Lock-hospital, lib led him to attend diligently, amt 
to preach to the unforttuiate patients assembled in Uie par¬ 
lour: hb-fame also brought many others thither, till the 
room^ and avenues were crowded* This Jed to a proposal 
for a chape],> which was finislied in 1761, and opened with 
a sermon from the chaplain. He subjected himself to much 
obloquy, about the year 1767, by the advice he gave to his 
friend Mr. Haweb, to retain the rectoty of Aldwincle, and 
•everal pamphlets^weiu vrritten on the subject; but lord 
Apsley (afterwards Bathurst) did not seem to consider the 
affair in m unfavourable liglit, as he afterwards appointed 
him hb chaplain* Mr. Madan became an author in 1761, 
when he published, l, A sermon on Justification by 
Works*’^ 3* “A small treatise on the Christian Faith,'* 1761, 
]2nio, 3* ** Sermon at the opening of the Lock Hospital, 
1762*” 4, ** Answer to the capital errors of W* Law," 1^^, 
8VO. 5, ** Answer to the narrative of facts respecting the 
rectory of Aid wiDckle,” 1767, 8vo, 6. A comment on the 
Thirty-nine Articles^” 1772,8vo. 7* “Thelyphthora,” ns'o, 
iS vols* 8vet In this book the author justifies polygamy, 
upon the notion that the first cohabitation with a woman is 
a virtual marriage; and supports bis doctrine by many 
acute arguments. The intention of the work was to lessen 
or remove the causes of seduction ; but it met with much 
opposition, many very severe animadversions, and cost the 
author his reputation among the religious world* He, 
hoivever, was not discouraged; and in 1791, published a 
third volume, after wliich the work sunk into oblivion, a 
fate to which the masterly criticism on it in the Monthly 
Review, by the rev. Mr, Badcock, very greatly contributed. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Mrs. Manley in the “ Ata-. 
lantb" speaks of lord chancellor Cowper, as maintaining 
the same tenets on polygamy* Mr. Mg^aii next produced, 
«* « Letters to Dr* Priestley," 1787,' 12mo, 9, A literal 

version of “Juvenal and Persius," with notes, 1789, 2 
vols. 5vo:, and some controversial tracts on the subject of 
his Thelyphthora* Mr* Madan died at Epsom in May, 
1790, at the age of 64, after a short illness, and was 
buried at Kensington. The late Dr. Spencer Madan, bi¬ 
shop of Peterborough was brother to our author. * 

' Prece^i»j( edit CtrUiiA Djct—l.yaou'^EcirlroaSt toL ni*^Montli* Bev* 
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MADDEN (Samuel), (^^aname,'* says Dr. Jobn-* 
Bon, ** trhich Ireland ou^ht to honour,^*) was bora in 1687, 
and reoeired his education at Dublin. He appears, how¬ 
ever, to have been la England in n29 ; aud having writ¬ 
ten a tragedy called “ TbemUtoclesp or the Lover of his 
country,^' was, as he himself says, tempted to let it appear, 
by tile offer of a noble study of books from the profits of it. 
In 17»], be projected a scheme for promoting (earning in 
*the college of Dublin by premiuins, at the quarterly ex- 
amiit&tions, which has proved bigUty beneticiaL in 1782, 
lie published his ** Memoirs of the Twentieth Century; 
being original Letters of State under George the Sixth, 
relating to the most important events in Great-Britain, 
and Europe, as to church and state, arts and sciences, 
trade, taxesp and treaties, peace and war, and characters 
of the greatest persons of those times, from the middle of 
the eighteenth to the end of the twentieth century, and the 
world. Heceived and revealed in the year 1728; and now 
published, fgr the instruction of all eminent statesmen, 
churchmen, patriots, politicians, projectors, papists, and 
protestanW* In 6 vols. Lend. 1733, 8vo. * In 1740, we 
find him in his native country, and in that year setting 
apart the annual sum of one hundred pounds to be distri¬ 
buted, by way of premium, to the inhabitants of Ireland 
only ; namely, 50L to the author of the best invention fbt 
improving any useful art or manufacture; 25L to the per¬ 
son who should execute the best statue or piece of sculp¬ 
ture; and 25/. to the person who should finish the best 
piece of painting, either in history or landscape : the pre¬ 
miums to be decided by the Dublin society, of which Dr« 
Madden was the iustitutor. The good effects of these well 
applied benefactions have not only been felt to advantage 
in the kingdom where they were given, but have even 
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extended tbeir influence to ita sister ccuntry, having gWen 
rise to the society' /or the encouragement of arts and 
sciences in London. In 1743 or 4, he ptibliitbed a long 
poem^ c^led Boulter’s MoDUinentwhich was corrected 
for the press by Dr. Johnion; atid an epistle of about 200 
lines by hitn is prefixed to the second edition of Leland^s 

Life of Philip of Macedon/* Jn an oration spoken ai 
Dublin, Dec. 6, 1757, by Mr. Sheridan, that geuUeman 
t9ok occasion to mention Dr. Madden's bounty, and iiw 
tended to have proceeded in the following manner, hut 
was prevetUed by observing the doctor to be then present. 
Spewing of the admirable institutions of premiums, he 
went on, ** Whose autiior, bad he never contributed any 
thing farther to the good of bis country, would have de^ 
served imniortal honour, and must have been held in re¬ 
verence by the latest posterity* But the unwearied and 
disinterested endeavours, during a long course of years, 
of this truly good man, in a variety of branches, to promote 
industry, and consequently the welfare of this kingdom, 
^nd the mighty beneHts which have tlience resulted to the 
community, have marie many of tlie good people of Ire¬ 
land sorry, that a long^talked of scheme has not hitherto 
been put in execution i that we might not appear inferior 
iu point of gratitude to the citizens of London, with re¬ 
spect to a fellow^citizen [sir John Barnard], (surely not 
with more reason,) and Uiat like them we might be able 
to address our patriot, Prsesetid tibi matures Jargimtit 
boo ores." 

Dr. Maddeu had some good church preferment In Ire¬ 
land, particularly a deanery, we know not wiiicb, »nd the 
living of Drutnmully, worth about 400L a year, the right 
of presentation to which was divided between his own 
family, and another* As his family had presented on the 
last vacancy, the other of course had a right to present 
now; but the Maddens offering to give up all right of 
presentatLon in future, if allowed to present on the present 
occasion, this \va^ agreed to, aJid thus the Doctor got the 
living. At what time tins occurred we are not told, but 
he was then a colonel of nulttia, and was in Dublin dressed 
in scarlet. Besides this living, be bad a very good estate; 
but as tic was almost entirely devoted to books, or acts of 
eliariiy and public good, be left the management of his 
income, both ecdesiosucal and temporal, to his wife, a 
lady of a somewliat different turn of niindp They lived at 
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jVliiinQr-w»ter-bou9e, three miles from Newlovrii>Buder; 
and the celebrated rev. Philip Skelton li^ed with tliem for 
some time, as tutor to the children. Dr« Madden also 
gave him the curacy of Newtown^Butler. 

Dr. Madden died Dec. 30, 1765 , There is a ftne mez- 
^otinto of him, a whole length by J. Brooks, and a later, 
by Richard Purcell, from a painting by Robert Hunter, 

Monii. Groifiley, a lively French traveller, speaking of a 
*city in the centre of France, ** which at the beginning of 
tlie fifteenth century served as a theatre to the grandest 
scene that England ever acted in that kingdom,^* mentions 
scveriil English families as lately extinct, or still subsisting 
tliere. This city,'* he adds, **' in return, has given the 
British dominions an illustrious personage, to whom they 
are indebted for the first prizes which have been there 
distributed for the encouragement of agriculture and arts. 
His name was Madain: being thrown upon the coast of 
Ireland hy events of which 1 could never hear any satis¬ 
factory account, he settled in Dublin by the name of 
Madden, there made a fortune, dedicated part of his estate, 
which amounted to four or five thousand pounds a year, to 
the prizes which I have spoken of, and left a rich succession : 
part of this succession went over to France to the Madains 
ids relations, who commenced a law-suit for the recovery 
of it, and caused ecclesiastical censures to be published 
against a merchant, to whom they had sent a letter of at¬ 
torney to act for them, and whom they accused of having 
appropriated to himself a share of their inheritance.'^’ ^ 

MADOX (Isaac), a famous EuglUh prelate, horn at 
London, July ^ 7 , 1697 , of obscure parents, whom he lost 
wfiile he was young, was taken care of by an aunt, who 
placed him in a chanty^chool, and afterwards put him on 
trial to a pastry-cook; but, before he was bound appren¬ 
tice, the master told her that the boy was not fit for trade; 
that he was continually reading books of learning above bis 
(the master's} compreiiciision, and therefore advised that 
she should take him away, and send him back to school, to 
follow the bent of his iuclination. He waa on this sent, by 
an exhibition of some dissenting friends, to one of the 
universities of Scotland, Cole says, that of Aberdeen ; but, 
not caring to take orders in that church, was afterwards, 
through the patronage of bishop Gibsoti, admitted to 
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Queen's-college, Cambridge, and was favoured with a 
doctor's degree at Lambetb. After entering into orders, 
he £rst was curate of St. Bride's, then domestic chaplain 
to Dr. Waddington, bishop of Chichester, whose niece he 
married, and was afterwards promoted to the rectory of St. 
Vedast, in Foster-lane, London. In 1729, lie was ap* 
pointed clerk of the closet to queen Caroline. In 1733, 
he became dean of Weils, and was consecrated bishop of 
St Asaph, in 1736. He was translated to the see of Wor* 
eester, iu 1743. In 1733 he published the first part of 
the “ Review of Neal's History of the Puritans,** under 
the title of, ** A Vindication of the Government, Doctrine, 
and Worship of the Church of England, established in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth t" of which the late bishop Hal- 
Jifeji said, “ a better vindication of the refonned church 
of England, 1 never read,” He was a great benefactor to 
the Loiidoti hospitals, and the first promoter of the Wor¬ 
cester Infirmary in 1745, which has proved of singular 
benefit to the poor, and a great advantage to medical and 
surgical knowledge in that neighbourhood. He was also a 
great cncoutager of trade, engaging iu the British fishery, 
by which he lost some money. He likewise was a strong 
advocate fiar the act against vending spirituous liquors. 
He married Elizabeth daughter of Hichard Price, esq. of 
Hayes in Middlesex, in 1731; and had two daughters and 
a son, of whom only one daughter survived 4)im, and was 
afterwards married to tlie hon, James Yorte, bishop of 
Gloucester, and late bUhop of Ely. He died bept. 37, 
1739. Bi^op Madox published fourteen occasional ser¬ 
mons preached between the years 1734 and 1752* Among 
other instances of his benevolence, we may.mention hisas- 
fiigning 200/. per amt- during his life, for the augmentation of 
the smaller benefices of his diocese. He corresponded with 
Dr. Doddridge with affectionato familiarity, and visited.him 
when at Bristol, offering in the most obliging manner to con¬ 
vey him to the Wells iu hU chariot, at the -stated titnes of 
drinking. He used to anticipate any hints respecting his 
origin by a joke which he was fond of repeating. When 
tarts were on hia table, he pressed the company to partake, 
saying ** that he believed they were very,good, but that they 
were n&t ^ his This he varied, when John 

Whiston dined with him, into, ** some people reckon me a 
good judge of that article]" Upon the whole he appears 
to have been an amiable and benOTOlent man, and to have 
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employed his weiith as well as tus talents to the best pnr-^ 
poses. His widow survived him thirty years, dyintr Feb. 
19 , 1789.1 

MADOX (Thomab), the learned exchequer antiquary, 
and historiographer royal, of whose personal history we 
have 110 information, is well known among antiquaries and 
lawyers for bU valuable collect!oii of records relating to the 
ancieut Jaws and constitution of this country; the know«^ 
ledge of which tends greatly to the illustration of English 
history. In 1702, under the patronage of the learned 
lord Somers, he published the first fruits of his researches, 
under the title of ** A Collection of antique Charters and 
Instruments of divers kinds taken from the originals, placed 
under several heads, and deduced [in a series according to 
the order of time) from the Norman conquest, to the end 
of the reign of king Henty VIIL*’ This is known by the 
name of tlie ** Formulare Anglicanuro.” To it is prefixed 
a dissertation concerning Ancient Charters and Instrn* 
- meats/* replete with useful learning upon that subject. 
He was prompted to this work, by considering that there 
was no methodical history or system of ancient charters 
and instruments of this nation then extant | and that it 
would bo acceptable to curious persons, and useful to the 
public, if something were done for supplying that defect. 
Having entertained such a design, aod* being furnished 
with proper materials from the archives of the late court of 
augmentations, he was encouraged to proceed in it, espe¬ 
cially by lord Somers; and prosecuted it with so much ap¬ 
plication, that out of an immense heap of original chai^ters 
and writings, remaining in that repository, be selected 
and digested the chief subiumee of this volume. In 17 il, 
he proceeded to a work of still greater importance than the 
foregoing, “ The History and Antiquities of the Exche¬ 
quer of-the Kings of England, in two periods, viz. from 
the Norfnan conquest, to the end of the reign of king 
John; and from the end of the reign of king John, to 
the end of the reign of king Edward 11. I'aken from 
records. Together with a correct copy of the ancient 
dialogue concerning the Exchequer, generally ascribed 
to Gervesius Tilburiensis ; and a Dissertation concern¬ 
ing the most ancient great roll of the exchequer, com- 
mohly styled the roll of Quinto Kegis Stephani," foUo; 
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reprinted in 1769, in 4to« This was dedicated to queen 
Antie; but there is likewise prefixed to it a long prefatory 
epistle to the lord Soniers^ in which he gives that illasttioiis 
patron some account of this unprecedented undeFtaking, 
He observes, that though some treatises had been written 
concerning the exchequer, yet no histoiy (of it bad been 
attempted by any man ^ that he had pursued his sub¬ 
ject to those ancient times, to which, he thinks, the ori¬ 
ginal of the exchequer in England may properly be as¬ 
signed ; and thence had drawn down an orderly uccount of 
iL through a long course of years; and, having (consulted, 
as well the books necessary to be perused upon this occa- 
lion, as a very great number of records and manuscripts, 
Jie had endeavoured all along to condrin what he oSered 
by proper vouchers, which are subjoined column-wise in 
each page, except where their extraordinary length made 
it impracticable* The records which lie here attests were, 
as he adds, taken by his own pen from the authentic 
parchments, unless where it appear.H by his retV^renccs to 
be otherwise* He has contrived throughout the xi hole (as 
far as the subject^'matter vvould permit) lo make use of 
such memorials as serve either to make known or to ex^ 
plaiB tiie ancient Jaws and usages of thb kingdom. For 
which reason, as he notes, this work may be deemed, not 
merely a history of the exchequer, but likewise a promp- 
tuary towards a history of theaociefit law of England, He 
afterwards acquaints, his lordship in what method he began 
and proceeded in compiling this work* First, he made as 
full a collection from records as he could, of materials re¬ 
lating to the subject. Those materials being regularly 
arranged in several books of collectanea, he reviewed them, 
and, weighing what they imported, and how they might 
be applied, he drew from thence a general scheme of his 
design* When he had pitched upon the heads of his dis¬ 
course, lie took materials for them out of the aforesaid 
fund, and digested them into their proper rank and order* 
In doing this, it was hb practice for the most part to write 
down, in the draught of hts book, the respective records 
or testimonies first of all^ i* e* before he wrote his own 
toKl or composition ; and from tliem formed his history or 
account of things; connecting and applying them after* 
wards, as the case would admit. At the end of tbiR hU* 
tory (as wo have expressed it in the title) Mr* Maddox has 
published a copy of the treatise oonccrtiing the exchequer. 
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written in the way of dialogu^^ and generally ascribed lo 
Gervasius Tilburiensiet* Thb treatise is certainly very 
ancient, and intriusicaily valuable. Our author introduces 
it by an epistolary dissertation, in Latin, to tbe then lord 
Halifax. Tbe dialogue is followed by another epistolary 
dissertation, iit the same language, addressed to the lord 
Somers, relating to the great roll of tbe exchequer, com* 
in only styled the Roll of Quin to Regis Stepbani.'^ No 
' historical account has been given, in this volume, of the 
records reposited in the exchequer, Mr« Madox thought 
that it might be more properly done if there was occasion 
for'it, hereafter, in a continuation of this work; which he 
seents to have had some intention of performing himself 
when he published this part; or hoped some other hand 
would supply, if he did not** The concluding chapter 
of tbe history is a list of the barons of this court frtitn the 
lirst year of AViLliam the Conqueror to the 30th of Edward 
11. The last work this laborious historiographer published 
himself, was the Firma Burgi, or historical essay con¬ 
cerning tbe cities, towns, and boroughs of England. Taken 
from record^:/' This treatise was inscribed to king George 
I. The author warns his readers against expecting to find 
any curious or refined leai'ning in it; in regard the matter 
of It IS low. It Is only one part of a subject, which, how¬ 
ever, is extensive and difEcuit, concerning which, be tells 
us, much has been said by English writers to very little 
purpose, serving rather to entangle than to clear it. When 
he hrst entered upon the discussion of it, he found himself 
encompassed with doubts, which it hath been his endea¬ 
vour, as he says, to remove or lessen as be went along^ 
He has throughout mixed history and dissertation together, 
making these two strengthen and diversify each other* 
However modestly Mr. Madox niiglit express himself con¬ 
cerning the learning of this work, it is in reality both cu¬ 
rious and profound, and his inquiries very usefuL Tbe 
civil antiquities of this country would, in all probability, 
have been further obliged than they are to this industrious 
persen, if bis life bad been of a somewhat longer con- 
tmuance; for it may be presumed, from two or three 
passages in the prefaces of those books he published him- 

By i IfiUer from him lo D/. Cbtr- toU. he would be but just able to pay 
lett. we find tbit piSating^ Uud piper the rliti u trifling overpLus,’^— 

nf this HvrW cost him AGO/- mod wtien LeUen by cmiDCOt PofiOiu, IBH, 
the whole iiDpreAsion of ihoidd he 3 voli- Sro. 
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self^ that be meditated aad Intended some others) to follov/ 
tbecn, difFerent from this posthumous History of Haroiiie:*, 
which his advertisement of it apparently suggests to be 
the only manuscript left finished by the author. This is 
compiled much in the manner of hts other writings, In 
the first book he discourses largely of land baronies; in 
tile second book he treats brieHy of titular baronies; and 
in the third of feudal tenure in capite, 

Mr. Madox^s large and valuable collecttun of transcripts/ 
ut ninety-four volumes in folio and quarto^ cotisistiiig cliiedy 
of extracts from records in the excbetjuerr the patent and 
clause rolls in the Tower, the Cotton library, the archives 
of Canterbury and Westminster, the collections of Chrlst's^ 
College, Cambridge, made by him, and intended as 
materials for a feudal history of England from the earliest 
times, were presented by his widow to the British museum, 
where they are ntjw preserved. They were the labour oC 
thirty years; and Mr. Madoit frequently declared, that 
when young he would have given 1500 guineas for them,. 
Fifty-nine volumes of Hymer^s Collection of Public Acu 
relating to the history and government of England from 
ni5 to IGdS (not printed in his Ftpdera, but of which 
there is a catalogue in vob XVII.) are also deposited in the 
Museum by an order of the House of Lords. ^ 

MAECENAS (Caius Cilniits), the great friend and 
counsellor of Augustus Cajsar, was himself a polite scholar, 
but is chieAy memorable for bavtng been the patron and 
protector of men of letters. He was descended from a 
most ancient and illustrious origin, even from the kings of 
Hetruria, as Horace often tells us; but his immediate fore* 
fathers were only of the equestrian order. He is supposed 
to have been born at Home, because bis family lived there; 
but in what year antiquity does not tell us, Hia educa^ 
lion L supposed to have been of the most liberal kind, and 
agreeable to the dignity and splendour of his birth, as he 
excelled in every thing that related to arms, politics, and 
letters. How he spent his younger years is also unknown, 
there being no mention made of him, by any writer, before 
the death of Julies Cssar, which happened pn the year of 
Home 70^, Then Octavius Ciesar, who was afterwards 
called Augustus, went to Rome to take possessioii of his 
nucleus inheritance; and, at the same tioie, Mscenas tie* 


^ Kicbols^ 
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came tirst publicly known; though he appears to have been 
Augu$lua’a friend^ and, as it should seeing guardiaiij from 
hU childhood. From that time he accompanied him 
through all his fortunes, and was his counsellor and ad¬ 
viser upon all occasions ; so that Pedo Albinovanus, or 
rather the unknown author whose elegy has been ascribed 
to him, justly calls him C^saris dextram,*^ CoeaaFa right 
hand. 

' A, U* C* 710, the year that Cicero was killed, and Ovid 
born, Msecenas distinguished himself by his courage and 
military akiU at the battle of Modena, where the consuls 
Htrtius and Pansa were killed in hghting against Antony ; 
as he did afterwards at Philippi, After this lost battle, 
began the memorable friendship between him and Horace. 
Horace, as Suetonius relates, was a tribune in the army of 
Brutus and Cassius, and, upon the defeat of those generals, 
matJe a prisoner of war, Msceiias, finding him an acconw 
piished man, became immediately bis friend and protector, 
and afterwards recommended him to Augustus, who re^ 
stored him to his estate, with no small additions, in the 
mean time, though Maecenas behaved himself well as a 
soldier in these and other battles, yet his principal pro¬ 
vince was that of a minister and counsellor. He was the 
adviser, the manager, the negotiator, in every thing that 
related to civil affairi. When the league was made at 
Brundusium betwen Antony and Augustus, he was sent to 
act on the part of Augustus, anti afterwards, when tliis 
league was about to be broken, through the suspicions of 
each party, he was sent to Antony to ratify it^aneiv, 

U, C, 717, when Augustus and Agrippa went to Sicily, 
to fight Sextus Pompeius by seu, Maecenas went with 
them; hut soon after returned, to appease some comma*' 
tioos which were rising at Home: for though he usually 
attended Augustus in all bis military expeditions, yet 
whenever there was any thing to be doue at Home, either 
with the senate or people, he was also dispatched thither 
for that purpose. He was indeed invested with the go¬ 
vernment while Augustus and Agrippa were employed m 
the wars. Thus Dion Cassius, speaking of the year 718, 
says that Maecenas had then, and some time after, the 
administration of civil affairs, not only at Rome, but 
throughout all Italy,*’ and V. Paterculus relates, that after 
the battle of Actinm, which happened in the year 724', 
** the ^vemment of the city was committed to Mteedbos, a 
man ot cquestriati rank, but of an iilustrioui family.*' 
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Upon the total defeat of Antony at Actiiioi, he reUirueJ 
to Home^ to uke the government into his hands^ tilt Au¬ 
gustus couiJ settle so toe necessary affairs in Greece and 
Asia, Agrippa soon followed Miecenas ; and^ when Au¬ 
gustus arrived^ he placed these two great men and faithful 
adherents^ the one over his civil, the other over his military 
concenia. While Augustus was extinguishing the vcioaius 
of the civil war in Asia and Egyptj young Lepidus, the 
son of the triumvir^ was forming a scheme to as&a^sinate' 
him at his return to Rome* This conspiracy was dis^covered 
at once by the extraordinary vigilance of Maecenas i who, 
&ii Paterculus says, ** observing the rash councils of the 
headstrong youth, with tlic same tranquillity and calmness 
as if noticing at all had been doing, instantly put him to 
death, without the least nobc and tumult^ and by that 
means c>!tingutsiied another civil war in its very beginidng,'^ 
The civil wars being now at an end, Augustus returned 
to Home; and after he had triumphed according to cus¬ 
tom, he began to talk of restoring the comm on wealth* 
Whether he was in earnest, or did it only to try the judg¬ 
ment of his friends, we do ikot presume to determine: 
however he consulted Msccenas and Agrippa about it* 
Agrippa advised him to it j but Maecenas dissuaded him, 
saying, that it was not only impossible for hiui to live in 
safety as a private man, after what had passed, but that 
tlie government would be better administered, and Sou¬ 
rish more in his bands than if he was to deliver it up to 
the senate and people* The author of the ** Life of 
Virgil’* says that August' is, wavering what he should do, 

consulted that poet upon the occasion**’ But this life is 
not of suiBcient authority; for, though it has usually been 
ascribed to Servius or Donatus, yet the critics agree, that 
it was not written by either of them. Augustus, in the 
mean time, followed Maecenases advice, and retained the 
government: and from this time Maecenas indulged him¬ 
self, at vacant hours, in literary amusements, and the con¬ 
versation of the men of letters. In the year 1.$ ^ Virgil 
died, and left Augustus and Mieccnas heirs to his posses¬ 
sions* Maecenas was excessively fond of this poet, who, 
of alt the wits of the Augustan age, stood highest in his 
esteem; and, if the ” Georgies” and the ^neid” be 
owing to the ^od taste and encouragement of this patron, 
as there is some reason to think, posterity cannot comme¬ 
morate him with too much gratitiide* The author of the 
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Life of Virgil” tells us thant the poet publUhed the 
Georgies in honour of Misecenas^ to vvliiom they are ad¬ 
dressedand adds, that they were recited to Augustus 
four days together at A tel la, where be rested liimaelf for 
some time, In bis return from Aciiurn, Maecenas taking 
upon liirti the ofhee of reciting, as oft as Virgifs voice 
failed him*” Horace may he ranked ^^ext to Virgil in 
Mscenas’s good graces: we have already mentioned how 
and what time ihcir friendship coitiinenced, Fro[)ertiiH 
aliio arknow^ledges M^cenas for bis favonrer and protector : 
nor must Varius be forgot, thottgli we have nothing of his 
remcUidng ; since we find him highl 3 " praised by both Vir¬ 
gil and Horace, He \fas ii writtn' of tragedies i and Quhi- 
tilian thinks he may be compared with any of the ancicntit^ 
In a word, Me'cenas's iioase waa a place of refuge and 
welcome to all the Jearned ofliia time-, not only to Virgil, 
Horace, Propertius, and Variiis, hut to t'lmdanius, whom 
Horace extols ns an iidmirahle writer ofroniedies; lo Fus¬ 
elis Anstins, a noble grniuinariiin, and Hornce^a intimHate 
friend ; to Pioiin-i 'rorca, who nHsisted V^arius in correcting 
the “ after the death of Virgil ; t(i Valgius, u poet 

and rerv learnetl man, who, as Pliny tells its, dedicated it 
book to Augustus Dc iisn Herbarnm to A&itdus PoUio, 
an excellent tragic writer, and tr> severahothers, whom'it 
woufd be tedious to metition, Ah these dedicated thetr 
works, or some part of them at least, to Mteeeiias, ami 
repeatedly celebrated hia jiraiscs in thetn j and w^e‘luay 
observe further, wiiat Plnuroh tells us, that even Au- 
giifius hiinsclf inscribed his " Cornnicntanes” to him an^ 
to Agrippa* 

Miccenas continued in AugnsUis*^ favour to the end of 
his U(b, hut not uninterruptedly* Augustus had ait intrigue 
with Mtecenas’s wife; and though ihe minister bore this 
liberty of his masters ver)" puLicnily, yet there wa^i once a 
coldness on the part (jf AugiistU’i, although not of long 
continuance- Mweenas died in the 3ear74Sj as U sup¬ 
posed, at an advanced age. He must liavc been older than 
Augustus, because he was a kind of tutor to him in his 
3 ^outh. Horace did not probably long survive him, pjs 
tliere in no elegy of bis upon Mscccnaii extaiir, nor any 
account of one having ever been writteiy whicfi won Id 
probably have been the case, had Horace survived hitu an v 
lime. Sanadon, the BVeiich editor of Horace, inKi;:ts ih.it 
the poet died'beforc 'ns patron ; ?ind ihat ibe 
VOL* XXL l\ 
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dation of him to Augustus round only in Mscenas^a 
witlj which had not been altered* 

Mmcenaa h said never to have enjoyed a good state of 
health in any part of his life; and many singularities are 
related of his bodily constitution* Thus Pliny tells us, 
that he was alw^iys in a fever; and that, for tiiree years 
before his death, he had not a momciU’s sleep* Though he 
was certainly an cxtraorJiuHiy man, and possessed many 
admirable virtues and qualities, yet tt is agreed on kll 
hands that he was very Lnjturious and etVeminate* Seneca 
has allowed hin^ to have been a great man, yet censures 
him very severely o» this head, and thinks that his effemi¬ 
nacy lias infected even his style. Kvery body knows,'’ 
says he, ** how MEecenas lived, nor is there any occasion 
forme to describe it: the effeminacy of bis walk, tVie de¬ 
licacy of his manlier, and the pride he took in shewing 
himself publicly, are things tno notorious for me to insist 
on. But what! Is not his style as effeminate as himself ? 
Are not his words as soft and affected as his dress, his 
equipage, the furniture of his bouse, and his wife?’’ Then, 
after quoting some of hU pooiry, whodoes not perceive,” 
saya he, “ that die author of these verses must have been 
the man, who was porpcltially walking about the city with 
Jiis tunic loose, and all the other symptoms of the most 
effeminate ndiid Patevcidus does not represent 

him as less effeminate than Seneca, but dwells more on 
his good qualitic^^ ** Micceiias,” says he, was of the 
equestrian order, but sprung from a most illustrious origin, 
lie Tins it man, vvho, when business required, was able to 
undergo any fatigue and watching; who consulted pro- 
perly n pon ail oceasiGiis, and knew as well how to execute 
what he had cunsultcd; yet a man, who in seasons of leL- 
>ure was hix.uriotis, soft, and eflbminate, almost beyond a 
woman* He was no less dear to Cicsar than to Agrippa, 
but distinguished by him with fewer honours; for he al¬ 
ways continued of the equestrian rank, in which he was 
born ; not that he could ntit have been advanced upon the 
least intimatiOLi, but he never solicited it*” His patronage 
of men of letters is, after all, the foundation of his fame; 
and having by general consent given a name to the patrons 
of literature, his own can never be forgotten. * 

I A9vi;#rtM MeiboTniih—Lifr, by ccNapiln} rrom Kfeibopiiiia and 

tllff ibbc Ricbcr*-*<GeDt. Mag. toI* LX^VL.^ — SaairOnoinait* 
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M^ESTLINUS (Michael), a celebrated astropomer of 
Germany, whose nante deserves to be preserved, was bow 
about 154 S, in the duichy of Wirtetnberg, and spent his 
youth in ItaWi where be made a public speech in favour of 
Copernicus, which served lowean Galileo from Aristotle and 
Ptolemy, to \vboin he had been hitherto entirely devoted* 
He returned afterwards to Germany, and became professor 
of mathematics at Tubingen j where he bad among his 
scholars the great Kepler, Tycho Brahe, though he did not 
assent to Mapstlin, has yet allowed him to he an exira- 
ordinary person, and well acquainted with the science of 
astrotiomy. Kepler has praised several iugenious 
tioits of MapstlinN, in Im '' Astrotiomia Optic^” He died 
in l /iyt), after having published many worlis in mathema¬ 
tics and astronomy, among which were his treatises “ De 
Stella nova C*'issiopela f “ Epheinerides,” according to the 
IVuteiiic Tables, which were first published by Erasmus 
Keiuouius in 1551 * He published likewise “-Thesis de 
Kci^[^slb^ls and an “ Epitome of Aslroiiomy,” &c,' 
MAKt'ia VEGIO. SeeVKGlO, 

MAFt'Kt (pRANiTis SciPio), a celebrated Italian writer, 
atul a niiu'i[uiii, ^vas borti of an ilhistrioiis family at Verona, 
in and was very early associated to the academy of 

the Aroadi at limiic. At tlic age of twenty-seven, he dis^ 
tinguished himself at Verona, by aujipnrting publicly a thesis 
on loi'O, in whlcli the ladies were tliejudgcs and assessors;, 
and displayed at unce liis talents lor gallantry, eloquence, 
and poetry. Anxious for glory of all kinds, he made his 
next effort in the army, and served as a volunteer at the 
battle of Donawert, in 1704; but the love of letters pre- 
vailed, and Ije ret timed into Italy* 1 here his first literary 
CLitcr[irise, oci'asionctl by an affair of honour, in which his 
elder brother was involved, was an earnest attack upon the 
practise of tluelJiug* ^ He brought against it all the argu¬ 
ments to which it is !>o evidently exposed ; the opposite 
practice of the ancients, the suggestions of good sense, the 
interests of social life, and the injunctions of religion. He 
proceeded then to liie drama, and produced his **Merope, 
which was acted with the most brilliant success. Having 
thus purified tragciiy, he proceeded t<J rciuler the same 
service to comedy, and wrote one cnUtlcd “ La Ceremo- 
Ilia/* which was touch applauded^ In !/3L!, he visited 

I Mjuifi'f B-Oif njiilof,—LiM’t* ni-t. 
ii 2^ 
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France^ uliere he passed four years, earessed in the great* 
cst degree for hii talents aud learning ; and then xyent 
into England, where he was murlj < steemed, to Hol¬ 
land, and finally Vienna, and was most honourably re¬ 
ceived by the emperor Charles VI, After several years 
thus employed, he returned into Italy, and in literary ac¬ 
tivity, extended his attenttnn to aiino'it every sabject of hu¬ 
man knowledge. He died in \155j at the age (d' eighty* 
He was gifted with a comprehotiMve genius, a lively wit, 
and a penetruung mind, eager for discoveries, and well 
calculated for making ilicm. Ills dinpo.sition was cheerful, 
sincere, and disiiiiercsied, full of 7 .eal for religion, and 
faithful in perfonuiiig its rlnties. The people of Verona 
almost idolized him* During his last illness they olFered 
public prayers for Ills recovery, and the council of state 
decreed solemn ohserpues allef liis deaili, with the ccre- 
luony ofu funeral or:uioii In the cathedral oi Verona, 

Jaidy Mary Woriky Mimtagiu*, in her letters lately pub¬ 
lished, hag giv'en a very iwety descriptiim of Malfei^s eni- 
ploymeiils: After having made thj? tour of Europe in 

search of unLi^^ultics, hi; fixed his residence in his native 
^own of Verona, where he erected himself a little empire, 
Rom the geneiul esux'tn, and a conversation (so they call 
an assembly) tvijici^ lie est;Lhhsbed In his palace, one of 
the largest in that place, and so luckily situated, that it 
is between the theatre and the ancient anipliitheatrcp He 
tnadc piazzas leading to each of them, filled with shops, 
where were sold cedleo, tea, chocolate, all sorts of sweet- 
tneats, and in the ujUlstj a cimrt well kept, and sanded, 
for the use of tlmse voting trentlemon who would exercise 
their managctl liorscs, or show ilicir mistresses their skill in 
riding. Hi$ gallery was open every evening at five o’clock, 
where he had a tiun collection of antiquities, and two large 
cabinets of medals, intaglios, and cameos, arranged in 
exact ordtT» Hisi library joined u^ it: and on the other side 
a suite of five rooms, the lirgl of wliicli wa^ destined to 
dancing, the seciujil to card'* [but all games of hazard ex¬ 
cluded), and the others [wLiere he himself presided in an 
easy chair), sacred to conversation, which always turned 
upon some point of ieiiniing, either historical or poetical. 
Controversy and politics being utterly prohibited, he ge¬ 
nerally proposed the subject, and took great delight in in- 
fitructiiig the young people, who were obliged to *seek the 
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medal, or e3C]dain the inscripdou that illustrated any fata 
they discoursed of. Those who chose the diversion of the 
public walks, or thpatre, went thither, but never failed 
returning to give an ac<^oimt of the dratna, wliicU produced 
a critical disserianou on iU'At subject, the tuarquis having 
given shining proofs of his skill in that art. His tragedy 
of Me rope,which much injured by Voltaire’s tfans- 
Jation, being esteemed a master-p^ecc ; and his comedy of 
the Ceremonies,’* being a just ridicule of those formal 
i’oppxM'ies, It has gone a great way in helping to hanii^h 
theiu out of Italy. The walkers coutiibuu d to the enter¬ 
tainment by an account of some berb, or llower, which led 
tlie w'ay to a boiatiicMl eonv<n'sation ; or, if they were suefi 
inaccurate observers us to have nothing of that kind to 
offer, they re^iealed some pasioval descriptiuin One day 
ill the week v/us set apart for music, voeal and Instrutnen- 
tal, but no mm cenarius were admitted to the cuncert, 
Tlius, at a very little ex pence (his fortune not ponniuiiig a 
large one), lie had the iMppiness of giving liis countrymen 
a table of polite ptcasiiro, and slicwiijg ilie youiii bow to 
pass tiit'ir time agreeably wiUibui debauchery.” 

^riie eonsplete catalogue of bis works would re,scinliJe 
that of :i lii>n;ry ; tlie chief of tliem are these: I. ** Hitne 
uprose,” V ouico, 4to. y. La scienzu Cuvullu^ 

resca,” Kome, 1710, 4to* This is against duelling, and 
has passed through six editions, ;l “ Itlcrope,” ol which 
there have been many more editions, and several foreign 
versiotis. 4* TrudiitL(ni Itullani/’ &n% Venice, 1720, 
crjuiaUis an iicconiii: ol the Itallun truii'slanons from 
the clussics. 5. Theiitro IialuLuo,” a sideciion of Ita¬ 
lian trugedic'f, in ^ voU, .Svo. G. ** Cas^tiodoi i conipioxi- 
ones, in KpisloJas ct Acta Apostoloi uiji,” Kbr. 1721, 
7. IstoL'ia Diphimaiii a,” or u criLicul introdueiion to 
diplomatic knowledge. W, Oegli Aiifiteuti i,” on amplii- 
theatres, particularly that of Verouft, 17 2H. y. '^Sup- 
pleuientmn Aeuciarnut,” Venice, J72J3. 10. IViuseum 

Veronense,” 172^, foho. 11. Verona llluMrutj,” J 7'^2, 
folio. 12. An ftaiUn translation ol the Him book of 
Homer, in blank verso, [jriiued at Loudon, in 1737, 
La lleligioiie di Gontili ncl iiiortrcj” 17 3G, 4tf>. 
14. Ossorvutioni Lctj^erarie,” iutended to serve as a conti¬ 
nuation of the Giornafe de* I.eterali d’ Italiiu Tiepnbirsbed 
also a work on grace, some editions of Uie fatliers, and 
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other cnaUert, A complete edition hi^ works uai pub- 
Ushed at Venice in in IS vols* Svi>*' 

JVIAFFEIj or MAFFJEUS (John Phtiji), n leaniedJe- 
suit, was born at Bcigaino in 1.53C, and was instructed by 
)Ub nnclcs "Basil and Chrysostom Znnehi, canons regular 
of that city, in Greek, Latin, philosophy and rheology* 
His studies being finished he went to Rome, where Ins 
talents became so well known that several jn'inccs invited 
him to settle hi their dominions, but he gave the prefer- 
etice to Genoa, where in 1SC3 he was appointed professor 
of eloquence, with an ample salary. He continued in that 
office two years, ami was chosen to the office of secretary 
of state; hut in 1565, lie returned to Rome, where he 
entered into the society of Jesuits, He spent six years as 
professor of eloquence in the Roman college, during which 
he translated, into the Latin language, the history of the 
Indies hy Acosta, which was published in 1570, He then 
went to S Jsbou at the request of cardinal Henry, and com¬ 
piled from papers and other documents with which ho was 
to be furnished, a complete history of the Portuguese con¬ 
quests ill the Indies, and of the progress of the Christian 
religion in that f[UfVrter* He returned to Italy in J5ftl, 
and some years after was placed, by Clemtmt VIII. in the 
Vatican, for the purpose of coniiniiing, in the Latin lan¬ 
guage, the annats of Gregory XllL begun by him in the 
Italian; of this he hmi fiLjished three books at the time of 
Ids death, winch happened at I'ivoli Oct. 20, 1603, Soon 
after he entered among the Jesuits he wrote the life of 
Ignatius Loyola; bur his principal work is entitled HistO' 
riunirn hidicaniin,” lltn XVL written in a very pure style, 
which has been frequcutly reprinted* The best edition is 
in two volumes 4to, printed at Bergamo in 17^1-7* The 
purity of his style was the effect of great labour. Few 
men ever wrote so slovvlj'; nothing seemed to please him, 
and he used to pass whole hours in polishing his periods; 
but we cannot readily credit ail that bat been reported on 
this subject, as that he never could finish above twelve or 
fifteen lines hi a day; that he was twelve years in writing 
his history of the Indies, and that, to prevent his mind 
being tainted with bad Latin, he read his breviary in Greek, 
There are, however, some other particulars of his personal 

k 

' 'Fabroni VifsB Ttalf^rqm.-^Morvrj,—Diet* Hitt—Lady M* W* 

Wo>ki, vol, IV, p* Sul), qJit* uses. 
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history which correspond a little wUh 'ill this. He duUked 
the ordinary commoivs of the Jesuits’ collejfe, atid had al¬ 
ways something very nice and delicate provided for 
considering more substantial and gross food as incomp^- 
bte with elegant writing ; yet with all this care, *he was of 
such an irascible temperas to be perpetually giving offen^Cf 
and perpetually asking piirdotu^ 

MAGALHAENH (Ferdinand de), better known by the 
name of Magellan% an eminent navigator^ was by birth a 
Portuguese, He served witlh much reputation during 5ve 
years under AIbufinerque, in the East ludieSj particularly 
at the conquest of Malacca in 1.510, but as his services 
were not well repaid, ho accepted from Charles V* king of 
^pain, ihe command of a fleet, with wJiicb, in 1519, he 
discovered the straits called after himself at the extremity 
of ^outh Amcricii. Suon after this he took possession of 
the Ladrone and Philippine islands in the tiame of Charles 
V.; and had he acted with prudence, might have had the 
honour of being acc<mnted the first circumUEivigatoir of the 
globe, ills severities, howex'cr, towards the natives of 
Aiatan, compelicd thetn to resi^^ ; and in the contest Ma* 
galliaens received a wound from an arrow in the leg, and 
being ill supported by hU men, he was killed by a Lance, in 
1521.* 

MAGALtlAENb (John Hyacintti dk), said to be a 
lineal descendant (Mr. Nichols says great-grundson] of the 
preceding, was born in 1723, and became an Augustine 
monk at Lihbnn, bnt, having renounced the Romat: Catho¬ 
lic religion, came to rcshle Iji England, about 17C4, Hu 
was an able lingtiist, ami well vcrt^cd in vUemistry and 
other branches of natural pltilosophy. He published seve¬ 
ral treatises in that science, particuho ly a w'ork on mine- 
ralogv, taken principally from Crou^tadt; account of 
various philosophical in^nruments ; and u iiarraiive of the 
last days of Housseau, to which his mnne is not uOixed. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Hociciy In 1774, and 
was a member of several foreign ucademius* He died at 
his lodgings at Islington, P’eb. 7, 179U* 

MAGALOTTI (Laurence), a celebrated phiiosopber 
and maihcmatician, was born at Rome October 23, 1637.^ 

J Nicerch, vol. V.—M«reri.^—Ribt. Dii Maine Dm Vorili«r, voL Jf. 

3 fiullirt^t Aoid«inii .Scitnors, vol, —Rees’s Cyclo£t«t|ia,— 
Dbeoveriei in the South See. 

* NichoU'g Bowjer, toL VHE—Lysons’* Envlroiiy, tejK 1H, 
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After studying jurisprudence, in which he made a great 
and very rapid progress at JNsa, he hegati tfl devote his 
main aitention to matiiematics ami natural philosophy, 
which be cultivated at Florence, during three years, under 
tho celebrated Vincent Viviani, and was made secretary to 
^ the academy del Cimouto, the dutLCy of which ofTice be 
discharged with the utrnosi a^^siduiTy and care. Being di¬ 
rected by the prince to draw up an account of the experi* 
ment^ uiude there, he published it in 1G66, when it was 
received with universal applause by men of science. While 
engaged on ihis work, he obtained leave from Leopold to 
pay a visit lo his fatlkor at Rome, and with a view to <^btain 
some ecclesiastical jtroruotion. Having failed In this ob¬ 
ject, he returned to Florence, ai>d obtained a place at tbe 
court of the grand duke Ferdinand JI.; and shortly after a 
l^ensioii was jziven him by pope Alexander VIL About 
itiGG he drew up and published a small volume relative to 
the history of China, which was received with great ap- 
phiiisc; and at tbe same time he published a smalt, but 
elegant rompendiuin of the Mural Ductrine of Confucius, 
Having considerable poetical talents, he was the hriiit per¬ 
son who puhlisbed a good translation of the Odes of Ana¬ 
creon in Italian verse. He was very conversant in many 
of the modern languages, and could write and speak 
French, Spaiii^ib, and English, with tbe correctness and 
ease of the natives of those countries. When in England 
be becamn the intimate friend of the illustrious Mr. Robert 
Boyle, w'iioiii ho vainly attempted to convert from the 
errors of the [jrutestaut faith. After being employed tu 
several missions to foreign princes, he was in 1674 ap¬ 
pointed amhas'-ador to the imperial court, where be ac¬ 
quired t]jo particubir favour of tbe emperor, and formed 
connections with die men most eminent for science and 
literature ; but, hikding a very inconvenient delay of the 
necessary pecuniar)^ remittances from his court, he deter¬ 
mined to return to Florence without waiting the permission 
of tbe dtikc. Shortly after, that prince recalled him, and 
gave him apartinents in his palace, with a considerable 
pension, but Magalotti preferred retirement, and the quiet 
[prosecution of his studies. In 1634 he composed fifteen 
Italian odes, in which he has drawn the picture of a wq- 
man of noble birth and e?tquislte beauty, distinguished 
not only by every personal, but by every mental charin, 
attd yet rendering herself tiiieBy the object of admiration 
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anti fleligUt by her manners and conduct, whom, with no 
gr<^at gallantry, he entitled The Imaginary Lady.^^ Hia 
next work consisted of Letters against Atheists, in which 
lus learning and philcsopliy appear to great advaniage. In 
1689 he was appointed a counsellor of state to the grand 
duke, who sentjiim his ambassador into ^pain to nego^ 
tiate a marriage between one of his daughters and king 
Charles il.; but soon after Ke had aceomphshed the object 
of this mission, he sunk into a temporary melancholy. After 
recovering in about a year, he resumed hia literary labours, 
and published works upon varions subjects, and left others 
wiiicJi were given to the world after UU decea>se, which 
happened in 1712, when he had attained the age of 75. 
Magalotti was as eminent for his piety as he was for his 
1 iter ary tialeius ; unimpeachable in bis morals, liberal, he- 
nchceut, friendly, polite, and a lively and cheerful, as 
well as very Instructive companion, Kls house waa the 
constant resort of men of letters from alt countries, whom 
lie treated with elegant hospitality. He was deeply con¬ 
versant with the writings of the ancient philosophers, and 
was a follower of the Platonic doctrine itt bis poems. In his 
natural and philosophical invesligalions he discarded all 
authority, and submitted to no other guide but c^:pc^ment. 
Among the moderns he wai ]>articuiariy attached to Gali¬ 
leo. After his death a medal was struck in honour of his 
memory, with the dgure of Apollo raised on the reverse, 
and the inscription Omnla LumHat. 

Hb principal works are, L ^aggi di naturall esperienzo 
fatte nel academia de Cimeuto,^^ &c^ lGf>6, foL reprinted 
in 1G91. 2, “ Leitera proemiale per la tradnzionc della 

Concordia dei qnattro Evangeliste di Giansento/’ 5cc. 1680, 
vvith various other tranalatiuns, the litjes of which may be 
seen in Fabront, 3. Letters latniliare,*’ Venice, 1761, 
4to, written against the Atheists. A second volume ap¬ 
peared in 1768. 4. “ Lettere scientifiche,’^ Florence, 172!, 

4to. 5. Canzonette Anacreontiche dl Lindoro Kleato'* 
{bis academical.name), Florence, 1733, &c* A long list is 
given by Fabronl of his unpublished works; but neither 
these nor his printed works are much known in England or 
FranceJ 

MAGGI, or MAGI US (Jerome), an ingenious and 
learned man of the sixteenth century, was born at Anglu- 

^ Fubidni jLalufum, vul' ilIf«'NiL;cron^ vot* lIL7^Revii*i 
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ari in Tuscany. He was educated in the Italian unixersi- 
ties» where his genius and application carried him almost 
through the whole circle of scieuces; for, besides the belles 
lettres and law, he applied to the study of war^ .ind even 
wrote books upon the subject. In this also he afterwards 
distinguished himself; for he was.sent by the Venetians to 
the isle of Cyprus, with the commission of judge-martial; 
and when the Turks besieged Famagusta, he performed all 
the services to the place that could have been expected 
from a skilful engineer. He contrived a kind of mine and 
fire-engines, by which he laid the labours of the Turks in 
ruins: and he destroyed in a moment works which bad 
cost them no small time and pains. But they had too 
good an opportunity of revenging themselves ou him; for 
the city falling at last into their hands, in 1571, JMagins 
became their slave, and was used very barbarously* His 
comfort lay altogether in the stock of learning wiilt which 
he was provided ; and so prodigious was his memory, that 
be did not think himself unqualified, though deprived eu* 
tirely of books, to compQiie treatises full of quotations. As 
he was obliged all the day to do the drudgery of ttic 
meanest slave, he spent a great part of the night in wriu 
ing* He xvrote in prison a ireiitise upon bells, “ De tin- 
tinnabulis,^* and another upoik the wooden horse, De 
equuleo.^* He was determined to the first of these sub* 
jects by observing, that the Turks had no bells; and to 
the second, by ruminating upon the various kinds of tor¬ 
ture to which his dismal situaiiou exposed him, which 
brought to his reflection, that the tquulniA had never been 
thoroughly explained. He dedicated the first of these 
treatises to the emperor^ ambassador at Constantinople,and 
the other to the French ambassador at the same place. 
He conjured these ambassadors to use their ititerest for his 
liberty; which while they attempted to procure him, they 
only hastened his death; for the bashaw Mahomet, who 
had not forgot the mischief which Magtus had done the 
Turks at the siege of Famagosta, being infornied that he 
had been at the Imperial ambassador's house, whither they 
had indiscreetly carried him, caused him to be seized 
again, and strangled that nigbt in jirison. This happened 
'in 1572, or 1573, it is not certain which. 

The books which he published before he'went to Cyprus, 
ilre, 1. “ De muivdi exitlo per exustionem Hbri quinque,'*. 
Basil,^l562, folio. 2* “ Vitie illustrium virorum, auctore 
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Emilio Probo^ cum commciitariU,*’ Basil, fotip. 3. '*Com- 
mentaria in quatuor institution urn civilitiin libros/’ Lugd. 
3vo* 4, “ Miscellanea, sive varice lectiones/’ Venat. 1564, 
3 vd* Ha also published soma books in Italian ; the most 
celebrated of which ia his Della fort!dcation© deJIe 
L'itu/^ which contains an account of hia machines and in- 
struments« 

There were other men of considerable etnhience in Italy 
of the same name, among whom we may enumerate, a 
brother of the preceding, Bartholomew Maqgi, a phy¬ 
sician at Bologna, who wrote a treatise in Latin, ** On the 
Cure of Gun*shot Wounds,” Bologna, 1552, 4to; Vlv- 
CENT MagOT, a native of Brescia, and celebrated professor 
of ethics at Ferrara and Padua, author of several works; 
Franck Maria Maggi, who published ** Syntagmata lin- 
guarum Georgii?c,** Komse, 1670, folio; and lastly, Charles 
Maria Magci, an Italian poet of the seventeenth century^ 
atid one of the restorers of good taste in Italy, after the 
barbarous ravages of the school of Marini. He was born 
at Milan in ]630, and was secretary to the senate of that 
city* He died in IG90, and bis works were published in 
the following year by Muratori, at Milan, in 4 vols. ISmo* 
This poet is mentioned with very high encomiums in the 
letters between Mrs. Carter and Miss Talbot. The dow¬ 
ager lady Spencer also, when resident at published 

a Scelta'^ of his works; and in IBM, ‘‘The Beauties” of 
C. M, Maggi, “ paraphrased,” were published by Mariaiie 
Starke. ^ 

MAGINI (John-Anthokv), or Macinus, professor of 
mathematics in the university of Bologna, was born at 
Padua in 1536, He was remarkable for his great assi¬ 
duity in acquiring and improving the knowledge of the 
mathematical sciences, with several new inventions for these 
purposes, and for the cKtruordinary lavour he obtained 
from most princes of his Lime. This doubtless arose partly 
from the celebrity he bat! in matters of astrology, to which 
lie was greatly addicted, making horoscopes, and foretell¬ 
ing events both relating to persons and things. He was 
invited by the emperor Kodolphus to come to Vienna, 
where he promised him a professor’s chair, about 1597 ; 
but not being able to prevail on him to settle there, he 
nevertheless gave him a handsome pension. 

^ Diet.—NjeeroD, vol. XVIIL—vok XViL—BrJlish CrUr^:j 

ituU XXXV [J* 
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Ji is said, he so adElicrcJ to astroJogic^i pre-^ 

dictions^ that he not ooiy foretold nian^'' good and evil 
evenU relatii^e to others ^vlu» success, but even foretold his 
o^n death, which came Lt> pa^s the same year : all whicii 
he represented as under the inhueiicc o( the star>. Toma' 
£mt that Magini, being advanced u> his Gist year, 

was struck HTith ail apopiexjj which ended hU day^s j and 
th%ta long while before, he had told him and others, that 
he was afraid of that year. And lioffeni, his jmpil, says, 
that Magjni died under an aspect of the ]>laijeLs, which, 
^ccoi^ding to his own predietian, would prove fatal lo him ; 
and be mentions lliccioli a$ afiinniug that he said, the 
f^iire of his nativity, and Ids climacteric year, dooiued 
him to die about that thtie^ which happened iu 16IS, in 
the 62d year of ins age* 

His writings do honour to bis memory, as they were 
very con;9ideral>le, and upon learned subjects* The prin¬ 
cipal were the fallowing: t. His Ephemcris, in 3 vuluuics, 
from the year J580 to 1630* * 2 , Tables of tiecondary Mo¬ 

tions. 3, AsUonoinicai, Gnomonit al, audOeographicid Pro¬ 
blems. 4. Theory of the Planets, according to Coperni¬ 
cus. S. A Coiifuiation of Scali'gcr's Dissertation concern¬ 
ing the Precession of tlie Kqu'mo^;. 6. A Prituum Mobile, 
in 12 books* 7, A Treatise of Plane and Spherical Trigo¬ 
nometry, S. A Commcii'.ary mi Pioloiuy’s Geography. 
9. A Cborographical Description of the Hegioms and Cities 
of Italy, illustrated wiib 60 niap&; with some tjtlier papers 
CU 1 astrological subjects.' 

MAGHABECtll [ANTiio:^Y), one of the okost cele¬ 
brated, and certainly" one of the most extraordinary men 
of his time, was born at Klorciice, Get. or 29, 16^3. 
His parents, who were of lo\v rauk, are said t« have been 
satisfied when they got him intn the service of a man who 
sold fruit and herbs. He bad never loiivncil to reml, and 
yet was perpetually poring over tlie leaves of old books, 
that were used as waste paper in his manitei's shop. A 
bookseller who lived jn the neighbourhood, and xvbo had 
often observed this, and knew the boy could not read, 
ai^ked him on^ day, ** what he meant by staring much 
on printed paper?’* He said, that he did not kuovirhow 
it w^f but that he loved it [ that he was very uneasy in 
the business he was in, and should be the happiest creature 

* * KicGfDo, vol. 3tKVl*— IIuUpa'v pict*^M>*rtin'a Bjoj* ttulos,—Geu* Oi';i- 
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ui tlie if lie coiiUl live tvlth him, iVHq had 

many books aUout hiW^ 1'he bookseller^ ple^lsed With 
Ills answer, consented to take him, if his master was "willtrig 
to part with him. Young Maghabeohi thanked him ^ith 
tears in his eyes, and having ohUiined his master's leave, 
went directly to his new eiii)>luyoi€nt, which he 4iad not 
followed long before he could find any book thht was aaiked 
for, as ready as tin? hook$;el)er hi nisei f This account of 
his early life, which Mr, Spence received from a gentle¬ 
man of Florence, who was well acquainted with Magliabe^ 
chi and bis j'anvily, dilTurs citivsidcrably from that given by 
Niceion, 7'iiidioschi, iind Fitbnini. From the tatter, in¬ 
deed, we learn tliat lie placed a>; an apprentice to a 
goldsniJiJ], afier hr, had been taiighi the principles of 
drawing, and be Imd a brother that was gdneated to tiie 
law, and made a considerable figure in that profession* 
Ills father died while he was an infant, but Fubront makes 
no mention of hts poverty. It seems agreed, however, that 
after he had learned to reati, that became his sole employ¬ 
ment, but he never applied himself to any particular study* 
He read every book almost indilFereiitly, as they tiappcned 
to come into his hands, with a surprizing quickness; and 
yet such was his prodigious memury, that he not only re¬ 
tained the sense of what he read, hut often all the words, 
and the very nidinner of spelling tliem, if there was any 
thing peculiar of that kind hi any author. 

Tills extraordinary application, and talents, Roon recom¬ 
mended him to Ermini, librarian to the cardinal dc Me- 
dicis, and to Murmi, the grand duke's librarian, who in¬ 
troduced him into the company of tliv literati, and made 
him known at court, Eveiy wliere be began to be looked 
upon a$ a prodigy, particularly fur bis vast and unbounded 
memory, of which many remarkable anccdEitc:} have been 
given* A gentleman at Florence, wlio had written a piece 
that vvas to be printed, lent the manuscript to Mugliahechi; 
and some time after it had been returned wiiU thanks, 
came to him again with tlW siiory of a pretended uccideut 
by which ho had lost Jijs manuscrijit The author seemed 
inconsolable, and intreated Magliahecht, whose character 
fur remembering what he rt^ad was already very great, 
to try to recollect os much of it as he possibly could, and 
write it down fur him against his next visit. Magliabeclu 
assured him he would, and wrote down the whole iMS, 
without a word, or even varyjng any where from 
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the $pe)ling. Whatever our readers may think of this trial 
of his memory, it is certain that by treasunng up at least 
the subject and the principal parts of all the books he ran 
over^ bis head became at last, as one of his acquaintances 
expressed it to Mr* Spence, An universal indt:x both of 
titles and matter.** 

By this time Magliahechi was become so famous for the 
vast extent of hU reading, and his amazing retention of 
what he had read, that he was frequently consulted by the 
learned, when meditating n work on any subject. For ex¬ 
ample, and a curious example it is, if a priest was going to 
compose a panegyric on any sainr, and came to consult 
Magliabeclii, he would immediately tell him, who had said 
any thing of that saint, and in what part of their works, 
and that sometimes to the number of above an hundred 
authors. He would tell not only who had treated of the 
subject designedly, but point out such iis had touched upon 
it only incidentally; both which lie did with the greatest 
exactness, naming the author, the book, tlie words, and 
often tlie very mitiiber of the page in which they were in¬ 
serted. All this be ilid so often, so readily, and so exactly, 
that he came at last to be looked u[mii us un oracle, on ac¬ 
count of the ready and fuU answers that he gave to all 
^juestions, that were proposed to hitu in any faculty or 
science whatever. The same talent Induced the grand 
duke Cosmo 11L to appoint him his Jlbrariati, and no man 
perhaps was ever better <jualificd lor the sitiuitiim, or more 
happy to accept it* He was also very conversant with 
the books in the Laureuliaii library, and (he keeping of 
those of Leopold and Francis Maria, the two cardinals of 
Tuscany* Yet all this, it is said, did not appease his vo¬ 
racious appetite; he was thought to have read all the hooks 
printed ]>efore his time, and all in it* Doubtless this 
range, although very extensive, must be understood of 
Italian literature only or principally* Crescembini paid 
bini the highest compliment on this. Speaking of a dis¬ 
pute whetlier a certain poem had ever been printed or not, 
he concluded it had not, because Magliabechi had never 
seen it/' We learn farther that it was a general custom 
for authors and printers to present hltn with a copy of 
whatever they printed, which mu^t have been a consider¬ 
able help towards the very large collection of books which 
he himself made. 
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His mode of reading in his latter days is said io have 
been thiSi When a book hrat came into his hands^ he 
would look over the title*i>age, then dip here and there in 
the preface, dedication and adrertisementa, if there were 
any } and then cast his eyes on each of the divisions, the 
UilTtireut sections, or chapters, and then he would he able 
to retain the contents of that volume in his metnnry, and 
produce them if wanted. Soon after he had adopted this 
method of what Mr< Spence calls “ fore-shortening his 
reading,” a priest who had composed a panegyric on one 
of his favourite saints, brought it to MagLiabecht as a 
present. He read it over in Jiis new way, the title-page 
and heads of the eliapters, &c. and then thanked the priest 
very kindly for his excellent treatise*’’ The author, in 
some pain, a^ked him, ** whether that was all that he 
intended to read of hia book V* MagHabechi coolly an¬ 
swered, Yes, for X know very well every thing that is 
in It.” Tills anecdote, however, may be explained other¬ 
wise than upon the principles of memory. Magtiabechi 
knew all that the writers before had said of this saint, and 
he knew tbb priest’s turn and character, and thence judged 
what he would clinse out of them and what he would omit« 
Magliabechi had even a local memory of the place where 
every book stood, as in his master’s shop at first, and in 
the Pitti, and several other libraries afui|wards; and seems 
to have carried this farther than only in relation Co the 
collections of books with which he was personally ac¬ 
quainted. One day the grand duke sent for him after he 
was his librarian, to ask him whether he could get him a 
book that was particularly scarce. N(», sir,” answered 
Magliabechi ; for there is but one in the wurld ; that is 
in the grand signtor’s library at Constantinople, and is the 
seventh book on the second shelf on the right lumd as you 
go in.” I'hough this extraordinary man must have lived a 
sedentary life, with the most intense and almost perpetual 
application to books, yet he arrived to a good old age* 
He died in his eighty-first year, July 14, 1714. By his 
will he left a very hne library of his own collection for the 
use of the public, widr a fund to maintain it; and what¬ 
ever should remain over to the poor. By the funds which 
be left, by the addition of several other collections, and 
the bounty of some of the grand dukes, his library was 
io much augmented as to vie with fiome of the must con¬ 
siderable in Eti^'ope. Of this collection, a catalogue and 
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description of the -printed in the fifteenth century 

wm published by'Fossi, under the title “ Catalogus codi- 
cum soc'cuTo XV im pressor urn in Bifaiiotbeca. MagUabe^ 
chianaj Florentice adservsntur,” Flc^rence, 3 vokfobl7!^3 
—1795* 

Of the domestic habits of Magliabocliir we have many 
accounts that represent him as an incorrigible sloven. His 
attention was so entirely absorbed by his books and studies, 
that he totally neglected all the decencies of fortn and 
ceremony^ and often forgot the mo^t urgent wants of hu¬ 
man nature. His cinpioyuipnt under the grand duke di<l 
not at all change his mauLier of life ; the philosopher still 
continued negligent in his drcsy, and simple in his man¬ 
ners. An old cloak served hun for a guwii in the day, and 
for bed-clothes at night. He had one straw chair for his 
table} and another for his bed ; in which ho gofiorally con¬ 
tinued Bsed among hU books till he was overpowered by 
sleep. The duke provided a commoiUous apartment for 
him In his palace; of which Magliaficcbi was with much 
difbcnlty persuaded to take posscssiou ; and wliich iic 
quitted in four months, returning to his hotise on various 
pretences, against all the re mo list ranees of his friends- 
He was, however, characterised by an extraordinary mo* 
desty, and by a sincere and benehccnt disposition, which his 
friends often ejtperienced in tlidr wants, fie watj a great 
patron of men of learning, and had Iho highest pleasure in 
assisting them with his advice and infuniuitioLi, in furnish¬ 
ing them witli all necessary books and maunsenpts. Car¬ 
dinal Norlsused to call him Ills M&icenas ; and, writing to 
him one day, he told him he thought himself more obliged 
to him for direction in his studies, than to the pope for 
raising him to the purple. He had the utmost aversion 
to any thing that looked like constraint. The grand duke 
knew his disposition, and therefore alw'ays dispensed W'itli 
hU personal attendance upon him; and, when be had 
any oi'ders to give him', sent him them in writing* Tiie 
pope and the emperor would gladly have drawn him into 
their service, but he eonstanciy refused their most ho¬ 
nourable aUd advantageous ofl'ersi The regimen he ob¬ 
served contributed not a little to preserve hts health to old 
age. He always kept his head warmly covered, and took 
at certoin times treacle, which he esteemed an''^eYcelldnt 
preservative against noxious vapours. He loved strong 
winci bbt drank it in smaA quantities* He lived upon the 
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plainest and moat ordinary food* Three hard and • 

draught of water was his tiaoal repast. He took tobacc6| 
to which he was a slave, to excess; but was absolute tnas^ 
ter of himself in every other article* 

He died in the midst of the public applause, after en¬ 
joying, during all the latter part of bis life, such an 
affluence as very few persons have ever procured by their 
knowledge or learning, and which, as he had acquired 
honoui'abiy, he bestowed liberally. 

I'iiongb lie never composed any work himself, yet the 
commonwealth of learning are greatly obliged to him for 
several, the publication of which was owing to him; sticb 
as the Latin |>oems of Henry de Settlmello, the Hodsc- 
povicoii” of Ambrose Cacnaldula, the “ Dialogue*’ of Be¬ 
nedict A retin, and many others. A collection of letters 
addressed to him by literary men was printed at Florence' 
in 1T45, but is said to be incomplete.' 

MAGNl, or MAGNUS (Valerian), a celebrated Ca¬ 
puchin, born at Milan in 1^96, descended from the earls 
of Magni, acquired great reputation in the seventeenth 
century by his controversial writings against the protestants, 
and philosophical ones in favour of Descartes againac 
Aristotle* He passed through the higlicst offices iti his 
order, and was apostolical missionary to the northern king¬ 
doms, It was by hia advice that pope Urban VIIL abo¬ 
lished the Jesuitesses in I63L Uladblaus king of Poland, 
solicited a cardinal’s hat for Magni; but the Jesuits are 
said to have opposed it. They certainly iriFonDed against 
him as a heretic, because he had said that the pope*s primacy 
and infallibility were not founded on scripture, and he was 
imprisoned at Vienna; but regained hts liberty by favour 
of the emperor Ferdinand lil* after having written very 
warmly against the Jesuits in his defence. He retired at 
Inst to Saksburg, and died there, 1^61, aged seventy- 
five* Mention is made of Magtii in the sixteenth Pro¬ 
vincial Letter; and one of hU Apologetical Letters may be 
found in the collection entitled ** Tuba magna/* tom* IL* 
MAGNOL (Peter), a celebrated botanist of Mont¬ 
pellier, was born in 1639. He was bred to physic, but, 
being a protestaiit, could not take his degree there* He 
appeal^j however, afterwards to have obtained itelsewbere, 

t Tirtboulii.—FAtroni Vils vaL i^tVIL^NiCtfron, t<4. IV.-*. 
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and praciis<?<i physic at Montpellier for a long eoorse of 
years, aticl at the same time very assiduously cultivated 
hotanv^ with die most enlarired views to its advancement 
ascietire. tie wa^ beloved for his urbanity, and esteemed 
for his knowledge. Numerous botanists flocked at this 
time to Montpellier, that neighbourhood being famous for 
its vegetable riclies j and these were all eager to enjoy the 
ftoeiety, and to henetit by the guidance and instructions of 
so able a man. Among the pupils of Magnol were Fagon 
and the illustnoiis 1'ournofort, who regularly studied under 
him, and on many sTibieqncnt occasions gratefully ackuo^v- 
Jeclged their oldigaiiouH to him. lie was not chosen pub¬ 
lic professnr til! itili vviicii he assumed the gniae at least 
oi Catholicisim 

in IfiZS our auibor published at l.yons his first work, 
the ** Botaiiiciini Monspciionse/' republished at Montpel¬ 
lier ill 168S, witli a new titlc-pagtr and appendiic^ In this 
book all tbc plants enumerated arefijiirid wild about Mont-^ 
pellier, and almni^t ernircly gathered there by the author 
bimsHb It Is, in I'act, one of the most original ami au« 
ih<^htic works of itv kitnl, being tn the Mont pel lier bo^ 
latiists wiiat Kay^s Synopsis is to ihesse of 13nt^in, tlie basis 
of all their knowdodge. In Hi^iy Magnol pnblisbed an 
octavo volume eiiuiled ** l*rodrniinis lliiitorisD Geueralis 
Planianini/^ in whicb he uuderltKjk a scheme of naturuL 
arraiigeitieiit, occoriling to tbc niciliod of Ray, deduced 
from all the of a jdant; and ihe vegeialile kingdom 

in disposed into 7(> families, subdivided into genera. In 
ICiy? appeared the **" Horins Regius Moiispeliensis,” avn^ 
an iilpbahertCiil caulngne of the garden, in which several 
new nr rare ipecics are described as vi'cb as (igured. In 
thoir generic distribution the author cotdbirms to Touruc- 
fort principally, and his preface shews how much he hafl 
contemplated this subject and its diflicuitics. When we 
consider that Magnol had had the care of the garden only 
three years previous to the publication of this rich cata¬ 
logue, and that he found the collection in a very poor 
slate, the book Is ati honourable moniuneut of his in¬ 
dustry as well as knowledge^ 

In'1703 Ma^ol was admitted a member of thebcadetnie 
dea sciences of Paris, in the place of his distinguished 
friend Tonruefort, and contributed some papers lo their 
inemolrs. He died in 1715, at the age of seventy-seven. 
He left a son, named Anthony, who was professor of pliy- 
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sic at Montpellier, but not of Botany* To this son we are 
ihJcbtei^l fuL' the publication of the Novus Chiiractet 
PJantaruin,*' on which the fame of Magnol as a systematic 
botanist chiefly rests. This posthumoos work appeared 4ti 
I720j making a quarto volume of 341 pages* The system 
therein taught is much celebrated by Linnieus, who in his 
Classes Plan taro III, 37 i—403, gives a general view of it, 
cjhpressing his ivon Jer that so new and singular a system 
bad not made tnore proselytes. I'hat noble getiits of trees 
or shrubs, called the Magtiolia, received that name from 
Pitimier} in honour of our author*' 

MAGNON (Joun), a Freiicli poet of the seventeenth 
century, was bred up as an advocate, and for some time 
followed that profession at l*yoiis. He then became a 
dramatic writer, and produced several pieces, of which 
the least bad is a tragedy called Arta^erxes ; this has some 
plot, good sentiments, and characters tolerably supported. 
He then conceived the extraordinary project of writing an 
encyclopaedia in verse, wiiicfi was to consist of ten volumes, 
each containing twenty thousand verses* Being asked, 
after some time, when this work would be flnisbed ^ Very 
soon/^ said be, I have now only a hundred thousaud 
verstis to rtrke/* His project, however, was cut off, not-^ 
withbtatiding this near approach to its conclusion, as he 
was murdered by thieves at Paris, in lfl62. His verses 
were bad enough to aceoiiijt for his facility in producing 
them, yet he was a friend of MoUere. A part of Ills great 
work appeared in folio in t^53, with the magiiiflcent title 
of “ Science Universellc/* The preface was still more 
pompous: “Libraries,” says ho, “will hereafter be for 
ornament only, not use.'* Yot bow few contain tbb woU" 
derful work ! * 

MAGNUS (John), archbishop of LJpsal, iti Sweden, was 
born at Ltneopingin 1433; was a violent opposer of the 
protestaiiL religion, and laboured much, though in vain, 
to prevent the k ing, Gustav us, from introducing tt into 
bis kingdom. Magnus, being persecuted ou this account, 
retired to Rome, where he was received with great marks 
of regard, and died there in 1544. He was author of, 1. 
** A History of Sweden,” in twenty*four books, published, 
ill {554, in folio* fz." A History of the Archbishops of 

I FfCkm »Ti inteTC<!tiii$ in CfclopE'lii* by a\r I. £. Smith. 
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Upsal,'* ivliich he carried do^vn as low as 1544. This was 
also in folio^ and appeared in 1557 and 1560.' 

MAGNUS (Olacs)^ brother of the former^ and hU suc-^ 
ce&sor ill the archhbhopric of Upsal, dislinguished himself 
at the council of Trent, and suffered in Sweden, as hU 
broihet also had done, many vcixations from bU attach¬ 
ment to the Roman catholic persuasion. His work, by 
which he b very generally known, is “ A History of the 
manuerH, custotn^i, and uurs of the People of itie North/^ 
Thu contains many curious particulars, but many also that 
are nunute, aiul several that arc doubtful} nor does the 
author ever fail to dir^jday liis autmosity agalmit the pro- 
iesianu. He died at Rome in 1555,' 

MAHOMET, or MOHAMMED, founder of the system 
of religious impo'^inre called MabometaiiUm, was born in 
the year 569, ut Mecca, a cit}’ of Arabia, of the tribe of the 
Korasiiites, which was reckoned the noblest in ail that 
country; and was descendod in a direct line from Pber 
Koraislf, the founder of it. Yet in the beginning of his 
life he was in a very poor condition ; for hU father dying 
before he was two years ohi, and while bis grandfather was 
still living, all the power and wealth of his family devolved 
to hU Liiicies, especially Abu Taleb. AHu Taleb, after 
the death of his father, bore the chief sway in Mecca du¬ 
ring the whole of a very long life? and it was under his 
protection chiefly, that Mahomet, when he first began to 
propagate his intposture, was suibcienlly supported against 
all opposers^ so as to be able, after his deaths to establish 
it through all Arabia by his own p<iwcr. 

After his father's death he coiiiintied under the tuition 
of his mother till the cjghtli year uf hi^ age; wiieii she also 
dying, he uas taken homo to his granilfather, who at bin 
death, which happened the year after, committed him to 
tiie care of his uncle Abu Taleb, to be educated by him. 
Abu Tulcb, being a merchant^ taught him his business, 
and, as soon as he was of sufficient age, sent him with his 
ctiniels into Syria; in which employment he continued 
onder his uncle till the 25Lh year of his age. Cue of the 
chief men of the city then dying, and his widow, whose 
name was Gadiga, wanting a factor to manage her stock, 
she iavjted Mahomet into her service. He accepted hec 

I Ctiaufev>i(!,^Niw<ni, tc>1. XXXV. 
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tercn^t three years f<ir her at Damascus and other 

places, and acquktcJ liimself in chi$ charge so itmch to 
her satisfaction, tluii^ ahcnit the tw'cnty-eij^lith year of his 
a^e, she gave herseif m hnn in marriage, uhhoiigli she was 
twelve years older. I'Voni being her servant be w'as now 
advanced to lie master of both her person and fortune; 
and, finding hini.seif equal in wcalEli to tJic host men of 
the city, he began to entertain ambitioys thoughts of 
sessing the sovereignty over it. 

Among the various means to eiToct ibis, none seemed 
to )iim more eligible than that' iuqiOHtnro which he after* 
wards published witli so much siioces^s, and so much 
chief to the world. The extensive trade which he carried 
on in Egypt, Palestiiio, and Syria, having made him well 
acquainted with both Christians and Jews, and given hitit 
an opportunity of observing with what eagerness the)' and 
the several sects into which the Christians of the Eaatwere 
then miserably divided, engaged against each other, he 
concluded that nothing would be iiioi'e likely to gain a 
party firm to him for the attaining tlie ends at which bs 
aimed, than the invention of a new religion* In tliis, 
however, he proceeded leisurely; for it was not till his 
thirty ^eighth year that he began to prepare his design. 
He then withdrew himself fnup his former way of living, 
which is said to have been very licentious and wdeked; 
and, affecting an hermit^s life, used every moniiug to 
retire into a solitary cave near Mecca, called the Cave of 
H Ira; and there continued all day, exercising himself, as 
he pretended, in prayers, fastings, and iioly nieditations. 
Th us he went on for two years, during wliich time ho 
gained over iiis wile Cadiga, who was his hr^t proselyLc, 
hy pretending visions which he iiadscun, and voices w hich 
lie had heard, in his rctireineitt* It is to be obsewd, 
says Dr. Prideaux, that Mahomet began this impoitture 
about the same time that the bishop of lloiuc, by virtue 
of a grant from the tyrant Phocas, lirst assnnieil the utle 
of universal pastor. Phucas made this grant in the year 
606, and Mahomet tn tiie same year retired to his cave to 
contrive that deception which he began in the year 608 
to propagate at Mecca. 

In his fortieth year, Mahomet licgan to take upon him 
the style of the Apostle of God, and under that character 
to carry on the plan which he bad now contrived^ but for 
four years he couBned his doctrines to such as be either 
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had most confidence !ti, or tjiouglit himself most likely to 
gain. When he had gained a few tlisctplesj some of whiJiOj 
however, were tlie jiriiiLip A men of the city, he began to 
puhlisb it to the [u-ople ai Mecca, in hts f'nrij-fourth year, 
and openly to decluie him'ioir a prophet sent Ijy God, to 
convert liicm from the error of and to teach 

ihiin the irne rehgiot*. On hia hr>i appearance, hewas 
treated with ijcn'inni iind contenipi, and called hy the peo¬ 
ple a ?»orcerer, inagict.in, inir, itnpnsstor, and udier of (aides, 
of Mhicli he het^Li^^ntly eon^plain^ in the Kc>ran ; so rhut 
for the first year Ue made intic or no [iro-'vs'S, Uut per¬ 
severing in his design, \ihich ijo nianiigcii ivith great ad¬ 
dress, he afterwards gained so many tes, timi ni the 

fifth year of his preiende*! iiiisMon, I.e tuul Increased hi,'i 
party to the ninnlxer of thirty idne, hiiu^iclf making tlie 
fortieth. People nciw b gan to be alarmed at t!ie progress 
he made. Those who w^rc iidJicteJ to tlie idolatry' of 
their forefathers, stood up to upjjoso him as an enemy of 
their gods, and a dangerous innovator in ihcir religion. 
Otheis, who saw farther into ids designs, ilvouglit h time 
to put a stop to them, for the sake of prciserving the 
government, at which they thought he aimed : and there¬ 
fore they cum billed together against hini, and Intenrled to 
have cut him oiT with the swoid, ; ut Aba Taieb, Iilk unelo, 
defeated their design; and by his po\v(^r, as being eliicf 
of the tribe, preserved him frum mauy oilier aticni^iLs of 
the satiie nature ; for t lion git Al^u Tab b himself ]>cisistrd 
in the pagaiiisiit of hi^ ancestors, vet he had no nun b 
affection tor the impostor, as being his kinsman, and oi>e 
that was bred up in his Imuscj and under his care, liiar he 
extended his full protection to Mabomet as long as he lived. 

The principal argnnienis, wdiich Mahcmici einjihiyod lo 
delude men inio a belief of tbi^ itiipo^tnrc, uem jmnirMM s 
and threats, both well calculated lo influence the iiEiccriinis 
of the vulgar. His promises were chiedy of Paradise, 
which witb great art he framed agreeably to the taste of 
tlie Arabians; for they, ly'ing within ihe torrid zone, were, 
through the nature of their climate, as w'ell as the corrup¬ 
tion of their manners, exceedingly given to the love of 
women ; and the scorching heat and dryness of the coun¬ 
try, making rivers of water, cooling drinks, shaded gar* 
dens, and pleasant fruits, most refreshing and delightful 
unto, thdfii, they were from hence apt to place their 
highest enjoyment in things of this nature* For ibis rea'-^ 
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!kOn, lie m^cle tlie joys of bis Paradise to consist totally iij 
these particulavs j which he proipises them abunJi^iiLly in 
many places of the Koran, On llic contrary, he described 
the f»unishu]eiit*i of hellf which he ihreatcnt'^ to nil who 
ivould not believe in him, to consist of stich rormen^ta as 
would appear to them the most afDUhu^ and grievous tq 
he boiiio; *' that they sliould drink nothin^: hut boil¬ 
ing and stinking waier, nor hreatlie any thing but exceed^ 
Ing hot vttiids, tilings fiuist terrihlo in Arabia; that they 
should dwell for ei*cr in coiiiliitnil tire, excessiv^fly burning, 
and he surioitnded with a bUck hot salt >nioke, as with a 
coverlid, and, that he might omit nothing which could 
tvork on tJieir fears, he tcrrilied them tvith tiic threats of 
grievous punishments In this ilfe. To which purpose he 
expatiated, ii]ion all occasions, tin the terrible calami ties 
vvhicii bad befallen sncli ai^ would not be instructed by ibe 
prophets who were sent before him ; how the old world 
was destroyed by water, for not bomg reformed at the 
preaching of Nuah; how Sodom was consumed by fire 
from heaven, for not licarkeniiig to Lot when sent unto 
them ; and how the Kgypiians were plagued fur despising 
Moses : for he allowed the divinity of both the Old and 
New TesUiiieiit, ami that Moses and Jcsits Christ were 
prophets sent from God ; but alledged that the Jews and 
Chrisitiaiis had corrupted those sacred books, and that he 
was sent to purge them from those comiptions, and to 
restore the Jaw of God to that original purity iti which it 
was first delivered. And this is the reason, that most of 
tlie passages which lie takes out of the Old and New Tes- 
Umeins, appear different in tlie Koran from what we Hud 
tiieoi in those sacred hooks. 

Mahomet pretended to receive ail his revelations from 
the angel Gabnel, who, he said, was sent from God, on 
purpose to deliver them unto him. Ho was suhjoct, it is 
said, to the fidling-sickiicss, and whetioier the lit was upon 
hitn, he pretended it to be a trance, and that then the 
angel Gabriel was come from Gud with some new revela¬ 
tions. T'liese revolutions he arranged in several chapter!!; 
which make up tlie Koran, the Bihie of tlio Maimtnetans, 
The original of this book vias laid up, ns he taught his fol¬ 
lower!, in the archives of heaven ; and llic anget Gabriel 
brought him the copy of it, chapter by chapter, as occa¬ 
sion required that they should be published to the people ; 
that as often as any new measure was to be pursued^ 
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Btiy objectioti against him or hU religioti to be answered, 
any diflicuky to be solved, any discontent among his peo¬ 
ple to be quieted, any olfence to be removed, or any 
thing else done fr^r ibe furtherance of bis grand scheme, 
his constant recourse was to the angel Gabriel for a new 
revelation j and then appeared some ailditiatt to the Ko¬ 
ran, to serve bis purpose^ But what perplexed him most 
was, that hU oppostrs demanded to see a miracle from 
him I for,*' said tliey, “ Moses, and Jesus, and the rest 
of the prophets, according to thy owd ductriue, worked 
miracles to prove their mission from God; and therefore, 
if thou be a prophet, and greater than any that were sent 
before thee, aa thou boasiest thyself to be, do thou work 
the like miracles to manifest it utuo U4.” 1 uis objection 

he endeavoured to evade by several answers; all of which 
amount only to this, “ that God had sent Moses and Jesus 
with miracles, and yet men would not be obedient to their 
word; and therefore he had now sent him in the last place 
without miracles, to force them by the power of tiie sword 
to do bts wilk’* Hence it has become the universal doc¬ 
trine of the Mahometans, that their religion ig to be pro¬ 
pagated by the sword, and that all true mussulmen are 
bound to hglu for ii. Jt has even been said to be a cus¬ 
tom among them for their preaciiers, while they deliver 
their sermons, to have a drawn sword placed by them, to 
denote, that the doctrines they teach are to bo defendod 
and propagated by the sword. Some miracles, at the 
same time, Maiiomet is said to have wrought; as, “ '['hat 
he clave the moon in two j that trees went forth to mt-et 
him, &c* &c,'* but those who relate them are only such as 
are ranked among their fabulous and legendary writers: 
their learned doctors renounce them all; and when they 
are questioned, bow without miracles they can prove Ids 
mission, their common answer is, that the Koran itself is 
the greatest of all miracles; for that Mahomet, who wiia 
an illiterate person, who could neither write nor read, or 
that any man else, by human wisdom alone, should be able to 
compose such a book, U, they think, impossible. On this 
Mahomet himtclf also frequently insists, challenging in 
several places of the Koran, both men and devils, by their 
united skill, to compose any thing equal to it, or to any 
pert of^ it> From all which they conclude, and as they 
think, infallibly, that this book could come jfiwin none other 
.bill God himself, and tha^ Mahomet, from whom they re¬ 
ceived it| wa« his jnessenger to bring it unto themi 
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That the Koran, as to style and lanf^uag^, iii the stan¬ 
dard of eiegatice in the Arabian tongut*. and that MaHo* 
met was in truth what they affirm him to have beeOi a rude 
and lUiterate man, are points agreed on all sides, A qties- 
iioLi therefore will arise among those who are not sure 
that this book was brought by the angel'Gabiiel from hea¬ 
ven, by whose help it was conipiled, and the imposture 
framed } There is the more reason to ask tbU, because 
this book itself contains so many particulars of the Jewish 
and Christian rctigions, as ]iece>sardy suppose the authors 
of it to have been 'Veil skilled in both j which Mahomet, 
who was bred an idolater, and lived so for the hrst forty 
years of his life, among a people totally Illiterate, for such 
his tribe was by pniiciple and profession, cannot be' sup¬ 
posed to have been : but this is a question not so easily to 
be answered, because the nature of the thing required it to 
have been transacted very secretly. Besides this, the 
jicene of this imposture being at least six hundred mi let 
within the country of Arabia, amidst those barbarous na¬ 
tions, who ail imti^dlately embraced it, and would not 
pernitt any of another religion tb live among them, it could 
not at that distance be so well investigated by those who 
were most concerned to discover the fraud. That Maho* 
met composed the Koran by the help of otlicrs, was a ihing 
well known at Mecca, when he lirst pubJtshed hrs impos¬ 
ture there ; and be was often reproached on that account 
by his opposers, as he lumself more iliaji once coinplaiust 
In the tweniy’fifth chi^pter of tlie Koran, his words are : 

They say, that the Koran is nothing but a lie of thy own 
invention, and others have been assisting to thee hetein^^’ 
A passage in the siKteeuth chapter aUo, p:o'tIcularly pointa 
at one of those who was then looked upon to have had a 
principal hand in thU matter; 1 know they will say, that 
a man hath taught him the Koran ; but he whom they pjie- 
sume to have taught him is a Persian by nation, and 
speakecb the Persian language. But the Koran is in the 
Arabic tongue, full of instruction and eloquence/' The 
person here pointed at, wd,s one Abdta Ben Salon, a Fcr- 
Gian Jew, whose name he afterwards changed into Ab- 
do)Lab Ebii Saiem, to make it correspond with the Arabic 
dialect; and almost all who have written of this imposture 
have menticaed him as the chief architect used by Maho¬ 
met in the frafoirg of it: for he was an artful man, tho¬ 
roughly skilled in aU tb& tewuing of the Je\^s; and there- 
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fyre Mahomet seems to have received from him whatsoever 
of the rites and cystnms of the Jews he has ingrafted into 
his religion^ Besides this Jew, the impostor derived some 
aid from a Christian monk; ai>d the many particulars in 
the Koran, relating to the Cliristian religion, plainJy prove 
him to have had such an helper. He xvas a monk of Syria, 
of the sect of the Nestorians. The name which he had in 
his monastery, and whicii he has since retained among the 
weatern writers, is .Sergius, though Bahira was that which ' 
he afterwards atisumeij In Arabia, and by which he has ever 
;^ince been mentioued in the Kast, by all that write or speak 
of him. Malioniet, as it is related, became acquainted 
with tins Baliira, in one of liis journeys into Syrlaf eitJier at 
Bostr^L or at Jerusalem : and receiving great satUfaction 
from him in many of those points in which he had desired 
to be inJbrtiied, contracted a particular friendship with 
him; so that Bahira being not long after excommunicated 
for some great crime, and expelled bis mmiastery, ded to 
Mecca to him, was entertained in his house, and became 
his assistant in the fraiiiing of his imposture, and continued 
with him ever after ; tiii Mahomet having, as it is reported, 
jjo farther occasion for him, to secure the secret, put him 
to deatfn 

Many other particulars are r€corde<i by some ancient 
writers, both as to the composition of the Koran, and also 
as to the oiaitner #f its first propagation ; as, tiiat the im¬ 
postor taught a bull to bring it him on his liorns in a pub¬ 
lic assembly, os if it had been this way sent to him from 
God ; that he bred up pigeons to come to his ears, to 
tnuke it appear as if the Holy Ghost conversed with him; 
stories which have no foundation at all in triiih, althoiigU 
they have been credited by great and learned men. Oro> 
tins in particular, .in that part of his book Do veritate, 
which contains a refutation of Mahometanisrii, relates 
the story of the pigeon ; on which our celebrated orien¬ 
talist Pocockc, wlio undertook an Arabic version of tliut 
pcrtormatice, asked Groiius, Where he bad picked up 
this story, whether auicmg the Arabians, or the Christians?” 

To ivlnch Grotius replied, t|iat he bad not indeed met 
with it in any Arabian author, but depended entirely upon 
the authority of the Christian writers for the truth of it.” 
Pococke thought fit, therefore, to omit it in Ins version, 
lest we should expose ourselves to the contempt of the 
Arabians, by not being tiblf distinguish the religion of 
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Mabomet front cbe tales and ticnoiiit winch itj enemies 
have ir.venteJ concerning it^ and by prit'tending to con¬ 
fute the Korajij ulthout knowing the foundation on which 
its authority stands. 

In the eighth ^ ear of h'is jiretended mission, liU party 
growing fonni i^hlc at -Mecca, tiie city passed a decree, by 
which they forbade any more to ioiii themselves with him. 
This, hotVever, dul not much aljec t Jiiin, while Ins uncle 
Abu Taicb lived to protect hiuj ; but ho dying two years 
after, and tiic govenimerit of the ciiy then falling iino tire 
hands of his enemies, the oppo^ruon was renewed against 
him, and a stop soon [jtiL to liie fnrUirr progress of h^!^ tie* 
signs at Mecca* J^lahornei, ilierefore, seeing rtl! fiis liojjtcs 
crushed here, began to lUink of settling elsewhere ; and as 
his uncle Abbas hved for the most part at' lavif, a tow’u 
sijcty miles distant horn Mecca towards Mic East, nnd was 
a man of power and interest, he took a journey tiiithcTi 
tinrler his protcctnui, in order to propagjUL^ his imtiosture 
there. But, after a mom Ids stav, findiim himscli' unable 
to gain even one proselyte, ho returned ti> Mecca, with a 
resobition to watt fur sutdi futtber advantages as time and 
opportunity might offer. His wile Catliga being now dead, 
after living witli him twenty-two years, he took two other 
wives in her stead, Ayesha tlie daughti^r of Ahiibcker, anti 
Lewda the daughter of Zauia; adding a white after to 
them a third, named Haphsa the danghTCr of Omar; and 
by th ns making himself soa^in-law to Uirce of the pnrici^ 
pal men of his puny, he strengthened his iuierost consi¬ 
derably. 

In the twelfth year of his pretended niisslrni is placed 
the mesra, that is, his famous nigbi-journe> froin Mecca 
to Jerusalem, and thence to heaven ; of w'Uich he tells us 
3)1 the seventeenth chapter of the Koran ; for the penpie 
calling on him for miracles to prove his mission, and bind¬ 
ing himself unable to feign nny, to solve die matter, he 
invented this story of his journey to heaven. The story, 
as related in the Koran, and believed by the Mahometans, 
is this. At inght, as he lay in his bed with his be^t be* 
loved wife Ayesha, he heard a knocking at hU dour; upon 
which, arising, he found there the angel Gabriel, with 
seventy pair of wings expanded from his sides, whiter than 
snow, and clearer than crystal, and the beast Alborak 
standing by him; wMch, they say, is the beast on which 
the propltets used to ride when they were carried from ono 
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place to another* upon the execution of any divine com* 
niand* Mahomet tiescribes it to be a beast aa white as 
milkj and of a tnixt nature, between an ass and a mule* 
and of a size between both^ but of i^uch extraordinary swift¬ 
ness as to equal even lighuttug itself 
, As soon as Mahomet appeared at the door, the angel 
Gabriel kindly embraced him, saluted him iu the nam^ of 
God, and told bin) tUat be was sent to bring him unto God 
into heaven ; where he should see strange mysteries, which 
were not lawful to be seen by any other man* He prayed 
him .then to get upon Alborak ; hut the beast having lain 
idle and uncmpliiyed from the Ltcne of Christ to Mahomet, 
waf grown so inetcicsome and skittiiih, that he would not 
stand still for Mahomet lo mount him, tiU at length he waa 
forced to bribe him to it, by promising him a place in Pa^ 
radise. When he was firmly seated on him, the angel 
Gabriel ted the way, with the bridle of the beast in bis 
hand, and carried the prophet trom Mecca to Jerusalem 
in the twinkling of an eye* On his coming tliiiber, all the 
departed prophets and saints appeared at the gate of tike 
temple, to salute him; and thence, attending him into 
the chief oratory, desired him to pray for thtrn, and then 
withdrew. After this, Mabomet wont out of the temple 
with the angel GabrieJ, and found a ladder of light ready 
fixed for them, which they immediately aficetided, leaving 
Alborak tied to till their return* 

On their arrival at the firat heaven, the angel knocked 
at the gate; and inforniing the porter who he was, and 
that he had brought Mahomet the friend of God, he was 
immediately admitted. This first heaven, he tel is us, was 
all of pure silver; from whence he saw the stairs hanging 
from it by chaioN of gold, each as big as inount Noho, 
near Mecca, in Arabia, On hU entrance, be met a de- 
crepid old man, who, it seems, was our first father, Adam * 
and as he advanced, he saw a mnltitude of angels in all 
manner of shapes; in the shape of^irds, beasts, and men. 
We must not forget to observe, that Adam liad the piety 
immediatciy to einb^ce the prophet, giving God thanks 
for so great a son i and then recommended himself to Ins 
prayers. From this first heaven, the impostor tells us, he 
ascended into the second, which was at the distance of five 
hundred years journey above it ^ and this he makes to be 
the distance of every one of the seven heavens, each above 
the other* Here the gates being opened to hlui ns beforcy 
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at bis entrance he met Noah, who, rejoicing miich at the 
sight of him, recommencled himself to his praters. This 
heaven was all of pure gold, and there were twice as many 
angels in it as tn the foritier ; for he tells us that the i)uin<> 
her of angels in every Jkeaven increased as be advanced. 
From this second heaven he asceniled into the third, which 
was made of precious stones, where he met Abraham, who 
also recommended himself to Ills prayers; Joseph the son 
of Jacob, did the same in the fourth heaven, which was 
alt of emerald ; Mo^es In the fifth, i^hich was all of ada¬ 
mant; amt John the Bapti^it in the sixth, which was all of 
carbuncle t whtiiice he ascended into the seventh, which 
waa all of divine light, and here he found Jesus Christ, 
However, it is observed, th,it here he afters his st^'le ; for 
he docs not say that Jesus Christ recommended himself to 
his prayers, but that he recotmuended himself to the 
prayers of Jesns Christ, 

Tne angel Gabriel having brought him thus far, told 
him that he was not perniitted to attend him any further; 
and tilerefore directed him to ascend the rest of the way to 
the throne of God by himself This he performed with 
great didiculty, passing through rougli and dangerous 
places, till fie came where he heard a voice, saying unto 
him, “O Mahomet, salute thy Creator;** whence, as¬ 
cending higher, he came into a place where he saw a vast 
expansion of light, so exceedingly bright, that his eyes 
could not bear it, This, it seems, was the habiution of 
the Almighty, where his throne was planed; on the right 
side of vrhich, he says, God*s name and his own were writ¬ 
ten in these Arabic words ; La ellali ellallah Mohammed 
resul nilab ;** that js, “ 7’hcre is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet,** which U at this day the creed of 
the Mahometans. Being approached to the divine pre¬ 
sence, he tells us that God entered into a familiar converse 
with him, revealed to Idm many hidden mysteries, made 
him understand the whole of his law, gave him manj^ things 
in charge concerning tis instructing men in the knowledge 
of it; and in conchision, bestowed on him several privi¬ 
leges above the rest of manhind^ He then returned, and 
found the angel Gabriel waiting for him in thje place where 
he left him. The angel led him back along the seven 
heavens, through which he had brought him, and set him 
again upon the beast Aiborak, which stood tied at the rock 
near Jeriiialem. Then he conducted him back to Mecca, 
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m the same mannf^r as he brought him thence; and all dd« 
within the ^pace ot’the tenth part of one night, 

Ou his relating thiK extravagant hciioit to the people the 
next morning alier he protended the thing to have hap¬ 
pened, it was receiie^l bv iliem, as it deserved, with a ge¬ 
neral outcry ; en 1 the i[n|>osTure was never in greater 
danger of being totcilly blasted, than by this ridiculous 
ihhie. But, innv ridiculous soever the sU>ry may a[:ipear, 
Mahomet had a further design in it than barely udiing such 
a mirucnliHTs adventure of inmself to the (leopLe^ ilirherici 
he had only given llimi the Knrjn, whiciii was bii written 
law; and bad preleinied to be noiidng inure than b irety 
the messenger of God nr publishing it, as it was delivered 
to him by the angel GahucL Bur muv, learning from his 
friend Abdalla, that the Jews, besides the written law dic¬ 
tated by God himself, had also another law, called the 
oral law, given with it, as they pretend, to Moses himself 
while in the mount; nud uLnlerstanding that this law, 
which had its whole fouirdiition in the say mgs and dictates 
of Moses, was in as great veneration with them as the 
other; he had a mind for the future to advance Iih autho¬ 
rity to the same pitch, and to make all his saying'i and 
dictates pass for oracles among the mussnlnicn, as those 
which were pretended to proceed front Moses did among 
the Jews; and for this cud cbiedy it was, that he nivenied 
this story of his journey to'heaven. 

The story, however, whatever advantages h<' might gain 
by it when the imposture became more linnly csuhlisUed, 
yv3A deemed at present so grossly ridiculous, liiat it occa¬ 
sioned tiie revolt of miiuy of h\:» diEsCiplcs, and made his 
slay at Mecca no longer |init‘lif:uf>lc. But what hv lost at 
Mecca lie gained at Medina, then called Yathivh, a ciiy ly¬ 
ing Qiro miles north-west from Mecca ; which was inhabited, 
the one part by Jews, and the other by heretics I Chrisiians. 
These two parties not agreeing, feuds and factions rose at 
length so high among them, that one party, exasperated 
against ihe^oiher, went over to Mahomet* Thus are 
told, tliat in the thirteenth year of his pretended mission, 
there came to him from thence seventy-three men and two 
women* Twelve of these he retained awhile with him at 
Mecca, to instruct them in his new Teligloii; then sent 
them back to Yathreb, as bis twelve apostles, to propagate 
it in that town* In this they laboured abundantly, and 
with such success, that in u sliort^ time they drew over the 
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greatest part of the inbabUanis; of Mahomet re¬ 

ceiving an account, resolved to go thither immediately^ 
finding it unsafe tg continue any Lunger at Mecca. 

On the 12tLi day of the months which the Arabs call the 
Former Kabta, that h, on the 2uh of otir f^epteruber^ lie 
came to Yaihreb, and was received with great acclainattons 
by tike party wliich called him ihitiier. This party is sup¬ 
posed to have been tlio Christians, and this sapjKisition m 
. conElnncd by what he says of eudi of them hi the fifth 
chapter of the Koran, which isoneof tlie fir^t he published 
after itis conung Lu Vuthreh. His words are these: “Thou 
siialt liiid the Jews to be very great enetnics to the true 
beilevers, and tln^ Christiaiii^ to have great tiicLination and 
amiJy tnwaivls them,” By whicti we may see into what a 
deplorable decay the many divisions and distractions which 
then reigned in the eastern church had brought the Chris* 
tian religion, when its professors could so easily desert it 
fur that gross imposture which an illiterate biirbariau 
proposed to them. On his first cotfting to Yathreb, he 
lodged iu the house of Chatid Abu Job, one of the chief 
men of the party that called him thither, till he had hulk 
a [louse for hiimclfi This he immediately undertook, and 
erected a mosque at the same time, for the exercise of his 
ncw-iiiveiited religion ; and having thus settled himself in 
tins town, lie ciintinued there to the time of his deatfi. 
I'Vuni Lhislllght of IVLihoinetj the Hegira, which is the a^ra 
of tile Muliometaiis, begins its computation : Ih^gira, In 
the Arabic language, signifying Hlght, It wAi hr^it ap¬ 
pointed by Omar, the third emperor of the Sararens, and 
takes ils beginning from the 15th of July, in the year tj22* 
Luleed the day that Mahomet left Mecca was on the first 
of the Former llabia ^ and ho came to Medina on the l2tU 
of the same month, that is on the 24th of onr September i 
but the Hegira begins two months before, from the first 
of Mobarratn i *for, that being the first month of tlie Ara¬ 
bian year, Omar would make no alteration sis to that, but 
anticipated the computarfon fifty-nine days, that he inigbl 
commence hk mra from the beginning of that year, in 
which the flight of the impostor happened, from which it 
took its name. 

The first thing that Mahomet did after be ha^l settled 
himself at Medina, woa to marry his daughter Fatima to 
bis cousin Alh She was the only child then living of six 
which were born bo him of Cadiga his first wife; and 
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indeed the only one whicli he had, notwithstanding the mut- 

titqde of hU wbf) survived him. Having now ob- 

tattled the end at which lie had tong been aimiTigi that i!i» 
that of having a lown at bis command^ he entered upon a 
iclieme entirely now. Hitherto he had been otdy preach* 
big his religion for tliirteon years together; for the re¬ 
maining ten yen^rs of hU life be took the sword^ and fought 
for it, ile had Long been tca/.ed and perplexed at Mecca 
with questions^ and objections, and disputes about what he, 
had preached, by which be was often put to silence ; but 
henceforth he forbad all manner of tlispullng, telling his 
disciples that his religion was to be ]>ropagated not by dis* 
puttng, but by bghting. He coninianJed them therefore 
to arm themselves, and slay with the sword all that would 
not embrare it, unless they submitted to pciy a yearly tri¬ 
bute for the redemption of their lives : and according to 
this In I unction, even to this day, all who live under any 
Maliomctau goveirnnient, and are not of their religion, pay 
an annua) tax for a fculct of their infidelity; and are pu¬ 
nished with tleath if tlicy contradict or oppose any doc¬ 
trine taught by Mahomet. J^ftrr be had suificienily in¬ 
fused this doctrine into his disciples, lie next proceeded 
to put it tn practice; and haring erected liis standard, called 
them all to come armed to it. His first expeditions were 
against the trading car^tvans, in their journeys between 
Mecca and Syria, which he attacked with various success ; 
and if we except the establishing and adjusting a few par¬ 
ticulars relating to his grand scheme, as occasion required, 
his time, for the two first years after lii^ bight, was wholly 
spent in predatory excursions upon his neighbours, in 
“robbing, plundering, and destroying all those that lived 
near Medina, who would nut enibnice his religion. 

In the third year of the Hegira, A, D< 624, be made 
war upon those tribes of the Arabs which were of the Jew¬ 
ish religion near him ; and having taken their castles, and 
reduced them under Ids power, he sold them all for slaves, 
and divided their goods among' his fcHowers^ But the 
battle of Ohiid, which happened towards the end of this 
year, had like to have proved fatal to him ; for his uncle 
Hamza, who bore the standard, was killed, himself gri^ 
vously wounded, and escaped only by oue of his compa¬ 
nions coming to his assistance. This defeat gave rise to 
maiw objections against him ; some asked. How a prophet 
of Cod could be overthrown m a battle by the infideU i 



and others murmured as much for the loss of thetr trietidi 
and relations who were slain. To satisfy the rormer, he 
lai^ the cause of the overthrow on the sins of some that 
followed him ; and said, that for this reason God suffered 
them to he overthrown, that so the good might be dUtiO"^ 
gulsht'd from the badj and that those who were true be« 
Jicvera might on thi^ occasion be discerned from those who 
were not. To quiet the complaints of the latter, he in-* 
i^ented liis doctrine of fate and predestination; telling them 
that tlioifv who were slain in the battle, though they had 
tarrjoil at home in their houses, must nevertheless have 
died at that moment, the time of every man's life being 
predetermiued by <-Tod ; but as they died fighung for the 
iaith, they gained the advantage of the crown or martyr¬ 
dom, and the rewards which were due to it in Paradise; 
both which doctrines served his purpose so well, that he 
propagated thf^cn afterwards on ail occasions^ They have 
also been the favourite notions of the Mahometans ever 
since, and enforced espt^ctally in their wars; where, it must 
be owned, nothing can be more conducive to make them 
fight valiantly, than a settled opinion, that to whatever 
dangers they expose themselves, they cannot die either 
sooner or later than is predestinated by God; and that, in . 
case this predestified time be come, they shall, by dying 
martyrs for their religion, immediately enter into Paradise 
as the reward of it. 

In the fonrth year of the Hegira, A. D* 625, he waged 
war with the Nadirltes, a tribe of^the Jewish Arabs in the 
neighbourhood; and the same year fought the battle of 
Eeder, and had many other skirmishes with those who re¬ 
fused to submit: In all which lie had sometimes prosperous 
and sometimes dubious success* But while his army was 
abroad on these expeditions, some of his principal men 
engaging in play and drinking, quarrelled, and raised 
such a disturbance among the rest, that they bad like to 
have endangered his whole scheme ; and, therefore, to 
prevent any mischief of this kind for the future, he forbada 
the use of wine, and all games of chance* In the fifclk and 
sixth years, he was engaged in various wars, and subdued 
several tribes of the Arabs. After so many advantages ob¬ 
tained, being much increased in strength, he marched hif 
army against Mecca, and fought a battle near it; the eoo- 
^equeucc of which was, that, neither side gaining any vic¬ 
tory, they agreed on a truce for ten years* The cbnditioBs 
VoL* XXL K 
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of it were, tbat aU witlun Mecca, who were for Mahomet^ 
might bare liberty lo join themselFOs to him; and on the 
Dther side, tfiose with Mahomet, who had a mind to leave 
him, might have tlie liberty to return to Mecca. By thia 
truce, Mahometj being very mucli conBrmed in his power, 
'took on him thencefonh the authority of a king, and was 
inaugurated as sucti by the chief men of his army. 

Having thus made a truce with the men of Mecca, and 
thereby obtained free access for any of his party to go into 
that city, he ordaiited them to make pilgrimages thither, 
which have ever since been observed, with much super¬ 
stition, by all his hdlowers, emee every year : and now 
being thus established in the sovercigtity, at which he had 
long been aiming, he assumed all the insignia belonging 
to it; still retaining the sacred character of chief poutilF of 
his religion, as well the royal, witii which he was in¬ 
vested. He transmitted both to his successors, who, 
the title of Caliphs, reigned after him; so that, like the 
Jewish princes of die race of Maccabees, they were kings 
and chief-priests of their people at the same time. Their 
pontificat authority consisted cfnefly tn giving the inter- 
pretaiion of the Mahoinetan hov, in ordering ail matters 
of religion, and in praying and preaching in their public 
mosques: and this at length was all the authority the ca¬ 
liphs had left; iis they were totally stripped of the rest, 
Afst by the governors of the provinces, whci, about tlie 
3^25tb year of the Hegira, EVisumed the regal authority to 
dienisidvcs, and afterwards by others, who gradually 
usurped upon them ; till at length, after a succession of 
ages, the Tartars came in, and, in that deluge of destruc¬ 
tion with which they ovor-ran all the East, put a total end 
not only to ihcir authority, but to their very name and 
being. Ever since that lime, most Mahometan princes 
have a particular officer appointed in their respective do- 
jntnions, who sustains this sacred authority, furinerly in¬ 
vested in their caliphs; who in Turkey is called the Mnfti, 
and in Persia the Sad re. But they, being under the power 
of the princes that appoint them, are In reality the more 
'creatures of state, who make the law of Mabomet apeak 
just such language as is necessary to support the measures 
of the government, however unjust or tyrannical, 

' In the seventh year of the Hegira, A. D. 623, the im¬ 
postor led forth his army against Caibar, a city inhabited 
'by Arabs pf tbe Jewish religion ; and, after routing there 
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in battle, he besieged their city, And took it by storm., 
Having entered the tov^nn, he took up his quarters in tfie 
house of Hareth, one of the prUicip^ inhabitants of the 
place, whose daughter Zainoh, preparing a shoulder of 
mutton for bis supper, poisoned it. Here those who woiiLd 
ascribe miracles to Mahomet, tell us, ihiJt the shoulder of 
mutton spake to him, and discovered that it was poisoned; 
but, if it did so, it was, it seems, too late to do him any 
good; for Basher, one of bU companions, begiiming too 
greedily to eat of it, fell down dear! on the place; and al¬ 
though Mahomet had not immediately the tame fate, be¬ 
cause, not liking the taste, he spit out again what he had 
taken into Ida mouth, yt^t he took enougli to have a fatal 
effect I for he never recovered, and, at the end of three 
years, died of this meaL The maid being asked why she 
did this, answered, that “ she had a mind to make trial, 
whether he were a prophefor not: for, were be a prophet,” 
said she, “ he would certainly know that the meat was 
poisoned, and therefore would receive no harm from it; 
but, if he were not a prophet, she thought she should do 
the world good service tn ridding it of so wicked a ty¬ 
rant.” 

After this, he reduced under his subjection other towns 
belonging to the Jewish Arabs, and haring increased his 
strength by these acquisitions to an army of 10,000 men, he 
resolved to make himself master of Mecca, For this jaur- 
pose, pretending that the people of Mecca had broken the 
truce, he marched suddenly upon tbeni, before they were 
aware of his design : when, being utterly incapable of 
putting themselves into any posture of defence against 
him, they found themselves necessitated to surrender im¬ 
mediately. As soon as it was beard among the neighbour¬ 
ing Arabs, that Mahomet had made himself master of 
Mecca, several other tribes made head against him, and 
in the first encounter routed his army, though greatly su¬ 
perior to theirs in number: but the Imp^ystor, having ga¬ 
thered up iiis scattered forcesj and rallied them again into 
ft body, acted more cautiously in the second conflict, an^ 
gave his enemies a total defeat, and took from them tljcir 
baggage, with their wives and children, ^and all their sub¬ 
stance. After this, his power being much Increased, the 
fame of it so terriBed the rest of the Arabs, who had not 
yet felt his amis, that they all submitted to him. So that 
in this year, whirh is the tenth of the llegiia, and the 
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631 St of our Lord^ his eitipire and bis religion became 
established together through all Arabia. 

He spent the remainder of the year in sending lieute- 
Hants into all his provinces, to goyerii in bis name, to de- 
stroy the heathen temples ^nd alt the other remains of the 
Arabian idolatry^ and establish his religion in its stead. 
Towards the etid of it, he took a journey in pilgrimage to 
Mecca, where a great concourse of people resorted to him 
from all parts of Arabia, whom he instructed in his law, 
and ihcu returned to Medina. This pilgrimage is called^ 
by his followers, the pilgrimage of valediction^ because it 
was the last he made: i'or, after bis return to Medina, he 
began daily to decline, through the furce of that potsou 
which be bad taken three years before at Caibar. It bad 
never been removed from his'constitution, and at length 
brought him so low, that be was forced, on the 2$th day 
of 8apbar, the Micond month of their year, to take to bis 
bed; nnd. on the I2th day of the following month, he 
died, after a sickness of tbirteen days. During his sickness 
he much complained of the meat which he had taken at 
Cuibar; telling those who came to visit him, that he had 
felt the torments of it in his body ever since; so that, not¬ 
withstanding the intimacy he pretended with the angel 
Cabrie), and the continual revelations he received from 
him, he could not be preserved from perishing by the snares 
of a gill. 

He was buried iu the plaee where he died, which was 
in the chamber of bU be^t-beloved :wlfe, at Medina. The 
alary that Mahomet’s tomb, being of iron, is suspended in 
ihc air, under a vault of loadstones, is a mere fable ; and 
the JVfahometans laugh, when they know that the Chrifi- 
iians relate it, as they do other stories of him, for a cer¬ 
tain matter of fact. A king of Egy pt, indeed, formerly 
attempted to do tliU, when he Viad a mind to procure the 
same advantage to a statue of his wife. Dinocrates the 
architect,” says Pliny, “had begun to roof the temple 
of Arsinoe, at Alexandria, with load^stone, that her 
image, made of iron, might seem to hang there in the 
air/' But no such attempt was ever made in regard to 
Mahomet; whose body continued in the place where he 
was buried, without Imdng been moved or disturbed. 
They have, it it said, built over it a small chapet, joining 
tq one of the corners of the chief mosque of tliat city; 
ihe fi^t mosque which was erected to that impious super- 
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stition, Mahamct himself beinjj^ as hath been related' 
above, the founder of it* 

Thus ended the life of this famous impostor, who was 
sixty-three years old oit the day he died, according to the 
Arabian calcnlatton, which maizes only sixty-one of our 
years. For twenty-three years be had taken upon him to 
be a propJiet ; of which he lived thirteen at Mecca, and 
ten at Medina, daring which time, by hU great address 
"and management, he rove from the meanest begitimugs to 
such a height of power as to be able to make one of the 
greatest revolutions that ever happened in the world* This 
revoltiiion immediately birth to an empire, which, in 
eighty years, extended iu dominion over more kingdoms 
and countries than the Hoinan empire could subdue in 
eight hundred: and, although it continued in its dourlsh- 
iog condition not much above three hundred years, yet 
out of its ashes have sprung up many other kingdoms and 
empires, of which there are three at this day, the largest, 
if not the most potent upon the face of the earth ; namely', 
the empire of Turkey, the empire of Persia, and the em¬ 
pire of the Mogul in India. Mahomet was a man of a 
good stature and a comely aspect, ami affected much to be 
thought like Abraham. He had a piercing and sagacious 
wit, and was extremely well versed in all those arU which 
are necessary to lead mankind* In the first part of his 
life, he was wicked and licentious, much delighted in ra¬ 
pine, plunder, and bloodshed, according to the usage of 
the Arabs, who have generally followed this kind of life, 
'rhe Mahometans, however, would persuade us, that he 
tvas a saint from the fourth year of his nge : for then, they 
say, the angel Gabriel separated him from his fellows, while 
he was at play with them; and, carrying him aside, ent open 
his breast, took out his heart, and wrung out of it that black 
drop of blood, in which they imagined was contained 
p€€caii\ so that he had none of it ever after. This b contra^ 
dieted, however, by two predominant passions, ambition 
and lust. The course which he took to gain empire abun¬ 
dantly shews the former; and the multitude of women with 
w'liom he was connected, proves the latter. While Cadiga 
lived, which was till his fiftieth year, it does not appear that 
be had any other wife : for, sbe being the origin and foun¬ 
dation of alt his fortunes and grandeur, it i« probable be 
durst not displease her, by briugitig in another wife. But 
she was no sooner dead, than be oaultiplied ibem to a great 
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inimher^ besides which he had !>ieveral concubmei. They 
that reckeij the fewest, ath>w him to have pnarried fifteen ; 
but others reckon them to have been one and twenty, of 
whti h five died before him, six he divorced, and ten were 
aiite at his death. 

But of ail his wives, Ayesha, the daughter of that Abu* 
beker who su^'ceedeJ him, was by far his best beloved. 
Be married her very yoting, and took care to have het 
bred up in a'l the lemming of Arabia, especially in the ele¬ 
gance uf their language, and the knowledge of their anti¬ 
quities ^ so ^hai she became at length one of the most ac- 
compliithed ladies of her time, She^was a bitter enemy to 
All, nc bein^ the person who discovered her incontinence- 
to Mahomet, and therefore employed her inti^rest, upon 
every vacancy, to hinder him from being rin sen Caliph, 
alihongn, a- son-in-law to the impostor, he had the fairest 
preunce to it^ and when at last, after having been thrice 
put by, he attained ihnt dignity, she appeared in arms 
against him; and although she did not prevail, caused 
sucti a (Jefectioii from him, as ended in his ruin. She lived 
forty-eight years after the deatii of Mahomet, and was in 
great reputation with her sect, being called by them the 
Prtipiietess, and the mother of the faithful. One of the 
principal arguments which the followers of Mahomet used, 
to excuse bis having so many wives, is, that he might be¬ 
get young prophets: he left, however, neither prophet 
nor prophetess long behind him of all his wives. The six 
childreri which iie had by Cadtga, his first wife, all died 
before biin, except B'atima, the wife of Ati, who only stu - 
vived him sixty days; and he had no child by any of the 
rest. 

As the impostor allowed the divinity of the Old and 
New Testament, it is natural to suppose that he would at¬ 
tempt to prove bis own mission from both ; and the texts 
used for this purpose by those who defend his cause, are 
these following. In Deuteronomy it is said, “ 7’he Lord 
came down from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto them ; 
be shined forth from mount Pharan, and he came with ten 
thousand of sainia; from his right-hand went a fiery law 
for them.*^ By these words, according to the Mahometans, 
are meant the delivery of the law to Moses, on mount Si¬ 
nai ; of the gospel to Jesus, at Jerusalem ; and of the 
Koran to Mahomet, at Mecca: for, say they, Seir are the 
mountaioa of Jerusalem^ where Jesus appeared; and Pha*. 
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ran ilie nruuntain^ of Mecca, where Mahomet appeared. 
But (hey are here uiiittakefi in their j»eography \ for Pha- 
ran is a city of Arabia Pctnraj near the Hed Sea* toward* 
the bottom of the gulph^ not fai from the confines of Egypt 
and Paiestinc, and above 500 miles dislant from Mecca. 
It was formerly an episcopal see, under the patriarchs of 
Jerusalem, and famous for Tlieodorns, once bishop of it,, 
who was the first that published to the world the opinion of 
'the Monothelites, It is at this day called Fara; and hence 
the deserts, lying from this city to tlie borders of Pales..' 
tine, are called the deserts or wilderness of Pliaran, and’ 
tlie mountains lying in it, the mountains of Pbaran, in holy 
scripture j near which Moses first began to repeat, and 
more clearly to explain the law to the chilcireii of Israel, 
before his death: and it is to that, to which tlie text' 
above mentioned refers. 

The Psalmist has written, “put of S!oii, the perfec¬ 
tion of beauty, God hath shined which the Sy riac versioa 
reads thus> “ Out of &ion God hath shewed a glorious 
crown/* From this some Arabic translation having ex¬ 
pressed the two last words by “eclilan mahtnudau,** that 
is, “ an honourable crown,*' the Mahometans have under-^ 
stood the name Mahomet; and so read the word thus, 
“ Out of Sion hath God shewed the crown of Malioniet/* 
In Isaiah we read, And he saw a chariot, with a couple 
of horsemen, a chariot of asses and a chariot of camels/^ 
But the old Latin version hath it, “ Et vidit curnim duo- 
rum equUuni, ascensorem asiiu, & asccnsorcin cameli 
that is, ** And he saw a chariot of two horsemen, a rider 
upon an ass, and a rider upon a cameL** Here, by the 
rider upon an ass, they understand Jesus Christ, because 
he so rode to Jerusalem ; and by the rider upon a camel 
Mahomet, because he was of the Arabians, who used to 
ride upon camels. Our Saviour, in St. John, tells his dis¬ 
ciples, “ If I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you : but if 1 depart, I will send him unto you/' By 
the Comforter, the Mahometans will have their prophet 
Mahomet to be meant; and therefore, among other titles, 
they gave him that of Paraclet, which is the Greek word 
used in this text for the Comforter, made Arabic* They 
aUo say, that the very name of Mahomet, both here and in 
other places of the gospel, was expressly mentioned; but 
that the Christians have, through malice, blotted it out, 
and ahamefully corrupted those holy writings; nay, they 
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insHt, thftt At Farit there U a copy of the Gospek without 
tbo»e corruptions, in which the coming'of Mahomet is 
foretold in several places, wiih his name expre^ly men- 
tioiied in them* ^iuch a copy, it must be owned, whuld 
be bigtily convenient, and to the purpose i for iheu it would 
be no easy matter to refute this text in the 61 st chapter of 
the Koran : Remember, that Jesus, the son of Mury, said 
to I lie cfiildren of IsraeJ, I ana the ines&eiiiger of God ; he 
bath sent me to confirm the Old Testament, and to declare' 
unto you, that there shall come a prophet after me, whose 
name shall be Mahomet/* 

It is iiot our business to confute these frlosse.s; and if it 
was, ihe absurdity of them is sufficiently exposed by barely 
relating them* Upon the whole, since the Mahometans 
can find nothing eUe in all the books of the Old and New 
Testament to wrest to their purpose, but the texts above-^ 
mentioned, it appears to us, that their religion, as well as 
its founder, is likely to receive but bule sanction from the 
Bible. 

Mahomet was succeeded by Abubeker^ agreeably to the 
wishes of the deceased prophet; who, after a reign of two 
years, was folhjwed by Omar; and in the twelfth year of 
bis government be received a mortal wound from the hand 
of an aiisassjn, and made way for the succession of Oth^ 
man, the secretary of Mahomet After the third caliph, 
twenty-four years alter iLie death of the prophet, Aii was 
invested, by the popular choice, with the regal and sacer¬ 
dotal office. Among the uumerous biographers of Maho¬ 
met, we may reckon Abulfeda, Maracci, Savory, Sale, 
Frideaux, Boulainvilliers, D’Herbelot, Gagnier, Gibbpn, 
and the author of the article iji the Modern Universal His¬ 
tory. * 

MAHOMET IL the eleventh sultan of the Turks, born 
at Adrianople, the 24tb of March, 1430, b to be remem¬ 
bered chiefly by ui, for taking Constantinople in 1453, 
and thereby driving many learned Greeks into the West, 
which was a great cause of the restoration of learning iit 
Europe, as the Greek literature was then introduced here. 
He was one of the greatest men upon record, with regard 
to the qualities necessary to a conqueror: and he conquered 
two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred consider¬ 
able cities. He was very ambitious of the title of Great, 

i 
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wfaicb the Turks gave him, and even the Christians have 
not disputed it with him ; for he wan the tirst of the Ottt»* 
mad etiiperora, whom the Western nations dignified with 
the title of Grand Seignior, or Great Turk, which pos¬ 
terity has preserved to his descendants. Itafy had suffered 
greater calamities, but she had never tell a terror equal to 
that which this sultanas victories imprinted. The inhabit¬ 
ants seemed already conderotied to wear the turban ; it ii 
■certain that pope Sixtus IV* represented to himself Rome 
as already involved in the dreadful fate of Coni$tantinople; 
and thimght of nothing but escaping into Provence, and 
once more transferring tlie holy see to Avignon* Ac¬ 
cordingly, the news cd' Mahomet's de-ith, which happened 
the 3d of May, 1481, was received at Rome with the 
grc'itest joy that ever was beheld therCi Hixtus caused 
all the churches to be thrown open, matle the trades-people 
leave off their work, ordered a feast of three days, with 
public prayers and processions, commanded a discharge 
of the whole artillery of the castle of St. Angelo all that 
time, and put a stop to his journey to Avignon. . Some 
authors have written that this sultan was an atheist, and 
derided .all religions, without excepting that of his pro¬ 
phet, whom he treated as no better than a leader of ban¬ 
ditti This is possible ervongh i and there are many 
cumstances which make it credible. It is certain he en¬ 
gaged in war, not to proniote Muliometiam, but to gratify 
his own ambition : he preferred his own intercHt to that of 
the faith he professed; and to this it was owing that he 
tolerated the Greek church, and even shewed wonderful 
civility to the patriarch of Constantinople* His epitaph 
deserves to be noted ; the inscription consisted only of nine 
or ten Turkish words, thus translated ; ** I proposed to 
myself the conquest of Rhodes and proud Italy/’ 

He appears to be the 6rst sultan who was a lover of arts 
and sciences; and even cultivated polite letters. He often 
read the History of Augastns, and the other Cicsars; and 
he perused those of Alexander, Constantine, and Theodo¬ 
sius, with more than ordinary pleasure, because these bad 
reigned in the same country with himself. He was fond 
of painting, music, and sculpture; and he applied himself 
to the study of agriculture* He was much ^dieted to 
astrology, and used to encourage his troops by giving out 
that the motion and influence of the heavenly bodies pro¬ 
mised him the epipire of the world. Contrary to the genius 
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of bis countiy, lie delighted so much in the knowledge 
of foreign languages, chat be not ou/y spoke the Arabian, 
to wliich the Turkish fuivs, and the religion of their legis¬ 
lator Mahomet are appropriated, but al&o the Persian, the 
Greek, and ti^e French, that is, the corrupted Italiatu 
Landin, a knight of Ithodes, collected several letters 
which this sultan wrote in the Syriac, Greek, and Turkish 
languages, and translated them iikto Latin* Where the 
onginals are is not known ; but the trarislation has been ' 
published several times ^ as at Lyons, 15:^0, in 4to; at 
Basil, 1554, l2mo, in a collection pubiUhed by Opori- 
iius; at Marpurgh, 1604, in Svo, and at Leipsic, 1690, 
in 12nio, Melchior Junins, professor of eloqtieuce at 
Stfasburg, published at Montbeliard, 1595, a coUectiaTi 
of letters, in which there are three written by Mahomet IL 
to Scanderbeg* One cannot discover the least air of 
Turkish ferocity in these letters; they are written in as 
civil terms as the most polite prince in Christendom coukl 
have used.' 

MAIEU a celebrated German alchyuiist and 

rosicructan of the seventeenth century, who sacrificed Ills 
health, his fortune, his time, and his understanding, to 
those ruiAous foiliei, wrote many works, all having re¬ 
ference, more or less, to the principles or rather absurdi¬ 
ties of his favourite study. The following arc mentioned 
as the chief of these publications* L Atalanta fugieiis,'* 

16Id, 4to, the most rare and curious of his worts* 2, 

** iSeptimaua pliilosophica/^ 1620, 4to* In both these 
works he has given abundance of his reveries* 3. Si- 
lentiutn post clamores, seu tractatus Revelationtim fratrurn 
roseiE Crucin,*’ 1617, 8vo. 4* “ De fraternitate rose® 
Crucis,” 1618, 8vo. 5* “ Jocus aeverus,” 1617, 4to* 

6* De roseS, Cruce,** 1618, 4to* 7* Apologeticus re- 
velationum frairum rosete Cruels,” 1617, 8vo* S, ‘‘Canii- 
lenis intcllectualea,*’ Rome, 1624. 9* ‘‘ Museum Chy- 

miciim,*’ 1708, 4to. 10* De Circulo phyjuco-quadrato,” 
1616, 4to.* 

MATGNAN (EMAftCKL), a religious minim, and one of 
the greatest philosophers of bis age, was born at 'l^'oulouse, 
of an ancient and noble family, July 17, 1601* While he 
was a child, he discovered an inclination to letters and the 
sciences, and nothing is said to have had so great an effect 

* GitiUct HJit* dc 31ahgim«t IL^Viuversal Hist.^0i1)b^ * Diet. Iliit* 
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in quieting his in fane clamours^ as putting some little boot 
ir|to his hands. He> vvent through bU course in the college 
of JebiiLts, and acquitted lumselt' with great diligence in 
every part of scholarship, both with respect to literary and 
religious exercises. He was detertniued to a religious life^ 
ty a check given to his vanity when he was learning rhe¬ 
toric. Me had written a poem, in order to dispute the 
prize of eloquence, and believed the victory was unjustly 
Adjudged to another* This made him resolve to ask the 
minimus habit, and hiiviog acquitted himself satisfactorily 
in the trials of bis probation-time, he was received upon 
his taking the vow in 1GI9, when he was eighteen. He 
went through his course of philosophy under a professor 
who was very much attached to the doctrine of Aristotle 
and be omitted no opportunity of disputing loudly against 
all the parts of that philosopher^ schetiie, which he sus¬ 
pected of heterodoxy. His preceptor considered this as a 
good presage; and in a short time discovered, to bU great 
astonishment, that his pupil was very well versed in ma- 
tliematrcs, without having had the help of a teacher. lit 
this, like Pascal, he had been his own master; but whair 
he says of himself upon ibis point must be understood with 
some limitation; namely, that in his leisure hours of one 
year from the duties of the choir and school, he discovered 
of himself as many geometrical theorems and problems, as 
were to be found in the first six books of Euclid^s Ele-- 
ments.” 

However freely he examined the opinions of philosophy, 
instead of shewing himself iJicredulous in matters of di¬ 
vinity, be Implicitly submitted to all the tenets of his 
church. Bnt, as the arguments of the Peripatetics were 
commonly applied to illustrate and confirm those tenets, 
where he did not upon examination find them well- 
grounded, he made no scruple to prefer the assistance of 
Plato to that of Aristotle. His reputation was so great, 
that it spread beyond the Alps and Pyrenees ; and the ge¬ 
neral of the minims ordered him to Home, in 1636, to fill 
a professor’s chair. His capacity in mathematical disco- 
veriea and physical experiiaents soon became known ; 
especially from a dispute which arose between him and 
father Kircher, about the invention of a catoptrical work* 
In 1643 his book ** De perspectiva homria'* was printed 
at Rome, at the expence of cardinal Spada, to whom it 
was dedicated^ and greatly esteemed by all the curious* 
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From Rome he returned to Toulouse, in 1650, and was so 
well received by his countrymen, that they created him 
provincial the same year; though he was greatly averse to 
having his studies interrupted by the cares of any office^ 
and he even refused an invitation from the king in 166Q, 
to settle in Parts, as it was liis only wish to pass the re¬ 
mainder of his days in the obscurity of the cloister, where 
he had put on the habit of tbeorden Before this, in 1652, 
he published his Course of Philosophy/* at Toulousej 
in 4 voIsp 6vo, in which work, if he did not invent the ex¬ 
planation of physics by the four elements, which some 
have given to EDn[)edoctes, yet he restored it, as Gasseu- 
dus duL the doctrine of the atooiistsp He published a se¬ 
cond edition of it in folio, 1675, and added two treatises 
to it; the one agairTst the vortices of Des Cartes, the other 
upon the speaking-trumpet invented by our countryman 
sir Samuel Morland. He also formed a machine, which 
shewed by its marcmenta that Des Cartes’s supposition 
concerning the manner in wliicb the universe was formed, 
or might have been formed, and concerning the eentrU 
fugal force, was entirely without foundation. 

Thus this gre^^t philosopher and divine passed a life of 
tranquillity in writing books, making experiments, and 
reading lectures. He was perpetually consulted by the 
most eminent philosophers, and \\as obliged to carry on a 
very extensive correspondence* Such was the activity of 
his mind that he is said to have studied even in his sleep ^ 
for his very dreams employed him tji theorems, and he 
was frequently awaked by the exquisite pleasure which he 
felt upon the discovery of a demonstration. The excellence 
of his manners, and his unspotted virtues, rendered him 
no less worthy of esteem than his genius and learning. He 
died at Toulouse Oct* 29, 1676, aged seventy-hve. It is 
said of him, that he composed with great ease, and with¬ 
out any alterations at alL See a book entitled De vita, 
tnoribus, & scriptis R* patris Emanuelis Maignani ToJosa- 
tis, ordinis Minimoriim, philosophi atque matbematici prtc- 
stantissimi, elogium,*’ written by F* Sagueos, and printed 
at Toulouse in 16£^7, a work in which are some curious 
facts, not, however, pnmixed with declamatory pueri* 


1 Lile aA Hb(we.^Nker[}s, yoI, XX)£t.«-C}ei], DlcU^^orcri* 
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MATLLA ( Joseph-Ahke-Marie de MoraiAC dr), & 
teamed Jesuit, was bom in the French province of Bugey 
on the borders of Savoy, in 1670* From the age of twen¬ 
ty-eight he had made himaelf so completely master of 
Chiiie!;e learning of all kinds, ^ that ha was considered as a 
prodigy, and in 1703, was sent as a missionary into that 
country, where he was highly esteemed by the emperor 
Kam-lli, who died in 17122. By that prince he was em¬ 
ployed, ^viih other missionaries, to construct a chart of 
China, and Chinese Tartary, which was engraved iti 
France in 1732. He made also some separate maps of par¬ 
ticular provinces in that vast empire, and the emperor was 
so pleased with these performances, that hje fixed the au¬ 
thor at his court. Mailla likewise translated the Great 
Annab" of China into French, and transmuted his manu¬ 
script to France in 1737, comprising the complete history 
of the Chinese empire* The first volumes appeared in 
1777, under the care of the abb4 Gnosier, and the whole 
was completed by him in 1785, making thirteen volumes 
4»o. I’he style of the origmal is heavy, and contains many 
long and tedious harangues, which the editor has sup¬ 
pressed ; it gives many lively and characteristic traits of 
men and manners* Mailla died at Pekin June 28, 1748, 
having lived forty-five years in China, and attained his 
seventy-nititil year. He was a man of a lively hut placid 
character, of an active and persevering spirit, which no 
labours repressed. The late emperor Kien Long paid the 
expences of his funeral, which was attended by a proces¬ 
sion of seven hundred persons. * 

MAILLARD (OtiVER), a famous preacher, and a cor¬ 
delier, wad a native of Paris, where he rose to the dignity 
of doctor in divinity. He was entrusted with honourable 
employments by Innocent Vlll, and Charles VIII. of France, 
by Ferdinand of Anragon, &e. and is said to have served 
the latter prince, even at the expeuce of his master. He 
died at Toulouse June 13, 1502. His sermons, which re¬ 
mained in manuscript, are full of irreverent familiarities, 
and in the coarsest style of his times. His Latin sermons 
were printed at Paris, in seven parts, forming three vo¬ 
lumes in 8vo; the pubUcation commetLCed in 1711, and 
was continued to 1730. In one of hU sermons for Lent, 
the words hem ^ hem I are written \n the margin to mark 
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the places where, aecoriljii^ to the custom of those 
the preacher was to stop to cough* Niceron has glrett 
some amusing extracts from othrrs of them, which, amidst 
a[J their quaiiitnesitefl, show him to have been a zealous re¬ 
prover oF ihe vices of the times, and never to have spared 
persons of rank, especially profli<;ate churchmen. He evea 
took hberties with Louis XI. of France to his face, and 
when one of the courtim told him that the kingf bad 
threatened to throw him into the river, The king is my 
r^iastcr,^ said our hardy priest, but you may tell him, 
chat I shall get sooner to heaven by water, than he will 
with his post*horses.*^ Louis XL was the first who estab¬ 
lished posting oti the roads of France, and when tids 6&n 
wot was repeated to him, he was wise enough to allow 
Maitiard to preach what be would and where he would* 
Tlje hon mot, by the way, appears in the ** Navis Stulti- 
fera,*' by Jodoous BadiUii, and was probably a current jest 
among the wits of the time.' 

MAILLI^BOIS (JoiLN-BAPTf!!T Dekarets, marquis of), 
was the son of Nicolas Desm^rets, controller-general of 
■the finances towards the end of Louis XIV,’s reign, and 
was born in i6B2. He first signalized hmiself in war 
on the Spanish succession, and completed his reputation 
by two brilliant campaigns in Italy. He was afterwards 
sent against Corsica, which he reduced, but it threw oIF 
subjection immediately on his departure. This expedition 
obtained him the stafi'of mareschal of France. In the war 
of 1741, he gained new laurels in Germani^ and Italy: but 
in 1746, he was defeated by the famous count Brown, in 
the battle of Placentia, He died In February 1762, in 
the 80tli year of his age. The account of his campaigns 
in Italy was published in 1775, in three volumes quarto, 
accompanied with a volume of maps. The author of this 
work was the marquis of Pezay, who executed it with great 
judgment,* 

MAILLET (Benedict de), *a French theorist of some 
note, was born in 163^, of a noble family in Lorraine. At 
ihe age of thirty-three ha was appointed cousuLgeneral of 
Egypt, and held that situation with great credit for six¬ 
teen yean. Having strenuously supported the interests of 
his sovereign, he was at length rewarded by being removed 
to Leghorn, which was esteemed the chief of the Fre^tcb 

1 Nkenii, voL XXLIL—Bibl. Cma. du Maiaf.—Mgrtri. * Dici. 
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consulahlps. In 1715 he was employed to vi»ic and inspect 
the other consulships of B^rbaiy and the Levant^ and fuU 
filled tilts comiiussion so much to the satisfacdou of his 
court, that he obtained leave to retire, with a considerable 
pension, to Marseilles, where he^died in 173S, at the age 
of seventy-nine. De Mailiet did not publish any thing 
himself, but left behind him papers and memoirs, from 
which some publications were formed The first of these 
was piibtishcd in 8v», by the abb6 Muscricr, under the 
feigned name of TelliaineJ, which is De Mailjet reversed. 
The subject is tlie origin of our globe, and the editor ha» 
thrown the scaiimcnts of Ids author into the form of dia¬ 
logues between aiv Indian philosopher and a French mis^ 
aionary* The pidtosoplier maintained that all the land of 
th U earth, and its vegetable and animal inhabitants, rose 
from ihe bosom of the sea, on the successive contrac* 
tions of the waters; that men had onginally been tritons^ 
with tails; and that they, as well as other animals, had 
lost their marine, and acquired terrestrial forms by their 
agitations when left on dry ground. This extravagance 
had its day in France. The same editur aliio drew from 
the papers of this author, a description of Egypt, published 
in 1743, in 4to, and afierwards in two volumes 12ino. ^ 
MAIMBOUllG (Louis), a man celebrated in the re¬ 
public of letters, was born at Nancy, in Lorrain, in 1610. 
He was very well descended, and bis parents were people 
of considerable rank and fortune. He was admitted into 
the society of the Jesuits in lc>26 ; but obliged afterwards 
to quit it by the order of pope Innocent XL in 1632, for 
having asserted loo boldly the authority of the Gallican 
church against the court of Home. Louis XlV. huwever, 
made him sufficient amends for this disgrace by settling 
on him a very honourable pension, with which he retired 
into the abbey of St. Victor at Paris. ■ Here he died in 
16B6, after having made a will by which it appears that 
he was extremely dissathfied with the Jesuits, BayLe has 
given the substance of it, as far as relates to them, and 
calls it a kind of a declaration of war. It sets forth, “ That 
a gentleman of Nancy, in Lorrain, had been educated and 
settled in France from twelve years of age, and by that 
means was become a very faltliful and Loyal subject of that 

' ^ Dictp Hiit.-^ournBl dn Wi^ipar P. Cba^taimRuf, Efambtir^lr^ 17*^?.— 
Eenivl^i GccrjTapby of IlcrDtlatai.—Diet, Ki^t. ' 
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ling; that he was now almost seveEity^six years old ; that 
his Father and mother being very rich hacl founded a col* 
lege forCheJesuLEsat Natic^i fifty years ago; and that for ten 
years before this foundation they had supplied those fathers 
with every thing they w^uited, Hedcchiresj ttiat they did 
1 ^ this in consldcriitioii of his being admitted into that 
o^er; and yet that now iie was forcibly turned out of iL 
lie wills, tht-rrfore, by this tesiauient, that all the lands, 
possessions, which the-Jesuits received of his father' 
and mother, do devolve, at his decease, to the Carlhusiao 
monastery near Nancy ; alHrming, that his parents would 
never have conferred such large donations upon them, 
but upon comiition, that they would not banish their son 
from the society, after they iiad once a<lniitted him ; and 
that, therefore, since these conditions had been violated 
on the part of the Jesuits, the possessions of his family 
ought tO Teturn to him*** 

Maimbonrg had a great reputation as a preacher, and 
published tHo volumes uf sormonij* But what have made 
him most known were the scverniJ histories publrifhed. 
He wrote the History of ArianUiu, of the Iconoclasts, of 
the Croisadcs, of the Schism of tiie West, of the bchi«im 
of the Greeks, of the Decay of the Empire, of the League, 
of Lutheranism, of Calvinism, the Pontlbcate of 8t* Loo; 
and lie was composing the ** History of the Schism ot Eng¬ 
land** when he died. These histories form 14 vuls. 4to, 
or 26 in l2mo* Protestant authors have charged him with 
iusincenty, have convicted hurt of great errors and misre- 
] 1 resen tatio ns, in their refutations of his '^History of Lu^ 
therunism and Calvinism ’* The Jansen ms criticised his 
“ History of Arianisui/* and that of the loonoclasts,” 
leaving alt the rest untouched. The ** History o* Cal¬ 
vinism,** which he published in 1631, stirred up a violent 
war against him; the operations whereof he left entirely 
to his enemies, without ever troubling himself in the least 
about it, or acting either offensiveiy or defensively* The 
abh^ L*Avocatsays that his historical works were admired at 
first, on account of a kind romaiuic style which prevails 
it] them; but this false taste did not continue long, and 
the greatest part of them were exploded while the r author 
was yet living. It is asserted that P* Maiinbourg never 
took up his pen till he had heated his imagination by wine, 
nor ever attempted to describe a battle till he hati drank 
two bottles j making use of this precaution, as he said 
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iesUiijrlyj \e^t the horrors of the combat shoultl enfeeble 
hi s su le. The same bioi^raplior a<ldsj that "T'l^eodore 
boLirg^ hUcousinj turned Calvinist, then went back to the 
catholic church, thou chiuigtHl afresh to what is called 
the refoniiccl religion,” aitd died a 8ocioiaii at Loiulou, 
about This last left an answer to M. Bussuet^d 

Kxpusitjoa of the Cathoiic Faith and other works** 

MAJMONIDP'S (Mosh’s), or Moses the son of Maiuion, 
a, celebrated tahhij called hy the Jows Ttie eagle uf the 
ch^ctors,” was horn of an ilhisuioiis fanilly at Cordova ia 
Spain, J 1 li L He is eummonlv named Muses Egyptius^ 
because be roiired early, as it is supposed, Into Kgypt, 
where he spent liis whole lib: in tpiaiiiy of physician to tlic 
•Soldtui* As soon as he iirrived there hn opened a school, 
wliich was presently tilled vvitli pupils fimn all ]WU, espe¬ 
cially from A^exaiidria and Damascus; who did such ere^ 
dit; to their master by the progress they made uiulcr him, 
[hat they spread his name throiigliont the world. Maima^ 
Hides was, indeed, nc:ror<iing to all atotniut^ of him, a mo*st 
uncommon and extraordttiary man, skilled in all lan-< 
guages, ami versed in all arts and scietiecs. As to Ian* 
gimges, the Hebrew and Arable were the first he aetjoired, 
and what he ^ndcl^toud in the rno.-^t fjcrfcct m;innei'; but 
pcrecivitig tlmt the knowledge of thc^c w'oiilid tiUtinguTsh 
him only among his own people, the Jews, he applied him¬ 
self also to the Chaldee, Turkish, &e* &c* of all which he 
became a master In a very few years. It in probable also, 
that lie was mit i^'noraiit of the Greek, since in hh wrhin^^ 
he often r|UOtes Arisuulc, Plain, Galea, Tliemistius *i»d 
others; Dules.s we can iUppoVe him to have quoted Uio$c 
aiUhorri fnjo) lli?brew and Arabic versions, lor which, how¬ 
ever, as far as we can hud, there is no sufHcicnt reason. 

He was famous for arts as well as language* In all 
branches of philosophy, particularly mathematics, ho was 
extremely wcdl skilled; and his experience in the art of 
healing wa:; so very great, that as we have already Inumated, 
he was called to be pliydciaii in ordinary to the king* 
There is a. letter of his extant, to rabbi tiamuct Alu'n 
Tybbun, In whir-ti he has di^scribed the nature of this 
oiHcc, and related also what vitst incumbranci-s and labouin 
the practice fmysic brought upon him. / Of this w'c shall 
give a short extract^ because nothing can convey a cloarci 
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or a juster iilea of the mao, and of Oio e^itecm and »oner»- 
lioa in wliich he wiis licld in K|ry[>c. Tybborj had con¬ 
sulted him by a letter upon Huinc diRicuU piKUts, and had 
told him Id ihc colichi'^ion of it, that as soon as tic could 
find leisure lie would wait itpoii him in person, ttiat they 
might canvas tliem more I idly in il^e t'ruedom of conversa¬ 
tion* MuUuonidcs replied, that be sljoulcl Ijc extremely 
glad to see hliii, and that iiuthing con hi give film higher 
pkasuro than the ibniglus of conversing witJi him? b^t 
yet that lie must frati i^iy confess to Inni that he durst nok 
encourage him to tnidcnakc so long a voyage, or to think 
I r' visiting him wiih any such views* ** 1 an>,” says he, 
“ s<j perpetually engaged, that it will be impossible for you 
to reap any advantage from me, or even lo obtain a single 
liour's private conversation witjv me in any* part of the 
fonr-und-twenty* f live in ICgypt, the king in Alkaira; 
which places lie two sabbailiKbys puruey iisnnder* My 
common aUendance upon the king h once twery moriung; 
but when his majesty, his concubines, or any of the royal 
family, are the least indisposed, 1 am not sulVercd to stir a 
tout from them; so ihat my wlmlo time, you see, is 
almost spent at court* In short, I go to Aiknira every 
inotjiing curly, and, if all be well there, return home 
about noon ; whore, howci cr, I no sooner arrive, than I 
fnid my house surrounded with iiuiny dilTcreut sorts of 
people, Jews and Gentiles, rich men ami poor, magistrate!* 
and mechanics, Irieiids as well us enemtes, wliu have alt 
been waiting iLiipaucutly for me* As I am generally half 
famishoil ttpon tny return from Alkaira, T prevail with this 
nmltiiude, os well as i can, to suti'er nie to regale myself 
with a bit ot dinner ; and a^ soon as I have done, attend 
this crond of [miients, wiili whuin, wi^at with exauiinidg 
into their particular maladies, and what ivitli preiscrtbtng 
for them, 1 am ol'icii dciaiticuL till it is night, and am al¬ 
ways so fatigueil at last, that I ran scarcely Rpeak, or 
even keep myself awake* And this h my constant way 
of iife/^ &c* 

But however eminent Mainioiddes was as a pbysictau, 
he was not less so as a divine* The Jews have this saying 
of him, “ A Mose ad Muacn non surrexit sicut Moses 
by which they would insinuate, that of all their nation 
none ever so nearly approached to the wisdom and leam- 
hig of their great founder and lawgiver, as Moses, the son 
ivS-f Maimon^ ^ He wa^i, says Isaac Casaubon, “ a m&a of 
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great part^f and $ound learning ; of wbom^ 1, thinks we 
may iruly say, as Pliny i;aid oT aid of Diodorus Stculus, 
tfiat lie was tlie first <jf bis tribe who ceased to be a trifier.**' 
He was so far from ]>a}'ing an undue regard to absurd 
fables and traditioits, as bis naiion iiad always been a::cns- 
tomed to do, that be ilUstiudcd otIters fVorn it in the most 
express lenns. “ lake lioed,’* says he, and do not waste 
your time in attempting to draw sen^e or meaning out of 
th^t which has no meaning in it; I my seif have spent a 
grodt deal of time in commercing n])on, and explaijiiug the 
Geniani, from which I have reaped nothing but uiy labour 
for luy pained' 

llie w^orks of Mnimonides arc very luimernus. Some of 
them were written in Arsiblc origimily^ hut are now extant 
in Hebrew translations only. The most considerable are 
his Jad, wliioh is likewise called ** Misdnic Terah/* bis 
“More Novochim/’ and his Puniscliim* or Comineii* 
tarics upon tbC’ Misnad’ His ” Commentaries upon the 
Misna’’ lie began at the age of three-and-twenty, and 
finished in Egypt, when lie was about thirty, 'fhey were 
translated from the Arabic by rabbi Samuel Ahen I'yblion, 
His ** Jad*’ was published about twelve years after, wriUen 
in Hebrew, in a very plain and easy stylo, 'riiis lias always 
been esteenied a great and useful work, being a complete 
code, or pamlect of Jewish law, digested into a dear and 
regular form, and illustrated tliroughout with an intcU 
hgiblc commetitary of hi^ own* Those,says Collicrj 
** that desire to learn ibe ductriTie and the canon Law con¬ 
tained in the TaEmnd, may read Mainiomdcs^s conipendium 
of it in good Hebrew, in his book entitled Jad; wherein 
they wdl find a great part of the fables and impertinences 
in the Talmud entirely discarded/' But of ad bis produc¬ 
tions, tbe More Nevoebitn'^' has been thought Uie most 
important, and valued the most, not only by others, but 
also by himself. This was written by him in Arabic, when 
he was about fifty years old ^ and afterxvards translated iiuo 
Hebrew, under his own inspection, hy rahhl J^amuel Aben 
1 ybbon. The design of it was to explain the meaning of 
several dilHcult and obscure words, phrases, metaphors^ 
parables, allegories, in scripture ; which, when inter* 
prcled literally, seemed to have no meaning at all, or at 
least a very absurd and irrational one. Hence tbe work, 
as Buxtorf says, took its title of More Nevochim,” that 
ii^ << Doctor perplexorucQ as being written for ih# use 
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aiul bcurfit ijf ctioso ^vlio wt;re in dtjnbt ^vli<;Llier they 
iuterpivt piissn^os injcordiis^' to the letter, or 
riithiir Tigurulivoly and metajihoneally. It ivas assorted by 
niany at that tinio, but very r<3sb!y, tliat tlie Mosaic ntCft 
and statntos had no fnitudatUm in reason, but were the 
eiVects of more will, and onlainod by God upon ajjriiunplc 
purely arbitrary- these Malniutiides argues, sbews 

the (tispeusaiion in general to be insiiUitod with a wisdom 
wnrihy of its divine umlicw, and e>;plains the causes iintl 
rea.sons of caeb pavticular branch of it* This procediiro, 
liowever, gave olfence to many of the Jews; thi>se espe- 
eiuily who liad long been attached to the fables of the 
'rainnid, 7'hcv could itot conceive tliat ihc revelations of 
God uverc to bc eJiplained ii[Toti tlie prititiples of reasoct; hiA 
tlionijbt dial every institniion must cease to be divine the 
innment it vmis discovered to have any thing in it radotial^. 
llouce, when the “ More Ivevociiiui’’ was translated into 
Hebrew, and dispersed among tlie Jews of every country, 
great outcries wore raised, and great d'isttirbanees occa-. 
sjoned about it* They reputed tlicauchur to be a lieretic 
of the worst kind, oi^e wbcj hud contaminated the roligion 
of the nible, or tiithcr the religion of the Tnimnd, witii 
the vile allay of luutian reason ; aiul would gladly have 
burnt both him and hi^ book* In tlie mean tiu^e, the wiser 
part of both and Clnistians ha; c always considered 

the work in a very dillerent ligiii, as formed upon a most 
cvcidient and noble plan, and calculated in the be^jt man¬ 
ner to firorure the reverence tine to the Uildo, by shewing 
the di'ifKmsariou it sets fovdi to be perfeedy coiddrmable 
lo aii notions of the grentest wisilom, justice, and 
goodnesi?: for, as the learned Spencer, who has purz^ned 
luc iiune plan, and extvtiied it ha]>pdy, observes very 
truly, ** uothitjg cuntribmes more to inake meu atheists, 
and LI libel ie;'ov3 of ilie liibic, than their considering the 
rites and ceremonies of the law as tho clfects only of ca¬ 
price and iirhiirary humoar bi the Deiiy : yet thus they will 
always be ii]}t to considdr them widle tb^^y remaiti ignorant 
of the causes and reasons of tlicir institution,*^ 

I3esides these three works of MaiiuDnides, a great many 
pieces are said to have been written by him upon theology, 
philosophy, logic, inedieinc, &Cp and in various languages, 
as Arabic, Clialdee, and Greek* Jt may easily indeed be 
conceived, that a man of Ills unoninmou abilities might be 
rjualibcd to write upon almost every subject, as there was 
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fjan’Ily any thing to be foumJ in the republic of letters, 
whteJi he had iu>t rend. He had turned over not only alJ 
the Hebrew, but all the Arabian, Turkish, Greek, Ji'gyp- 
tian, and 'la 1 mu die ivrtter^, appears by the use he has 
tniule of them in Win work;*. He Letl!» us in more place^i 
than one, tiiat he had perused with ^'reat attention, all the 
ancient atithors upon flu: rise and progress of iJolatry, 
with a view of erijdaining the reasons of tliose rites and or¬ 
dinances in the Uw, \vhicli were instituted to abolish it i 
and, in the preface to his Commentary upon the Misna,*' 
he expressly says, tinit there was no hook written in atiy lati- 
giiage, upon the subject of plidosuphy, whitili he had not 
read entirely tbrungli. 

This wonderful rahhi died In Egypt, in 1120J-, when he 
was seventy years of age, and was buried with his nation 
in the Und of Upper Giijlilee* The Jews utii I Eg yptians 
bewailed his death for three whole days, and cat led the 
year in which Jie died Lamentuin JaineiUabdiV^ as the 
highei^t honour they could confer upon liis name. Sec the 
preface of John Buxlorf the son, to his i.iuin translation 
of the More Nevochim,'^ whence this account of the 
author is clnefly taken** 

]\rAliVK DU. Sec CROIX. 

J\IA[NTEj\ 0 \ (Madam a very e'^traordiiiary 

Ercnidi lady, who, from a low condition and many misfor¬ 
tunes, was rai.-%ed at last to hi^r the wife of l-ouis XIV* tvas 
<losee*ided fnnn tijc ancient family of dWuhignd; hro‘ pjM* 
per name being Frances d'Aubigne. M. d’Auhignd, licr 
graiKffathcir, WiU born in 1550 , and dit^d in J^j 3 o, in In'; 
80 th year* Mo was a man of great merit, a man also of 
rank, a leading man among the RrotcsDuils in France, and 
much courted to go over to tlic opjjositc party* Win n lie 
perceived that tricrc was no safety for hitn aisy longer in 
his own eoumry, be fled for refuge to Geneva, about loiy. 
The magistrates, and the clergy there, rccciicd him wiili 
great marks of lionunr and disuni:tion ; and he passed the 
remainder of fiis life aninng tlicm in great estcniu JMcjic- 
ray says, tlmt ** he was a man of great courage and btdd- 
ne&s, of a ready wit, and of i \ tine taste in polite learning, 
;is well ai of good CKpencncc in matters of war.*" 

The son of this il*Anhigod was the father of madam dc 
Maiiitenon ; her niotner the daughter of Peter de Cardillae, 

^ PrefarT u*. IM>1. Flelji'Af iSasii OnoiDJi'Jtitvti. 
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h)rd of Lanp; :md of Louisa de Montalembert They 
were mamed a.i Boiirdeaiix, Dec. 27, 1637* not witliowt 
some lij^prehensioiis, it is said, on the part of the lady, 
upon her beiuj^ imited, wc know not how, to a man of a 
tnosi iiifamons ciiaractcr, attd who tiEid actually murdered 
his wife: for such was Coiisiaiice tVAabigu^* Going 
to Paris soon after lus inarriii|re, he was for some very gross 
olTence cast into prison ; upon which madam dVAubign^ 
followed to solicil his pardon ; but in vaui: cardinal liiche- 
lieu wsuf indexible, and told ber, that to take such a 
husband from her, was to do her a friendly odice.^' Ma¬ 
dam d’Aiibign^, more attached to her husband in propor¬ 
tion as he beca[ne more miserable, obtained leave to shut 
herself up iu prison with hinu Here she had two sons, and 
becoming pregnant a ihlrd titne, obtained leave from court 
to have her husband remove<i to the prison of Niort, that 
they might be nearer the assistance winch they derived 
from their relations. 

In this prison madam de Maintenou was born, Nov. 37, 
1635; frail) which ndscruhle situation, however, she was 
taken a few days after by madam Villette, her aunt by her 
father’s fiide, who, out of compassion to the child, gave 
her to the care of her daughter’s nurse, with whom she 
was bred for some time as a foster-sister. Madam Villette 
abo sent the prisoners several necessaries, of which tliey 
were in extreme waul. Mai bin d’Anbigud at length ob¬ 
tained her hu!;baud’^ enlargement; hut it wati upuii con¬ 
dition that he should turu Uoman Catholic* iVAubignd 
promised all; but, forgetting his promises, and fearing to 
be involved again iu trouble, he was determined to seek 
hi.s fortune abroad* Accordingly in 1639, he embarked 
for America witli his wife and family; and arriving safely 
there, settled in Martinico, where he acquired considera¬ 
ble plantations. Madam d’Aubigtie returned in a little 
time with her children to France, to carry on some law¬ 
suits, and recover some debts; but niadam Villette per¬ 
suading her to desist from her pretensions, she returned to 
America, where she found her husband ruined by gaming. 
In lG46j he died, when tnadain d’Aubign€ was left, in the 
utmost diiitress, to support herself, and manage the edu* 
cation of her children, as she could. She returned to 
France, leaving her debts unpaid, and her daughter as a 
pledge in tho bands of one of her principal creditors; who, 
however, soon sent her into France after her mother^ 
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Here nr^lectoJ l>y her motheir, who wan indeed liule able 
to support hcr^ she tell into the handij of tuacliiin Vlllette 
at PoioUM?^ who received her with great marks of afTection ; 
and tolcl her, that i,he niiould be wclcoinej if she thought 
fjtj to live with her, where at least she should never be 
reduced to want a subsUtcace* 'l^he niece accepted the 
ollW which her aunt made her, and studied to render her¬ 
self [lecossary ami agreeable to a person, iijioii whom she 
saw she iviiist depend for every thing. She particularly 
labomed to indunate herself into the alfections of her cou- 
MU, wiiii wiimn she hail one comiiion nurse: laul to omit 
nothing that might ]slciise them, she expressed a great de¬ 
sire to l>e iusLi'ucuid in the religion of her ancestors. She 
was iiMpatient to have some convei'sation with initiisitcrs, 
and to frequent their serinon^^ and in a short time became 
hnuly atuciied to the Protestant religion. In the mean 
time madam de Neuillant, a relation by her mother^s side, 
and a Homan catholic, had been busy in advertising some 
consiiicrablc persons of tJie danger she was in, as to hei 
salvation ; and hsuJ solicited an order, wdiich wns granted, 
IVom the court, to take lier out of the hands of madam 
Villettp, and to have her instructed in the Roman Catholic 
religion, She accordingly took her to herself, and made 
a convert of her: which however ivas not eUceted wlrhout 
many threats, artdiccs, and liardships, which drove her at 
length to a compUuuce with the soliciiations of iiiudum <tc 
Kotiillant:. 

In she vviis married to tlie abhc Scarroii, Madam 

de Ncuillant, being obliged to go to Paris, took her along 
with her; smd there boioining known to tills old f^mions 
butlbon, who admired her for lier wit, she preferred mar¬ 
rying hill) to the dppciulent state she was In, I^jcarron was 
of an ancient and distinguished family, hut deformed, in¬ 
firm, and in no very advantageous circumstances; as he 
subsisted only on a pcEision, wtiicii was allowed lun: by the 
court, ill consideration of liis wit and j>aits, ^lic lived 
with him, huwever, niauy years ; and Voltaire says that tlik 
part of her life was undoubtedlv tliu luijtpieiit. Her beauty, 
but still more her wit, for she was never reckoned a eomplcte 
beauty, distlnguif^hcd her greatly; and her conversation 
was eagerly sought by all the best company in Paris* Upon 
the death of her husband, whicii happened in I GOO, she 
wan reduced to the same indigent comiuiou she was in be- 
iure her mniiiag' ; but her Trieuds did all thev could to 
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j^rcvuil upon the court lucouthunJ to lisr the pension v^liicU 
Scarrtju had enjoyed ; in oalcr to wLiicb, petitions were 
IVequelitly given in, beginning ahvays with, *<l‘he widow 
Scairtiii mosi; hmiibiy pruys yosir majesty,’’ &.c. tor a 
time ii|{ these petitioits signiHcti noiliing; niicl the king was 
so wi firy ut tficiTi, tJiuL be has bceti heard to say, ** Must 
I ahvuys be pestered witli the widow Scarron ?” At 
length, uuulam tb: Moiitespaii, his mistress, undertook to 
present one to hiin i " Hmv I’"" cried the king, “ the 
\; jd<nv P^t;:irrt>n again ! Siiall I never hear of any thing 
eliic **' “ Indeed, Sire,” re[nied madam de Montespan, 

**■ yon ought to iiavc eeased rjcaring of it long The 

pension was granted, and maduni Searrun \\ent to thank 
jriiadani dr Moiite.Npan, wlio was sn struck with the efi^^rms 
of her comersatioii, that she presented her to the king, 
uho is reporsed to hpivc said : Madam, I have made you 
tvaic a long time ; Imt your friends are so iitinierous, tiiat 
I was desirotis of your owing iliis to me ultmed’ Vtiliairc; 
tells us, hii had this fact Irom eardmal Menry, who in jk a 
pleasure hi oiien rC|ieaiiiig it, htjcansi? he said Loins XlV, 
hud made liim iJio same eu!ii|^litijent uJien he ga>eliiJU the 


bisho[irle of Frijiis. 

Slime time after, madam do MontespEin, wishing to 
conee.d il^e hirih of the cliildreti i»htf had by itie King, east 
her eyes on niadaiii Sruiroii, as the mo^t likely person to 
koi"p ihc sectet, and I'tincalc them properly ; and madam 
ScEirron undeiiiL^ok this eiiaigc by hi* majesty^s order, and 
hcranie ilieir govern ante. She then led a hard, unplea¬ 
sant, and reUretl life, with only hcrpen?iiim of 2000 livres, 
and hud the nmi Lifiiulion of knowing that she 'vas disagree¬ 
able to the king. JJis muje^ty had itid<‘ed a degree of 
dislike to her : lie looked upon her as a wit ; and tiiough 
he pos*<es''eti intivh wit himself, lie could not bear those 
who made a ilisplay of it. He never meuiionud her to 
inadarn do Montespan, hut by tlic name of ** your bel- 
rsjuit,” \Mhii the eliddren grew older, they were sjent 
for to court, winch oecasioued tlie king to couvei'se aomU' 
limes with madam ycarron, in whom lie found so much 
sense, ,swoetncAS, and elcgsiuce of mannerii, tliat he not 
only lost by deg re cs his dislike to her, but gave her a par# 
tiuidar proof of bis esteem: looking over the sUtie of tbe 
pi^nsloiis, and seeing two tliouftajid francs for fuadani 
Searroii,” he erased the sum, and wrote two tlioitSiOid. 
crowiia," riic yi^uug duke of Maine also contrihured not 
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3t to remove liis nifi}e?;ty'’s prcjutlices;. The king fre¬ 
quently piuyed Hviih him, am] being much pleased with the 
sense tiiut appeared even in hi^i eyes, and wiili the manner 
in wJhch he aus\\ered bis questions, said to him one day, 
, “ You are very ** I may well be so,” replied the 

child, ** for 1 have a governess who is wisdom itself.’^ 

Co,'* said his majesty, *■* go, lell her you bring her a 
hmiflred tlionsand franks for your sugar pJumbs.^^ Madam 
Scarron attended this young prince sonietiuie after to the 
waters of Barege, from wiicnee she wrote to ti^e kitig him- 
seJtV Co Inform him of a)I that passed. iJe was much 
pleased with her letters, iutd said, ** 1 had no idea that a 
bel-esprit could write so well.” This circumstance pro¬ 
bably gave rise to the report that Louis XIV. wa^ first cap¬ 
tivated hv a letter she wrote iu madam de Montespan’i 
nami^; but it is a njcre story. Madaiti dc Montespan 
wrote at least as good letters as madam Scarrou, and even 
as niudani de Nevjgne. 

In luTU, tlic king boiiglit her the lands of Maintenon, 
worth 2JU,0(>0 Uvres, which was the only estate site ever 
had, thoimh afterwards in a heifrlit of favour that alturded 
her liio means of purchasing immense piojjerty. Here she 
had a luiiguibccnt castle, in a most beautiful country', not 
more than fivurtten leagues from Paris, and ten from Vet- 
saillesi, I’he king, seeing her exiremety pleased with the 
acquisition of her estate, called her publicly madam de 
Maintenon ; which change of name was of greater use to 
her than slie herself could have foreseen. She could not 
well be raised to the rank in which she was afterwards seen, 
with tlie name of Scarron, which must always have been 
Bccompanicd with a mean and builcsque idea. A woman, 
whose very name was a jest, must have detraf:ted from the 
respect and vencriition which was paid to the great and 
pompous f.oiiis; iior could all the reserve and dignity of 
the widow olbice the iinjiressiun made by the remembrance 
of lier buffooiiish husband. It was necessery, therefore, 
that madam de Maintenon should obliterate madam 
bcarron.. 

In the mean timp, her elevation was to her only a retreat. 
Shut lip in her apartment, which was on the floor 

4vith the king*s, she conhned herself to the society of two 
or three ladies, :ts rtnired a^ herself; and even these she 
saw but seldom. The king came to her apartment every 
day after dimiej, beta re and after supper, and continued 
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there till miJniglit* Here he ditl business with his mirti- 
whUe kii^dum fie Muinienon employed hevself irf 
reikdin^ or ueeJIe-wcvrk, utver shewiiij^ any eagerness* tft 
talk ot'dilate aHalrb, often seeming wholly igtioraot of theiUf 
and carefully avoid mg whatever had the least appearance 
of cabal and intrigue. She suidied more to please him 
who goveiiiedj than tn govern; and preserved her credit, 
by employ in u it vvrrh the utmost circucnspectioii. She did 
not make use of her power, to give the greatest dignities , 
and employments among her own relations Her brother 
i^ount d'Anbjgne, a lieutenant-general of long standing, 
was not even nimle a marshal of France; a blue ribbon, 
and some appropriations in the farms of the revenue, were 
all Ids Ibrtiiiic: winch made him once say to the marshal 
de Vivoiie, the brother of madam de Moniespan, that 
he had received the staff of marshal in ready moneyIt 
U'a5 rather high fortmio for the daughter of this count, to 
inurry the duke de Noaillcs, than an advaniagc to the 
cluk c. IVo more nieces of madam do Maintenon, the 
one marrlud to the marquis de Caylus, the other to th^ 
marquis de Villctte, bad scarcely any ihiiig, A moderate 
pension, which Louis X!V. gave to madam de Cay Ins, 
was almost all her fortuim; ami madam de Villetie had 
nothing but expectations. This lady, wim v^as afterwards 
ntarned to the celebrated lord Bolingbroke, often re* 
pnaichcd her aunt for duing sr> little fur her faniil}^ ; and 
once lold her in some auger, that ‘‘ she look a pleasure in 
her moderation, and in seeing her family the victim of it.’’ 
This Voltaire relates as a fact, whieli ))e had from M. de 
Vilieite herficlL It is certain, that M. de Maintenon sub* 
jidtted every thing to her tears of doing what might he 
contrary to the king’s scniiinents. iShc did not even dare 
to sMjiport her vehilion tho cardinal de Noailleii, against 
fattier le I'cllier. She had a great friendship for the poet 
llaclne, yet did not venture to protect him against a slight 
resentment oF the king’s. One day, moved with the elo¬ 
quence with vi hidi he had described to her the people’s 
nhserios in 16£)S, she engaged him to draw up a memorial, 
which miglit at once shew the evil and the remedy. The 
king read it; and, upon his expressing some displeasure at 
it, she had the weakness to tell the author, and not the 
courage to defend btni. Racine, still weaker, says Vol¬ 
taire, was so hurt, that it was supposed to have occasioned 
his death* The same natural disposition, which made her 
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iiic;ipn.ble of coiifemug benefits^ ojadfl he r also in capable 
of doing iiijuricif. When the miiuiiLer LolivoIs threw him¬ 
self at the teot of Louis XIV. to hinder his marriage mth 
the wiiiow Scarron, ahe not only forgave hinij but fre-» 
<|iictitly pacified the king, wliom the rough temper of thit 
Diinister as frerpieiitly augc-red. 

About the end of Louis married madam de Main- 

tetiou ; and certainty ac^piired an agreeable and submissive 
cuinpauioii. He vvas then iu hU forty^cigiith year^ sbe in 
her hfLieth, The only public dif^tiiictLon which niade her 
^eii^ihle of her secret elevation (fur nothing could he con¬ 
ducted more sctTciiy tiie'ij or ke[it a greater secret after- 
wards^ than thi i marriage) was^ that at mass she sat in one 
ol the hvo liule galleries, or gilt doors, which appeared 
only to lie designed for the king and (pieeo : besides this, 
she Ijud not any exterior appeal mice of grandeur. I’hat 
piety and devotmo, with whidi she had inspired the king, 
and whicli she had applied very successfully to make her¬ 
self a Wife, iasicad of a mistress, became hy degrees a 
settled di^pofiition of mind, which age and affliction con¬ 
firmed. ^he had already# with the kin^ and the whole 
court, given herself the merit of a foundress, hy assem- 
bhug at Noisy a great utiinber of women of (Quality; and 
the king had already destined the revenues of tlie abbey of 
St. Denis, fur the maintenance of thU rising eoinmunity, 
St* Cyr vfAn built at the end of the park at Versailles, in 
J686 She then gave the form to this establishmetit ^ and, 
together with Desmarets, bishop of Chartres, made the 
rules, and was herself superior of the convent Thitlier 
she often went to pass away some Imurs; and, as we learn 
from herself, melancholy determined lu?r to this employ¬ 
ment. “ Why cannot 1,^’ says iihe in a letter to madam 
de la Maisoafort, why cannot I give you my experience ? 
Why cannot L make you sensible of tliat uneasiness, which 
wears out the great, and of the ditltcnlties they labour 
under to employ their time ? Do not yon see that I am 
dying with DieUncboly*, in a height of fortune, which once 
iny imaginatiun cuuliL scarcely liavc conceived ? 1 have 

been young and beautiful, have had a relish for pleasures, 
and have been the universal object of love. In a more 
advanced age, I have spent my time lu intellectual amuse¬ 
ments* 1 have at lust risen to favour; but 1 protest to 
YOU, my dear girl, that every one of tijese conditions 
leaves in the .inu I a dismal vacuity.'* If any thing, saya 
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Voltaire, could shew tlie vanity of ambitionj it would cer- 
taioiy be tliis letter. She coi^lJ have no ather uneHsine.ss 
than the uniformity of her uinniier of livinij with a great 
king; and (hi!; made her say once to the count d'Auingi]^, 
her brother, j cun hold it no longer; 1 wisii I wa^ dead.^’ 

The court grew now every day less guy and more serious, 
after the king begun to five a retired life witii madatn de 
Alaintenon. It was the content of St, Cyr winch revived 
t!ie tu&te for works of genius. Aladam dc Aluintenun iiw 
treated Itacine, who had renounced the theatre for Jan- 
wenisni and the court, Co compose a tragedy, and to take 
tike j!uhicct from the Dihlc, Uacine comijoscd “Esther 
and this piece having been first represented at the house 
of St. Cyr, was aitervvards acted several times at Versailles 
before the king, in the winter of l fiS9. At the death of 
the king, which happened Sept* S, I7(i, madam de Main- 
tenon retired wholly to St* Cyr, where she spent the re¬ 
mainder of her days in acts of devotion* What appears 
surprising is, that Louis XIV* made no certain pruvisiioii 
for her, but only recommended her to the duke of Orleans* 
She would accept of no more; than an antiual pension of 
^0,000 livVea; and this was punciualiy paid her till her 
death, which iiappened the 15th of April, i7Uh AL de 
la Beaiimdie publfsbed in 1755, “ M* de MHiiitcnun^s Let¬ 
ters,*’ 9 Tols* 12mo; and “ Memoirs’’ for lier hf^n^ry, 
&c* like whole reprinted in \2 vols. small L2mo* These 
** Letters’’ are curious and interesting, but tlrore are se¬ 
veral trifling ones among them. The “ Aleinoirs,” which 
contain some reiiiarkahle anecdutes, are not ahva ys to be 
depended on as to facts, and are f'recpiently censurable for 
indelicacy** 

AIAJOH, or MAIR (John), a scholastic divine and his¬ 
torian, was born, not at Haddington, as is usually sald^ 
but at Gleghorn, a village near Kortl* Berwick, in 1469> 
From some pa^^sages in his writings, it appears that he re¬ 
sided fur a tinio both at Oxford and at Cambridge. At 
the former panicularly, we Jeani from the dedication of 
one of hU u-orks to cardinal Wolsey, he resided, not three 
months, as Wood says, but a year. The cardinal, whom 
he styles “ your majesty,” received iiim “after the old 
tiianner of Christian hospitality, and inviteil him with a 

splendid salary to Oxford, where he had lately founded his 

» 

* Morfiri-^SicHedc; Louis. XIVHist, 
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college, which Major did not accept, on account of the love 
he bore to his mother university of Paris/* It appears 
that ho went in 14!^3 to Paris, and studied in tlie college 
of Sl Barhe, under the famous John Boulac* Thence he 
removed to the college of Montacute, where he began the 
study of divinity, under the celebrated Standouk* In J4^K 
he vviis entered of the coUrge of Navarre; in 1505 he was 
created D. D. retun^ed to Scotland in 1519, and taught 
theology for several years in the university of 8t» Andrew’s, 
Ac length, disgusted with the quarrels of his countrymen^ 
he returned to Paria, and resutned his lectures iti the col¬ 
lege of Moniacutc, where he had several pu[uh, afterwards 
men of oininence. About 1530, he removed once more 
lo Scoilaiul, was chosen profesiinr of divinity at St. An¬ 
drew’s, and afterwards became provost. It is usually sup¬ 
posed that he died in 1547, but it is cerciuii that he was 
alive in 1549; for in that yca-f he subscribed [by pros 
on account of his great age] the national constiuitions of 
the church of Scotland. He died soon after, probably in 
1550, which iim^L have been in bis eighty-secoud year- 
Du Pin says, dial of all the divines wJiu iiad written on the 
vi^orks of tlie Master of Sentences (Peter Lombard], Alajor 
was the most Icarnacl and comprehensive. His History of 
Seotlaud is written with iiiueli ccum i -ndahlc freedom ; but 
in a biirbarous siyle, and not always correct as to facts. 
He was the instructor, but not, as sonic have said, iJje pa¬ 
tron of tiie famous George lluchau^tu. He also had the 
celebrated John Knox as one of Ids Baker in a 

A18 note on the “ Athena',*’ adds to ii:u nunition of this 
fact, that a man would hardly believe lie had been 
taught by him.” Baker, hciwever, svas not suflkiienily ac-^ 
quaii^cd with Major’s cli:iracter to be able to solve this 
dotibt^ Major, according to the very aente biographer of 
Knox (Dr M^Cric] had acquired a habit of ihiuking and 
ex[iressi(jg himself uii certaui subject^;, more liberal than 
was adopted in liis native country ami other parts of Eu¬ 
rope, He had imbibed the sentiniems concerning eccle¬ 
siastical polity, maintained by John Geison, Peter U’Aillv, 
and others, who defeudod the decrees ol the-council of 
Constance, and liberties of the Gallican church, against 
those who asserted the iucontronliihle authority of the so¬ 
vereign poutiif. He thought that a general council waa 
sufienor to the pope, tnigUt judge, rebuke, restrain, and 
even depose hLu from his dignity; deui«d tlte temporal 
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supremacy of the bishop of Rome, Rcid his rfght to in&ii* 
giirate or dethrone princes; niainiained tliat ecclc^a'ilical 
censures and even papa] exconimunications had no forcOf 
if pronounced on invalid or irrelevant grounds; he held 
that lithes ^cre merely of human appointment, not divtue 
riglit ^ censured the a\anre, and)itum, and secular pnujp 
ut the court of Rome and the episcopal order; uas no 
warm frieiid of the regular clergy, ami advised the reduc¬ 
tion of I null aster ios and Imlidaya. His opinions respecting 
civil government were analogous to those which he held as 
to ecciChiastical policy* He taught ihnt the aothority of 
kings and princes was originally derived from ttie (jeojde ; 
that the former arc not soperir^r to the latter, collectively 
considered ; that if rulers Hecomo tyrainucal, or employ 
their power (or the destruction of their subjects^ they may 
lawfully he controuted by them ; ai^d proving incorrigible, 
may he dejtosed by the coimnuniiy us the supenor power; 
and that tyrants may he judicially proceeded against, even 
to capital panishmenL The atliulty between these and 
the puJiticnl ]>rjnciples afterwards avowed by Knox, and 
defended by the classic pen of Buchanan, is too striking to 
require illustratiotk. But although M?ijor had ventured to 
think for himself on these topics, in ail other respects he 
was completely sublet dent to the opinions of his age; and 
with a mind deeply tinctureil with superstition, defended 
some of the abstirdest tenets of popery by the most ridicu¬ 
lous and jiuerile arguments. Wo cannot, tiu^refore, greatly 
blame Buchanan, who called him in ridicule, what be af¬ 
fected to cid) hi ni^clf in humility’', Joauties, solo cogno* 
mine. Major.” His works arc, I* l.ibri duo fallacia^ 
rum,” Lugd, 151G, comprisiiig his Opera l>ogiealra*” 
2. 111 cpiatuor sententiarum cuiumcnturiiis,” Faris, 1316* 

3* “ Commcniarius in physica Aristoidis,” Paris, 1526, 
4, ]n prittium ec secundum seutentiarum commentarii,” 
Paris, 1510, 5* Coniinentanus iu tertimn seiitentia- 

rum,” Paris, 1517, G* “ Literals in MaLUneum expo- 
sltio,” Paris, 1518, From these two last may be collected 
bis sentinients on ecclesiastical polity, mentioned above. 
7. ** De historia gentis Scotorum, sen lustoria majorii 
Britanuiue,^^ Paris, 1521, 4to* Of this a tiew edition waa 
printed at Edinburgh, Jl40, 4to, 8. Luculenta in 4 
Evaiigelia expositiunes,’* &c, Paris, I5'i9, foUo* 9. 
cita thcologica*” \0. Catalogus epUcoporum Lucio- 
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tien^iuii)/* He abe translated Gastonia Chronicle into 
Latin* ^ 

AlAJORAGtUS Amtoky), so named from a vil¬ 

lage in the territory otVMilaii, where he was horn in 1514^ 
applied himself to the study of belles leitres, and afterwards 
taught thenii at Milan, with very great reputatiun* He 
introduced into the schools of that place the mode of 
writing declamations which had been practised by the an* 
cients, and was found to be an useful method of cser^ 
cisuig the genius of young men. His success accructed 
much envy, and Im enemies are said to have instituted a 
law*suit against him for taking the name of Marcus Anto¬ 
nins Mfijoriaiius, instead of Antonins JMaria, which was his 
proper name. He founded hb defence on the more clas¬ 
sical sound of t]»e name, and his plea was considered a« 
valid. He died in 1555, at the early age of forty-one« 
Of his works are extant, i* '* Caniiiientaries on tlie Ri»e- 
toric of Aristotle, on the Oratory of Cicero, and on Vir¬ 
gil,” ail in folio, 3, Several Tracts, aiicT among others, 
“ De senatn Romano,” in 4to. ** De risu Oratorio et 
urbiino.” De norntnlbus propriis veierum Ramanorum,’* 
3- ** A Collection of Latin Speeches," Lcipsic, 1638, 8vo, 
'Lbese works are all replete with learning/^ 

M ai RAN (John Jjimhs D’OEi'mns or.), a French phi¬ 
losopher, whose works do credit ro his country, was born 
at Beziers, in 1C78, He was early admitted into the aca¬ 
demy of sciences, and the French academy; and in the 
former, in 1741, succeeded Fontoiudle in the oiBce of 
perpetual secretary. This place he lilled with great repu¬ 
tation for three years, and displayed, like ids predecessor, 
the talent of placing the most abstruse ipicstiotis in a clear 
and iiuelligible light. He died at Puns, Feb. 20, 1771, 
His works are, L Dissertation swr les variations du Ba- 
rotndtre," I7t5, i2tno. 2. Dissertation sur la cause dc 
la lumiere des Phosphores, ec dcs uoclLliiqnes,” 17 17, L2mo. 
3p Dissertation sur la Glace,1719, liJmo. 4. “ Letire 
a M. I'abb^ Blgnon, sur la nature des V-iisseaux/* 1728, 
4to. 5, “ Traiid physique ct bistorique de l*Aurore Bo- 
reale*” 1733, 4to, 6, DlssertaiLou sur les forces rno- 
trkes des corps," 1741, iSmix 7, Leitre a Madame 
(lu Chatelet* sur la question des forces vives," 174J, t2mD, 


' Macltenzie^iScotch Writers*—Ath, Ok. voK t,—TkuW’sCh. Hist.—-M'CrieV 
liife gf Kjqok,—U vtB*s I'^fs of Duchaoanr * Getk Diet.—Mort^rk—JinhvsvhL 
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8. “ Eloges ties Acgdc^micfenii de racademic ties scienceii^ 
irons en 1741, 1743, aiul 1747," liJmo, in these com¬ 
positions, ^vithoiit Footcnelie, he is ihooght 

nearly to equal hitn, io tlic talent of charai teriziug the 
persons he describes, and appreciating their merits jiistly. 
y, “ Lettre an Pcie ParcmiiiT, cortteimui tliverses ques¬ 
tions, sirr la t2mo. This is a curious work, and 

Htrungiy displays the philosophical mind uf the author. 
10. Many memoirs inserted in the vohinies of the arudem^ 
of sHt'itces, and soiiie other compositions of no great bulk. 
Matran was much admired in society as an ititelligent, 
agreeablot and livedy companion. Jt is of him that ma- 
dame Poinpadmir rel:ites the following anecdote, which, 
if HC mistake not, has been attributed toothers: His 

house had by chiuice taken (ire, whiclj was just getting into 
the Becond floor, where he wus plodding cahuly over bU 
circles and triangles. He is somnioiiod to fly without do'^ 
lay : 'Talk to niy wife/ says he, ' I incdrllc with none of 
these matters / and sat down again cnnicntedSy to mnsc 
on the moon, until ho wu'i foived oni of the linuse.^'^ 

JVIAIUE {JcjHN lr), an early Frencii poet, was bnrrt at 
Baval, in Hainaiiltj in 1473, and died, aci^ording to some 
autlmrs, in 1524, according to others, towards 1548. He 
is Uic antiior of an allegorical poem entitled “ Les trois 
Contes dc Ciipidon et d'Airopus, dont le premier fiit iu- 
venti- par 5^eraphiii, Poete Italien ; le 2'- et Ic 3 de Maitre 
Jean le Matre," Paris, 1525, 8vn. Several other poems 
by him arcr\t^nt» nil indicating a lively imagiuatioii, wit, 
and facility uf writing, hut with little correctness, taste, 
or Udicacy* Some of his produciions are not even de¬ 
cent. He wrote also, Les 'lllnsirations des Ganles, 
et singlIla^tL^s de Tmyes," 1512, folio. And a pane¬ 
gyric on Margaret uf Austria, entitled La Couronne 
Marguaritique/’ printed at Lyons, lu I54G, in which he 
reports some curious traits of the ivk and repartee of that 
princess/ 

MAIRET (Joun), a French poet of later times, was 
born at Besaii^Eiii, in Lb04, and was gcijilcuian in waiting 
to the duke of Moutmorency, niuler whom he signalized 
liiniself ill two battles against tJjo Hugonots. His patron 
settled upon him a pension of 15,00(J livm ; but, not con- 

' Diet* Hilt—*K#ewlogfe, tqI* IV-—MBdamc Pompadcur’s Letters 

* Diet. Uiat.-^Moreri.—Cro/ndu 
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tented with that, he complained heavily that the poets of 
his time received praises and incense, like the deities of 
antiquity, but nothing that could support life. He ma 
in truth a lover of gocM cheer, and would have been more 
pleased vritli presents of wine, or delicacies for the table, 
than crowns of laurel, or any unsubstantial honour* Hia 
remonstrances were not inenectuaL He received many 
presents from the duke de Longuevilte, i^nd favours in 
great number from cardinal Richelieu, the count of Sois* 
sons, and cardinal la Valetre. He married in J6#8, and 
retired to Besan^on, where be principally resided from 
that timei though be lost bis wife in about ten years* He 
had some talent for negotiation, and conducted the busU 
ness of a suapensioti of arms for Franche Comt£ with such 
success, that the emperor rewarded him in 1663, by re¬ 
establishing an ancient claim to nobility that had been in 
his family* He died in 1686, at the age of eighty*rour. 
Alairet was never rich, yet led a life of ease and gratifica* 
tion. He very early began to write. His first tragedy of 
Chryseide,” was written at Eixteen; “ Sylvia,” at se- 
veRieen ; “ Sylvianire,” at twenty^one; ** The Duke de 
Osaane,” at twenty-three; Virginia/* at twenty-four; 
and Sophotihtha,” at twenty^five* He wrote in all, 
Twelve tragedies, which, though they have some fine pas¬ 
sages, abound in faults, and are written in a feeble style 
of versificatmu. Corneille had not yet established the 
style of the French drama, On the Sophonisba of Mairet, 
Voiratre has formed atmthcr tragedy of the same name. 
2. A poem, eutitled “ Le Courtisan solitaire/* a perform¬ 
ance of some merlL 3, Miscellaneous poems, in general 
moderate enough* 4. Some criticisms against Corneillci 
which were more disgraceful to the author than to the per¬ 
son attacked* His Sophonisba, however, was preferred 
to that of Corneille, but then that drama is by no means 
esteemed one of the happiest efforts of the great tragic poeL‘ 
MAISTRE (Antoine lb). France has produced se¬ 
veral great men of the name of Maistre, and among them 
Giles le Maistre, celebrated as an incorruptible magistrate 
in the corrupt times of Francis I. and Henry IL Antony 
le Maistre seems to have been of a different family, being 
the son of Isaac le Maistre, master of the accounts, and 
Catherine Artiauld, sister of the celebrated M* Arnauhl, due- 


* NivfFiitJi XXV",—Dtci. H'rt,-“Mori'ri, 
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tor of the Sorbonne, He was born at Farisj May 2, 160S, 
He appeared very early as a pleader^ and with uncommon 
success^ but from religious feelings gave up his pursuits^ 
and retired to the society of Port-Royal, where his 
piety and mortificntion became conspicuous. ** I have been 
busy/^ said he, ^ in pleading the causes of others, I am 
now sLudyiug to plead my own.” He died Nov, 4, 1658, 
aged fifty-ouc. Of his works, there have been published, 

1. Pleadings i** of the elegant style of which, Perrault^ 
speaks in titc highest, terms of approbation, 2, “ A Trans¬ 
lation of Clirysostotn de Sactrdotio,” with an elegant pre¬ 
face, l2nto* ** A life of St. Bernard, under the name 
of the sieur Lancy, 4to and 8vo, 4. I'ranslations of se- ' 
veral writings of Sf, Bernard, 5* Several publications in 
favour of the Society of Port-Royal, 6, ** The Life of 
Don Barth^lemi des Martyrs,” in 8vo, esteemed a very 
welLwritten coin position; but some biographers have at¬ 
tributed this CO his brother, the subject of our next ar¬ 
ticle. ' 

MAI8TRE (Louis Isaac le), more known under the 
name of 8acy (Isaac inverted), was brother of the former, 
and was born at Paris, in 1613, where he was also edu¬ 
cated. After pursuing hb studies with the greatest success 
under Du Verger, the abb^ of St, Cyran, and other emi- 
nent teachert^, he was admitted to the priesthood in 1643, 
His reputation gained him the ofhee of confessor to the 
society of Port Royal; but that house being accused of 
Jansenism, he was involved in the persecution; was obliged 
to conceal himself in 1661 ; and in 1666 was confined jn 
the Bastille, In that prison he composed some important 
works, particularly n^translation of the whole Bible, which 
was hnUtied on the eve of All-saints, 1663; and on the 
same day he obtained his liberty, after being confined two 
years and a half. When this work was presented to the 
king and his minister, le Maistre desired no other reward 
than that of being allowed frequently to visit the Bastille, 
to inspect the stale of the prisoners. Some writers assert 
that during bis confinement, he composed a history of the 
Old and New Testament, in one volume, under the name 
of HoyaumoTit, a work known in this country by a transla¬ 
tion in 4to, published about the hegintiitig of the last ecu- 
titry, with nearly 300 plates ; but others ascribe it t* 

* IlonaiBtt 11Ei«lrtk 
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Nicholas .Fontaine, Le Matstre rcmaiiDed at Paris till 1675^ 
ivhen he retired to Port-Koyal ; Lnt was obliged in 1673 
to quit it, and retired to Pompona, where he died, at the 
age of seventy^bne, in t684. His works are, 1. His 
translation of the Bible, with explanations of the literal 
and spiritual sense taken from the fathers ; in svhlch part 
he was assisted by du Fosse, Hiir^, and le Toiimcaux. 
This work was published at Paris, in 1682, and several 
subsequent years, in 32 vob, 8vo, Several other editions 
have been printed, but this is on the whole esteemed the 
best, 2, A translation of the Psalms, from tlie Hebrew 
and the Vulgate together, 3, A translation of the Ho¬ 
milies of Si, Chrysostom on St, Matthew, in 3 vols* Svo, 
4, A translation of Kempis on the Imitation of Christ, un¬ 
der the name of de Beuil, prior of S, Val, Paris, 1663, 
8vo, 5, A translation of Phucdriis, under the name of 8t« 
Aubin, 12tno. 6. Three comedies of Terence, 12mo, 7* 

The Letters of Bongars, published under the name of 
BriaiiviJle, S, The poem of St. Prosper, on ingratitude, 
rendered in verse and prose, Lcs enluminures da 

rAlmanach des Jesiiitcs,''' 1654, t2mo; an attack upon 
the Jesuits, which was so far relished as to be reprinted iu 
1733, 10, Hen res de Port-Royal called by the Jesuits 

Hours of Jansenism, 12mo, u, ‘^Letters of Piety,” in 
2 vols, 3 VO, published at Faria in ]69(^, Tlie merits of 
ihis author are fully displayed in the memoirs ,c>f Port- 
Royal, written by Nicholas Foiiiaiiie, and published at 
Cologne, in 1736, in 2 vols* LiinoJ 

MAm.AND (3ia Richarit), a cuhivator and preserver 
of Scotch poetry, the son of WiUmm Maitland of Lotliing- 
lun, and of Martha, tLngliicr of George lord Seaton, was 
born in L4i}6« Having tinished his course of literature and 
philosophy iu the university of Sl Andrews, he visited 
France in order to prosecute the study of the law* Iu 
1554 he appears to have been orve of the eKtraorJitiary 
lords of session, Abuut 1561 he was deprived of hi'^ sight, 
a misfortune which, however, did not prevent his being 
admitted in that year to the olHce of an ordinary lord of 
session, iiy the title of lord Lethington ; and in 1562, he 
was appointed lord privy-seal, and a member of the jjrivv^ 
cotmeiL His ofBce as keeper of the privy seal he tesigned 
in 1567, in favour of his second sun, the snbji'ct uf our 
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uext article. In 1583 he was excused fram attendance as 
a judge, unless whet; it suited his amvetiience ; but from 
a sense of the importance of the duties of that office, lie 
resigned ii in favour of sir Lewis Balleuden. Sir Richard 
died March 20, 1586, His eldest son, air William Mait¬ 
land, secretary to queen Mary, makes a considerable Ifigare 
in the history of that princess. 

Sir Richard Maitland is celebrated as a man of learning, 
talents, and virtue- Hjs com positions breathe the genuine 
spirit of pii ty and bencvoleuce. The chearfulness of his 
natural disposidon, and his affiance in divine aid, sc,±m to 
have sup]mrted him with singular equanimity under the 
pressure of blindness and olcfage* IHs poem On the 
Creation and Raradyre LosR’ is printed in Allan Ramsay 

Ever-Green/' A considerable number of hU produc¬ 
tions are to be found among Mr* Pinkerton’s “ Ancient 
Scoti;;h Poetry,’^ 1766, 2 vols, 6vo ; two are in the Bib^ 
Jiograpber, vol. Ilf, p. 1I4, and many more remain un- 
publi'ihed. A containing ** The Selected Poemes of 
Sir itichard MeieUaii" was presented by Drummond to the 
university of Edinburgh ; but it seems merely to consist of 
gleanings from the two volumes deposited in the library of 
Magdalen-college, Cambridge. Two of his unpublished 
wo^s, a genealogical history of the family of Seaton, and 
decisions of the court of session from 1550 to 1565, are 
preserved in the Advocates' library, Edinburgh. It issupr, 
posed that he did not wrke his poems before he had nearly 
attained his sixtieth year. On that and other accounts 
they affi>rd some gratification to curiosity, but little to 
taste. The Maitland Collection of Poems in the Pepystaa 
library has served to connect liis name with the history of 
early Sentish poetry.' 

MAITLAND (Joein), lord of Thirls tone, and afterwarib- 
chancellor of Scotland, one of the Latin poets of tbal> 
country, the second son of the preceding, was horn about 
1537. He was educated in Scotland, and afterwards sent 
to France to study the Jaw. On his return to his nativ^ 
country,.he practised that profession with great success. 
In 1567, as already noticed, hia father resigned the privy- 
seal in his favour^ but in JSTO he was deprived of that ^ 
office, from his atUcim^^ut to queen Mary. In I56t bo ^ 
was made a senator of the college of justice. In 1584 he 
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became secretary of state to king James VL and the year 
followings on the death of the earl of Arran, was created 
lord chancellor of Scotland* The power and influence of 
the chancellor created him many enemies among the 
Scotch nobility, who made several unsuccessful attempts 
to destroy him. In 15fS9 he attended the king on his 
voyage to Norway, where his royal bride, the princess of 
Denmark, was detained by contrary windi» I'he marriage 
was there completed, and they passed the winter at Co^ 
penhagen* During this residence in Denmark, Maitland 
became intimately acquainted with Tycho Brahe. In 
he was created lord Maitland of Tbiristone. Towards the 
end of 1592, the chancellor incurred the queen’s dis* 
pleasure for refusing to relinquish his lordship of Mussel¬ 
burgh, which she claimed as part of Dumferling. He ab* 
sen ted himself from court for some time, but was at length 
restored to favour* He died of a lingering illness Oct* 4, 
1595, and was much regretted by the king* He is spoken 
of by Spotiswoo<l arid Johnston as a man of great learning, 
and eminent political abilities* Of his works, we have 
Johatinis Metellant, Thiristotii domini, epigrammata 
LatinV published in the second volume of the Delicio^ 
Poetaruin Scotormrit'^ Amst* ; a satire in the Scotch 
language aganist sklanderous toungis,” and an ** admo- 
nitioun’’ to the regent Mar, publUherJ in Mr* Pinkerton’s 
collection of Ancient Scoiish Poems.” * 

MAITLAND (John), duke of Lauderdale, grandson of 
the preceding, was a statesman of great power and autbo- 
rity, but of most inconsistent character. On the breaking 
out of die wars in Scotland in the reign of Charh;s L he 
was a zealous covenanter; and in Jan* 1644-5, one of tbe 
commissioners at the treaty of Uxbridge, during which, 
upon the death of his father the earl of Lauderdale, he 
succeeded to his titles and estate. He took an active hut 
not very useful part in tbe above treaty; being,’* says 
lord Oarendoni a young man, not accustomed to an or¬ 
derly and decent way of speaking, and having no gracious 
profiuneiation, and full of passion, he made cv^ry thing 
much more difheutt than it was before*” In April 1647, 
he came with the earl of Dumfermling to London, with a 
commission to join with the parlUment cointhissioners iu 

1 Hickpiuic’s ScDtrl} Writers^ voU ltf»—Psrk^i cditloD of the Roy^l khiI 
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pcifdiiucling the king to tho covena.nt and projmsitions 
offered to him ; atul in the btter end of the same year, he, 
in conjunction with the earl of Loudorif chancellor of Scot^ 
land, and the earl of Lanerick, conducted a private treaty 
with his majesty at Hampton court, which was renewed 
and signed by him on Dec, £26 at Carisbrook castle. By 
this, among other very remarkable concessions, the king 
engaged himself to employ the Scots equally with the 
English in all foreign employments and negociattons; aud 
that a third part of all the ofHces and places about the 
king, queen, and prince, should be conferred upon per¬ 
sons of that nation ; and that the king and prince, or one 
of them, should frequently reside in Scotland. In August 
the year following, the earl of Lauderdale was sent by the 
cominittce of estates of Scotland to the prince of Wales, 
with a letter, in which, next to his fatlier''$ restraint, they 
bewailed hU highness's long absence from iiiat kingdom; 
and since their forces were again marched into Kngland, 
they d esired his presence to cmintcnance their endeavours 
for religion and his father's re~establishment. Tn 1649, he 
opposed with great vchemouce the propositions made by 
the marquis of Montrose to king Charles IL ; and in 1651 
attended Jiis majesty in his cKpedition into England, but 
was taken prisoner after the bailie of Worcester in Sep¬ 
tember the same year, and eon lined in the Tower of Loti* 
don, PorLland*castle, mid other prisons, till the 3d of 
March, ]65iJ-60, when he was released from his imprison- 
iiient in WiiKlsur-castle. 

Upon the Restoration he was made secretary of state for 
Scodand, and persuaded the king to demolish the forts 
and citadels built by Cromwell in Scotland; by which 
means he became very [lopular. He was likewise very 
importunate w^tb his majesty for his supporting presbytery 
in that kingdom; though his zeal, in that respect, did not 
continue long. In IG69, he was appointed lord commis¬ 
sioner for the king in Scotland, whither he was sent with 
great pomp and splendour to bring about some extraordi¬ 
nary jjoints, and particularly the union of the txvo king¬ 
doms, For tbi£i purpose he made a speech at the opening 
of the purliainent at Edinburgh on the I9th of October 
that year, in which he Ukewhe recammended the preser¬ 
vation of the church as established by law, and expressed 
a vast zeal for episcopal goveriimetit* And now the ex¬ 
tending of the king’s power and grandeur iu that kingdom 
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was greatly owing to the fnanagement of his lordship 
although he had formerly been as mncb for depressing the 
prerogative; and from the time of his commission the Scots 
had reason to date all the mischiefs and internal commo^ 
lions of that and the succeeding reign.. Having utider^ 
taken to make his majesty absolute and arbitrary, he 
stretched llie po\ver of the crowti to every kind of excess, 
and assumed to himsetf a sort of lawless administration, 
'the exercise of which was supposed to he granted to him 
in consequence of the large promises he had made, in 
the prosecution of this design, being more apprehensive of 
other men^s ofHcious interfering, than distrustful of his own 
abilities, he took care to make himself his majesty’s sole 
informe/, as well as his sole secretary; and by this means, 
not only the allairs of Scotland were determined in the 
court of England, without any notice taken of the king’s 
council in Scotland, but a strict watch was kept on ad 
Scotchmen, who canu: to the English court; and to at¬ 
tempt any access to his majesty, otherwise than by his 
lordship's mediation, was to hazard his perpetual resent¬ 
ment. By these arrogant tucasnve^^t, he gradually made 
himself almost the only important person of llie wliolc 
Scotch nation ; and in Scotland itself assumed so much 
sovereign i^ntiiority, as to name the privy^cotinsellorsj to 
place and remove the lords of the session ami cxche^pier, 
to grant gifts and pt^nsions, to levy and disband farces, to 
appoint general officers, and to transact all matters belong* 
ing to the prerogative. Besides whicli, be was one of the 
live lords, who liad the management of affairs in Ktigland, 
and were styled the Cabal, and in 1672^ was made mar¬ 
quis of March, duke of Lauderdale, and knight of the 
garter. But these honours did not protect lutn from the 
indignation of the House of Commons; by wltotn, in Nn- 
vember the year rollowing, he was voted a ** grievance, 
and not fit to be trusted or employed in any office or jilace 
of trust.” And though his majesty thought pr»]jcr on 
the 25ih of June, 1674, to create him a baron of England 
by the title of Baron of Petersham in !!)urrey, and earl of 
Guildford, yet the House of Commons the iiCKt ymr pre* 
sented an address to the king to remove him from all his 
employments, and from his majesty’s presence and conii" 
seU for ever; which address was followed hy another of 
the same kind in May 1678, and hy a third in May the 
year following. 
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He died at Tutifarldgc Wells^ August 24, 1682, leaving 
a character ivbich no historiau has b(.^en hardy enough to 
Tindicate. In Clarendon, Burnet, Kenn^t, Hume, 8niol- 
let, &c. we dud a near conformity of senument respecting 
hi!4 tncdnsistency, his ambition, and his tyranny ** Mr. 
Laiiig observes, that ** durlug a long imprisonment, his 
mind had be^m carefully luiproved by study, and tmprested 
with a sense of religion, wliich was soon eiTaced on hit 
return to the world. His learning was extensive and ac¬ 
curate ^ iu public affairs his experience was considerable, 
and his elocution copious, though unpolished and indis'' 
tinct. But bi» teinpcr was dark mid vindictive, incapable 
oiTrienU^htp, mean and nbject to his superiors, haughty 
and tyrannical to his inferiors; ^nd his jndgiiient, aelclgm 
correct or just, was obstinate in error, and irreclaimable 
by advice. His passions were furious and ungovernable, 
unless when bis interest or utubitlon interposed; hU vio¬ 
lence was ever prepared to tuggest or to execute the most 
desperate counsels; and his ready complfance preserved 
his credit with the king, rill his faculties were visibly im-* 
paired tvith age.*'—The duke died without male issue, but 
bis brother succeeded to the title of Earl, whose sou 
Kicbard was the duthor of a translation of Virgil, which is 
rather literal that) poetical, yet Dryden adopted many of 
the lines into lii.'i own translation.' 

MAITLAND (Wjlllam), an antiquary of some note, 
was born, according t>) the best accounts we can obtain, at 
Brechin in Forfarshire in Scotland, about 1623. What 
education he had is uncertain, but bis original employment 
was tlmt of a hair-merchant; in the prosecution of which 
business he travelled into Sweden, and Denmark, to Ham- 
burgii, anil either places. At length he settled in London, 
and applied hhnsetf to the study of English and Scottish 
antiquities, and must have acquired some literary reputa^ 
taticn, os in 1733 he was elected a fellow of the royal so¬ 
ciety, ami in 1735 a fellow of the society of autiquaties, 

V What na EiiitOrtAiii tia rctatertif blatOTf. we wQtild jUppue aII tliiii 
feu;UcnuM Ad, «a» act^rnipUthiei] b)r iToaicali hut tbe tutKor, ^batevei-hii 
the fet. John Gxjiciirtb, fcllov of Vem- piotireg, appe^ri ta (k teriQui. Tbif 
breltr hall m Caibbrtdjflj in a funeral tUTmen waa pnbtitlieJ at London in 
•ermon Tor the dukr. Tn Uiia hi dothca 4tn. It ii, webeltere:^ but 

him AoUi fverj viitue that eferndofned the reader will iftiid the tubflnnAC of 

her;., uiOfi piou*^ aqd irtaeat of hit- it in that rer^ UKftil collectioa) ** Wil * 
man bciiofa. Afler readisf hh ^oa'X ford's Memorjahi.'* 
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ivhtch be resigned in 1740^ to reside in the coun¬ 

try, His 6rst publication wait bb History of London^ pub¬ 
lished in folio, in 17S9 } a work compiled from Stgw^ and 
afterwajdsj in 1765^ enlarged by Eutick to 2 vols, folio, 
with a great many views, plans^ Ac. the plates of which 
are now in Mr, Nichols's possestion* In 174-0, as jtist 
mentioned, he retired into his naura country, and in 1T53, 
published a hUtory of Edinburgh, comprised also in cue 
■Iblio volume. In 1757, appeared his work on the history 
and antiquities of Scotland, in 2 tblio ; a performance 
not in general so highly estecmcj as the two farmer, al¬ 
though he appears to have tjkcn considcrablo pains to 
acquire information, by a set of printed tpierie* which he 
sent to every clergyman In Scothnd, -^nJ himself tra¬ 
velled over It for the same purpose. On July the ItJth of 
the same year, he died, at Montrose, according to our 
account at the age of the papers: of the time say, at 
an advanced age, by which possibly M may be meant that 
he was still older; but this is nmu rof d jubc. lie was 
said, in the accounts of his death, to have died worth more 
than ]O,D00f. Mr. Maitland was vatlier a compiler from 
printed or written auihorlties, than an original collector of 
antiquary knowledge. Mr, Gough, a very competent judge, 
pronounces him, even in this resjiect, “ sclLcortcei^cd 
and credulous,'' and addH that he knew little, and wrote 
worse." Tiie merit of hirf hUtory of London was chicily in 
supplying the place of Stowe, which was become scarce, 
and in modernizing the style. His History of Kdm- 
burgh" is the most useftil of his worksd 

MAlTTAlllE (Mich AFX), an eminent classical editor, 
of a foreign family, was born in I6Gg» Me was eilucated 
at Westminster school, under Dr. Busby, who kept him 
to the study of Greek and Latin some years Jouger than 
usual. He then gained another powerful friend in Dr* 
South, for whom he compiled a list of the Greek wordi 
falsely aceeitted in Dr. Slicrlock^s books. This so pleuM^J 
Dr. ^utb, who was then a canon of Christchurch, 
that he made him a canoneer student (i. one iuirgdif d 
by a canon, and not elected from VVestminsrar ft’U-. ds, 
where he took the degree of M. A. Maich \ i>96. 

I6y5 till leyy, he was second of Westmir^itt- 

school; which was afterwards indebted to him for 
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Ltngiiie Diaicciij in nsum Scholu? WestEnoiiAstenensis/' 
170^, (a work recummenJcd ii^ the v^armest ternis 

by Df Knip<^ to the school over which he presided, cui 
se 5ua omma dehere fatetur sedulus Author^') and for 
“ The English <j ram mar, applied to, and excujpiifird tn, 
the English tongue,” 1712, Svo. In ** Catalogus Lihrorum 
Manuscriptofum Angliae & HiberniEe,” Oxon 1697, t, iL 
p* 27, is inserted Librorum Manuscriptorutn Ecclesise 
Westmonasteriensis Catalogus. Accurante viro erudito 
Mkhaele Mattwrio*” But before the volume was ]>ub- 
Hshed^ t)te whole collection, amounting td 230, given by 
bishop Williams, except one, was destroyed by an acci¬ 
dental h re in 1694, In 1699 he resiigned his situation at 
Westminster-school; and devoted his time soiely to lite¬ 
rary pursuits. Ie> 1711, be published “ Remurks on Mr, 
Whtsfou's Account of the Convocation's proceedings with 
relation to himself: in a Letter to the right reverend Fa¬ 
ther in God, Geoi^e, Lord BFsliop of Bath and Wells/’ 
8vo; and also An Essay against Arianism, and some 
other Heresies; or a Reply bo Mr. William Whiston's His¬ 
torical Preface and Appendix to his Primitive Christianity 
revived/* Svtu In 1709/ he gave the first specimen of his 
great skill in typographical antiquities, by publishing 
** Stephajioriim Histona, vitas ipsorum ac libras complec- 
tens,” 8vo; which was followed in 1717, by ** Historia 
Typographoruin aliquot Parisiensiuin, vitas & libros com- 
plecJens/' Hvo, In 1719, “Aiiiialea Typographic! ab artis 
inventai origine ad aimuiii md, IJagsc Com.” 4to, To this 
volume is prefixed, Epistolaris de antiquis Quiutiliani 
editiDjiibus Dissertatio, clarisslino viro 1>, Johanni Clerico,” 
The second volume, divided into two parts, and continoedi 
to 1536, was published at the Hague in 1702 ; introduced 
by a letter of John oLand, under the title of ** Conjectura 
verosiniilia de prima Typograpbiac Invetitione/* The third 
volume, from the same press, in two parts, coininned to 
1557, and, by an Appendix, tu 1564, in 1735. In 1733 
was published at Amsterdam what is usually considered 2 S 
the fourth volume, under the title of “ Annates Typogra¬ 
phic! ab artia invenifc origine, ad annum [564, oper^ Micb. 
Maittaire, A. M. Editio nova, auciior & emeudatior, tomi 

* of thii R^ilp piililiHliC'd an ttirlUion tlt« Svd, ant) 
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primi pars poatcrior**” In 1741 the work was closed at 
London^ by AnnaJium Typograpbicorum Tonius Qiiintijs 
& ijUimus; iTidicem in tomos quatuor prsceuiitcs complec^ 

^ ten^ divided (like the two preceding volumes) into two 
parts. 

In the intermediate years, Mr. Maittaire was diligently 
employed on various works of value. In 1713 be published 
by subscription, “ Opera & Fragmenta Yeterum Poeta* 
'rum/* I7l3j two handsome roluinss, in foLiOj dedicated to 
prince Eugene; the title of some copies b dated 1721. Iti 
I7l4j he was the editor of the Greek Testament,'^ in 2 
vols. The Latin writers, which he published separately, 
most of them with good indexes, came out in tlie fotLow<' 
ing order: In 1713, Christiis Pattens;^’ an heroic poem 
by Kenc Rapin, brst printed in IC74’, Paterculus;’’ 

Justin Lucretius ** Phirdnis ** Sallust“ Te¬ 
rence.*’ In 1715, ** Catullus, TibuHus, and Propertius 

Coniellus Nepos;*’ Klorus;" “ Horace j’’ “ Ovid,” 3 
vols.; “Virgil,” In “ Cicsar’s Commentaries 5 ” 

'‘Martial;*’ “Juvenal and Persius Quintus Curtius,” 
In 1719, “Lucan,** In 1720, “ Bouefonii Carmina.” 
Here he appears to have stopped ; all the other clasisics 
which are ascribed to him having been disclaimed, by a 
memoiaudum which Mr. Nicbola has preserved under Mait- 
taire’s own hand, in the latter part of hb lifef. In 1721 
he pnhiislvcd “ Batrachomyomachia Grjece ad veterum 
excmplarium Rdem recusa; glossal Greet!, vanantibus lec- 
tionibus, versiunibus Latinis, commentariis A, indielbus 
illustrata,” Svo. At the end of this volume he ailded pro¬ 
posals for printing by subscription, “ Musa’.us,*’ in Greek 
and Latin, for half a guinea ; and “ Hapin's [..Htin works,** 
for a guinea, both in 4to : “ Mustuu*/’ to he comprised In 
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twelve sbe«l£p “ Rapin** in fifty. But neither of theaq 
were ever committed to the press, from want probably of 
sufficient encouragement In 17^22, MKcdUnea Gra- 
coruin aliquot Scriptqrum Cannina, cum versiooe Latina 
& Nutis," 4Mj, In 1724, be compiled, at thu r^q^i^st of 
Dr, John Freind (at whose expence it was printed] an in¬ 
dex to the works of Aretjcus,’* to accompany the splendid 
folio edition of that autlior in 1723. In 1725 he published 
an excellent edition of “ Anacreon,’’ in 4to, of which no 
more than 100 copies were printed, and the few errata in 
each copy corrected by his own hand. A second edition 
of the like number was printed in 174], with six copies on 
fine writing paper. Jn 1726 be published, Pern Petiti 
Medici ParSsieiisis in tres priores Arettei Cappadocia Libras 
Camnaentariij nunc priuium editi,’^ 4to. This learned 
Commentary was found among the papers of Grmvius. 

From I72S to 1732 he was employed in publishing, 
** Marmornm Arundellianorum, Seldenianorum, aliorumque 
Academia; Oxoniensi donatorum, una cum ComnientarHs 
& Indice, editio secunda/’ folio j to which an Appendix” 
was printed in I73 h 3, Fpistola D. Mich, Mainaire ad 
IX P, Des Maizeanx, in cjua Indieis in Annates Typogra- 
pliicos inetbodus explicatur,” 3cc, is printed in “The Pre¬ 
sent State of the llepubiic of Letters,” in August 1733, 
p, i 42. The life of Hobert Stephens, in Latin, revised 
and corrected by the author, with a new and complete list 
of hU works, is prefixed to the improved edition of R, 
Stephens^i! Thesaurus, 4 vols. in folio, tii 1734. fn 1736 
appearofi, “Antiquic Inwripiiones dusc,” folio; being a 
commentary on two large copper tables discovered near 
Heraclea, in the bay of Tarentum, In 1736 were prhtted 
at the Hague, Griecoc Lingux Dialecti in Scboleo Eegiie 
Wcstmonastcricnsis u&um recogniti opera Mich. Maittaire. 
PrxfatLonem h Appendicem ex Apollonii DiscoU fragmento 
inediio addidit J. F. Reitzius.” MaittaJre prefixed a dedU 
cation of this volume to the marquis of Granby, and the 
lords Hobert and George Manners, Ids brothers; and a 
now preface, dated 3 Cal Octok 1737, This was again 
printed at London in 1742, In 1739, he addressed to the 
empress of Russia a small Latin poem, under the title of 
** Carmen Epiuicium AugustiBsitno: Huasoruui Imperatrici 
sacrum.” Hts name not having been printed in tbe title- 
page, ills not so generally known that he was editor of 
Plutarch’s “ Apophthegmata,” 1741, 4to, The last pub- 
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UcatioQ of Mr. Muttaire was a volume of po«tns in 4ta» 
iT4if| under the title of'* Senilia^ sive Fo^tica aliquot in 
argumentit vani generis tentamina*^’ ft may be wurtli 
ntenttoniagf that BaateFs dedication to his ** GJossarium 
Antiquitatum Britannicarum,” was much altered by Mait- 
taine; who died August 7, 1747, aged seventy-nine* There 
is a good mezzotinto print of him by Faber, from a paint¬ 
ing by B, Daiidridge, inscribed, Michael Maittaire, A* M. 
"Amicoruoi jLisau,^’ Ills valuable library^ wJdch he had 
been collecting fifty years, was sold by auction, by Messrs* 
Cock and Langford, at the close of the same year, and the 
beginning of the following, taking tip in ah forty-four 
nighbL Mr* Cock^ in his prefatory advertisement, telb 
U 9 , “ In exhibiting thus to the public the entire library of 
Mr. Maittaire, I comply with the will of my deceased 
friend ; and in printing the catalogue from his own copy 
just as he left it {though, by so doing, it is the more vo¬ 
luminous], 1 bad an opponutiity not only of doing the 
justice I owe to bis memory, but also of gratifying the cu* 
rious*.^^ Maittaire, it may be added, was patronized by 
the first earE of Oxford, both before and alter that gentle¬ 
man's elevation to the peerage^ and continued a favourite 
with hts son the second earl. He was also Latin tutor to 
Mr* Stanhope, the earl of Chesterfield^s favourite son, and 
was esteemed by so many persons of eminence that we 
cannot wonder at his portrait being engraven Jiism 
rum. He possessed many amiable qualities; in religion 
was orthodox and zealousf; in temper modest and unas« 


^ Mr* Nichalf hPB h^rc taVen an op^ 
pgrtfinity fijf obietving, that “ the prf- 
leqt pigde ef couipihnjt calalo|^i>ui of 
celebrated fihrarin for so much 
more than fbat which uhtaiiied 

about forty yeart agpj, except wlm 
Mr* Samuel Paterson ehcrttthat talent 
of eatalo^aiti; for which ho is particu¬ 
larly diBliagLiithed^ cannot poiaiLfy do 
equal joitioe with the ancient 
either in a liimry or p^entiSary vis*." 
Tbii remark is quoted in the *'Cri<[ieaf 
ftertcir/* With an addiiiona] olhcnra* 
lion ^ thatr caTareigties oflaT^ 
libraries aidil by auction are geurrally 
prraerred bv ineo fif learnm^^ fur the 
sake of asGcrtaimnff the dates nr ntlex 
of Linokff they tni^ht be feiid(*fed in4- 
nitely more uttful, in lariqf eKpence^ 
by tubjuiuiDy an alphabetical iadn, 
lire naoie^ ijf the amkois 


whoffi wOfks are promitcugusly intro¬ 
duced ill the ccucie of the tale. With 
tbifl improvement, j^r. Mead-t CMta*- 
Jogne, which ai present i* confuted 
awL almotl useleu, Wduld have been 
ai vaJuible, in ph^poftidn to iti extent, 
as the * Bibliotheca Menckcniuia,' 
* BulteJtiaua,* or any otbci pablica- 
lign of the same kind. The auctioneer 
would derire ttifttcicnt advantafe Ikom 
rach catalogues.” 

f There is a passage in one of bis 
liCtteri to Or, CbaHrttj dated 1T]A 
{published lit ” (jelters written by Emi¬ 
nent pemens,” IfiiJ, in 3 vols, &voJ, 
whu h implies that he had been under 
stime restraint, on aciiuunt of hii prin'* 
cipl44. The friendly ton,” he uy«, 
" which you gate to the leisure govern- 
ment has granled me^ caoaot entirely 
rt^caoci)e me to the haidthips the laws 
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suming; de^pijsing the prtde of learning, yet fond ol 
friendly intercourse. 

With respect to his talents, he may be characterized as 
a sound scliolar, and a careM editor y and, aitbougb hU 
genius was confined, and his taste questionable, his la¬ 
bours have been truly useful, and entitle htin to the grate¬ 
ful remembrance of the classical student. He has the 
glory, says Mr, Dibdin, of being the first who established 
'u ihU country, on a solid basis, the study of bibliography/ ^ 

MAI US, or MAY (Jo JIN UENfty), a Lutheran divine, 
was born Feb, 5, \S5%, at Pfortzheim, in the marqulsate 
of Baden^Dourlach, He was profoundly skilled in Hebrew 
iiteraiure, and taught the oriemal languages in several 
universities, with great reputation* His last employments 
of this kind were at Giessen, where he was pastor, and 
where lie died Sept 3, 1719. He was well acquainted 
with antiquities, sacred and profane, but his works are less 
known in other parts of Europe than in Germany. The 
following are some of tliem : l. ^'HUtoriaanimalium Scrip- 
turffi sacraj/’ Svo* 2* “Vita Johannis Reuchlini,” 1687, 

8VO. 3, Examen historian critlcm Eicardi Simouis,'^ 4to, 

4. “ Synopsis Theobgiae symbolic sc,’* 4to, 5. Synopsis 
Moralis/* 4to* 6. “ Synopsis Judaica,*' 4lo. 7- “ In- 
troductio ad studium Plulologicum, crlticum, et exegetU 
cum,” 4to, 8. “ Paraphrasis Epistole ad Hebrxos,^^ 4to, 

9, “ Theologia Evangelica,’’ 1701, and 1719, 4 parts 4to. 

10, “ Animadversiones et Supplementa ad Coccei Lexicon 
HebrEEUtn,” J703, fol. 11. Q^conomia temporum ve- 
tens et Novi Test* 4io, 13, Synopsis 'I’heologiai Cbris^ 
tiantc,’’ 4to. 13. Theologia Lutheri,” 4to. 14, “Theo- 
iogia Propbetica/’ 4to, 1^. Harmoiiia Evangelica” 4ta, 
16, Historia Reformat ion is Lutheri," 4to* 17, ** Disser- 
lationes philological et exegeticce,” Eraiicfort, 17 U, 2 voL. 
4lo, &c. He.alao published a very good edition of the He¬ 
brew Bible, 4to, His son, of the same name^t was eminent 
for bis knowledge of Greek and the oriental languages,* 

liAT^putme tOw I tbafik God, I WAnt tnngiii? cr pen/'' To r^ndtir thiiinteU 
no courage ti) |[0 thnjii|;hp bat courage ligiUli:* the Trailer iDUitt be inid that 
doea ooi or elude feeling. One Ibing I Mr, M^iiUairer cn Oie accei iwi of 
can boast of, tbul the cruehy utrer L tnmed nan.juror, and wai 

}'etiourrd mf lookit, nur enorted any piot>abiy muUidcd in th« diitbihiu-ji 
\uvt lUvi-Dj^e^ul eitpuesfivn* horn my ihat ifct wa* erpoaed. 

^ Nicholt^l Jlai^yer.—Dibdia^t Cla^alcG and B^btiomaiii a. 

^ XicltoHi rol. XXlX,—Diet. Hist.—Saiij Onooiast. 
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MALAGRJDA (Gabriel), an Italian je^uit, sent by bis 
Superiors as a missionary to Portugal, was a man of an ar¬ 
dent zeal, with that facility of elocution which entbuBiasm 
generally confers* He aoon became the fashionable con¬ 
fessor, and people of all ranks put themselves under his 
direction. He was regarded as a saint, and consulted as 
an oracle. When the duke d^Avetro formed hU conspiracy 
against the king of Portugal, he is said by the eneuiies of 
ihe Jesuits to have consulted with three of that order, one 
of whom was Malagrtda* The king, when he thought 
proper to banish the Jesuits from his kingdom, suffered 
Maiagrida, Alexander, and Mathos, to remain there; and 
these ure the very three who are supposed to have assisted 
the conspiracy^ by telling the conspirators that it was not 
even a -menial sin to kill a monarch who persecuted the 
saints, h e. the Jesuits. Maiagrida was some time after 
sent to the inquisition, for teaching heretical doctrines; 
an accusation which is said to iiave been not altogether 
without foundation* He appears, however, to have been 
an enthusiast of so extravagant a kind, that no singular)-^ 
ties in hU writings can be thought extraordinary* He con¬ 
ceived himself to possess tlm power of working miracles ; 
and declared to tlie inquisitors, that God himself had ap¬ 
pointed him his ambassador, apostle, and prophet. This, 
and many other very wild declarations, would not, perhaps, 
have occasioned his condemnation, had he not unfortu¬ 
nately pretended to have had the death of the king re¬ 
vealed to him. The marqnia of Tuncors, general of the 
province of Estremadura, happening to die, the castle of 
Lisbon, and all the fortresses of the Tagus, discharged 
their cannon in honour of him. Maiagrida, hearing this 
unusual sound in the night, concluded that the king was 
dead, and desired that the inquisitors would grant him an 
audience* When he came before them, he said, in order to 
establish the credit of his predictiojis, that the death of the 
king had been revealed to him; and that he also had a vision, 
which informed him what punishment that monarch was to 
undergo in the other world for having persecuted the Jesniu* 
This declaration hastened his condemnation. He was burnt 
alive on Sept. 21, 1761, at the age of 75, not as a conspi¬ 
rator, but as a false prapbei* HU true character, perhaps, 
was that of a lunatic* The works in which his heretical ex¬ 
travagancies are to he found, are entitled Tractatus dc 
vita et itnperio Antjchristiand (written in the Portuguese 
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tsnguage) “ The Life of St, Aime, composed with the ns- 
distance of the blessed Virgin Maty and her most holy Son*” * 

MALAPERT (CHAALESh a poet and mathematician^ 
but less known in the iaUer character, was born at Mims 
in Halnautt, fn I5B1, and entered into the order of the 
Jesuits* he taught philosophy at PonUa-Mousson^ whence 
be went to Poland, wher^ he was appointed professor of 
mathematics, and afterwards filled the same office at 
Uoway, His reputation induced Philip IV, to give him' 
an invitation to Madrid, as professor of mathematics in his 
newJy-founded college, which he accepted, but died on 
his way to VittoTia, Nov* 5, 1630, His Latin poems were 
printed at Antwerp in 1634, and have been praised for pu¬ 
rity of style, and imagery* Of his mathematical works 
one is entitled ** Oratio de Laudibus Mathemattcis,” in 
whicJ) he treats of the phenomena of the newly-discovered 
Dutch telescope. The others are, Institutions of Prac¬ 
tical Arithmetic;” the “ Elements of Geometry;” “A Pa* 
tapUrase on the Dialectics of Aristotleand Commen¬ 
taries ou the first sin: Books-of Euclid.”* 

MALDONAT (John), a very learned Spanish Jesuit, 
waa born at Fueiite del Maestro, a small village in tiie pro¬ 
vince of Eatrammlura, in 1534, He studied under Domi* 
nicus Asolo, a Dominican, and also under Francis Tolet, a 
Jesuit, who was afterwards a cardinal, and there was no better 
scholar in the university of Salamanca in his time, than 
Maldonat* He there taught philosophy, divinity, and 
the Greek language* He entered into the society of 
the Jesuits, but did not put on the habit of his order till 
15G2, when he was at liome* In 1563, he was sent 
his superiors to Pans, to teach philosophy in the college 
w'hich the Jesuits had just established in that city ; where, 
as the historians of his society tell ua, he was so crowded 
with hearers, that he was frequently obliged to read his 
lectures in the court or the street, the hall not being suf¬ 
ficient to contain them* He was sent, with nine other 
Jesuits, to Poictiers, in 1570, where he read lectures in 
Latin, and preachtxl in French, Afterwards he returned 
to Paris, where he was not only accused of heresy, but 
likewise of procuring a fraudulent will from the president 
dc St Andre, by which the president was made t9 leave his 

Did. llltt. Jp L'AvocM,—T lie will Senli=»ri ofUw InqiiUifioni, 

At;', a^iiimt QiUrtel MAb^'rid^} 17&1, Utnt. Iot y«ai 

^ Hsih 
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e^ftate to the Jesuits. But the parliament declared him 
intiocontor the and GonJt, bishop uf Paria, entirely 

acquitted him of the charge of hereby. He aftt'rwrar^ 
thought propifr to retire to Enurges, where the Jesuits had 
a college^ and continued there about a year and a half. 
Then he neat to HomOf by the order of pope Gregvny 
XIIL to superintend the publication of the Scptuagint ;** 
and after (ini^ltiiig his “ Commentary upon tlio Go»pdV* 
iH he died iluTe, in the beglmiiikg of 158^4 

He composed se^er^l ^vork^, which shew great parts and 
leurniiig^ hut fuiblislied nothing in his hfe-tinio- The first 
of his fieifiinuanei's whiei^ carsje ai>ioihd after his deatjfj 
was his Coiniiicnt upon the Tour Gosp U;'^ of which 
fatiicr i Aiiiung all the ciiuuuenUitors which 

we have nienUoncd hiihertOr there are lov who have so 
happdy cffplaincd the literal sense €*1’ihe Gospels asJoha 
Maldonat the Spanish Jesuit. AOcr his th ath, aliicii liap* 
pened at Itume before be Jiad veuLiied his hltieth year, 
Claudius Aqiiavivaj to ivlioin hc presented his Com-^ 
inent" wlijh? jio was dying, gave orders to the Jesuits of 
Pont u I^IoiJSson to eausu It to ]>e printed frt)m a copy 
which was >ent them. The Jesuits^, in the preface in that 
ivork> ch chirc that tiwy had inserted suii-othing of their 
own, accorJiiog to their tnaijner; and tlia^. they ikad heeti 
obliged \i> cor^^ct tiie lU^inuscripL c*>p 3 ^j which was defec¬ 
tive some [daces, because they Imd titi access to the 
original, which \viv» at Hoiiie. Besides, as the aEituor had 
negltcted to mark, ujkou the margin of bis copy, the 
hook> and places fruin wlieikce he hail taketi a grt^ai part of 
his qiiotaLiuiis, they supplied that iletect. it cvc>ti ap^ 
pear^d, that MalUonai had mol rcud at Urst hand all that 
g:cat iinmher of wTiters wJiicb he <piotes; but tJuit he liad 
made nsc of the labours of foriuer wriieru. Thus he is not 
quite hO ex^:ct, as if he Imd put the last hand to his Con^« 
mciit* Notu'ithstanditig those impL'rfi ciions, and some 
others, which lire t*asily correoTed, tt'appea's pUitdy, wt 
this Jesuit Uatl hettiowed abundaiKe ot [juins upon that ex- 
cellent work. He does not allow one di^hculty to pass 
without examining it to tlie bottom. Win'll a great num¬ 
ber of Literal interpretations present themselves ujiort the 
^'lanie passage, he usually fixes upon tlie best, xviiUout 
paying too great a defereiiLe to the ancleui coimiieutators, 
or even to the majority, regarding nothing but iruiit aloite^ 
stript of all autliurities but her own*” CaidinaL Terrou 
VouXXL N 
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said* that he “was a very great maiij and a true divine j 
that he had ait excellent elocution as a speaker, understood 
the learned ianguages well, was deeply versed in acholas* 
tic divinity and theology^ and that he had thoroughly 
read the fathers.^* His character has been as high among 
the Protestants, for an interpreter of Scripture, as it was 
among the Papists. IVIatthew Pole, in the preface to the 
fourth ^oUiiiJt; of lib “ Synofisis Criticorum,” calls him a 
writer of great parts and learning. “ He was,** says Dr. 
.Jackson, **■ the most pidicious expositor among the Jesuits, 
His skill in exponuding the Scripiuresj, s:ivo only where 
thning love unto their djnrdi Jiad n}ade him blind, none 
of thdrH, few tjf our ciiurch, have surpassed'* His “ Ccim- 
nicittartes upon Jeremiah, Barndi, Ezekiel, and Danid,'* 
were priiiLe<l at Lyons in and at Cologne in J61t. 

To these were added, his “ Exposition of ilie eixth Psalm,’* 
and “ A leWr coiiterning a celebrated dispute which he 
' iiad with ahute tiventy Protestant ministers at Sedan/* Hb 
treatise “ l)e fide," w*^as ]>i inled at Maienne in 1600; and 
that upon “ Angels and Demons " at Paris, in 1605. fu 
1677, they published at Paris some pieces which bad never 
appeared bcfmv ; mnndy, his treatise “Of Grace,” that 
upon ** Original Sin," upon Prffvitleiice," upon Jus¬ 
tice,** upon “ Justification,” hnd that upon “The Merit 
of Works/* besides “ Prefaces, Hiiranguetij and Letters/* 
one volume, folio^ 

We will conclude our accotuit of this celebrated Jesuit, 
with mentioning an liigb enlogium of him, given by the im- 
panial ami excidlcnt Tlnimnis; who, after observing that 
he “joined a singulair pietj" and jiurity of manners, and an 
exquisite judginent, to an exact knowledge of philosophy 
and divinity/* adds, “ that it was owing to him alone, that 
tlic parliament of Paris, when they had tbeJe.mits titider 
their consideratian, did nut pronounce any sentence to 
their disadvantage, though they were become suspected 
by the wisest heads, and greatly hated by the university/* 
Nothing cao ^et the importance of Maldonat in a stronger 
light, or better shew the high opinion that was had of his 
merit.' 

MALEBRANCHE (Nicolas), a French philosopher, 
was boriv at Paris, Aug. 6, 163S, and wus Urtiit placed under 
« domestic tutor, who taught him Greek and Latin. ?le 


^ Gcd. SkL^NiccTOD, ToU StXllL'^Morth.^DupUi.^^icii Ouomut. 
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dfcorwardis went tlirougli a course of philosopiiy at the cd 1-» 
lege of la [Vlarclie, and that of divinity in the Sorboiine; 
and was admitted into tlie congregation of the Oratory at 
Paris, iu itiiSO, After he had spent some time tbere^ he 
consulted futber Je Cuinie, in what manner Ite should pur-» 
sue his studies; who advised him to apply bimseir to eccle^ 
siastical history. Upnn this he began to read Eusebius, 
SocrateSj So^omen^ and 'I''lieu do ret; but soon grew weary 
of^ this study^ and next applied himseU' to father Hiition, 
who recuininended Hebrew, Araiiic, JSyme, rabbinical 
learning, and critical inquiries into the sense of the Scrips 
tures. But tins kind of study was not at all more suitable 
to his genius, than tht* former. At bst, in I6fi4, be met 
with Oes Curics’s “ I'reatise upon Man,*’ wliicli he read 
over with great satisfactiou, and deioLed binisolf imnic- 
diatcly to the study of hi» philosophy ; of whidi, in a few 
years, he became as perfect a miisier as Dns Cartes Idin- 
seif. In 1^199, he admitted an honorary member of 
the royal academy of sciences. Ha died Oct, IS, 1715, 
being then seventy-seven years of age. From the time 
that be Iregaii to read Des Cartes, be studied only to en¬ 
lighten- his mind, and not to furnish bis memory; so that 
be knew a great deal, though be read i)ut litUo, Ha 
avoided every thing that was mere erudition ; an bisect 
pleased idin much more than all the Greek and Itomaa 
btstnry. He despised likewise that kind of learning, which 
consists only tti knowing ibo opinions of dilferent plii/oso- 
phers; stivee it vx as Ins opinion tliai a person may easily 
know the history of utiicr iiien^s thongiits, wnhont ever 
thinking at all iniusell. Sncfi was his aversion to poetry, 
that lie could never read ten verses touedier without dis- 

*5 

gust He meditated with bis windows shut, in order to 
keep out the light, which he fun ad to be a disturhance to 
him. His conversation turned upon the same subjects aa 
Ills books, but was mixed with so much modesty and de^ 
ference the judgment of otliers, that it was much 
courted. Few foruiguers, who were men of Leurtiing, neg¬ 
lected to visit him when they camo to Paris : ainl it is said, 
that an English cfRcer, wlio was taken prisoner dn ring the 
war bchvecri William ill, and the king of Fnificu, was 
content with his lot, wficn he was hT<mght to Parts, be¬ 
cause it gave him an opportunity to sec LuuU XiV. and 
father Malebraiiciie. 

He wrote sever'd works. The first and principalj at 
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indeed it gave rise to almost all that follo^ved, wai his 
** De la llet'herche de la or his Search after 

Trnth,’* printed at Paris in tfi7+, and afterwards aug¬ 
mented in several sncccssive editions. His design in this 
boofc is to point out the errors into which we are daily led 
hy our senitcs, iniaginadijn^ and passions 3 and to prescribe 
a im-thoil for discosei'ing the U'tub, which be does, by 
starting tbt' notion of seeing al) things in God, Hence he 
is led to think aiid s[jcak meanly of human knowledge, 
either as It lies in written books* or in the book of nature, 
compared vviili tiial light aludi displays itself froin ibe 
ideal world; and by attcodin^^ to wbieli, with pine and de¬ 
fecated bo supposes knowledge to be most easily 

had. Tlie.’'e ^ontiu-Cnt!?, rccromincndod by various beau- 
liis of siylr, made ttmny admire bis genius wba could Hot 


and Tclk us, ibat there are a great ma[9y verj' fine 
tb(}i!gliE^* jodieliJiis ivasooitigs, nud unconmion refiections 
ill his Uechcrchc f’ but in j!):U piece, eiideuvcnrs to rc- 
lute the chJel priiici|de^ of J^i^ system. Brueker b of opi¬ 
nion that llie dortrlnr gf Ids after IViitb,” ihough 

in imiiiy respects griginfd, is lubjod iiptm Cartesian prin- 
fiplc-], and is, in sonic partieuho.'i, Piatonie. The author 
Vi^prcscnts, in strong colours* ibe causes of error, arriing 
Jroin lim ilisonkri <»f iln* umi:dit^tion and passions, the 


lu.i ksoind, gr agree 10 Jiis [irincipScs, Locke, hi hia 
L.\a;u:iiatj(iu of .Malebr.iuciie’s op'ndoii of seeing all things 
\ God,” atyJe.i him an ‘’acute aud ingenious author;’’ 


abu^e of liburiy’, c-iUt an ImpMcU coufidooce in the senses, 
lit: e^pUiu> tlko action of ihj aidirtal spirits, the nature of 
Ji einary; eoEinecMon of ti.c brain with other pans of 
toe hoity, iiiKt ihelr induence upon lUe iindevstuoding anti 
wilb On ibo subject 0/ inielicct, hj maintidns, tliat 
ihoughl alone is essential to mind, and deduce;! the ini'' 
perfect state of science from the imperfeciien of the bu- 
nnin underst:inding, ns well aa from the inconstancy of the 
Will in inquiring after truth, ttcjcciing the ancJeni doc¬ 
trine of splits aent forth from material objects, and deny- 


ing the power of the mind to produce ideas, he usciibea 
their production iunnodiaidy^ to God ; and avsens, tiiui: 
the buioan mind mnncdiately perccivcsi God, and $ces all 
things ill bioi. As he derives the imperfection of the 
human mind front its dependence upon die hod)’, iio lie 
places its perfection in union with God, by means of the 
kuoivledgo of truth $od the love of virtue* 
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Singular and paradoxinal, Bructcer a& the noiion 

of “ seeing all things in God,” and some o»hcr dogmas of 
this wTiter, must have apjx'arcd, tlie work wa;* wrilten with 
such elegance and splendour of diction, end ils tenets were 
supported by eueh ingenious reasonings, rhat it obtained 
general applause, antf procured the avtihor a dlstingni^shcd 
name among phiio^inpliers, and a nniiieions train of fgl- 
iowers. Its (>opnl?my might, perhaps, he in part owing to 
tlie appeal wtdcli the author makes to the authority of St, 
Aiignsinne, from whom be j^rufcsscs to have borrowed his 
hypothesis concerning the origin of ideas, '11m luiiuediaie 
intercourse which this doctrine supposes, l)ctneen the Im- 
man and the divine mind, has led some to reni-nk a strong 
resemblane« between the iiotionK of MaLbranclu^ aitd 
those of the ^ect called Quakers^ 

Dr. Reid, on the other hand, does not allow, tb it either 
Plato or the latter Platonisis, or St. Aiign^nnc, or the 
Mysstics, thought, that we perceive the objects of sense in 
the divine ideas. This theory of our pcrccii iug the objects 
of sense in the idoiiftof ibe Deity, he considers n tJjo in¬ 
vention of father Malebranchc himself* Alttiniigh St. Au¬ 
gustine speaks in a very high strain of Gmrs being the 
light of our minds, of our being ihuminated iuimeillately by 
the eternal light, and uses other sitnilar expressioiiff; yet 
he seems to apply those expressions only to oiir iiluinina-^ 
tion in moral and divine things, and unt to the percHpiiou 
of objects by the EC uses* Mr* Bayle imagines that some 
traces of this opinion of Malebranche are to he found in 
Amelins the Platouist, and even in Dernocrbiis \ but his 
authorities seem, as Dr, Rt-iJ conceives, to be strcih^ed, 
Malebranehe, with a very penetrating geuuis, entered inn 
a more minute examination of the powers of the hmnan 
mind than any one before him ; and he availed himsedf of 
the previous discoveries made by Dcs Carles, vvitln.ui (Ser¬ 
vile attachment, lie lays it down as a principle adiihited 
by all philosophers, and in itself unquehtiurKible, that we 
do not perceive external objects immedmudy, bui by uicana 
of images or ideiii of tliem present to tin: inimk “ The 
things which the soul perceives,” says jVJaIcbranche; ‘‘ are 
ot two kinds. They are either in the soul, or without the 
son!; those that are in the soul are its own thoughts, that 
is to say, all its different modifications. The soul has nu 
need of Ideaii for perceiving these things. But with regard 
to thingr> without the soul, wc cannot perceive them hue 
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by means of ideas.” He then proceeds to enumerate all 
the possible ways by which the ideas of sensible objects 
may be prej^ented to the mind : either^ istj they come from 
the bodies, which we perceive; or, Sdly, the soul baa the 
power of producinji them in itself; or, 3dly, they are pro¬ 
duced by the Deity in our creation^ or occasionally as 
there is u^e for them; or, 4thiy* the soul has in itself vir¬ 
tually and eminently, as the schools speak, ail the perfec¬ 
tions wJiieU it perceives in bodies; or, ^tbly, the soul is 
ujiiied with a Being possei^sed of all perfection, who has 
in himself the ideas of all created things. The last mode 
is tb/]t winch he adopts, and wliieli he endeavours to con¬ 
firm hy V'ai tous argmncius. The Deity, being alwavs pre¬ 
sent Co our minds in a more jutimate manner than any 
other being, oniiy, upon occasion of the impress!nns made 
on our bodies, discover to ns, as far as ho thinks proper, 
and according to fixed laws, his own ideas of tlie object; 
and ihuij we sec all things in God, or in the divine ideas* 
Howfver visionary this system may appear on a supers 
iicial view, yet when ivc consider, says Dr. Reid, that he 
agreed with the whole tribe of philosophers in conceiving 
ideas to be t!ie immediate objects of perception, and, that 
lie found insuperable dillieulties, and even absurdities, in 
every other hypothesis concerning them, it will nut seem 
so wonderful that a man of very great genius should fall 
into this; and probably it ])lea^«ed so devout a man the 
inore, that it sets in the most striking light our dependence 
upon God, and his continual presence with us. He dis¬ 
tinguished mure accurately than any philosopher had done 
before, the objects which we perceive from the sensations in 
our own minds, which, by the laws of nature, always accom¬ 
pany the perception of the object; and in this respect, as 
well as in many otliers, he had great merit. For this, as 
Dr* Reid apprehends, is a key that opens the way to a 
Tight understanding, both of our external senses, and of 
Other powers of *be mind* ' 

The next piece which Maicbranebe published, was his 
Conversations Chretien lies, dans ]es(|uelles sont justifid 
la verity de la religion & de la morale de J. C*” Paris, 
1676. He was moved, it is said, to write this piece, ac 
the desire of the duke de Chevreuse, to shew the consis¬ 
tency and agreement between liis philosophy and religion* 
His Trait6 de la nature de la grace,” 1680, was occa¬ 
sioned by a conference be bad with M. Aniaudj about those 



peculiar notions of grace into which Malcbranche's system 
had led that divine. This was fallowed by other pieces, 
which were all the result of the philosophical and theolo* 
gical dispute our autlu>r had with M* ArnautL In IC38, 
hq^ublished his '^Entretien sur la metaphysique la re-^ 
ligionin which work he collected what he had written 
against M. Arnaud, but disengaged it from that air of dis¬ 
pute which is not agreeable to every reader* In 1097, he 
published his ** Traite de ramanr de Dieu.** W]»en the 
doctrine of the new mystics began to be much talked of iti 
Franco, father La luy* a Benedictine^ in Lis book “De la 
connoissatice de soi^inCme,” cited some passages out of 
this author^s'' Itechcrclie de la vcriti:/’ as favourable to that 
party ; upon this, Malebraiiche thought jsrapec to defend 
himself in t\iU book, by shewiag in what sense it may be 
said, without clasldng with the authority of the church or 
reason, that the love of God is disinterested. In 1708, be 
published his “ Enlretiens d’uii pbilosophe Chretien, & 
d*un pliilosnphe Chtnois snr rexifitence & la nature de 
Dieii or, “ Dialogues between a Ciiristian piniosopber 
and a Chinese philosopher, upon the existence and nature 
of God,” The bishop of Ltozalle having remarked some 
conformity between the opinions of tlte Chinese, and the 
notions laid down in the “ Recherche de la Verity,” men-* 
tinned it to the author, who on that account thought him¬ 
self obliged to write this tract, Ma I eb ran die wrote many 
other pieces besides what we have tnentioned, all tending 
some way or other to confirm his main system established 
in the Recherche,” and to clear it from the objectioni 
which were brought against it, or from the consequences 
which were deduced from it: and. If he has not attained 
what he aimed at in these several productluns, be has cer* 
tatnly shewn great ingeiiuity and abiluies,' 

MALKLAS, orMALALAS (John), of Antioch, a so¬ 
phist, who was a teacher of rhetoric, and a member of the 
church of Antioch, is supposed to have lived about the 
year 900, though some authors have been uicUned to place 
him earlier* He is a writer of little value, and abounds in 
words of a barbarous Greek. He must not be confounded 
With John of Antiocli, another historian of the same place, 
who was a monk, VVe have a chronicle written by Malelas^ 

' Geo. Diet*—NiceroD, toI. IL—Biudlter.—Beiil"! Eistyi*—Cfclp* 
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^vhicb extends from die creatioii to the reign of Justinian, 
but h ioi^jorfeot, Uib lii&tory was pubiishcU by Kdwacd 
Chilmoaii at Oxtbr.l, iu In Svo, from a u^aitu^rrlpt 

in tue liodleian library ; and n^pu1>IUlit;cl among tbe %- 
zantLiie iti^tcoiiaus, a^ a kind ol apjiemlLx, at vemce, jii 
17^3. The Oxlord L^Jitiou an intcrjireiatiou and 

notes by viiili iliieo indexes, one of even is, a 

aecoad of untiioi'Si a third o. bii;baTous ivords» Prefixed is 
a disuourse conctniing the author, by Humphrey liody; 
and All efustle Is sMi>J dned fi nin bent ley to Milt, w itii an 
index ol ^luhi^r^ L^o art' tfiere auiendi-dj 

MALE (C^miSTUN-W illiam de Lamoici^ 

non), norii at Pans, Dec. id, was sou of the chan¬ 

cellor of Francv', W'llliam de Lamoignon, a descendant of 
ail ijlusinous family. He received Jus early educaiiuo at 
the J esuits^ colivge, and having sindied law and political 
CD 'onomy, he was app> inted a conn^ellor in the purtia- 
meat of Paris, and in Deceiober 1730 he succeeded his 
farncr as presu!ent of liie court of aids,'* the duth%^ of 
wiui-h were to legtiUtc die public taxes, d'he su)jevtu- 
tendance id' the press hud been conferred upon Malesherbes 
by his father, at the same time that be received the presl- 
deiitsliip of thiL'court ol aids; anti this function he exer¬ 
cised witii unusual lenity, promoting rather than check in v 
those wriitlngs to which the subsequent miseries t^f his 
country have been attributed. His biograpiter cja.'^scs it 
among his great merits that to his care and benevolent 
exertions France is itidelited for ttie Encyclnpu-dia, the 
works of Rousseau, and many other productions, whiiJi 
he sheltered from prosenpuon and both Vciha:re and 
X>^Alembert acknowledged the obligation, and seem iu 
their letters in hint that Ills partiality was entirely on their 
side. Iu this view of the subjeci, Alalesherbes must bo 
considered as in some degree instrumental tn prejiariug 
the way for tliat revolution which has been the pregnant 
source of ao many calamities. 

In k77\j when the government had dissolved the whole 
legal constitution, and banished the parhaments. Males- 
berhes was banished to his country-seat by a ** Jettre de 
cachet,’* and the duke de Hicbelieu, at the head of art 
armed force, abolished the court of aids* IJuring hts re* 
tiremeat^ Male she rbes’s time was occupied with his family 


1 Morerj^^en* DkL^—Suij OnoioasL 
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and hh anJ d\e cirUiva+ion of hh grounds. His 

exjji'r-'iimre m pitb'oc obj£’ft> wiis large*; ho drained 
maf*’ cut cn^' ii% con^iructed londs, l>ui!t hiulges, 
platjh.'d walks, ami rarncii his attention tn liie couriort of 
the iurt-er oia'^ses “o tar a*! it> raise shetU on ilie '.idoi! of tho 
riv^r lor die shotter nf the women at tlirir Jomrsito iahours^ 
He was tims benevolently and useiuliy emploted when 
the accession '}!■ J.ewls XVt. ri oailrd him to a public sta- 
tion^ fUio in 1774 Malesherbes reC‘‘tveJ aii order to resume 
the pres;dei>LEjhip of tlif murt i>f aids, on which urcasion 
he prontmticed a very alb+oting and patnoiic uarangaej 
and afterwards addressed tJjt^ king in an eiotjupiit speech of 
tlianks. his majesty was so wcJ pleased ivitLi him, and 
wilii ihe freedom of hii^ sentLincnts, tliat he appointed him 
minister ui'state in June 177^, an ollice whiidi gave Matos- 
herbes an opportiniiiy of exlciidjng his spneic of useful^ 
ness, Onu of his first totiecrns was to visit the prisons, 
and restore to liberty tiie innoeent victims of former tyran¬ 
ny, and his pratses were Larri<d tliruughotii t'laneo by per¬ 
sons ot all deserijnions reinrnbig to the Ikhouis of their 
families from the gloom of dungeons. Although he failed 
in h[$ attempt to abo!i:$h the arbitrary power of issuing 
lettres de cachet, ho prticnred the appoiniment of a com- 
iiiissioii, composed of upright and enlightened magistrates, 
to which every appliciuhm for sudt letters slioiikl be sub¬ 
mitted, and whose oitaniinous decision shouhl be requisite 
for their validity. Malcsherbes was a great encoura- 
ger of coimnerce and agriculture, in which he had tlic cor¬ 
dial co-operatiun of the illustrious Turgot, at that period 
the comptroller of the revenue j hut, owing to the reje<.:iion 
of some important measures wliicli Ins zeal for the puldic 
good led him to propose, Alale^herbcs resigned in the 
month lif May 1776. To obtain an accurate* view of the 
manners and policy of other countries and foreign states, 
he E»et out on his travels, anil vtsluvl Hwitzerhtnd and Hol¬ 
land, and in the course of his journey be noted dovi'n every 
occurrence worthy of observation, and that might, here- 
aiter, possibly be useful to himself, and promote the 
lioratiun of his country. On his return, at the end of a. 
few years, he found his native country so much advauced 
in what be thought philosophical principles, that he tvag 
encouraged to present to the king two elaborate me¬ 
moirs, one on die condition of the protestants, the other 
in favour of the priiiciplea of ei^ll libeiiy, and tolcra- 
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tioii in geiitml* Diffieultiesj however, ivere now accu* 
ifiultttiikg in the nianageniefit of the govern merit, and 
the king, in I78(i, called Mnleslierhes to his cnnncils, but 
without appohicing him to any pariieular posit in the ad-^ 
ministration. He soon found it impossible lo act with the 
men already possessed of the powers of government, and 
expressed his opinion in two energetic memoirs On 
the Calamities of France, and the means of repairing 
them;” but it does not appear that these ever reached 
hU majesty, nor cguld Malesherbes obtain a private inters 
view; he therefore took his final leave of the court, and 
retreated to hh comiliy residence, determined to consult 
the best means of serving his country by agricultural pur¬ 
suits* Jn 1790 he piihlUbed Ai\ Kssay on the means of 
accelerating the progress of Rural Economy in France,’* in 
which he proposed an cstablisliinent to Facilitate the na¬ 
tional improvement in this imporUnit point* In tJds tran¬ 
quil state he was passing the evening of his days when the 
horrors of the revolutiun brought him again to Paris. 
During the whole of its progress, he had his eyes con¬ 
stantly fixed on liistinhappy sovereign; and, subduing his 
iiatui'ai fondness for retirement, went regularly to court 
every Sunday, to give him proofs uf his respect and attach¬ 
ment. He Imposed it as a duty on hlmsdf to give die 
minUters regular information of the designs of die regicide 
faction; and when it was dctcrmineil to bring the king to 
trial, he vohiiuarily offered to be the defender of his master, 
in his memorable letter of Dec. 1 1, 1792, that eternal 
monument of bis loyalty and aflectiun. Three counsel 
had already been appointed, hut one having from pruden^ 
tiai motives, declined the office, the king, who wept at 
this proof of attadunent from his old servant, ini mediately 
nominated Malesherbes in bis stead. Their interview was 
extremely affecting, and his majesty, during the short in¬ 
terval before his death, shewed evviry mark of affection 
for, and conhdance in, his generous advocate* Males- 
herbes was the person who annouticcd to him hU cruel 
doom, and was one of the last who took leave of him pre¬ 
viously to his execution. After that catastrophe he again 
withdrew to his retreat, and with a deeply-wounded heart, 
refused to bear any thing of what was acting among the 
blood-thirsty Parisians* Ashe waa one morning working 
in bis garden, he observed four savage-looking wretches 
direciiug their course to hiii hou:$e, and hastening home, 
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he found them tn be offic(‘ra from the revolutionary tril)u- 
nal rooje V.* a^irest ois dan fitter and her liuitband, who had 
formally been president of tlie parliament of Pa''is, The 
sepjration of these persons fruni hia family was deeply af- 
dicvhfg to his heart^ and it ts vrobuble that own arrest 
shortly after was a relic! to hts (oelings. He li^d lon^ been 
estet^med as t'other of the village in which he lived, and 
the rustic irtLiahiUnts crowded round to take leave of their 
ancient henelaetor wjtli tears and henediciions. Four of 
the municipality accompanied him to Paris, that he ttiight 
not he escorted by soldU ts like a cnminaL He was shut 
up ill prison with his unforLiinatc family; and in a tew days 
the guillotine separated his son in-law Lefitlietjer from bis 
wife ; and the accusation of iVIalcsherbes with his daiighter 
and graiid-dauglitcr, “for a<y>nspiriicy against the liberties 
of the people,” was fohov^cdj as a matter of courKe, by a 
sentence of deatin I'he real crime, as it was basely deno¬ 
minated, of tins excellent man and worthy patriot, and 
which the convention never pardotied, was his defence of 
the king, an act in which he gloried to the latest liuar of 
bis existence. He probably thought it an honour to die 
by the same rufHan hands that had spiU the blood of bis 
master* The condemnation of the females almost over¬ 
came the manly forutude whicli he displayed in every per^ 
sonal suffering; his Gourage, however, returned at the 
prison, and they prepared for the doatJi which was the last 
and only important event dial they had to encimmer. HU 
daughter had exhibited the noble spirit with which she was 
inspired, for upon taking leave of madenioUelle ^ombreuil, 
who had saved her father^ life on the second of Septem¬ 
ber, she said to her, “ Von have had tlie happinesii to pre¬ 
serve ^onr father, I shall have the consolation of dying 
with Wiihe/’ On the fatal day Malesherhes left tiie prison 
with a serene countenance, and happening to scumble 
against a stone, he said with much pleasantry, “ a Unman 
wotild have thought thU an unlucky omen, and walked back 
agaiiL^' Thus perished the venerable Malcshcrbes in April 
1794, when he had attained to the age of seventy-two years 
four months and fifteen days. His character may be in 
part deduced from the preceding narrative, but is more 
fully displayed jii his life translated by Mr. Mangin* The 
subseejuent government has since made some reparation for 
the injustice done him, by ordering his bust to be placed 
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among those of the great men who have reflectetJ honour 
upuh tlu ir country* ^ 

MALKZIEU (NlCOlJiiJ OE), a French anthnr, a man of 
extensive and almost universal Jeariiing, wcUi horn at Eari* 
in 16^0* Bussuetj and the duke of Montauslor, who 
knew his meritj Ite was appointed preceptor to the duke of 
Maine ; and the public in general approved the choicei^ la 
16Ltd Maler.icu was chosen to instruct the dnl:e of Bur*' 
gundy in math etna tics. In t6&9 hccanie a member of 
the academy of scieucesj and in two years after of the 
French academy. 7'ho dnke of Maine rewarded his care 
of him by appointing him the chief of ids couucif, and 
chancellor of Dombes, Ujidcr the regency of the duke of 
Orica :ts be was involved in the disgrace which fell upon 
the duke his pupil^ and imprisoned for two years. 

He had an esceilent cmirtitution, wbU h, aided by regu- 
larityj conducted him nearly tu the close of life wiihout 
any indLsnosiinon, He died of an apoplexy on March 
4, 171^7, at the age of seventy-seven. NoiwuhslHuding 
the vast extent of his learning, and many occupations 
which required great artention, he had an easy and un- 
embarrassed air; hh conversation was lively and Agreeable, 
and In') inaimers polite and attejitive* He published, 1* 
** Elements of Geometry, for the duke of Burgundy," 1715, 
8VO, being llie substance of the iostructiuuM delivered by 
him to that prince. 3, Several pieces to verse, songn, &c. 
pnblislied at 'i'revonx about 17ia, 5. I'here has also been 
attributed to him a farce in one act, entitled, ** Polichi' 
nclle demannktut one place a l^Acadeune." He had, among 
other talents, that of translating the Greek authors into 
French, particularly the tragic writers, in a style of har¬ 
mony and energy of verse, which approaciicd as nearly, 
perhaps, as any tUtE'^g in his language could do, to the 
excellence of ilie originals,* 

MALllFHBE (Fuancis de), a celebrated Fretjch poet, 
has always been considered by his countrymen as the father 
of their pociry; since, upon his appearance, all their 
former poets fell into disgrace. Jlayle looks upon him as 
one of the first and greatest masters, who formed Uie taste 
and judgment of ibat nation in matters relating to polite 
litcraturt^. Balzac say^, that the French poetry before 


^ l.ife traitHlntifi) bf Mr* MfltigiiLi-^-CIleig't ^upp^cnieiitto Ih? KncycMp, Qrit* 
^kectf*9i ejfc'lupvdia. * Mortri*—Uicu Hibt. 
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Mailier^e was perfectly gatLic; but BoUeaTi, a better 
bas piont>uiiced tliut he was tlie fust in France who 
taught the muse harniuuloLts numbor^^ a just cadence^ 
purtiy of Sauguage, reguiarity of coiup«;suioiij aud order; 
in sliartj who laid down all ihose nilea for av ruing which 


future poets were to if they luiped to aiitcced. 

The poetical ^vork^ of Maihcrbe, ihougli divided into sijt 
bo:^k«, 3 i t make but a volume. They ^consist of 


paraphidies upiju tU:. Bsahiis, oties^ sonnets, and ci^igratus : 
and they ^vtTO [Ufbhshed In several forms, to J6<]6, wlieti 
3 very c htioii of them came out at Jhirjs, with 


the n.i'c^ and oh nervations of IVlalhcrbe was 

cciMiidj- the first who gave his couiur^ men any idea of a 
iogitJiitate ode, though his oivii liave hardly any thing but 
Lanuouy to roconimcnj them. He also translated some 
workb ofSenoco, and some books of Livy; a^id If he was 
tiot succession ill translation, yet he bad the happiness to 
be very w-ell with his labour. His principal busi¬ 

ness was to criticize upon the French language ; in ivhkh 
he was so well skilled, that some of his friends de^iired him 


one day to make a grammar for the tongue, Mallicrbe 
rej>licd, that there was no occasion for liim to take that 
pains, for they ought read iiis transliition of the ibirty- 
tliird bo[>k of Liv)", and he would have th&ui write after 
that ttianuor.^' 


Miilherbc w'as born at Caen> about I/Sj.S, of ;'.n ancient 
and illt^slrious family, who had ibrnierly borne arms in 
England, under Robert duke of Normandy, ife lived to 
be old ; and, about 1601 , he became kijowii to Henry the 
Great, from a very advantageous mention of him to that 
prince cardinal du Perron. The king asked the car- 
dliial one day, “if Jie had made any more verses?^* To 
which vUe cardinal replied, that ‘Miohad totally icild a^ide 
all such amusements since liis majesty' hiid done him the 
honour to take him into his service; and added, that every 
body must now tlirow away llieir pens for ever, since a 
gentleiiian of Normandy, named Malherbe, haJ carried 
tuc French poetry to sucii a height, as none ccu!d hope to 
reach/’ About four years after, he was called to court, uud 
enioUed among the pensioners of that monarch. After 
the death of Henry, queen Mary of Medicis became his 
pHtroucss, ami settled upon him a very liandsnino p^^usion. 
This he enjoyed to the time of his death, which happened 
at Pam ui jt was the iiiLrortuiic of this poet, that 
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be had no great share in the afFection of cardinal Richelieu« 
It was discovered, that, instead of taking more than or¬ 
dinary pains, as he should have done, to celebrate the 
glory of tliat great ndnister, he had only patched together 
old scraps, which he had found among his papers* This 
was not the way to please a person of so haughty a spirit i 
and therefore ho received this Ijomage from Malherbe very 
coldly, and not wltliout disgust- 1 learned from M. Ra- 
can,'* says Menage, “ that Malherbe wrote those two 
stanzas above thirty years boforo llichelieu, to whom he 
addressed them, was made a cardii^al; and that he changed 
only the four fust of tiie Cir&t stanza, to accommo¬ 

date them to lib subject. 1 learned abo frcijn the same 
Uacaii, that cardinal llichelieu knew that these verses had 
not been made for him/* Bis apparent Indolence upon such 
au occa^iiou was probably owing to that extreme difficulty 
with which he always wrote* Ail writers speak of the lime 
and labour it cost Malherbe to produce his poems. 

This poet was a man of a very singular humour; and many 
anecdotes are related of Ilia jjeculiarilies, by Racan, his 
friend and the writer of his life, A gentleman of the Uw, 
and of some dUtinctiati, brought him one day some indif* 
ferent commendatory verses on a Isuiy ; telling him ai the 
same time, that some very particular considerations had iu^ 
duced him to compose them* Malherbe having run them over 
with a supercilious air, asked the gentleman blunily^ os 
bis manner was, ** whether he had been sentenced to be 
banged, or to make iboye verses^** His manner of punij^h- 
ing his servant was hheivise characteristic, and partook 
not a little of the caprice of Swift, Besides twenty crowns 
a year, he allowed this servant ten-pence a day board 
wages, which in those times was very considerable; when 
therefore fae had done au}^ thing suniss, Malherbe would 
very gravely say: **■ My friend, an offience against your 
master is au offence against God, and must be expiated 
by prayer, fasting, and giving of alms; wherefore 1 shall 
now retrench five-pence out of your allowance^ and give 
them to the poor on your account/* From other accounu 
it may be inferred that his impiety was at least equal to bis 
wit* When the poor used to promise him that they would 
pray to God for him, he answered them, that he did not 
believe they could have any great interest in heaven, since 
they were left in so had a condition upon earth ; and that 
be should be better pleased if the duke de Luyne, or some 
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other favourite, had made liim the same promise/* He 
woulil often say, that ** the religion of gentlemen was that 
of their prince/* During his last sickness he was with 
great diflicultv persuaded to confess to a priest; for which 
he gave this reason, tljat “ he never used to confess but at 
Easter/* And some few momeius before his death, wheti 
he had been in a lethargy two hours, he awaked ou a sud* 
den to reprove hh laiuilady, who waited on him, for using 
‘ a word that was not good Freuch ; saying to his confessor, 
who reprimanded him for it, that “ he could not help it, 
and titat he would defend the purity of the French language 
to the last moment of his life/** 

MALINGKK (Claudf.), Sieiir of Sl Lazare, a Frencb 
historian, more known for the number, than esteemed for 
the value of his books, was a native of Sens. In spite of 
every artihce to sell his histones, publishing the same un« 
der dilfereiU titles, filling them with flatteries U> the reign¬ 
ing princes, and other arts, it was with great difiiculty 
that he could force any of them into circulalion. It was 
not only that his style was low and Bat, but that his repre* 
sentation of facts was equally incorrect. Latterly his name 
was suflicient to condemn a book, and he only put his ini¬ 
tials, and those transposed. He died in Hi55. His best 
work is said to be, “ Histoire des digtiit^s honoraires de 
France/’ Hvo, on which some dc[ietidetioe is placed, bc^ 
cause there he cites his authuriLies. He wrote also, 2, 
** LUiiatoirc generale dea deruier^ troubles comprising 
the times of Henry UI. and Louis XIIL in 4to. 3. His- 
toira de Louis XHl/* 4to, a miserable collection of facta 
disguised by fliiltery, and a>:tendiiig only from IGIO to 
1614. 4. Histolre de la naissHiicc et deii progres 'de 

PHeresie de ce siccle,’* 3 vols. 4to, the first of which is 
by father Riciieome. 5. *■* A Coniinnation of tho Jtoman 
History from Constantine to Ferdinand the Third/* 2 vols^ 
folio; a compilation which ought to contain the substance 
of Gibbon*s History, but offers Little that is wo^nUy of at¬ 
tention. 0. The Annals and Antiquities of Paris/* 2 
vols. folio. There is another work of this kind by a P, du 
Breul, which much mure esteemed ; this, however, is 
consulted sometimes as a testimony of the state of Paris in 
the time of the author,^ 

^ n«iii. Dicu—Njccrttnj VITf—M ar^rJ.—UiiUarV? Acadeniie Scitnc^i 

Tok 11. 

• HlcerQji, ToJi ItSst. 
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MALLET (David), a poet and mifieeltaaeous writer^ ia 
saM to have descended from ihe Macgregora, a etan whicli; 
becatnt^ in the early part of the last ceiituryt pikler the 
conduct of one llohin Hoy, so formidabte for violence and 
robbery, that the name was an nulled by a legal prahibi- 
tioo ; and when they were all to denominate themselves 
anew, Uic father, as is supposed, of our author called himp* 
self Maiiorlt. This fatlter^ James Mai loch, kept a public* 
bon^e at tJriefT, co. Perth, in Scotland, where David was 
boin, probably about 1700* Of his early years we have 
but and discordatit iijcmorials, some areounta placing 

him at Brst in a menial Rituatruu in the universiiy of Edin¬ 
burgh ] othets informing us that he whs educated at the 
university of Aberdeen. The hitter seems mrjjit jm^babJe, 
as be wrote and even prlutti^d some Urus on tj»e repairs of 
that univei^ity, in which he ^muld not nave lie^n interested, 
had he not studied there for some tunc. Tli.it he after¬ 
wards went to Kdinburgh ia uoi impmbable, and it is al¬ 
most certiiin that he had in some w^^y distinguished himself 
at that university, for when the duke of Monti use applied 
to the professors for a tutor lo t:ducate his sons, they re¬ 
commended Malioch ; a mark of tiieir high opinion of 
him ; and the ofbee was of importance enough! to Imve ex- 
eilod the wishes of many candidates, there being no surer 
Mtep to future advancement. 

After making the usual lour of Europe with the diike’a 
sons, be returned with them to London^ and by the iutiu- 
€11 ce of the family, in which he resided, easily gained ad- 
ini'islon to many persons of the highest rank, \o whs, 
nobles, and statesmen, Hy degrees/* says Ur, JohuMin, 
** having clcareil Ids tongue IVoin his natiie pronunciation^ 
so as to be no longer dtsttngnished as a ficot, he scenes iti* 
clined to disencumber himself from all adherences of hU 
original, and took upon him to change his name front 
Scotch MaiiocU to English Mailcty without any imaginable 
reason of preferencro wiiich the eye or car can di^coveri, ' 
What other proofs be gave of disrespect to bis native 
country, I know not; but it was remarked of him tliat be' 
was the only Scot whnm Scotchmen did not commeinfJ' 
It seV;m« unreas^iLiable, however, to impute this change of 
name to disrei^pect for liis country ; with his country moil. 
marly of his most indraace connections were formed, and' 
bis friend:»hip for Thomson is one of the most agrecabla 
part^^ -bis- history; and almoit tho last cbliracter be ^ 
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ftuatAintfd WAS that of an intrepid advocate for lord Bate, and 
what were then called the Scotch junto who ruled the kin^ >- 
and kingdom. As to Scotchmen not commending him, he 
had at least one adherent in Smollet, who engaged him to 
write in the Critical Review, where all Mallet'a works are 
highly praised, particularly hb Elvira/' The late com* 
uientator, George Steevens, esq> bit upon the truth more 
exactly, when be wrote in a copy of Gascoigne's Works, 
purchased in 1766, at Mallet's sale, **that he was the only 
Scotchman wJin died, in his memory, unlamented by an 
individual of bis own natron/’ Steevent probably made 
this remark to Johnson, who forgot the precise termi. The 
first time we meet with the name of DaviJ A/aflet is in 
17^6, in a list of the subscribers to Savage's Miscellanies. 

Mallet's hfst production in England was the celebrated 
and affecting ballad of ** William and Margaret," which 
was printed in Aaron Hill's ** Plain Dealer," No* 36, July 
14, 1724, and which in its original state was very different 
from what it is in the last edlUops of his works. Of this, 
says Dr. Johnson, he has been envied the reputation j and 
plagiarism has been boldly charged, but never proved. 
In 172S he published “The Excursion," a poem in two 
cantos, containing a desultory view of such scenes of na¬ 
ture as his fancy or hb knowledge led him to describe, and 
which is not devoid of poetical spirit, and in respect to 
diction is a close imitation of Thomson, whose “ Seasons" 
were then in their full blossom of reputation* 

In JT3i his first tragedy, called Eurydice," was per^ 
formed at Drury-lane, and very unfavourably received; 
nor when revived thirty years after, and supported by Gnr^ 
rick and Mrs. Cibber, could the town endure it with pa¬ 
tience. On this last occasion Davies informs us that the 
author would not take the blame upon himself; “he sat 
iu the orchestra, and bestowed lib execrations plentifully 
upon the players, lo whom he attributed the cold recep* 
tioQ of hii tragedy/’ About this time we find him an io* 
mate in Mr* Knight's family at GosHeld, probably as tutor 
tp Mr* Newsbom, Mrs. Knight's son by her first husband. 
Her third was the late earl Nugent* We shall soon have 
occasion to quote a very remarkable passage from a letter 
of Pope's to this lady, respecting MalleL 

Soon after the exhibition of “ Enrydice^" Mr. Mallet 
published his poem on “ Verbal Criticism,”. « subject^ 
which he either did not understafid, or williugly murepre- ^ 
' VoL* XXL O 
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sented*. ** There is in this poem,"' says Dr, Johnsoti, “ mow 
Inertness than wit^ and more con^itfence than knuwfedge# 
The versiBcalion is tolerable^ nor can critkiitn allow it a 
bigber praise/' It was written to |>ay court to Pope, who 
soon after introduced him, we may add, “ in an evil hour'* 
to lord BqUnghroke, The ruin of Pope's reputation might 
hare been dated from this hour, if the joint tnahgnity of 
BoUngbroke and, Mallet could have ejected iL Mallet 
was now in the way to promotion. When the prince ctf 
Wales, at variance with his father, placed himself at the 
head of the opposition, and kept a separate court, he en¬ 
deavoured to increase his popularity by the patronage of 
literature; and Mallet being recommended to him, his royal 
highness appointed him his under-secret ary, with a salary 
of 200l a year. 

While in this employment, he published in 1739, *^Mut- 
tapha," a tragedy, dedicated to his royal pairoUi Thom¬ 
son's “ Edward and Eleonora" bad been excluded the 
stage, because the licenser discovered in it a formidable 
attack ou the mmtster, yet Mallet's ** Mustapha," which 
was thought, and was no doubt intended, to glance both 
at the king and air Robert Walpole, in the chanteters of 
Solyman the Magnificent, and Hustnn his visier, was al¬ 
lowed to be acted, and was acted with great applause.;^ 
The language uf this tragedy U more easy and natural than 
that of ** Eurydice," but its success was much owing to 
its political allusions. On the hrst night of its exhibition, 
the heads of tbc opposition were all assembled, and many 
speeches were applied by the audience to the supposed 
grievauces of the times, and to persons and characters. 
Ill the following year, Thomson and Mallet were com¬ 
manded by the prince of Wales to write the masque of 
** Alfi^d," in honour of the birth-day of lady Augusta, bis' 
eldest daughter {the late duchess of Brunswick], which waa 
twice acted iu the gardens of Clifden by some of the Lon¬ 
don performers. After the death of Thomson in 174?, 
Mallet re-wrote the Masque of Alfred, under the influence 
and by the eucouragement of lord BoUngbroke; and wiib 

^ WirlMi layi he Ihit poeia nmieB et Uw ScaEigen, £ia]fUlaiii«eB, 
40'tr«Uf]r INipVi hykbDhng UeaUsT, Hciiuiuieti Buratant^ GrotiOfriuie*, 
^Thicb^ he tddi. '* ii illib^ Reithititei, MArkUndi^ OeiiKrv, ijl4 

r>l pedantry, and collaton Heyne*.'’—E^itay m 11. 

of minuKviptt. Heal ac:hoEari WiH aai, edit, isoe, 

4limyi apeak niUi due regard gf mek 
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the assistance of music and gorgeous sceneryj^t wai acted 
with some, but no great success. 

In 1747 MaEtet published his ** Hermit, or Amytitov 
and T))eodQra,*' a poem in which Dr^ Johnson allows that 
there ts copiousness and elegance of language (which in-^ 
deed appear in most of Mallet^s works), vigour of sentiment^ 
and imagery well adapted to take possession of the fancy. 
It abounds also with many excellent moral precepts, which 
receive weight and energy from the sanction of religion, a 
foundation on which Mallet did not always build. Dr, 
Warton was much censured for saying in his “ Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Pope,” that “ the nauseous affec¬ 
tation of expressing every thing pompously and poetically, 
is nowhere more visible than in a poem lately published, 
called Amyntor and Theodora;” but Wartoti was not a 
rash critic, and retained the sentence in the subsequent 
editions of his “ Essay,” 

Not long after this. Mallet was employed by lord Bo- 
lingbroke in an oBBce which he executed with all the malig¬ 
nity that his employer co|ild wish. This was no other than 
to defame the character of Pope—Pope, who by leaving 
the whole of hU MSS to lord Bol'mgbroke, had made him 
in some respect the guardian of his character—Pope, on 
whose death-bed lord Boiingbroke looking earnestly down, 
repeated several times, interrupted with sohs, O great 
God, what is man } I never knew a person that had so 
tender a heart for his particular frUuds, or a warmer be¬ 
nevolence for all mankind!” who certainly had idolized thia 
nobleman throughout his whole life, and who adhered to 
his lordship^s cause through all the vicissitudes of popular 
odium and exile. What could have induced Boiingbroke 
to the malice of degrading Pope^s character, and the cow¬ 
ardice of employing a hireling to do it } The simple fact 
is, that after Pope's death it was thought to be discovered 
that he had privately printed l$0O copies of one of lord 
Bolingbroke's works, “The Patriot King,” the perusal of 
which his lordship wished to be confined to a select few^ 
'This oFTence, which Mallet only could have traced to a bad 
motive, if fairly examined, will probably seem dtspropor- 
tioned to the rage and resentment of Boiingbroke- A very 
acute examiner of evidence (Mr. D'lsraeli) has therefore 
Imputed that to the preference with which Pope had dis-^ 
tingulshed Warburton, and b of opinion,that Warburton, 
much more than Pope, was the real object- Between 

o 2 
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Botingbroke »nd Warburton there wMf it is well known^ 
a secret jealousjf, which at length appetired in mutual and’ 
undisguised contempt But much of this namtire belongs ' 
rather to them than to Mallet, who could feel no reaenu 
inent, could plead no provocation* On the contrary, he 
had every inducement to reflect with tenderness on ih&r 
memory and friendship of Pope, who speaks of him, in a 
letter we have already alluded to, tn the foliowing terms : 

“ To prove to you liow little essential to friendship 1 hold 
letter-writing—I have not yet written to Mr. Mallet, whom 
I'iove and esteem greatly, nay whom / knofw to liave as 
tender a heart j and thaty^f/j a friendly retnetnbrance as t<mg 
asanj^fnan'* 8ucb was the man who gladly uudcrtoak 
what Bolingbroke was ashamed to perform, and in a pre-' 
face to tlie “ Patriot King*’ misrepresented the conduct of 
Pope in language the most malignant and contemptuous*. 

That he bad an eye to bis own interest in all this, it 
would be a miserable affectation of liberality to doubt. No 
other motive can account for his conduct, and tliis conduct 
will be found to correspond with his general character- 
Bolingbroke accordingly rewarded him by bequeathing tO 
him ail his writings published and unpubUslted, and Mallet 
immediately began to prepare them for the press. Hb 
conduct at the very outset of this business affords another 
illustration of bis character* Krancklin, the printer, to 
whom many of the political pieces written during the op¬ 
position to Walpole, had been given, as he supposed, ici 
perpetuity, laid claitn to some compensation f()r those. 
Mallet allowed his claim, and the question was referred to 
arbitrators, who were empowered to decide upon it, by 
an instrument signed by the parties; but when they de¬ 
cided unfavourably to Mr* Maliet, he refused to yield to 
the decision, auil the printer was thus deprived of the be¬ 
nefit of the award, by not having insisted upon bonds of 
arbitration, to which Mullet had objected as degrading to 
a tnonof honour! He then proceeded, with the help of' 
Millitr, the booksetler, to publish alt he could find; and- 
so sanguine was he in Ills expectations, that he rejected 
the offer of 3000/* which Millar offered him for the copy* 
righ^ although he was at this time so distressed for money' 

that he was forced to borrow some of Millar to pay the schk' 

' * - ■ ■■ 

* *U Ibitliu been *eid on ibie «r Uie ** Patriot u ifaBU, 

««hj«at, Kelpb Allrifei And - hare oobMion to iwlke bcteifter- 
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tioner and printer. The work at laad a]!»peftredf in' 5 vl>la, ■ 
4tOy and Mallet had soon reaaon to repent hii refuiaL of 
tJie booksellerV offer, as this edition was not sold off in 
twenty years. As these volumes contained many bold at¬ 
tacks on revealed religion, they brought much obloquy on 
the editor, and even a presentment was made of them by 
the grand'jury of Westminster. His memory, however,' 
wilLW thought to suffer yet more by his next appearance 
in prinL When the nation was exasperated by the ill suc- 
ceas of the war, and the ministry wished to divert public 
indignation from themselves, Mallet was employed to tqrn 
it upon admiral Byng* In this be entered as heartily as 
into the defamatton of Pope, and wrote a letter of accusa¬ 
tion under the character of a *' Plain Man,^' a large sheet, 
wjiich was circulated with great industry, and probably 
was found to answer its purpose. The price of blood, on 
this occasion, was a pension which he retained till his 
death. 

From this time (J757) until ITfiS, we hear nothing of 
Mr. Mallet, except a dedication of his poems to the late 
duke of Marlborough, in which he promises himself 
speedily the honour of dedicating to him the life of his 
illustrious predecessor. The cause of this promise is aho- 
iher of those charges which have been brought against 
Mallet, and which it will be difHcult to repell. When the 
celebrated John duke of Marlborough died, it was deter* 
mined, that the history of his life should be transmitted to 
posterity, and the papers supposed to contain the neces** 
aary information were delivered to lord Moles worth, who 
h^ been bts favourite in Flanders* When Molesworth 
died, the same papers were transferred with the same de¬ 
sign to sir Richard Steele, who in some of his exigences 
put them to pawiu They then remained with the old 
duchess, who in her will assigned the task to Mr* Glover, 
the author of ** Leonidas,*^ and Mr* Mallet, with a reward 
of'lOOOf* and a curious prohibition against inserting any 
vexxes. There were'other prohibitions and conditions, 
however,'which induced Glover, « mao of spirit and vir¬ 
tue, to decline the legacy* Mallet had no luch qcmples, 
and betides the legacy, had a pension from the late duko' 
of Marlborough to quicken htl' industry. He then began,'- 
and continued to talk much and often of the progress he 
had tnade,^but on hU d^atb, not a scrap could bq disco- 
^ vered of the history. 
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In the political disputes which cotnmeiiced at the hi* 
gionmg of the present reigo, Mallet espoused the cause 
of bis coudtryman lord Bute, and is said to hav'e written 
his tragedy of Elvira," with a view to serve his lordship. 
This pwy was performed ai Drury-lane in 176S ; its ob¬ 
ject wds to recommend pacific sentiments, but the public 
was dissatis^ed with the late peace, and “ Elvira," though 
well performed, was easily rendered unpopular by the op* 
pouents of the ministry. Davies gives us an amusing 
anecdote of bis tricking Garrick into the performBnce of 
this piecct by making him believe that he had introduced 
the mention of him in hia life of Marlborough, a bait 
which Mallet^i principles suggested, and which Garrick's 
vanity readily swallowed. Garrick got Httlh by the play, 
but Mallet was rewarded with the ofSce of keeping the 
hook of entries for ships in the port of London. 

Towards the end of hts life, Mallet went with his wife 
to France, but after a while finding his health declining, 
returned alone to England, and died April 21, 1765. He 
was twice married. Of hts first wife we find do mention, 
hut by her he had several children. One daughter, who 
married an Italian of rank, named Cilesia, wrote a tragedy 
called ** Almida,'' which was acted at Drury-^lane. This 
lady died at Genoa iti 1790. His second wife, whom he 
married in October 1742, was miss Lucy Elstoh, daughter 
to lord Carlisle's steward. She had a fortune of I0,000f. 
all of which she took care to settle upon herself; but she 
was equally careful that Mallet should appear like a gen¬ 
tleman of distinction, and from her great kindness, always 
chose herself to purchase every thing that he wore, and to 
let her friends know that she did so. This lady's aeiiti- 
ments were congenial to those of her husband, who was 
a professed free-thinker. They kept a good table (at 
which Gibbon appears ^to have been frequently a guest), 
and the lady, proud of her opinions, would often, we are 
told, in the warmth of argumeut, say, ** Sir, m deists/* 

Mr. Mallet's stature, says Dr. Johnson, was diminttttve, 
hut he was regularly formed. His appearance, tilL'-he 
grew corpulent, was agreeable, and he suffered it to want 
no recommendation that dretit could give it. His conver¬ 
sation was elegant and easy/* Of hi* character in other 
respects, U'would be unnecessary to add any thing to the 
preceding facts. As a writer he cannot he placed ir> any 
high class, nor is there any species of composition in which 
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be ti eminent; jet his poetry surely entitles him to a place 
in every collection of English bards. In his poems as welt 
as his prose com positions, elegance of style predominates, 
and he appears to have written with ease. His ** Life of 
Lord Bacon,” prefixed to an edition of that illustrious phi* 
losnpher’s works in 1740, has been censured as touching 
too lUtle on the phiiosopbicat pan of the character4 The 
writing -it, however, was probably a patter of necessity 
rather than choice, and while he could not afibrd to refuse 
the employment, he was too conscious of his inability to 
attempt any other than what he has accomplished, an ele* 
gant narrative of tlie events of lord Bacon^s life. Of Mal¬ 
let’s works, prose and verse, an edition was published in 
1769, 3 vols. small 8 vq/ 

MALLET (Edmund), wu one of the writers in the 
Freucli Encyclopedie, and one of those whose articles are 
the most valuable in that worki They are chiefly on the 
subjects of divinity and belles lettres, and if only men as 
sound and judicious as the abb6 Mallet had been employed, 
that publication would have proved as useful as it has been 
found pernicious. He was born at Meltm in 1713, and 
educated at the college of the Barnabites at Motuargis. 
He was afterwards engaged as tutor in the lamily of a far¬ 
mer general. In 1742 be was admitted into the faculty of 
theology at Paris, and was employed on a cure near hb 
native town till 1751, when he was invited to be professor 
of divinity in the college of Navarre. The more he was 
known, the more bis oierits were perceived; and the charge 
of JanseuisTD, which had been circulated against him, wai 
gradually cleared away. Boyer, then bishop of Mirepoix, 
as a testimony of his regard, presented hltn to a canonry 
of Verdun. He died at Paris in 1755. Besides his share 
. in the Encyclopedie, he wrote several works on the prin¬ 
ciples of poetry and eloquence. His style is neat, easy, 
and unaffected ; and he has great skill in developing the 
merits of good writers, and illustrating his precepts by the 
most apposite examples from their works. He published 
-also a history of the civil wars of France, under the reigns 

) JobDiDii’j Po<U.»DftYiti’i Lilit «f Gtrricl^ voL If- p. {^7— 

Boirlet^f ediinn of PDpfl..-»Ruffh«td,*t Lift of Pope, 4Ui edit^ P* +14—-Sirift^t 
Worfct, Tol. XIX.—BuwaU’i Tour tod Lift of J^Iuhdii.—S h^fild’i Lib of 
. Gibbop, yoM. p, in. 4'^.—D'lprsiti^ittutrfeb of Avihoiti vok 1 .1 Otatltf- 
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of Fran 9 (|u li« Charles IX. Ajc. translated froin the Italiai^ 
of D'Avila, and published at Atosterdam in 3 vols* 
MALLET (James)* See DU PAN. 

MALLET (Paul Henry), a learned historian and anti¬ 
quary, first professor of history in his native city, was bom 
,at Geneva in 1730, became afterwards professor royal of 
the belles lettres at Copenhagen, a member of the acade^ 
mifs of Upaal, Lyons, Cassel, and of the Ccldque aca>‘ 
demy of Paris* Of his Ufe no account has yet appeared. 
He joined an extensive acquaintance with history and ge¬ 
neral literature to great natural talents*. The amenity of 
his dUposllion caused his company to be much sought, 
while his solid qualities procured him friends who deeply 
Tegrected bis Joss* The troubles of Geneva during the first 
revolutianary war deprived him of the greatest part of his 
fortune f and he was indebted, for the moderate compe¬ 
tence be retained, to pensions from the duke of Brunswick 
and the landgrave of Hesse i but the events of the late war 
deprived him of both those pensions. The French govern¬ 
ment is said to have designed him a recompense, but tliis 
,wets prevented by his death, at Geneva, Feb* 3, 1807* J-lis 
works were: 1, ** Histoire de Datiemarck,’' to the eigh¬ 
teenth century, the best edition of which is that of 1787* 
jZ. A translatioa of Coxe's “ Travels,** with remarks and 
additions, and a relation of Lis own Travels in Sweden, 2 
vols* itp, 3* Translation of the Acts and form of the 
Swedish government, 12m.o. 4 * “ Histoire de Hesse,** to 

the seventeenth century, 3 vola. dvo. 5. ** Histoire de la 
maisou de Brunswick,** to its accession to the throne of 
Great Britain, 3 vots. 8vo, 6. Histoire des Suisses,** 
from the earliest times to the commencement of the late 
revolution, Geneva, 1803, 4 vob. 8vo* 7. ** Hfstoire de la 
LJgne Anseatique,** from its origin to its decline, 1805, 2 
vols* Svd. He bad discovered at Home the chronological 
aeries of Icelandic bishops, which hod been lost in Den- 
jroark. It Is published in the third volume of Langebeck^s 
cuUeclipn of Danish writers. The late Dr* Percy, bishop 
.of Dromore, has made ua acquainted with professor Mal¬ 
let’s merit aa an antiquary by his excellent translation en- 
.titUd “ Northern Antiquities; or a Description of the 
ioannen,, ^Mstoms, religion, and laws, of the ancient 
Danes, and other northern nations \ including those of our 

^ M«rvfi*^t>J^ Pwfaoc toUtc Shfth VbU ofthicEicfctoptJiB. 
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owirSftncn ancestors. With a tranBlation of the Edda, or 
(System of Runic ntythologyf anti other pieces from the 
ancient lalaudic Tongue, Translated from M* Mallet^s 
Introduction tt THistoire de Daoemarck,” &c, 1770, 2 vols* 
5vo* To this Dr. Percy has added many valuable and cu¬ 
rious notesj and Goransoo's Latin versian of tlie “ Edda,** 
It w&s very justly said, at the time, by the Monthly Re¬ 
viewer, that Dr- Percy had, in this instance, given a trans¬ 
lation more valuable than the original.' 

MALLlNKKO rr (BEnifARD), dean of the cathedral of 
Munster, and celebrated For his inquiries into typographi¬ 
cal antiquities, wus certainly a learned man, but very tur¬ 
bulent and ambitious. Hence it happened that he was 
named to two bishopncs without taking possession of either, 
and tiiat he died in prison for his opposition to another 
prelate. The emperor Ferdinand 1, appointed him to the 
bishopric of Katzebourg, and he was, a few days after, 
elected to the see of Mintlen. But his ambition was to be 
bishop of Munster, and not succeeding, in 1650, he in¬ 
trigued and raised seditions against ihe bishop who had 
succeeded, till in 1655, he was degraded from his dignity 
of dean. Nor yet warned, he continued his machinations, 
and in J657, the bishop had him arrested and confined in 
the castle of Otteinzbeim. Here he continued tiii his 
death, which happened suddenly, March 7, 3 664, He 
wrote in Latin, I, “De natura et usu Literarum,’' Mun¬ 
ster, 16$8, 4to. 2. “ Deortu et progressu artla Typogra- 
pbicu?,^* Cologne, 1630, 4to, and since reprioted in Wolfs 
collection of ** Monumenta Typographical^ vol L 1740. 
3- ‘‘De Archicanceliartis 8, H. imjterii,*' Mnnuter, 1640, 
4to, 4^ ** Paralipomeiion de Historic is Gra^cis,” Cologne, 
1656, 4to,* 

MALMSBURV (William of), an ancient English his¬ 
torian, who flourished in the twelfth century, was born in 
Somersetshire, and, on that account, as Bale and Fits in¬ 
form ns, was called Socnersetanus. When a child, he him¬ 
self says, he discovered a fondness for learning, which was 
entouraged by his parents, and increased with his years. 
Some have supposed Oxford to have been the place of bis 
educaiioiip He became, however, a monk of Maltnsbuiy, 
and it refiects no small honour on his i^ternity, that tbey 

’ Diet Hitt.—Attifdanm» ^1* IT. 
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dected him their tibrarian. He bad studied sererai 
sciences^ as they could then be acquired, logic, ph^sie, 
' and ethics, but hiiitory appears to have been his favourite 
. pursuit. After studying that of countries abroad, he be¬ 
gun to inquiire into the memorable tratisacUoiis of his own 
jiatTon ; but not finding any satisfactory history already 
written, he resolved, as he says, to write one, not to dis¬ 
play his learning, “ which is no great matter, but to bring 
to light things that are covered with the rubbish of autU 
quiiy/* This resolution produced his valuable work “ De 
regibus Aiiglorum,” a general history of England in five 
books, from the arrival of the Saxons, in the year 449 to 
the 26 Henry L in 1126; and a modern history, m two 
books, from that year tq the escape of the empresa Maud 
out of Oxford in 1143 ; with a church history of England 
in four books, published in sir H. Savile's collection, 1596. 
His merits aa a histof iaii have been justly displayed and 
recommended by lord Lyttelton in his History of Henry 
1L'\ In all his works (the Latin style of which is more 
pure than that of any of his con temporaries), he discovers 
great diligence, much good sense, and a sacred regard to 
truth, accompanied with uncommon modesty. He saya 
that he can scarcely expect the applause of bis contempo- 
varies, but be hopes that when both favour and malevo¬ 
lence are dead, he shall obtain from posterity the charac¬ 
ter of an industrious, though not of an eloquent historian. 
Besides what we have mentioned, Gale has printed his 
** Antiquities'of Glastonbury,” and Wharton his “ Life of 
Adhelm.” But.his abilities were not confined to prose* 
He wrote many pieces of Latin poetry; and it is remark¬ 
able, says Wartoit, that almost alt the professed prose 
writers of this age made experiments in verse. William of 
Malmsbury died rn that abbey in 1L43.' 

MALONE (Edmond), a gentleman of great literary 
research, and one of the ablest commentalors on Shaks- 
pcare, was descended from an Irish family of the highest 
antiquity, an account of which may be found in the se¬ 
venth volume of Archdairs Peerage of Ireland, which, it 
IS believed, wait drawn up by Mr. Malone himself. All his 
immediate predecessors were distinguished men. His 
grandfather, while only a student at the Temple, was en- 

) Nic^twp’t Cofcluh H'itt Library.—llenrr^t Hitt, of Gr. Brittin, toI, Vt. p. 
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trufted with a ncgoci^tion in Holland ; and so successfully 
acquitted himself, that he was honoured and rewarded by 
king William fot hb senricea. Having been called to the 
Irish bar about 1700, he became one of the moat eminent 
barristers that have ever appeared in that country. Hb 
professional fame has only been eclipsed by that of bis 
eldest son, the still more celebrated Anthony Malone, who 
as a lawyer, an orator, and an able and upright statesman, 
was confessedly one of the most iUustrlous men that his 
country has produced. Edmond, the second son of Hichard, 
and the father of the late Mr^ Malone, was born on the 
f6th of April, 1704. He was called to the English bar in 
1730, where he continued for ten years to practise; and, 
in 1740, removed to the Irish bar. After having sat in 
several parliaments, and gone through the usual gradations 
of profeGSLonal rank, he was raised, in 1766, to the dig^ 
nity of one of the judges of the court of common pleas in 
Ireland, an o6fice winch he filled till his death in 1774. 
He married, in 1736, Catherine, only daughter and heir 
of Benjamin Collier, esq. of Ruckholts, in the county of 
Essex, by whom he had four sons, Richard, now lord Suu- 
deriin; Edmond, the subject of our present memoir; Aii^ 
thony and Benjamin, who died in their infancy; and two 
daughters^ Henrietta and Catherine. 

Edmond Malone was born at his fatherb bouse in Dub^ 
lin, on the 4th of October, 1741. He was educated at 
the school of Dr. Ford, in Molesworth-street; and went 
from thence, in 1766, to the university of Dublin, where 
he took the degree of hatchelor of arts. Here his talents 
very early displayed themselves; and he was distinguished 
by a successful competition for academical iionours with 
several young men, who afterwards became the ornaments 
of the Irish senate and bar. It appears that at hk outset 
he bad laid down to himself those rules of study to which 
he ever afterwards steadily adhered. When sitting down 
to the perusal of any work, either ancient or modern, hU 
attention was drawn to its chronology, the history and cha¬ 
racter of its author, the feelings and prejudices of the times 
in which he lived ; and any other collateral inCormation 
which ml^ht tend to illustrate bis writings, or acquaint us 
with his probable views, and cast 6f thinking. In later 
years he was more particularly engrossed by the literature 
of his own country; but the knowledge he had acquired in 
hfs youth h^d been too assiduously collected, and too 
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firmly dxftd in his noL to retain.possession pf^his. 

memory^ aijd prei^rve that purity and elegance of, 
ti'tdcb jsi rarely to be met will) but in those who have ea|)y 
lUfrivetl it from the modeh of classical antiquity. He ap¬ 
pears frequently at this period, jji common with some of. 
ills accomplished contemporaries, to have amused himself 
with slight poetical compositpous; and on the marriage of 
thejr prescpit mi^jestics contributed an ode to the collection 
of congratulatory verses which issued on that event from 
the university of Dublin. In 1763 he became a student in 
the Inner Temple; and in 1767 was called to the Irish bar, 
and, at his tivst appearance in the courts, he gave every 
promise of future eminence. But an independent fortune 
having soon after devolved upon him, he felt himaelf at 
liberty to retire from the bar, and devote his whole atteu-^ 
tioii ill futui-e to literary pursuits, for which purpose be 
8oon after settled in London, and resided there with very 
little intermission for the remainder of hU life* Among 
the many eminent men with whom he became early ac¬ 
quainted, he was naturally drawn by the enthusiastic .ad¬ 
miration which he felt for Sliahspeare, mid the attention 
which he had already paid to the eiuctdatiou of hb works, 
into a particularly intinjate Intercourse with Mr. Steevens. 
The just views which be himself had formed led bun to 
recognize in the system of criticism and illustration which 
that gentleman, iheu adopted, the only means by which a 
correct exhibition of onr great poet could he obtainedi 
Mr* Steevens was gratified to find that one so well ac¬ 
quainted wttli the subject entertained that high estimation 
of his labours which Mr. Maloue expressed; and very soon 
discovered the advantage he might derive from the com^- 
municatiouij of a mind so richly stored* Mr* Malone waa 
ready and liberal in imparting his knowledge, which, on 
the other part, was most gratefully received* 

Mr* Steevens having published a second edition of bi» 
Shakspeare, iu 1773, Mr. Malone, in 1730, added two 
supplementary- volumes, which contained addir 

tioual notes, Sbakj»pcare*a poems, and seven plays which 
have been piscnbed to him*. There appears up to this 
time,^ have been no interruption to their frieadthip ; but^, 
on ibe contrary, Mr. Steevens, having formed a design.of 
reluuji^lining all future editorial Uboun, most liberally 
made a present to. Mr. Malone of bis,valuable collection of 
old plays, ,dec]larit?g tbst,]iie Umself was now become 
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dowager comnfientator/' It is painful to think that this 
harmony should ever have been disturbed, or that any thing 
should have created any variance between two such men, 
who were so well qualified to co-operate for the benefit of 
the literary world, Mabne, having continued his re¬ 
searches into all the topics which might serve to illustrate 
onr great dramatist, discovered, tiiat akhough much had 
been done, yet that much still remained for eritical indus¬ 
try ; and that a still more accurate collation of the early 
copies than had hitherto taken place was necessary towards 
a correct and faithful exhibition of the author's text. His 
materials accumulated so fast, that he determined to ap* 
pear before the world as an editor in form. From that mo¬ 
ment he seems to have been regarded with jealousy by the 
elder commentator, who appears to have sought an oppor¬ 
tunity for a rupture, which he soon afterwards found, or 
rather created. But it is necessary U> go back for a mo¬ 
ment, to point oat another of Mr, Malone's productions. 
There are few events in literary history more extraordinary 
in all its circumstances than the publication of the poems 
attributed to Rowley, Mr. Malone was firmly convinced 
that the whole was a fabrication by Chatterton; and, to 
support his opinion^ published one of the earliest pam¬ 
phlets which appeared in the course of this singular con¬ 
troversy, By exhibiting a series of specimens from early 
English writers, both prior and posterior to the period in 
which this supposed poet was represented to have lived, be 
proved that hb style bore no resemblance to genuine an¬ 
tiquity; and by stripping Rowley of hb antique garb, 
wlitch was easily done by the substitution of modern syno¬ 
nymous words in the places of those obsolete expressions 
which are sprinkled throughout these compositions, and at 
the same time intermingling some arch ecological phrases in 
the acknowledged productions of Chatterton, he clearly 
shdwed that they were all of the same character, and 
equally bore evident marks of modem versification, and a. 
modem structure of language. He was followed by Mr. 
Warton and Mr. Tyrwhitt, in hts second Appendix j and 
the controversy wat soon at azi end. While Mr« Malone 
waa engaged in his Sbak^pcare, he received from Mf, 
St^eveus u request of a most extraordinary nature. In 4’ 
third edition of Johnson aiid,K^tcevens*s Shakspeare, whicb 
had been published under the superintendance of Mr. 
Heed, in 1755, Mr. Malone had contributed some notes 
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in whleb Mr* Steevens’a opinion# were occasionaflj|f con-, 
trover ted* Theae lie waa now desired to retain in his new 
edition^ exactly as they stood before^ in order that Mr* S* 
might answer them. Mri Malone repliedi that he could 
maxe no auch proinbe; that he must feel himself at liberty 
to correct hi# observations^ where they were erroneous i 
tu enlarge them, where diey were defective; ond even to 
expunge them altogether, where, upon farther considera¬ 
tion, he was cojirinced they were wrong ; in short, he was 
bound to present bis work to the public as perfect as be 
could make it* But he added, that he was willing to traiis- 
luit every note of that description in its last state lo Mr* 
Steevens, before it went to press; that he might answer it 
if be pleased; and that Mr* Malone would even preclude 
liiinseif from the privilege of replying. - Mr* Steevens |3er* 
sisted in requiring that they should appear with all their im¬ 
perfection# on their head; and on this being refused, de-» 
dared that all communication on the subject of Shakspeard 
was at an end between them *. In 1790, Mr. Malone’s 
edition at last appeared; and was sought after and read 
with the greatest avidity* It is unnecessary to point out 
its merits ; the public opinion upon it has been long pro¬ 
nounced* Jt cannot indeed be,strictly said that it met 
with universal approbatioxi* Mr. Uitson appeared against 
it in an angry and scurrilous pamphlet, replete with mis¬ 
representations so gross, and so easy of detection, though 
calculated to mislead a careless reader, that Mr. Malone 
thought it worth his »hl]e to point them out in a letter 
which he published, addressed to his friend Dr* Farmer* 
Poor Ritaon, however, has not been the only one who ha# 
attempted to persuade the world that they have been mis¬ 
taken in Mr. Matnoe’s character as a critic. Mr. Horne 
Tooke in particular, who, whatever were Ills talents as a 
grammai'lan, or his knowledge as an Anglo-Saxon, had by 
no means an extensive acquaintance with the literature of 
Sbakspeare’s age, iias meiitionEKi Mr. Malone and Dr* 
Johnson with equal contempt, and immediately after pro¬ 
ceeds to*sneer at Mr. Tyrwhitt. It may readily be sup¬ 
posed that Mr. Malone would not feel very acutely the 
satire which associated him with such companions. But, 
to counterbalance these puny hostilities, his work gained 

* Thenff ptrtlcalsTf trv colleoUd from tbS cqmspoiidence «hicb pmsd 
bftmcfi vbLcli Bin Hslone {rretervfd. 
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the highest hestimooiei of .appUuse from all who were best 
<juali(ied lo judge upon the subject, end from men whose 
approbation any one .would be proud to obtain. Dr, J: 
Warton, in a most friendly letter, which accompanied a cii4. 
rjoua volume of old English poetry which had belonged to 
his brother Thomas^ and which he presented tu Mr. Ma* 
lone as the person for whom its fprmer posseiisor felt th« 
highest esteem and the most cordial regard^ observes to 
b'ltn that bis edition is by far, very far, the best tliat bad 
ever appeared. Professor JPorson, who^ as every one who 
knew him<:an testify, was by no means in tlie habit of be¬ 
stowing hasty or tlioughtless praise^ declared to Mr, Ma-* 
loners biographer, that he considered the Essay on the 
three parts of Henry the Sixth as one of the most convin¬ 
cing pieces of criticism that he had ever read; nor ffa» 
Mr. Burke less liberal in his praises. 

Having concluded his laborious work, Mr. Malone paid 
a visit to his friends in Ireland ; but soon after returned to 
his usual occupations in London, Acniditt his own numer^ 
pus and pressing avocations lie was not inattentive to the 
calls of friendship. In 1791 appeared Mr. Boswell's Life 
of Dr, Johnson, a work in which Mr. Malone felt at all 
times a very lively interest, and gave every assistance to 
its author during Its progress which it was in his power to 
bestow4 His acquaintance witli this gentleman comiuenced 
in 1735, when, happening accidentally at Mr. Baldwin's 
prmting*hr>use to be shewn a sheet of the Tour to the He^- 
brides, which contained Johnson's character, he was so 
much struck with the spirit and fidelity of the portrait, 
that be requested to be introduced to its writer. From 
this penod a friendship took place between them, which 
ripened into the strictest and most cordial intimacy, and 
lasted without interruptiou as long as Mr. Boswell lived. 
After his death, in 1795, Mr. Malone continued to show 
every mark of affectionate attention towards his family; 
and in every successive edition of Johnson's Life took 
the most unwearied pains to render it as much a^i possible 
correct and perfect. He illustrated it with many notes 
of his own, and procured many valuable communica¬ 
tions from hia friends, among whom its readers'will readily 
distinguish Mr. Bindley, Any account of^Mr/ Malone 
would be imperfect which omitted to mention his Jong in- 
^ timacy with that gentleman, who h not ^ rems^rkabl^ 
the possessor of one of the most valuable iLbrafics ia ibis 



country, as he is for the aceti rate ariiS ex ire in forma-' 
lion which enables him to use tt, and the benevolent po¬ 
liteness with which he ts always willing' to impart hia ktiow<- 
hdge to others. There was no one whom Malone 
mure cordially loved* 

In 1795 he was again called Forth to display tils zeal in 
defence of Shakspeave, against the contemptible fahrica* 
lions with which the Irelands endeavoured to delude the 
public. Although this imposture^ unlike the PLowleian 
poems, which were perfonnaiicen of extraordinary genitis, 
exhibited about the same proportion of talent as it did of 
. honesty, yet some per^^ons of no small name were hastily 
led into a belief of its authenticity* Mr# Malone saw 
through the falsehood of the whole from its commence^ 
ment; and laid bare the fruud, iu a pamphlet, which was 
written in the form of a letter to his friend lord Charle- 
inoiit, a nobleman witli whom he lived on the most intimate 
footing, and maintained a constant correspondence# It 
has been thought by some that the labour which he be¬ 
stowed upon this performance was mot'e than commensurate 
with the importance of the subject^ and it is true that a 
slighter effort would have been sulhcient to have over¬ 
thrown this wretched fabrication; but we have reason to 
rejoice that Mr. Mabne was led into a fuller discussion 
than was his intention at the outset; wc owe to it a work 
which, for acuteness of reasoning, and the curious and in¬ 
teresting view which it presents of English literature, wilt 
retain it* value long after the trash which it was designed 
to expose shall have been consigned to oblivion. Mr# Ma¬ 
lone, iu 1792, bad the misforiunc to lose hts admirable 
friend sir Joshua Reynolds, and his cKecutors, of whom 
Mr, Malone bad the honour to be one, having determined 
in 1797 to give the world a complete collection of bis 
^rks, he superintended the publication, and prefixed to 
it a very pleasing biographical sketch of their author. AU' 
though his attention was still principally directed to Shak- 
speare, and be was gradually accumulating a most valuable 
mass of materials for a new edition of that poet* be found 
time to do justice to another* He drew together, from. 
various sourceit the prose works of Drjdeu, whtcb, ai 
they bad Jain scattered about, and some of them appended, 
to works which were Little known, had never impressed, 
the general reader with that opinioti of their excellence, 
which they deserved; and published them in iSOO. The' 
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naiTAti^ which be prefixed ii a most impojrtant acceiiwdl 
to biogra|>hy. By acdre inquiry, and tnduacrioue and 
acute research, ha ascertained many particulars of his Mu 
and character that had been supposed to be irrecoverabW 
lost, and detected the falsehdod of many a traditionary tarn 
that had been carelessly repeated by former writers. In 
IHOS he prepared for the press a few productions of hit 
friend, the celebrated William Gerard Hamilton, with 
which be bad been entrusted by his executors; and pre-' 
fixed to this aho a brief but elegant sketch of hts life. In 
1811 his country was deprived of Mr. Windham. Mr. 
Malone, who equally admired and loved him, drew up a 
short memorial of his amiabie and illustrious friend, which 
originally appeared in the Gentleman*s Magazine; and 
was afterwards, in an enlarged and corrected state, printed 
in a small pamphlet, and privately distributed. But the 
kind biographer was tOo soon to want the generous tear 
he paid/* A gradual decay appears to have undermined 
his constitntiou; and when he was just on the point of 
going to the press witli bis new edition of Shakspeare, he 
was interrupted by an illness, which proved fatal; and, to 
the irreparable fosa of all who knew him, he died on the 
25th of May, 1812, in the TOth year of his age. In his 
last illness he was soothed by the tender and unremitting 
attentions of his brother, loid Sunderlin, and his youngest 
sister; the eldest, from her own weak state of health, vm 
debarred from this melancholy consolation. He left no 
directions about bis funeral; but bis brother, who was 
anxious, with affectionate solicitude, to execute every wish 
he bad formed, having inferred from something that dropt 
fVom him, that it was bis desire to be buried among his 
ancestors iu Ireland, his remains were 'conveyed to that 
country, and interred at the family seat of Baronstoti, in 
the ^county of Westmeath. 

Mr/ Malone, in his person, was rather under the middle 
size. The urbanity of his temper, and the kindness of his 
disposition, were depictured in his mild and placid coun* 
tenance. His manners vrere pecnliarly engaging. Accus.^ 
tomed from his earliest years to the society of those who 
were disdngutshed for their tunk or talent,^ be was at aJL 
times iu all companies eaay^ unembarrassed, aQd.uti-^ 
assuming.' It was impossible to meet btm^ even in the^ 
most casual intercourse, without recognizing the geonirtf . 
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and unaffected politeneEs of the gentleman born and bred, 
Hu conversation was in a high degree entertaining and in¬ 
structive | his knowledge was various and accurate^ and 
his mode of displaying it void of all vanity or pi'etension. 
Though he had little relish for noisy convivial meriimentt 
bis habits were social and his cheerfulness unifann and 
unclouded. As a scholar, be was liberany communicative. 
Attachedf from principle and convictioaf to the constitu¬ 
tion of his country in church and state, which his intimate 
acquaintance with it9 history taught him bow to value, he 
was a loyal subject, a sincere Ohriatian, and a true son of 
the Church of England. His heart was warm, and his 
benevolence active. His charity was prompt, but judicious 
and dUcnminuting ; not carried away by every idle or fic¬ 
titious tale of distresii, but anxious to ascertain the nature 
and source of real calamity, and indefatigable in his efforts 
to relieve it. His purse and his time were at all times 
ready to remove the sufferings, and promote the welfare of 
others, and as a friend he was warm and steady in Ills at¬ 
tachments. ‘ 

MALOUIM (PAi;t an eminent French chemist 

and physician, was born at Caen in 1701, and was the son 
of a counsellor, who sent him, when of a proper age, to 
study law at Paris. Young Malouin, however, as soon ms 
he arrived there, without ever informing his father, began 
the study of medicine, and pursued it with such success 
as well as secrecy, that on hU return home in 1730, (lia 
father, whom he had always satUfied in every respect as 
to moral conduct, expenses, and who expected to see 
him return as a licentiate in law, was astonished to find 
him a doctor of medicine, but was obliged at the same 
time to yield to a choice which indicated so much zeal 
and decision. Nor was this a new profession in the family, 
hts uncle and grandfather having both been physicians. 
After remaining at home about three years, he went again 
to Paris, and assisted Geoffroi in hia chemical lectures, 
and would probably have succeeded biiu bad he been on 
the spot when be died; but it was not until 1767 that he 
was appointed in the room of Astnic, who was the inime- 

1 From a ** Bio^r«phktl |l]« lmt« Ednonit MAlorte, etq.'' WFftt^a 

Vy JAlbb EtHwatl, fltq, of the Middtir Tfcoipte) ortstnolly for the OentlmBO’a 

but oflrrwardd vnlarj^rd and rrprir>t 4 fd for privitio dutribiitinn 
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for a icopy ot tliiH last oditioa of a rery inttruatiuj^ ■0c(.‘tLpaai£ Juiogra^hical 
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4iate successor of GeofFroi- At Paris* where he got iito 
practice^ it lay much among literary men* whom he found 
generally very incredulous iu the virtues of medicine. 
Malouin* who was a perfect enthuaiast in hia art* bad 
many contests with them on this account. When a certain 
great philosopher had been cured by taking Malouin'a pre¬ 
scriptions for a constderable time* and came to acknow-^ 
ledge the obligation^ Malou'm embraced him and ex^ 
claimed* ** you deserve to be sick.*’ (Vmu tits dignt 
'maladej. He could not* however* bear tho^e who* after 
being cured* indulged their pleasantries at the expence of 
the faculty, and he broke oiF his acquaintance with an 
eminent writer^ who had been his patient* on this account. 
On another occasion* when one of these wits with whom 
he had had a warm dispute about his favourite art* and 
had quarrelled* felt ill, Malouin sought him out* and 
hU first address was* 1 know you are ill* and tiiat your 
case has been improperly treated; 1 am now come to visit 
you* although 1 hate you; but 1 will cure you, and after 
that never see your face more*” and he kept his word in all 
these points. This was* however* in him pure enthusiasm* 
without any mixture of quackery^ His liberal conduct and 
talents were universally acknowledged* and he filled with 
great reputation the honourable offices of professor of me* 
dicine in the college of Paris* and physician in ordinary to 
the queen. He was also a member of the academy of 
sciences* and of our royal society. His love of medicine 
did not hinder him from paying equal attention to preven- 
tativea* and he was distinguished for a habit of strict tem¬ 
perance, which preserved his health and spirits to the ad¬ 
vanced age of seventy-seven* without any of its infirmities. 
His death was at last occasioned by a stroke of apoplexy* 
which happened Dec. 31* 1777. He left a legacy to the 
faculty on condition of their assembling once a year* and 
giving account of their labours and discoveries. His 
principal works were, 1. “Trahd de Chimiej" IT^^* J2ino. 
2. *'Chimie mediciuale*’’ 1755* 2 vols* i2mo* a work in 
a very elegant style* and including many valuable obser¬ 
vations. He wrote also several articles in the dictionary 
Des arts et metiers*” published by the academy of 
sciences* and the chemical part of the “ Encyclopedic.” \ 

1 E^ogif de* AcademleivDf, vgl* IL-^Dlct. Bin. 
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MALPIGHT (Marc£LLV&)| m It&liafi pti^ckn and 
anatomist, was born March 10, 16^39^ at CfevalcnoiVj near 
Bologna, in Italy, where he was taught Latin and anidied 
philosophy* In 1&49, losing his parents, and being obliged 
to choose bb own method of Hfe, he determined lo ■ppiy 
himself to physic, The unirersity of Bologna wi^ then 
supplied with very learned professors in that science-, par* 

w Massari, and Andrew Mariano, under 
Malpighi in a short time made great 
progress In physic and anatomyi After he had finished 
the usual course, he was admitted doctor of physic, April 6, 
I653„ fa 1655 Massart died, a loss which Malpighi 
severely felt, as independent of hb esteem for him as a 
master, he had become more nearly related to him by mar* 
rying his sister* In 1658, the senate of Bologna gave him 
a professorship, which he did not long hold j for the same 
year the graml duke of Tuscany invited him to Fisa, to be 
professor of physic there* Here he contracted a strict 
friendship with Borelli, whom he subsequently owned for 
his master in philosophy, and to whom he ascribed all the 
discoveries which he afterwards made* They dissected 
animals together, and it was in this employment that be 
found the heart to consist of spiral fibres; a discoveiy, 
which has been ascribed to Borelli in his posthumous works* 
The air of Pisa not agreeing with Malpighi, be continued 
there but three yeara: and, in 1659, returned to Bologna 
to resume hU former posts, notwithstanding the advan- 
tageous'offers which were made him to stay at Pisa. In 
1663 be was sent for to Messina, in order to succeed Peter 
Gastello, first professor of physic, who was just dead* It 
was with reluctance that be went thither, though the sti¬ 
pend was great; and although he was prevailed on at last 
by his friend Borelli, to accept it, yet in 1666 he returned 
to Bologna* In 1669 he was elected a member of the 
royal society of London, with which he ever after kept a 
correspondence by letters, and couirnunicated his disco¬ 
veries in anatomy* Cardinal Pignatelli, who had known 
him while he was legate at Bologna, being chosen pope iu 
1691, under the name of Innocent XH* immediately sent 
for him to Home, and appointed him his physician. In 
1694 be was admitted into the academy of the Arcadians 
at Home* July the 35tb, of tbe same y ea^; he had a ht, which 
struck half his body with a pmlyals; and, November the 
29th following, he had anotheri of which he died the same 


ticulari^ Bartholome 
whose inatructiona 
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day, m his 67tli year* His remaips were embalmed, anti 
conveyed to Boio^a, where they were interred with great 
funer^ honours ia the church of St. Gregoty^ and a statue 
was erected to his memory, Malplgh^ is described as a 
man of a serious and melancholy temperament, which is 
confirmed by bis portrait in the meeting-room of the royal 
society at Somerset^house. He was indefatigable in the 
pursuit of knowledge, on the sure ground of experience 
and observation, ever candid in bis acknowledgments to 
those who had^ given him any information, and devoid of 
all ostentation or pretensioti on the score of his own merits* 
He ranks very high among the philosophers of the physio* 
logical age in which he lived, when nature began to be 
studied instead of books, and the dreaais of the schools. 
Hence arose the discoveries of the circulation of the blood, 
the absorbent system of tbe animal body, and the true 
theory of generation. To such improvements the investi¬ 
gations of Maipighj, relative to the anatomy and tran3<- 
formation of insects, particularly the silk-worm, and the 
developement of the chick in the egg. Lent no smalt aid. 
From these inquiries be was led to the anatomy and physio* 
logy of plants, in which be is altogether an original, as 
well as a very profound, observer* His line of study was 
the same as that of Grew, but these pJiilosophers laboured 
independent of each other, and their frequent coincidence 
exinces the accuracy of both* 

The first work which he published in 1661, and which 
was afterwards frequently reprinted, comprised hU micro¬ 
scopical observations relative to the Intimate structure of 
the lungs, and was entitled Observauones AnatomicEs de 
Pulmonibus,*’ fol* He published separate tracts concerning 
the brain, the tongue, the external organ of touch, the 
otnentum, throat, and the adipose ducts, between the years 
1G61 and 1665; and subsequently, other tracts, respecting 
the structure of the viscera, the kidneys, spLeen, liver, 
membranes of the brain, 

In i66d, when he became a fellow of our royal society, 
his essay " de formatione puUi in ovo** was first printed, in 
London, in quarto, as well as his remarks on tbc Botnbyx*' 
or silk’worm, and De GtanduLis conglobatis,” forming fats 
three Dissertationes Epistolic®.” His “ Anatouie Plan- 
tarum,*’ addressed to the royal society, accompanied by 
observations on the incubation of the egg, was published 
by tliat learned h:>dy in folio, with many plates, in 1675 
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pxid 1679. Hb works were republished at London in 16H6| 
makuig two folio volumes; and more correctly at AmsteTiF 
dam, in 16S7, 4to, and a poathumous volume appeared 
here, accompanied with an account of his life, in 1697, of 
which a re-impreaaion waa given at Venice, and another at 
Leyden, the ensuing year. Some other dissertatlona are 
to be found in the ** Bibliotheca Anatomica,'' published by 
Le Cierc and Mangel at Geneva in 1685; especially 
Cornuum Vegetation e,” ** DeUtero et VWlparorum Avis ;** 
apd Epistolffi qiieedam circa illam de ovo dissertatio- 
nem.*’ His only medical work, Consultationum Medi- 
cinalium Centnria prima,'^ was edited by Gaspari, in 
171^, 4to, Patau* He is not, indeed, distinguished as a 
practitioner, but he deserves praise for pointing out the 
mischiefs of blood-letting, in the malignant epidemics 
prevalent in Italy in his time* An edition of the whole of 
his works was printed at Venice, in 1763, in folio, by 
Gavinetli. ^ 

MALUS (Stephen Louis), a distinguished mathema¬ 
tician, philosopher, and Diilitary engineer, was born at 
Paris July 23, 1775. His first education was principally 
directed to classical and polite literature, and at seventeen 
years of age he composed a tragedy in Bve acts, called 

The Death of Cato^*' These pursuits, however, did not 
prevent him from a study apparently not very compatible, 
that of the mathematics; for at the above age he passed an 
examination which gained him admittance into the school 
of engineers. After having distinguished himself there by 
his genius tor analysis, he was about to leave it in quality 
of o^cer of military engineers, but was rejected on politi¬ 
cal groundsj and as this repulse deprived him of all hope 
of promotion there, he repaired to the army in the north, 
where be was incorporated in the 15th battalion of Paris, 
and was erqployed as a common soldier in the fortiheations 
of Dunkirk* The officer of engineers, who superintended 
those work$, perceiving that Mains was deserving of a 
better Station, represented hU merits to the government, 
and he was recalled and sent to the Polytechnic school, 
where he was soon appointed to the analytic course in the 
pbsencG of M. Mougo* Being now re-established in his 

^ liilvpr^AteJ to liij <'{>ti£rv Pwlhumt^” LonH. 1697*—R«ei*i Cyct^pEdia. 
T^FSbroni Vito ItilDrniu, vol* lU..-^Ic«rQnp toL IV.—Wnfd'i Pm- 

fnioc^ p. 330.—Tlidibiob's iiljft. of ll|« Society*—Eloy, Oict. Hitt d* ^ 

ASedii^ifte. 
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former rank al the date of bis Brst nomination, he suc¬ 
ceeded almoat immediately to that of captain, and was em¬ 
ployed at the flchool at Metz ms professor of mathematicB. 

It WEB at this period (I7d7), that hU military career 
commenced, and in the army of the Sambre and Meuse 
he was present at the passage of U)e Rhine, The same 
year he formed an attachment to the lady who afterwards 
became his wife* She was the daughter of the chancellor 
of the university of Giessen; but honour and duty pre- 
veated him from then realising bis wishes^ He was ob¬ 
liged to embark for Egypt, and assisted at the battles of 
Chebreis, and of the Pyramids, He was chosen member 
of the Institute of Cairo, but his life was too active and 
busy to allow him to indulge his taste for the sciences. 
One only occasion presented itself, of which he knew how 
to take advantage. In a reconnoitre on which ho was or¬ 
dered along with M. Lef^vre, engineer of bridges and 
causeways, be had the satisfaction to discover a branch of 
the Nile, hitherto unknown to travellers, and to draw a 
description and map of a country vvhere no Frenchman had 
penetrated since the crusades; and the memoir which he 
wrote on this subject forms part of the hrsi volume of La 
Decade Egyptienne/* But it was as a military engineer 
that he principally distinguished himself during thU me¬ 
morable expedition, particularly during the dangers of all 
kinds which attended him in Syria, and at the siege of 
El-Harisch, and Jaffa, where he hlled tiie office of en¬ 
gineer. After the capture of this town, he received or¬ 
ders to repair the fortidcations, and to establish military 
hospitals. Here he was attacked by the plague, of which 
be had the good fortune to cure himself without any fo¬ 
reign assistance. Scarcely recovered, he hastened to Dfi-^ 
mietta on business, and from thence mai-ched against the 
Turks who had landed at Lisbech ; and was present at the 
battle of Heliopolis and Coraim, and at the siege of Cairo. 
After other movements, which will be found in the history 
of that expedition, he embarked atAbouktr, and arrived 
in France in Oct. ISOU 

Although exhausted by so many fatigues, and by the 
dreadful diseases which had. undermined bis constitution, 
he did not neglect his promise to hla mistress, but married 
her soon after hU arrival, and their union, though short, 
was happy. About the time of his marriage, Malus gained 
new celebrity by a work in which Ite treated all the opti- 
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cal questions ^hich depend on geometry, and in be 

expounded and calculated all the phenomena of reflection 
and retractu^n, and followed the ray of .light through all its 
various courses. This production cahed the attention of 
the learned to the pbecnomcnon of double refraction, which 
had occupied Huygeqs and Newton; and hopes were en¬ 
tertained of obtaining an explanation of a fact which had 
defied the penetration of the greatest geniuses. The In- ' 
stitute of France made it the subject of a prize, which 
Malus gained, and shewed that to the analytical knowledge 
of which he had given proofs in his first work, he could 
unite fhe patience, the skiltj and the sagacity, which con¬ 
stitute a great philosopher. By very nice experimeuts he 
discovered a remarkable and totally unknown property of 
light, that is, the resemblance between the lo^sfone and 
^ particle of light, the latter of which he found to acquire 
polarity and a determined direction* This success opened 
the doors of the Inatitute to him, where he supplied the 
place of a pbiloi«opher whose name had been immortalized 
by a brilliant discovery (Montgolfier). 

Malus was a member of the legion of honour, and under 
director of the fortifications at Antwerp in 1804^ under- 
director of the barracks in the department of the Seine, in 
1809; member of the commictee of fortifications, and ma* 
jor of engineers, in 1810. In iS 11 he second in com¬ 
mand, director of the studies of the Polytechnic school, in 
which be performed for several years, to the satisfaction of 
the directors and pupils, the arduous duties of examiner. 
These various occupaiions did not prevent him from conti¬ 
nuing abo ingenious experiments on which his fame was to 
be chiefiy founded, and which procured him the Copiey 
piedal from our royal society« 

The activity of Malus wa.^ equal to so many difierent 
pursuits. Though he carried in his habit the seeds of that 
severe illness which was so soon to terminate bis life, 
scarcely a week elapsed without his submitting to the Insti¬ 
tute new fruits of his researches^, and his name being at¬ 
tached to the pha^numenon of polarised light, which he 
discovered, all future discoveries of this kind must recall 
the remembrance of the philosopher who first opened this 
new road, and- who, if he had lived, would have probably 
completed the theory of light. He died February 24tb, 
J S12; Id the thirty-seventh year of bis age, a loss which 
cannot be suScieutly deplored, as his learning, his genius. 
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and indeffttigAble indnttry, afforded every bope that 
length of yean would- have added to hi^ discoverlmj and 
ejctended the boundaries of science* His discovery of the 
polarisation of light by oblique reflectioTi b perhaps the 
moat important that optics has received since the dbcoveiy 
of the achromatic telescope*^ 

MALVE^7DA (Thomas), a learned Douiinican^ bom 
hi 1566^ at Xativa, taught philosophy and divinity with 
great reputation in his order. Baronius^ bearing of hb 
abilities, persuaded his general to send for hini to Home, 
that he might have the benefir of hb advice* Malvenda 
accordingly gave Bareniu? great assistance, and was em¬ 
ployed, at the same time, to correct all the ecclesiastical 
books of his order, which be did with much ac^enracy. He 
died May 7, 1629, at Valencia in Spain, aged sixty-three. 
Hb most esteemed works are, a treatise De Anti-Cbriato,*' 
the best edition of which is that of Valencia, 1621, folio; 
“ A new Version of the Hebrew Text of the Bible, with 
Notes,’* Lyons, 1650, 5 vols. folio; Annales Ordinb 
rrscdicatorum,'* Naples, 1627, folio.* 

MALVEZZI (.ViaGiL), comnionly called the marqub 
Malvezzi, an Italian writer of eminence, was born of a 
noble family at Bologna, in 151)9* After liaving finished 
his classical and philosaphical studies, he applied to the 
law, and became a doctor in that faculty in L6I6, although 
not quite seventeen years of age. After this he cultivated 
other sciences, and spent some time and pains upon phy¬ 
sic, mathematics; and divinity. He even did not neglect 
astrology; m favour of which he always entertained high 
prejudices, although he affected outwardly lo despise it. 
Music and painting were also among the arts in which he 
exercised himself for hb amusement. He afterwards be¬ 
came a soldier, and served muler the duke Feria, governor 
of the Milanese. Philip the Fourth of Spain employed 
him in several affairs, and adniitted him into his council 
of war. Letters, however, occupied a good part of hij 
time, and he was member of the academy of the Gelati at 
Bologna. He was the author of ^^al works in Spanish 
and Italian: among the latter vwre, Dbcoiirses upon 
the first book of Tacitus's Annals,” which he composed at 
the age of twenty-three, and dedicated to Ferdinand 11. 

^ Katitic hiaLorique par M* W Chera1r«r Betunttre* rraJ it the Ipitilmte df 
France, Jan. IS!4 ; and nblSgipfljr couitntuiiciUfidi bjr Dr. KtUy of Fimbury* 
cquue, < Dvpiq.—Honri. 
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great duke of Tuscany. There is a great shew of leam^ 
ing in it f too much, indeed, for there are many quotations 
from tbe fathers and scripture, which have but little to do 
with Tacitus and modern politics^ There are also in it 
certain logical distinctions, and subtile reasonings, which 
savour of pedantry, and had better become a profesaor of 
philosophy, than a writer upon government and state- 
alfairs* He died at Bo-logna, Aug* II, 1654. His dis- 
courses upon Tacitus were translated and publUbed in 
Kngiiah, by sir H. Baker, Land* 1642, folio. His Davide 
perseguitato^’ was translated by Robert Ashley, 1647, in 
11 ^ 0 ) 0 ; his Romulus and Tarquin," by lord H* Cary, 
163S, l2mo; and his “ Successidellamonarcfaiadi Spagna” 
by Uobert Gentilis, 1647, 12mo*^ 

MAMBRUN (Peteh), an ingeniousand learned French 
Jesuit, who has written^Latin poetry, was born in the dio* 
cese of Clermont, in 1581, He was one of the most ambi¬ 
tious imitators of Virgil ^ and wrote in the same measure, 
the same number of books, and in the three difierent kinds 
to which that illustrious poet applied himself Thus we 
have of Mambrun, “ Eclogues,** “ Georgies, or four books 
upon the culture of the soul and the understanding and 
an heroic poem in twelve books, entitled ** Constantine, 
or idolatry overthrown. We cannot, however, say that he 
has imitated the genius and judgment of Virgil as well as 
he has hts exterior form and ceconomy. He is, indeed, 
allowed to have had great talents for poetry, and was a 
good critic, as he has sufRciently shewn in a Latin Peri^ 
patetic dissertation upon an epic poem ; so that it is not 
without some foundation that Menage has called him ** a 
great poet, as well a» a gre^t critic**’ His ** Peripatetic 
dissertation" was published at Paris, 1652, 4to; his Con¬ 
stantine,” at Amsterdam, 16J9, in t2mf>; hts “ Eclogues 
and Georgies/' at Fleclie, 1661, in l2iiio; in which year 
also he died, aged eighty,' 

, MAN (James), a schoolmaster of considerable learning, 
but chieBy known as the antagonist of the celebrated Rud* 
diman, was born about the beginning of tbe last century, 
at Whitewreatb, in the parish of Elgin, and county of 
Murray, and was educat^, first at the parish school of 
Longhride, and aRerwards at King's college, Aberdeen, 
where be took his degree of master of arts in 1721, He 
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ftAermrcb appointed icboolmaster of the pariih school 
of Touchy in the couoty of Aberdeen; and-at length, in 
1742, mastei‘‘of the poor^s bospiu), in the city of Abet- 
deen. While in this station, his zeal for the character of 
the rery celebrated Scotch historian and poet, Buchanan, 
led him to join the party of Scotch scholars, politicians, 
and writers, who were dissatished with Rudd I man's edition 
of Buchanan's works, published in 1715, 2 vdIb. folio, and 
be determined himself to ^\ve a new edition more agreeable 
to the views he entertained of Buchanan as a historian, 
which, he being a staunch presbyterian, were of course 
adverse to Kuddiman's well known sentiments. In the 
mean time he thought it necessary to show the errors and 
deflects of Huddiman's edition, and accordingly published 
a work, the title of which will give the reader some idea of 
iu contents: ** A censure and examination of Mr. Tho-^ 
teas Kuddioian^s philological notes on the works of the 
great Buchanan, more particularly on the history of Scot¬ 
land ; in which also, most of the chronological and geo¬ 
graphical, and many of the historical and political notes, 
are taken into consicleration. In a letter to a friend. Ne¬ 
cessary for restoring the true readings, the graces and 
beauties, and for understanding the true meaning of a vast 
number of passages of Buchanan's writings, which have 
been so foully corrupted, so miserably defaced, so grossly 
perverted and misunderstood : Containing many curious 
particulars of his life, and a vindication of his character 
from many gross calumnies,” Abci'deen, 1751. This work, 
which extends to 574 pages small octavo, forms a very ela¬ 
borate examination of Ruddiman's edition, not only as re¬ 
ferring to classical points, but matters of history, and U 
distinguished throughout by an unjustifiable contempt for 
Kuddiman's knowledge and talents. Blameahle as this 
was, and as his style generally b, he evidently proves that 
he was no mean verbal critic, and that iiU researches into 
the history of Buchanan and his works had been very ex¬ 
tensive. With a better temper he might have proved an 
antagonist; more worthy of Uuddiman's serious attention. 
The latter, however, replied in 1754, in a pamphlet en¬ 
titled ** Antiensia, or a Dbenssion of the scurrilous and 
tpalicious libel published by one James Man of Aberdeen,** 
ft VO, which waa followed by Audi alteram partem; or a 
further vindication of Mr. Thomas Buddiman's edition of 
the great Buchanan's works,'* 1756, ftro. Both these contain 
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an abJe vindicatioa of tbe author; but the fetter is parti- 
cuferly vatuahle^ on account of the critical remarks Rud- 
diman ofFera on BurmaD'a philological tiotea on Buchanan. 

Mr. Man died in ITGJ. In prirate life bia character was 
highty respected, and his manners were amiable. He was 
a very useful superintendent of the poor^s hospital, to 
which be left more than half the little property he bed ac- 
cumufeted. He had made collections for an edition of Ar* 
thur Johnston^s poems, which were in the hands of the late 
profesi^or Thomas Gordon of Aberdeen, and had been en¬ 
couraged by many clergymen to undertake the history of 
the church of Scotland, for which task he was well quali¬ 
fied by bis learning and diligence* The only undertaking, 
liowever, which he lived to accomplish, although not to 
publish, was his edition of Buchanan's History, published 
in 1762, Bvo. Whatever may be the defects in this edition, 
we do not mention it as any honour to Buchanan's country¬ 
men, that it is the last which has appeared. ^ 

MANA HA (Probpeb), a statesman and elegant writer, 
was born at Borgo Taro, a small town of the dukedom of 
Parma, on tbe 14th April, 1714* He was the eldest son 
of Marcel marquis ofO/z a no, of an ancient family amongst 
the Parmesan nobility, and of a lady nanted Pellegrini, of 
birth equally illustrious. Aa soon as lie arrived at an age 
competent for a learned education, he was placed in the 
college of Parma, where he went through all his studies 
with assiduity and success; and in the earliest period of 
his youth displayed that peculiar fondness for the belles 
lettres and fine arte, which afterwards constituted his pre¬ 
dominant and almost excUisive passioiii On quitting col¬ 
lege, he repaired to his native place, where his father, 
with a view of giving him some knowledge of domestic 
economy, associated him in the management of his targe 
estate, and thus gave him for xome time rather more occu¬ 
pation than was compatible with his literary pursuits. After 
his father's death be married a lady of noble birth, of the 
name of Antim; and soon added to hk odver occupations 
that of superintending the educatjon of his children, tn 
this way Jie spent many years, on his njanorof Borgo Taro, 
and occaslonely gave specimens of his talents in painting 
and poetry. HU performances in tlie former sut were not 
numerous or highly dUtingiiisbed, and were only intended 


1 Chilmers^ Life of ftuddidisDr p. . 
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aj presenta to hii friends; but tti poetry be reached, tbo 
highest degree of merit, and seemed to have well availed 
himself of those favourable circumstances which the spirit 
of the age had introduced. The abb6 Frugoni was then 
one of the most conspicuous leaders of the new poeticat 
band; and having fixed hie residence at Parma, he natu¬ 
rally became^ in that small metropolis, the head of a school^ 
ill which, by exploding the frequent antitheses, the inHa- 
tioit of style, the wan ton ness of conceits, and the gigantic 
strains of imagination, he introduced an easy, reguiar, 
descriptive, sentimental, and elegant poesy, and what was 
more remarkable, gave to blank verse a strength and bar* 
tnony till then unknown* Mr, Manara, although a pro¬ 
fessed admirer of Frugoni and hU disciples, did not ch6o*e 
to be of their number as far as regarded their enthusiasm, 
imagery, rapidity of thoughts, and Luxury of vetsihcation* 
He was conscious that his own poetical fire was like bis 
temper, endowed with gentleness and sensibility; and with 
this spirit wrote those elegant eclogues, which soon proved 
rivals to the pastoral songs of the celebrated Pompel i and 
in the opinion of the best judges, united the flowing style 
of Virgil with the graces of Anacreon* His sonnets, too, 
though not numerous, might be put in oompetition with 
those of Petrarch* 

During his retreat also, he wrote his very excellent trans¬ 
lation of the Bucolics of Virgil,^ which was thought to dis¬ 
play taste, elocution, harmony, and such an happy sub¬ 
stitution of the Italian for the Latin graces, as to give it 
the double appearance of a faithful translation and an ori¬ 
ginal composition* it rapidly went through several editions, 
and raised the name of the author to the hrst rank among 
lijs contemporaries In the art of poetry* 

la 1749, and the thirty-firth year of his age, Maoara 
was called to town by his sovereign, and the place to which 
be was appointed, the ^rst he had filled at court, was ad¬ 
mirably adapted to his temper* No sooner had the high*- 
spirited Infant Don Philip become the pact he possessor of 
that principality, than he thought of reviving the languid 
progress of scientthc and literary purnutts i and instituted 
that famous academy of arts, which, except tbo^e of Rome 
and Bologna, was soon accounted the best in Italy. He 
himself was appointed academieian and counsellor, invesEed 
with a vote; and he greatly distinguished himself, as might 
be expected, m the sessions of the society, and in the 
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annual speeches on the,solemn dbtiibutton of its premiumi/ 
The first minister of state, marquis of Felin, a man of 
great discernment and sagacity, was-not long in perceiving 
that Manara, by his uncommon abilities, was entitled to 
higher honours and employments at court* Accordingly^ 
in 1760 he appointed him a chamberlain of the royal houses 
and soon after, superinteiidant of the newly-projected high 
road, through that lofty branch of the Apennines which 
connects the Ligurian with the Parmesan dominious; and 
from that dme he was gradually promoted to more con¬ 
spicuous and important places* He succeeded the abb£ 
de Condillac in the education of the young Infant [his late 
royal highness) Ferdinand, and acquitted htmsdf of this 
task to the complete satisfaction of his friends and coun¬ 
trymen* The amiable prince himself was so duly sensible 
of his services in this respect that he rewarded him with 
an extraordinary pension for life, and with the eminent 
dignity of first chamberlain of his royal family* 

From (767 to iTItl his farther advancements were so 
rapirl, that we can only slightly glance at them* The ce¬ 
lebrated Theatin Paciaudi being directed to new model the 
university of Parma, he established it on the same plan as 
that of Turin : he invested a committee of secular clergy¬ 
men with the power of directing all moral and rdigious 
concerns in it, and another committee of lay noblemen, 
under the name of magistracy of reform, with that of su¬ 
perintending all its temporal and economical transactions* 
Manara was appointed one of these magistrates, with the 
additional prerogative of being the exclusive director of 
that branch of the establishment which was called the 
royal college of noblemen, and in this double capacity be 
answered the most sanguine expectations* In 1771 he 
was appointed counsellor of state to his royal highness, 
and iti 1773 was sent ambassador to the court of Turin, for 
the purpose of felicitating his late Sardinian majesty on 
his accession to the crown* 

ft reflects no email honour on him, that during these 
numerous occupations in the court and in the state, from' 
1749 to 1773,- he wrote his masterly translation of the 
Georgies of hU favourite Latin poeL Thi3 great success 
of hVs former essays <m the Bucolics, inspired him with the 
design of some farther sknilar exertions of his powers; but 
he had no sooner written the first two bucks, than he was., 
trusted with a charge utterly incompatible with his literary 
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ivocatioDa, as \t deprived him af any tolerable degree of 
leisure; being in 1779 appointed tutor to the infant here¬ 
ditary prince, don Luigi> the late king of Etruria. He 
was not, however, buffered to remain long in thU employ-■ 
ment, being before the expiration of three years, appointed 
minister of state, to which he acceded with great reluc¬ 
tance, and at length his age being too much Evinced to 
suffer him to continue, he solicited, and obtained from hi# 
sovereign permission to retire* His retreat was attended 
by the warmest mark of good-will from the court, by all 
the honours suitable to his station, and by an additional 
pension* 


Soon after his retreat from the ministry, tliough he had 
already reached the sixty-ninth year of his age, lie thought 
of bestowing his now uninterrupted leisure on the transla-^ 
tion of the other two books of the Georgies, a performance 
for which, owing to his past occupations, no hopes perhaps 
were entertained by the public. This task he actually 
performed with so much care, attention, and zeal, that 
these last two books were decidedly better translated than 
the two former; a truth of which the respectable writer 
himself was so convinced, that he carefully revised, and 
almost totally altered the preceding part of his work. This 
uncommon zeal, however, was attended by a fata) conse^ 
quence; for being determined to copy, as be did, the 
whole manuscript with his own band, be fell into a giddi¬ 
ness which prevented him from any literary labour during 
the last days of his life, and scarcely left him the power of 
perusing histoncal books and periodical works for the sake 
of amusement. 


Although Manara never wrote any large work in prose, 
his letters to bis friends and relatives were considered as a 
model of epistolary style. He must have kept up indeed 
a large correspondence with his poetical contemporaries of 
Italy, as it was his custom to shew his compositions previous 
to publication, to the most intelligent persons, and to 
listen with docility to their respective opinions. Canonkt, 
Mazza, Pagnini, and many others were of the number* 
To the last mentioned poet, already celebrated as the 
translator of Theocritus and Anacreon, he was indebted 
for some valuable hints when about to publish liis translar 
tion of the Georgies. The marquis Prosper Manana died 
Oct. IS, ISOO* All his poetical works, with bU life by 
Mr. Cerati» (from whieh the preceding account h abridged} 
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were published m the foHowing ISOly in 4 elegftAt 

little velumest by the celebrated Badetii.' ^ 

MANBY (Peter), a Roman catholic writer^ wastheiott 
of lieutenant-colonel Manby^ and after being educated at 
the university of Dubliu, became chaplain to Dr Miobael 
Boyle, archbishop of Dublin, and at length dean of Oerry^ 
During4be reign of James £L in 3 636^ being disappoint^ 
of a bishopric, which he had hopes of obtaining by means 
of the lord prim ate, he attempted to rise by popish interest, 
and publicly enibraced that religion^ in vindication of 
tvhich he wrote several books. But the ferolution pre¬ 
venting the accomplishment of his wishes, he removed to 
France, and thoiice to England, and died at London in 
]f>97. He wrote A Letter to a Nonconformist lutnister/* 
Land, 1677, 4to* 2. “A brief and practical Discourse on 
Abstinence ill Lent,” Dubliu, 1682, 4to. 3, Of Con-^ 
fesision to a lawful Priest,” &c» Loud, 1686, 4to* 4, “The 
Considerations which obliged Peter Manby, Dean of Derry, 
to embrace the Catholic religion. Dedicated to the Lord 
Primate of Ireland,” Dublin, 16S7. ThU was ably an¬ 
swered by Mr. William King, afterwards archbishop of 
Dublin, and by Dr. Clagett in England. Manby replied 
to Mr. King, in “A reformed Catechism in two Dialogues,” 
the first only of which appeared in 1687, and was answered 
by King.* 

MANCJNELLl (Antohio), an Italian grammarian, pOet, 
and orator, was born at Velitri, in 1452, He taught clas¬ 
sical learning in different parts of Italy with considerable 
success. He published in 1492 a poem entitled “ Silva 
vits sues,” or an account of his own life, which Meusche- 
nius reprinted, in J735, in thehrst volume of his collection, 
emitlea ** Vita& summorum dif^nitate et eruditione viro- 
rum.” He was distinguished also by some other poems, 
aa “de Florihus, de Figuris, da Poetica virtute.” 2. “ £pi- 
grami^” published at Venice in 1500, in 4to. 3, Notea upon 
aocne of the classic authors. He died some time aRetf 
1506 ; but the story of bis having his hands cut and 
hta tongue eat out, by order of the pope Alexander.VL' 
for having made an insotent speech to'him, and which was ' 
related by Piaccius lllyricu^ appears to be viithout fouUi# 
dation. * 

- r ' : ■ ■ ' ■ 

^ Bsld*ui^l Journal fnV II. * H«rrii> edJdoiLor Wirt^. ^ 

Mortri.->-d«D^ Dict;.-.«-Ntceron^ fol. }£X3tVllt. ^ 
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MANDEVILE (Sir John)', r celebrated EngtUh irm * 
veller, waa born at St. Alb^n'a, in the beginning of the 
fuuiteenth century, of a family whnse ancestor is said to 
have come into England with William the Conqueror. 
Leiand, who calls this knight M^tg^iotfUianttSf affirms that 
he was a proficient in theolt^, natural philosophy, and 
physic, before he left England, in 1322, to visit ^reigti 
countries* He returned, ^ter having been long reputed > 
dead, at the end of thirty-four years, when very few 
people knew him; and went afterwards to Liege, where 
It seems he passed under the name of Joannes de Barhamt 
and where he died, according to Vossius, who has recorded 
the inscription qo his comb, Nov. 17, 1372* His design 
seems to have been to commit to writing whatever he had 
readier heard, or knew, concerning the places which he saw,^ 
or has nteivtionednn bis book. Agreeably to this plan, 
has described monsters from Pliny, copied miracles from le¬ 
gends, and related, without quotation, stories from authors 
who nre now ranked among writers of romances and apo¬ 
cryphal history, so that many or most of the fabehoods in 
his work property belong to antecedent relators, but who 
wore certainly considered as creditable authors at the tinie 
he wrote. 

Sir John Mattdevile visited Tartary about half a century 
after Marco Polo, who was there in 1272. in this interval 
a Lcue or fabulotis account of that country, collected by a 
cordelier, one Oderic D'Udin, who set out in 1313, and 
returned in 1330, was published in Italian, by Guillaumo 
de Salanga, in the second volume of Ramusio, and in 
Latin and English by Hakluyt. It U suspected that sir 
John made too much use of this traveller's papers i and it 
is cerialn that the compilers of the Histoire Generale 
dea Voyages” did not think out English knighPs book so 
original, or so worthy of credit, as to give any account of 
it in their ejEcellent collection. Sir John indeed honestly 
acknowledges that hb book was made partly of hearsay^ 
and partly of his own knowledge; and he prefaces bis most 
improbable relations with some such words aa these, iAet 
stynCf or men seyn^ tut J have not sene it* His book, faow^ 
ever, was submitted to the examinatton of the pope's 
council, and it was published after that examination, with 
the approbation of the pope, as Lelaiid thinks, of Urban Y* 
Leland also affirms that sir John Mandevile bad the repu** 
tadon of being consoiepdoas man, and that be bad 
Vtii. XXL Q 
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religiously declined an honourable alliance to the Soldanrof 
Egypt, whose daughter he might have espoused, if he 
would have abjured Christianity. It is likewise very cer^ 
ui» that many things in his book, which were looked upon 
as fabulous for a long timci have been since verlhed be^ 
yond all doubt. We give up his men of hfty feet high, 
but hb hens that bore wool are at this day very well known, 
under the name of Japan and silky fowls, &c. Upon the 
wUole, there does not appear to be any very good reason 
why sir John Mandevile should not be believed in any 
thing that be relates on his own observation. Ha was, as 
may be easily credited, an extraordinary linguist, and 
wrote bis book in Latin, from which he translated it into 
French, and from French into English, and into Italian ; 
aitd Vossius says that he knows it to be in Belgic and Ger- 
jiian^ The English edition has the title of The Voiyage 
and Travaileof Sir John Maundevile, knight, which treatetb 
of the way to Hierusalem, and marvayles of lude,” &c. 
Lond. I 4to, reprinted in same form, and again in 
1727, 8vo^ Ail these are in the Bridsh Museum, together 
with copies of the French, Spanish, Latin, and Italian. 
Of the Jast there are two editions, printed at Venice in 
1537 and 1567, both in 6vo. The original English MS* 
is in the Cotton library. The English editions are the 
most valuable to us, as written ia the very language used 
by our countrymen three hundred years ago, at a time 
when the orthography of the English language was so little 
fixed, that it seems to have been the fashionable affecta¬ 
tion of writers, to shew their wit and scholarship by spelling 
the same words in the greatest variety of ways imagitmhle. 
The reader will be amused by Addison^s pretended disco* 
very of sir John Mandevilf^s MSS. and the pleasant fiction 
of “ the freezing and thawing of several short speeches 
which sir John made in the territories of Nova Zembla.’' 
This occurs in the Tatler, No. 254, the note upocr^which 
h&s principally furnisbed us with the above accounL' 

MAN0E VILLE (Beanaad de), an author of temporary 
celebrity in the last century for his writings, was born 
about 1670, in Holland, where ^ he studied physic, and 
took the degree, of doctor in that faculty^ He afterwards 
came over into England, and wrote several books, not 

j H » i 

t Tatler, vi^b AnQ^Utioai, vel. IT. eJit. iSOS.^VcMiai die Hirt. 
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vrlthont ingenuity, but »ome of them were justly con-> 
:»iilere(i &s likely to produce a bad effect upon society, Jn 
1709 he published hb ** Virgin Unmasked^ or A dialogue 
.between an old maiden aunt and her niece, upon love, 
marriage,** &c, a piece not very likely to increase virtue 
and innocence among hU female readers. In 1711 came 
out his ** Treatise of the hypocondriac and hysteric pas¬ 
sions, vulgarly called the hyppo in men, and the vapours 
in women,** This work, which is divided into three dia¬ 
logues, may be read with amusement at least, and contain^^ 
some shrewd remarks on the art of physic and the modern 
practice of physicians and apothecaries, among whom he 
probably did not enjoy much reputation^ In 1714 he pub¬ 
lished a poem entuled “ The grumbling hive, or knaves 
turned honest f* on which be afterwards wrote remarks, 
and enlarged the whole into his celebrated publication, 
which was printed at London in under the title of 

** The Fable of the Bees, or private vices made public be^ 
nc6ts; with an Essay on charity and charity-schools, and 
a search into the nature of society/* In the preface to 
this book he obserrea, that since the first publication oF 
his poem he bad met with several, who, either wilfully or 
ignorantly mistaking the design, afRrmed that the scope of 
it was a satire upon virtue and morality, and the whole 
written for the encouragement of vice. This made him 
resolve, whenever it should be reprinted, some way or 
other to inform tUe reader of the real intent with which 
that little poem was written* In this, however, he was so 
unfortunate, that the book was presented by the grand 
jury of Middlesex in July the same year, and severely 
animadverted upon in A Letter to the Hight Honourable 
Lord C/* printed in the London Journal of July the 27tb, 
1733. The author wrote ^ vindication of hie book from 
the imputations cast upon it in that Letter, and in the pre¬ 
sentment of the grand jury, which he published in the 
London Journal’* of August the 10th, J733. It was at- 
< tacked, however, by various writers, to whom Mandcville 
made no reply until 1738, when he published, in another 
8vo volume, a second part of The Fable of the Bees,** in 
order to illustrate the scheme and design of the hrst. In 
1720, he published ** Free thoughts on Religion/*-built 
upon the system called ratioual; an arrogant epithet, which 
generally excludes from the province of rea^oa a belief 
in the truths nf revelation. In 1732 he published An 
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iTiqairj into the origin of honour^ and u^erulnesa.^of 
Christianity in war a work which abounds in paradoxi* 
cal opinions, 

Mandeville died Jan. 21^ 1733, in his sixty-third year^ 
He is said to have been patronized by the first eati of Mae^ 
ciesfieid, at whose table he was a frequent guest, find bad 
an unlimited licence to indulge his wit as well as hia appetite. 
He lived in obscure lodgings, in London, and never had 
much practice as a physician, Besides the writings already 
enumerated, which came spontaneously from his pen, we are 
told by sir John Hawkins that he sometimes employed his 
talents for hire, and in particular wrote letters in the 
** London Journal” in favour of spirituous liquors, for which 
he was paid by the distillers. Sir John adds, that be was 
said to be coarse and overbearing in hb manners, where 
he durst be so, yet a great flatterer of some vulgar Dutch 
merchants, who allowed him a pension.” The principles 
indeed, inculcated in some of his works, although there 
are many ingenious and many just remarks in thetii, forbid 
us to entertain any very htgii opinion of his morals; and 
among all his faults, we do not hear that he ever acted the 
hypocrite, or was ashamed of what he had written^ 

The Fable of the Bees,” as we have observed, was 
attacked by several writers ; particularly by Dr, Fiddea, in 
the preface to his Geiiei*a]L treatise of morality formed 
upon the principles of natural religion only,” printed in 
1724; by Mr. John Dennis, in a piece entitled “ Vice 
and luxury public mischiefs,” in 1724; by Mr. Willi am 
Law, in a book entitled licmarks upon the Fable of the 
Bees,”'in 1724; by Mr, Bluet, in his Enquiry, whether 
the generai practice of virtue tends to the wealth or po¬ 
verty, benefit or disadvantage, of a peopled In which the 
pleas offered by the author of The Fable of the Bees, for 
the usefulness of vice and roguery, are considered ; with 
some thoughts concerning a toleration of public atews,” hi 
1725; by Mr. Hutcheson, author of the ** Inquiry into 
the original of our idciis of beauty and virtue, in tevend 
papers published at Dublin, and reprinted in' the first vo¬ 
lume of 4^bemicug’s Lettersand lastly, by Mr, Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, in his ** A^lnWids’" published by Alex^ 
anderlnnis, D. Di in his own name, but claimed afterwards 
by the true author. Mandevil1e*s notions were likewise 
ajiimadveTted upon by Berkeley, bishop of Cioyne in Ire- 
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landj ill bia Atcipbron, or the Minute PhlloaopUer, 
printed in J733| m answer to which Mandeville pubiishedp 
the same year^ ** A Letter to Dion, occasimieJ by his 
book called Alciphron.^’ In this year also a pamphlet ap¬ 
peared^ entitled Some remarks on the Minute Philoso- 
pheri in a letter from a country clergyman to his friend in 
London the anonymous author of which, supposed to 
have been John lord Harvey, interferes in the controversy 
between Mandeville and Berkeley with an apparent im¬ 
partiality. It would be very unnecessary now, however, 
to enter minutely into the merits of a work no longer read* 
The prevailing error in tlie “ Fable of the Bees’; appears 
to us to be, that the author did not suiRcienlly distinguish 
between what existed, and what ougbt^ to be; that while 
he could incwntesiibly prove private vices” to be iusome 
degree ** public benefits,” that is, useful to the grandeur 
and financial prosperity of a state, he did not dislinguisb 
between vices properly so called, and superfluities^ or ar¬ 
ticles of luxury, which are the accompaniments, the 
useful accompaniments too, of certain ranks of life* As 
to his tracing good actions to bad motives, and the general 
disposition he has to dwell on the unfavourable side of 
appearances in human nature and conduct, no apology can 
be ofTefod, and none can be tvatited for the contempt into 
which his writings have fallen.* 

MAKES, MANI, or MANICH^EUS, the founder of a 
remarkable sect of heretics, flourished towards theconclu- 
sioD of the third century, and began about the year 267 
to propagate his doctrines, which he had twUen fronri the 
books of one Scythian us. Scythianna was an Arabian, 
educated upon the borders of Palestine, and extremely 
well skilled in atl the learniug of the Greeks, Afterwards 
be went to Alexandria, where he studied philosophy, and 
acquainted himself also with the learning of the Egyptians, 
Here he espoused the opinion of Empedocles, concerning 
two co-eternal principles, one good and the other bad i 
the former of which he called God and Hght, the latter 
matter and darkness; to which he joined many dogmas of 
the Pythagorean school. These he formed into a system, 
comprised in four books ^ one of which was call^ ** Evan- 
geluitn,” another **■ Capita,” a third ** Mysteria, and A 

i Gen. |>ict,«Llfe bv Df. Wrtli -Bkig, Bnl. Supp Vine'll^ vgj. VI 
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fourth Thesauri.’* After this he went tt> Jerusalenif 
where he disputed with the Jews, and taught openly his 
opinions. Upon the death of Scythianus, his books and 
eifects devolved by will to Terebmthus his disciple, who, 
however, soon c^uitted Palestine, and fled into Persia, 
where, to avoid the perseentions to which bis doctrines 
exposed him, he took up his abode with a certain rich 
widow. Here he died, by a sudden and violent death, as 
it is commonly related* When, according to his usual 
way, he had ascended to the top of the house, in order to 
invoke the demons of the air, which custom the Manichees 
afterwards practised in their ceremonies, he was in a mo¬ 
ment struck with a blow iVutn heaven, which threw him 
headlong down and fractured his skulk Sl Epiphanius 
says, that Scythianus bad also met with the same fate be¬ 
fore him* Here, however, it was that Manes became ac¬ 
quainted with the writings of Scythianus \ for, having a hand¬ 
some person and a ready wit, this widow, who had bought 
him, adopted him for her son, and took care to iiave him 
instructed by the magi in the discipline and philosophy of 
the Persians, in which he made so considerable a progress 
that he acquired tlte reputation of a very subtile and learned 
philosopher. When this lady died, the writings of Tere- 
biinhus, to whom she had been heir, or rather of Scythianus, 
from whom Terehinthus had received them, fell of course 
into the hands of Manes. 

Manes now began to think of founding hts system. He 
made what use he could of the writings of Scythianus ; he 
selected from the heathen philosophy whatever was for his 
purpose, and he wrought it all up together with some in¬ 
stitutes of Christianity; which made Socrates call his he¬ 
resy a motley mixture of Christianity and Paganism. Al¬ 
though Manes wrote a great many pieces himself, we have 
nothing remaining, except a few fragments preserved in 
the writings of Epiphanius. Manes became famous all 
ove;* Persia, engaged the attention of the court, and as he 
pretended to the gift of working miracles, be was called 
by king Sapor to cure his sou, who was dangerously ill* 

This he undertook at the hazard of his life, and the under- 
■ ^ 

taking in the end proved fatal to him. This bold impostor 
was no sooner called than he dismissed all the physicians 
who were about the young prince; and promised the king 
that he would recover him presently by the help of a few 
medicines, accompanied with his pniyers ^ hut the child 
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Ux his the hing^ enraged to the last degree^ 

caused hini to be thrown into prison ; whence by the force 
of bribes he tnade bts escape, and fled into Mesopotamipu 
There he was taken again by persons sent in quest of him, 
and carried to Sapor, who caused him to be Head alive, 
and after that his body to be given to the dogs, and his 
fikiLt to be stuffed with chaff, and hung before the city 
gates, where, Eptphanius tells us, it was remaining to 
his time. His death is supposed to have happened about 
the year 27s. 

MaHichelsm, as we have seen, is a great deal older than 
Manes. The Gnostics, the Cordoiiians, the Marcioiiites, 
and several other sectaries, who introduced tjiis doctrine 
into Christianity before Manes occasioned any contest 
about it, were by no means its inventors, but found it in 
the books of the heathen philosophers* In truth, the 
Maiiichean doctrine was a system of philosophy rather than 
of religion. They made use of amulets, in imitation of 
the Basili Jtans; and are said to have made profession of 
astronomy and astrology. They denied that Jesus Clirist, 
who was only God, assumed a true human body, and main* 
tained it was only imaginary; and, therefore, they denied 
his incarnution, death, &e. They pretended that the Jaw 
of Mosus did not come from God, or the good principle, 
but from the evil one; and that for this reason it was abro¬ 
gated. They rejected almost all the sacred books, in 
which Christians look for the sublime truths of their holy 
religion. They affirmed that the Old Testament was not 
the work of God, but of the prince of darkness, who was 
Bubsticuted by the Jews in the place of the true God. They 
a.bstained eutirely from eating the Hesh of any animal; 
following herein the doctrine of the ancient Pythagoreans : 
they also condemned marriage. The rest of their errors 
may be seen in St. Epiphanius and Si. Augustin; which 
last, having been of their sect, may be presumed to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with tliern* 

Though the Manichees professed to receive the boqks of 
the New Testament, yet, in effect, they only took so much 
of them as suited with their own opinions* They first 
formed to themselves a certain idea or scheme of Chris¬ 
tianity, and to this adjusted the writings of the apostles; 
pretending that whatever whs inconsistent with this, had 
been foisted into the New Testament by later writers, who 
were half Jews* On the other hand, they made fables and 
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apocryphal books pass for apostolical writings; and even 
are suspected to have forged several others, the better to 
maintain their errors. St. Epiphaiiius gives a catalogue 
of several pieces published by Manes, and adds extracts out 
of some of them. These are the Mysteries, Chapters, Gos^ 
pel, and Treasury* 

The rule of life and manners whicli Manes prescribed to 
his followers, was most exiravagantly rigorous and aevere. 
However, he divided hU disciples into two classes ; one of 
which comprehended the perfect Christians, under the 
name of the elect; and the other, the imperfect and feeble, 
under the title of auditors or bearers. The elect were 
obliged to a rigorous and entire abstinence from flesh, eggs, 
milk, hsh, wine, all intoxicating drink, wedlock, and all 
amorous gratifications ; and to live in a state of the severest 
penury, nourishing their emaciated bodies with bread, 
herbs, pulse, and meloiis, and depriving themselves of all 
the comforts that arise from the moderate indulgence of 
natural passions, and also from a variety of innocent and 
agreeable pursuits. The auditors were allowed to possess 
houses, lands, and wealth, to feed on flesh, to enter into 
the bonds of conjugal tenderness; but this liberty was 
granted them with many limitations, and under the strictest 
conditions of moderation and temperance. The general 
assembly of the Manicheans was headed by a president, 
who reprceiented Jesus Christ, There was joined to him 
twelve rulers or masters, who were designed to represent 
the twelve apostles, and these were followed by seventy- 
two bishops, the images of the seventy^two disciples of our 
Lord I 'rhese bishops had presbyters or deacons under 
them, and all the members of these religions orders were 
chosen out of the class of the elect. Their worship 
was simple and plain ; and consisted of prayers, reading 
the scriptures, and hearing public discourses, at wbich 
both the auditors and elect were allowed to be present* 
They also observed the Christian appointments of baptism 
of infants and (he eucharist, communicating frequently in 
both kinds. They kept the Lord's day, observing it as a 
fast; and they likewise kept Easter and Pentecost, 

MANETHOS was an ancient Egyptian historian, who 
pretends to take all his accounts from the sacred inscrip* 
tions on the piitars of Herines iVUmegistus, to whom the 

j 
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Hgyptians asmbed the fir^t invention of their learning, and 
all excelient aru, and from whom they derived their his¬ 
tory. Manetiios, as Eusebius tells ns, translated the whole 
Egyptian history into Greek, beginning from their godi, 
and continuing his history down to near the time of Darius 
Codomannua, whom AlexaLider conquered ; for in Euse¬ 
bius's ** Chronica/* mention is made oi Manethos’s history, 
ending to the sixteentli year of Artaxerxes Ochus, which, 
says Voasius, was in the second year of tlie third olympiad. 
Manethos, called from liU country Sebeunyia, was high- 
priest of Heliopolis in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphiia, 
at whose request be wrote bis iiUtorVi and digested it into 
three tomes; the first containing the eleven dynasties of 
the gods and heroes, the second eight dynasties, the third 
twelve, and altogether, according to hi^ fabulous compu¬ 
tation, the sum of 53,535 years. These dynasties are yet 
preserved, being first epitomized by Julius Africairus, from 
him traiidcribcd by Eusebius, and inserted in his Chro¬ 
nica /’ from Eusebiiis by Georgia.^ Syntellus, out of whom 
they are pr^^duccd by Joseph Hcaliger, and may be seen 
both in his Eusebius and his “ Canoncs Isagogich*’ Ma¬ 
net hos, as appears by Eusebius, vouches this as the prin¬ 
cipal testimony of the credibility of his history, that he 
took his relatlonti ^'from some pillars in the land of Senad, 
on which they were inscribed in the sacred dialect by the 
hrst Morcury Tliotb, and after the flood were trantlated out 
of the sacred dialect into the Greek tongue in hieroglyphic 
characters, and are laid up in books omong the reveries 
of the Egyptian temples by Agathodaemon, the second 
Mercury, the father of Tat.** “ Certainly,’' says bishop 
Stiilbigdeet, in his “Origtnes iSacrs/’ ** this fabulous au^ 
thoT could not In fewer words have more manifested hii 
own impostures, or blasted his own credit, than he hath 
done in these,”' 

MANETTJ (GiANNOZ^^o, or Janutjits), a very learned 
scholar, wa« born at Florence, June 5, 13^6, of an illus¬ 
trious family that bad fallen Into decay. After a course of 
philosophical, theological and mat be mat leal studies, he 
became, in the Greek language, the pupil of Camaldoli, 
who then taught that language at Florence, and not of 
Cbryaoloras, al Vossius, and Hody, if we mistake not, 
have reported* Manctti then lectured on philosophy in 

I Voininn. StillingAecl^j: Origfne* Sa«», book F, c. It, ^ 2.— 
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that city to a nuTnerotis auditory» He was afterwards em¬ 
ployed by the state in Farious tiegociations; and became 
successively governor of Pescia, Pistoria^ and Scurperia^ 
and commissary of the army along with Bernardetto de 
MedicU, He tilled also several oftices in the government 
of Florence, and rendered his own country many im- 
ponaiit services. When at Home in 1452, at the corona¬ 
tion of the emperor Frederick^ pupe Nicholas V. bestowed 
on him the honour of knighthood. His talents and services, 
however, excitrd the envy of some of the families of Flo¬ 
rence, and even the favour he acquired with the princes 
at whose courts he had been employed as ambassador, was 
considered as a crime ; and a heavy fine being imposed on 
him, he found it necessary to leave bis country, and take 
refuge in Home, where pope Nicholas V* made him one of 
his secretaries, with a handsome salary, besides the per¬ 
quisites of his place* He remained in tue same office 
under ,tlie succeeding popes Oalixtus Ill. and Pius 11. 
vrhich last made him librarian of the Vatican. Manetti at 
length loft Rome to reside with Alphonses, king of Naples, 
wliu had a grrat esteem for him, and gave him an annuity 
of OOO golden crowns. He did not, however, enjoy this 
bituation iong, dying Oct. 26, 1459, in his sixty-third year. 
He was an cxceUent scholar In Latin, Grerkj and Hebrew, 
which at that time was little known in Italy, and employed 
tweniy-tivo years on those languages. He kept three 
domestics, two of whom were Greeks, and ihe third a 
Syriati, who knew Hebrew, and whom he ordered always 
to speak to btm in their respective languages. He was the 
auLhor of a great many works, most of which remain in 
manuscript in the Laurentian Library. Those published 
were, 1. De dlgniute et eiccellentia hominis/* Basle, 
1532, Svo. 2. “ Vita Pet larch This life of Petrarch 
Is inserted in Tominasini's Petrareha redivlvus.” 3. 
** Oratio ad regem Alphonsum in niiptits filii sui.** This, 
which was spoken in J445, was printed by Marqtiard Freher, 
in 16H, 4to, along with three other orations, addressed to 
Alphottsns on the peace, to the emperor Frederic on hii 
coronation, and to pope Nicholas V, Other works have 
been attributed to him, as a History of Pistoria/’ and 
the lives of Dante, Boccacio, and Nicholas V.; but we And 
no particular account of tbeoi. ^ 

' QiauJrpie.—'Kioeren^. vdi SyCXVl,—Tirtbotehr. 
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MANFREDI (Eustachio), a celebrated astronomer and 
mathematician, was born at Bologna in 1674, and soon 
displayed a genius above bis age. He wrote ingenious 
'Veraes while he was but a child, and while very young 
formed in his father's house an academy of youth of his 
own age, which in time became the Academy of Sciences, 
or the Institute, there. He was appointed professor of ma¬ 
thematics at Bologna in 1698, and s n peri n ten dan t of the 
waters there in 1704- The same year he was placed at the 
bead of the college of Montalto, founded at Bologna for 
young men intended for the church. In 1711 he obtained 
the office of astronomer to the institute of Bologna. He 
became member of the Academy ot Sciences of Paris in 
1726, and of the Royal Society of London in 1729 ; and 
died on the 15th of February 1739* His works are: 
1. Ephe me rides Motu urn Coelestium ab anno 1715 ad 
annum 1750 i'* 4 vols. 4to- The first volume is an eiccel- 
lent introduction to astronomy ; and the other three con¬ 
tain numerous calculations* His two sisters were greatly 
assisting to him in composing this work- 2. “ De Transitu 
Mercurii per Solem, anno 1723,'' Bologna, 1724, 4to* 
3, annuls hierrantlnm Stellarum aberrationibus/' Bo¬ 
logna, 1729, in 4to; besides a number of papers in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, and in other places, 
which are enumerated by Fabroni, The best edition of his 
Poems, which are still in repute, is that by Bodoui, in 1793, 
6vo, with a life of the author,' 

MANFREDI [GabKIEL), brother to the preceding, was 
born at Bologna, March 25, 1681, and having devoted 
himself to mathematical studies acquired tl^e reputation of 
the best algebraist in Italy. At the age of twenty he com¬ 
posed a work on the equations of the first degree, which 
obtained the praises of the learned world. In 1708, the 
senate of Bologna appointed him one of their secretaries; 
and in 1720 he was made professor of tnaihematics in the 
university of that city, of which, in 1726, he became 
chancellor. He was much employed in hydrostatic la¬ 
bours, and with great success: nor did he shew less skill 
in the science of geography* He died in 1761* He pub¬ 
lished De constructione squationum differentialium pri* 
mi grad us," Bonon, 1707. This procured him a letter of 
congratulation from the celebrated Leibnitz. Uis other 


* Fabroiil Vita Italorum, fol. HiittonV Difi#. 
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worki arc principally among the memoirs of the institiiteor 
Bologna, ' 

MANGEART (Thomas), tike other Benedic¬ 

tines, Dom I'homaSf did eonstderahle honour to his order 
by the extent of itis learning, which obtained him the place* 
ot' atiLiqiiary, UbLarian, aud cuunseltnr to Charles duke of 
Lorraine. He died in 17ij3, when he was preparing a 
work, which was published in Lhe course of the same year, 
by the ahb6 JacquiiK The title is, ** Introduction k la 
science des Medal)les pour senrir a la connoissanee des 
Dieux, ct do la Religion, des Sciences, des Arts, et de 
tout ce qui appartient u THrstoire ancienne, avec le* 
preuves tir^a des Medailles,^* folio, Mangeart is here said 
to have comprised, In a single volume, the elementary 
knowledge of medals which had before been treated but 
too aliglnly; and the most valuable informatton which is 
scattered through many prolix dissertations ou particular 
parts of the subject, Mr. Pinkerton, however, pronouncet 
it to be a dry compilation concerning antiquities found oti 
medals, iu which the author thews no knowledge of the 
medal* themselves. It is a kind of supplement to Mont- 
iaucoifs aiitiqiiUies. Mangeart published also, 2. Eight 
sermons, with a treatise on Purgatory, at Nancy, 1739, in 
2 voU. 12mo. * 

MAN GET (JohN'James), a learned physician and la¬ 
borious historian of that science, was born June 19, 1652, 
-at Geneva, where his father was an eminent merchant. His 
father's brother, author of a work on fevers, was physician 
to the king of Poland. Manget, having bnished his clas¬ 
sical studies at the age of fourteen, bestowed two years on 
phiiosopliy, and then studied theology for five years, when, 
changing his destination, he entered on a course of medi¬ 
cal reading (for be says be had no teacher but Ins books), 
and mndc such proficiency, that in 1678, he received hit 
doctor's degree at Valence, along with the celebrated 
Hartman. Ou his return home he entered upon practice, 
to which he joined the laborious perusal of many medical 
works, which served as the foundation of his own publt- 
cations.' In 1699, the elector of Brandenborgh appointed 
him, by letters patent, his first physicUn, and the kipga 
of Prussia continued this title to him during hU life. He 
was dean of the faculty at Geneva at the time of his death, 

' rjilmmij vfA. V* 

* nk-u Hit( —rbl^^rlon’s Esiay 00 hlcclak, Prof, p.lt- 
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Aug. 15, 1742, in the ninetietK year ofhisaga HU worts 
are: L^Messit Medico-^pagyrica, &c.” Geneva, 16S3, folio, 
which contains a tnoit abundant collection of pharmaceu¬ 
tical preparation a, arranged in a very complex order. 2. In 
the same year he edited, ** Puuli Barbettl Opera omnia 
Medica et Chirurgica/* with additional cases and illustra¬ 
tions. 3. “ Bibliotheca Anatomica,” 16S5, two vols, folio; 
a work which ^as executed in coiiiiinction with Daniel le 
Clerc. He afterwards edited, 4. The Compeodiutn 
Medicinse Practicutn,” of J. And, Schmitz. 5. The 
Pharmcopeia Schrodero-Hoffmafiniana/’ 6. The “ Trac¬ 
tates de Kebribus,’* of Franc, Piens; and, 7* The “ Se- 
pulchreturn'* of Bonetua, to which he 'added several re*' 
marks and histories. 8. In I6i)5, he published his **■ Bib¬ 
liotheca Medico-Practica,’' four vqU. folio; a vast col¬ 
lection of practical matter relative to all tbe dbeases of tbe 
human body, arranged in alphabetical order. 9^* ^ Bib¬ 
liotheca Chemica curios a,*’ 1702, two vols. folio. 10. Bib¬ 
liotheca Pharmaceutico*Medica,** 1703, two vols. folio; 
andj, 11. ‘^Bibliotheca Chirurgica,** 1721, four vols. in 
two, folio. 12. " Theatrum Anatomicum, cum Eustachii 
Tabulb Anatomicis,** 1716, two rols, folio, a desertplion 
of all the parts of the body, abridged from various authors. 
On the appearance of the plague at Marseilles, be pub^ 
lished a collection of facts ajid opinions on that disease, 
under the title of “ Truitt de la Peste recuedii des meiU 
leurs Auteurs,** 1721, two vols, t2ma; and in the follow.* 
ing year, 14, “ Nouvelles Reflexions but rOrigine, la 
Cause, la Propagation, Jes Pre^ervatil'^, et la Cure de Ja 
Peste,’* 12mo^ 15, His “ Observations sur la Maladie qiii 

a commened depuis quelques annees a attaqner le gros 
Betail,** was collection of the opinionii of the Genevese 
physicians concerning the distemper of horned cattle. Tbe 
last work of Manget was his Bibliotheca Beriptorum Me« 
dicorum veterum et recentiorum,” at which he laboured 
when at least eighty years of age, and published it in IT31| 
in four vols. folio. It is the most important of his pro¬ 
ductions, being an useful collection of medical lives, and 
catalogues of writings. It has not been so much thought 
of since the appearance of Hallet^s Bibliotheca, and par* 
ticuUrly of Eloy's; but the plans arc diflerent, and Man- 
get's, as well as the rest of his voluminous compilations, 
may be yet consulted with advantage. Altiiough Ue was so 
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intent on accamulating information, and reprinting scarce 
works and tracta^ tbat he did not employ hia^judgment aU 
ways, either in selection or arrangement, yet those, who, 
like himself, wish to trace the progress of medical know- 
ledge, will find his works of great use. They contain, in¬ 
deed, the substance of many libraries, and a variety of 
treatises which it would not be easy to procure in their se¬ 
parate form. * 

MANGEV (Thomas], a learned English divine, was 
born at Leeds in 1684, and was educated at Sl John’s-col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he was admitted to his degrees, 
that of B. A, in 1707, M* A. 17*1, LL, D. 171D, and D.D. 
172He WM also a fellow of the society of antiquaries, 
and rector of Sl Mildred, Bread-street, London. He was 
early distinguished by bis Practical Discourses upon the 
Lord’s Prayer, preached before the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn ; published by the special order of the Bench,’* 
17 L6, 3vo. These discourses were again printed in 17 L7, 
and in *721; and m 17 tS he published Remarks upon 
Nazarenus; wherein the falsity of Mr. Tolatid's Mahome¬ 
tan Gospel, and bU misrepresentations of Mahometan 
seruimeiits in respect of Christianity, are set forth; the 
liihtory of the old Nazarsans cleared up, and the whole 
conduct of the first Christians, in respect to the JewUh 
laws, explained and described.” The author then ttiled 
himseif “ Rector of St. Nicholas’s in Guilford,” to which 
he was instituted in 1717, and resigned in 1719^20. In 
January 1719, he published Plain Notions of our Lord’s 
Divinity,” a sermon preached on Christmaa-day ; in June 
17*9, “The eternal Existence of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
a Visitation-sermon; in October that year, ** The Holiness 
of Christlan-churches,” a sermon preached at Sunderland, 
on consecrating a new church there ; and in 1720, “ The 
providentifll Sufferings of good men,” a 30th of January 
sermon before the House of Commons. In 17 19, Dr. Man¬ 
gey wrote “A Defence of the Bishop of London’s Letter,” 
8vo; and, besides the sermons already mentioned, pub* 
lished five single ones, in 1716, 1726, 1729, 1731, and 
1733, On May 11,' 1721, be was presented to a prebend, 
the fifth suit in the cathedral church of Durham, being ai 
that time chaplain to Dr. Eobrnson bishop of London, and 
vicar of Yealiiig, or EaUng, in the county of Middlesex. 

) life by lilmiclf in bis Bibl. SeripL Med.^Mortrl^Eloy Diet, de Medicine. 
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He was advinced to the first stall of Darham, Dec. 22^ 
i723; and, when treasurer of the chapter, greatly ad- 
Taiiced the fines upon the tenants, and improv^ the rents 
of his prebendal lands nearly a hundred pounds a year. 
He was one of the se?en doctors in di?iniiy created July 6, 
173$, when Dr. Bentley delivered the famoua oration pre- 
fixed to hU Terence j and at the end of 1726 be circulated 
proposals for an edition of ** Philo Jitdeeus,^* which he com- 
pleted in 1742, under the title of ^'Philonis Jnd^i Opera 
omnia quee reperiri potuerunt/* 2 vols. folio. He died 
March 6, 1755, and was interred in the cathedral of Dur¬ 
ham, where is an elegant Latin inscription to his memory^ 
composed by Dr. Sharp, then a prebendary and archdeacon 
of Northumberland. His mauuscripi remarks on the New 
Testament came into the possession of Mr. Bowyer, who 
extracted from them many short notes, which are printed 
in his ** Conjectures.'* A very elegant inscription to Dr. 
Mangey by Dr. Taylor is prefixed to “ Lysiie Fragcneiua.” 

Dr. Mangey married Dorothy, daughter of archbishop 
Sharp, by whom be had one son, John, vicar of Dunmow 
in Essex, and a prebendary of fst. Paul's. He died in 17H2. 
Mrs. Mangey, widow of the doctor, died in 17^0* ^ 

MANI, See MANES. 

MAN1LIU8 (Marcus), was a Latin poet, who lay bu¬ 
rled in the German libraries, and never was heard of in 
the modern world, till Poggins published him from some 
old manuscripts found there about two centuries ago. He 
IS mentioned by no ancient writer, and the moderns are so 
little able to fix the time when he lived, that while some 
place him as high as the age of Augustus, others bring 
him down to the reign of Theodosius the Great. Indeed, 
the only account to be had of him must be drawn from hta 
poem; and from this, his translator Creech thinks that be 
wai bom a Roman, and lived in Rome, when Rome was 
in her glory, as he says appears from several passages in 
the poem. In the beginning of tt he invokes the emperor; 
who from the description must be Augu.ntus C^ssr. Creech 
likewise infers that he was of illustrious extraction, and a 
branch of that noble family the Mauilii, who so pften filled 
the cornul*s chair, and supplied the greatest offices in the 
eommoDwealth. Some, indeed, have thought that he was 

Kicholi’n Bowser* — MaDDlngN Surrey, roL f. — 71 uUihlnMn’d Durham, 

T«1. IL p. 17^ 
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a Tynao slave* and tUat being made free^ he toolcj ac^^i 
cording to cufitoeij the name of his patron. But this fleemfl 
very improbable ^ and he almost* says Creech, expressly 
declares the contrary in the fortieth verse of his fourth^ 
boolt, where he shews a concern for the interest of the Ko-*- 
oian eomtitotiwealth, as far back as the age of Hamubal; 

** Speratum Hajinibalem nobtiis cecidisse cateala : 

Hannibal then destined to out chaiaa 

which he could not have done with propriety, had his re¬ 
lation to that state commenced so lately, or had his aucea- 
tora had no interest in the losses and victories of Rome m 
that age. But this verse, as well as the 776th Une of the 
same book, Bentley proves to be spurious, and overthrows 
the whole of Creech's conjectures. It may, however, stilt 
be allowed that he was conversant at court, and acc^ualnted 
with the modish battery of the paUce, and that he made 
his complimentb in the same phrase that was used by the 
most hnished courtier of his time, which renders it not 
improbable chat he was of a good family. 

The ^stronomicon'* of Manliius contains a system of 
the ancient astronomy and astrology* together with the 
philosophy of the Stoics. It consists of five books, and he 
also wrote a sixth, which has noi been recovered. That 
be was young when Ijc composed this work, his translator 
thinks demoustrablc from almost every page of it; and had 
he lived to revise the whole cuinposition, as he seems 
to have done the first book, we should perhaps have 
had a more correct pi*rfornri.nce. He had a genius equal 
to his undertaking' his fancy was bold and daring; hb 
skill ilk rnathernatL*^ great ermtigh for his design ; and hb 
knowledge of the history and mydkology of the ancients 
general. As he is now, soiue critics have placed him 
among the judicious and elegant writers; and all allow him 
to be useful, instructive, and eLitemining. Ho hint* at 
some opiiiiuiis* in which inter ages have been ready to 
glory ax their own dUcovc'ries, Thus be defends the 
fluidity of the heavens a^inst the hypothesis of Amtotle; 
be asserts that the fixed stars are not nil in the same con¬ 
cave fiupcrficies of the heavens, and equally distant from ■ 
the centre of the world ; he ruamtains, that they are all of 
the same nature and substance with the sun, and that each 
of them hath a particular vortex ot its own ; and lastly, be 
says that the milky way La only the uudistitiguisbed lustre 
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#f o great many small stars, whtcb the modems now see to 
be such, through the/r telescopes. So that perhaps, upon 
the whole, and notwithstanding all his dc^fects, one may 
venture to say that he is one of the most disceruiisg pliiio-^ 
sophera antiquity can shew. The first edition of ZVIanitiiia, 
with a date, is that of fiologiia, by Kiigerius and Bertho- 
CUB, 1474, The best editions since, are that of Joseph 
Scaliger, primed at Ltyden, 1600, 4toi tJiat of Bt ndey, 
at London, I7 ih, 4to j that of Edmund Burton, esq. '‘cum 
notis vartomm,*' London, 1783; 8vo; and that of Stteber^ 
published at Strashurg, in i7b7, Sto * 

' MANLEY (De La Riviere), an English lady, authoresB 
of a noted piece of scandal culted The Aiala.itis,*’ waa 
born in Guernst^y, or one uf those small islanrin, of which 
her father, sir Roger Manley, was governor. Be was the 
second son of an ancient faunly, and had been a great suf* 
ferer for his loyaby in the reign of Charles L without re* 
ceiving either preferment or recompense in that of Charles 
IL He was a man of considerable literary talents, winch 
appeared in Beverul publications, particularly his Latin 
commentaries on the rcbeliicjii, under the tide of ** Com* 
meutaria deUebelbone Anglicana, abanno I €40 ad annum 
1685,^* Lond. i€H6, 8vo, and of which an English trans¬ 
lation was published in l€91; and his ‘^History of the late 
wars of Denmark,*’ 1670. He is also said to have been 
the author of the first v«lmbe of the ** Turkish Spy,’* which 
was found among his papers, and continued to its present 
number of volumes by Dr, Midgtey, a physician, who had 
the care of his papers ; hut this has been justly doubted 
(See Marana)* Hisi daughter, the subject of this article, 
received an education suitable to her birth, and gave indi¬ 
cations 6f genius above her years, and, as bet biographer 
says, ** much superior to what is usually to be found 
amongst her sex/' The loss of her parents before she 
was settled in life, seems to have been peculiarly unfortu* 
nate, for her father conhded the care of her to his nephew, 
a married man, who Brst pretended that his wife was dead, 
then hy a series of seductive manoeuvres cheated her into 
a marriage. When he could no longer conceal bis infamy, 
he deserted her, and the world turned Its back u^n her. 
While in this situation, she accidentally acquired the pa- 

■ h 
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tronagc of the tif ClejveUod, one of Charlei IL*i 

inUtreftaes, having been introduced to her by an acquaint¬ 
ance to whom she waa paying a visit; but the duchess, a , 
woman of a very fickle temper, grew tired of Mrs. Manley 
in six months, and discharged lier upon.a pretence that 
she intrigued with her son. When this lady was thus dis- 
miised, she was solicited by general Tidcomb to pass 
tome time with him at hts country-scat; but she excused 
herself by saying, ** that her love of solitude was improved 
by her disgust of the world; and since it was impossible 
for her to be in public with reputation, she was resolved 
to remain concealed."*' In this solitude she wrote her first 
tragedy, called The Royal Mischief/* which was acted 
at the theatre in LmcolnVinn-fields, in 1696. This play 
succeeded, and she received such unbounded incense from 
admirers, that her apartment was crowded with men of wit 
and gaiety, which proved in the cod very fatal to her 
virtue, and she afterwards engaged in various intrigues. 
In her retired hours she wrote her four volumes of the 
Memoirs of the New Atalantis,** in which she was very 
free with her own sex, in her wanton description of love- 
adventures, and with the characters of many high and dis¬ 
tinguished personages. Her father had always been at^ 
tached to the cause of Charles L and she herself having a 
confirmed aversion to the Whig ministry, took this method 
of satirising those who bad brought about ilie revolution. 
Up on this a warrant was granted from the secretary of staters 
office, to seize the printer and publisher of those volumes, 
Mrs. Manley had too much generosity to let innocent per¬ 
sona suffer on her account; and therefore voluntarily pre¬ 
sented herself before tbe court of King’s-beneb, as the 
author of the “ Atalantis,’' When she was examined be^ 
fore lord Sunderland, then the secretary, he was curious 
to know from whom she got information of some particulars 
which they imagined to be above her own intelligence^ 
She pleaded that her only design in wmitig was her own 
amusement and diversion in the country, without intending 
panicuiar refieettons and characters; and assured them 
that nobody waa concerned with ^her. When this was not 
believed, and the contrary urged'against her by several 
circumstances, she said, then it must be by inspiration, 
because, knowing her own innocence, she could account 
■ for it no other way,*’ The secretary replied, that ** inspi« 
ration used to be upon a good account; but that her writings 
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iverc stark naughi,*’ She acknowledged» that bis lord* 
ihip^s ohaerration might be true; but, as thers were evil 
angeU as Well as gooa^ that what she'had wrote anight still 
he by inspiration/' The consequence of this examination 
was, that Mrs. Manley was close^shut up in a messenger's 
house, without being allowed pen^ ink, and paper* Her' 
counsel, however, sued out her habeas corpus at the 
King^S’bench bar, and she was admitted to bail* Whether 
those in power were ashamed to bring a woman to a trial 
for this book, or whether the laws could not reach her, 
because she had disguised her satire under romantic names, 
and a feigned scene of action, she was discharged, after 
several times exposing herself in person, to oppose the 
court before the bench of judges, with her three attend* 
antSj the printer, and two publishers. Not long after, a 
total change of the ministry ensued, when ^he lived in high 
reputation and gaiety, and amused herself in writing poems 
and letters, and conversing with wits* To ber dramatic 
- pieces she now added ** Lucius,''' the hrst Christian king 
of Britain, a tragedy, acted in Drury-lane, in 1717. 8he 
dedicated it to sir Richard Steele, whom she had abused 
in her New Atalantls,” but was now upon such friendly 
terms with him, that he wrote the prologue to this play, 
as Mr* Prior did the epilogue. This was foliowed by her 
comedy called the Lost Lover, or the Jealous Husband,'* 
acted in 1 G9f>. Slie was also employed in writing for queen 
Anne'a ministry, certainly with the consent and privity, if 
not tinder the direction, of Dr Swift, and was the author 
of ** The Vindication of the Duke of Marlborough,*' and 
other pamphlets, some of which would not disgrace the best 
pen then engaged in the defence of. government. After 
dean Swift relinquiBhed “ The Examiner," she continued 
it with great spirit for a considerable lime, and frequently 
hnished pieces begun by that exceltent writer, who also 
often usM to furnish her with hints for those of her own 
cooiposilion- At this season she formed a connection with 
Mir. John Barber, alderman of London, with whom she 
lived in a state of concubinage, ns is supposed, and at whose 
house she died July 11, 17^4. 

The superior accomplishments of her sex in dur days 
must now place her very low in the scale of female authors; 
and she seems to have owed her fame in a great measure 
lb tier turn for intrigue end for recording iiUrigues* Thi* 
will probably be the opinion of those who will take the 
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trouble to peruw any of the worka already meiitionedj, or 
the following t 1* *^LetterH, one from a anppoaed nuti in 
PortugaV* Loud. 1696, Svo* 2* ,** Memoirs of Europe 
towards the elose of tlie eighth century,'^ 1710, 2 vola. 
6vo. 3. Court Inirigue^,** 1711, evo, “ Adven- 
teres of Rivelle,’* 1714* Svo. 5, “ The Power of Love* 
in seven novels,’* i720, ttvo. 6. “ A Stage-coach Journey 
to Exeter,’* 1725, 6vo. 7* “ Bath Intrigues,'* 1725, 8vo* 

’ 7i ** Secret History of Queen Zatah,” 1745, 8vo. The 
two last, from the dates, must be posthumous, or second 
editions/ 

MANNERS (John), marquis of Granby, was son of 
John cl-uhe of Rutland, and grandson of John the hrst duke, 
and waa born in January 172L He was bred to the army, 
and in the rt'beUion of (745 raised a regiment of foot at 
hts own ex pence, for the defence of die country against 
the rebels. In 175 5 he was advanced to the rank of major- 
general, and in 17 5S was appointed lieutenant-general and 
colonel of the blues. With this rank he went into Ger¬ 
many with the British forces, which were sent to serve 
under prince Fi.^rdinaEid of Brunswick; and in 1759 was 
promoted to the general command of the British troops, 
an appomtment which gave much sansfactioLi, and for 
which he appears to have been well qualihed* if be had. 
not the great abilities requisite to a roinniander in chief, 
he had all the qualihcation^ for an admiralilc second in com¬ 
mand. With a competent share of military skill, he pos¬ 
sessed that personal valour and ardour iu the service* which 
inspired his soldiers with confidence; and that humane 
and generous attention to their comfort and welfare, joined 
with aflability and open-hearted eheerfulneuis, which 
strongly attached them to his person. Iti 1760 he justified 
the high opinion which prince Ferdinand had expressed of 
him after the battle of Minden, by his good conduct at 
Warburg, where the British cavalry were particularly sig¬ 
nalized* In the beginning of the ensuing campaign, qe 
commanded under the hereditary prince, in his attack .on 
the frontier towns of Hesse; and at the battle of Kirk- 
Denkern, bore the brst and mo«t violent onset of the eo^- 
^iny, and by the hiuiness of bis troops contribute4 much to 
that victory. He maintained the same character at tirnbi;- 

I Cibb«^ l4t«g of lb* PacU^Nvtvi to TVIer sod tittiaidisit, «diL 1806.** 
TficlHliHFaeiQi, voJ. V|]. 
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and Homburgli, in 1763. He died at Scarborough, 
OciL Id, 1770 He had been made a member of die privy 
Council in 1760, aiid re^tigning the office of lieutenant* 
^neraf of the ordnant^e, ^vas in May LT63 cnnatituted 
master-general of that department. In Keb* 1764, be was 
declared lord-lieu ten atu and cuatos rotulorum of Derby* 
shirCi In 1766 he waa,constituted cominander in chief of 
bU majesty's bud forces in Great Britain ; which he re* 
signed a little before his death. He married Sept, "3^ 
1750, tady Frances Seymour, eldest daughter of Charles 
duke of Somerset, by whom, among other issue, he had 
Cliarles, the late duke of Rutland, who died lord-lieute¬ 
nant of Ireland in 17S7 ; and lord Robert Manners, a gaU 
lant officer of the navy, who died Jan. 2^1, 1782, of the 
wounds he received in an engagement, SepL I, 1761, 
in the West Indies, on boartl his majesty's ship the 
Resolution, of which he was captaim A monninent in ho¬ 
nour of his memory was ordered at the national expence 
for him, capt Blair, and capL Bayne, which is now in St 
Paul's cathedral^ 

MANN I [Dominic Maeua), an eminent Italian writer, 
was born at Florence, April 3, 16:10. He was early dis¬ 
tinguished by great powers of retention, and a strong 
passion for research into facts, two attributes for which he 
was celebrated during the whole of his life. He was regu- 
' iarly instituted in every class of literature, but his par¬ 
ticular bias was to history, in which he began lits career 
by inquiries into the modern history of bis native city* 
This produced in 1723 his “ Series of Florentine Sena¬ 
tors," 2 vols. fol. a work which, under the modest garb of 
a collection of notices on private individuals, exhibited the 
most original, authentic, and curious inforniatiim respect¬ 
ing the public law and government of Tuscany, from the 
extinction of the Hne of the marquises, to the creation of 
the grand dukes in 1332* In 1731 be published a work of 
yet greater interest, ^ De Florentinis iuveutk Commen- 
Urium," 111 which he gave the most satisfactory account 
of the manufactures which either originated or were im¬ 
proved in Florence; Jtie shp^ed bow the, art of banking 
was’there first invented i bow, ,in the subsequent titnes, 
the'art »f engraving also originated ther^, ilkc* Among 
the discoveries made at Florence in the middle ages, there 

' Ci&llins'f by Sit E. —Siiio1lf't1’'K Hist. orKfigT^nil. 
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w{u me SQ highly beneficial as to demand a. methodical 
disquisition for itself alone; this was the invendoa of spec* 
tacies^ which in l738^Manni illustrated by bis “ Historical 
Treatise on Spectacles*” In this, after a careful eiatnj- 
nation of erldencei he is inclined to attribute the iDvention 
to Salvino Armati* 

In 1742 he published ** Historical Illustrations of the 
Decaraerone of Boccaccio,” 4to, m which he proves that 
the greatest part of Boccaccio's tales were real facts, which 
occurred in his life. A work of this kind could not fail to 
be amusing, nor in that country, instructing; and indeed 
this has been thought one of the best of Manni’s publica¬ 
tions. His more elaborate work, connected with the his¬ 
tory of Florence and Tuscany, is his Historical Obser¬ 
vations on the Seals of the lower age*” ** Osservazioui 
istoriche sopra isigihi ancicht de' secoli bassi,” published 
in 1749, and origin ally consisting of 18 vols. 4to, but after* 
wards extended to thirty. It exhibits the most valuable 
records of all the illustrious persons who acted a conspicu¬ 
ous part in the vicissitudes of Florence and other great 
cities of Tuscany, It also elucidates the origin and pro¬ 
gress of all the mints of those cities* In 1755 he published 
his ** Method of studying the History of Florence,” which 
is an account of all the authorities and sources of Floren¬ 
tine history, both printed and manuacript, in which he 
affirms that the best limited history of Florence is that yet 
unpublished of the chevalier Francis Settinian'ni, who wrote 
on the period which intervened between the acc^sion of 
the house of Medici, in 1532, and its extinction, in 1737. 
The only other works he published respecting Florence 
and its antiquities, were, his ** Historiaal notices con* 
cerniiig the amphitheatre at Florence,” published in 1746; 
and his ** Inquiries intotbe ancient Thermse of Florence^” 
pubiished ill 175K 

A 1 p ii 

Of the historical works of Manni relative toother places, 
and more general subjects, we shall only mention his 

History of the Jubilees,” published in 1750, in which 
be did justice to his subject in a phi losoplii cal'and political 
light, by shewing who were the most distinguished persona 
who,had ever visited'Home on those occasidns, and how 
fai^i on their return to their native countries, they grafted 
on those countries the manners and practices of Italy, 
also Illustrated every particular by curious anecdotes, 
medalsj fnc-similes, In biography, Manni wrote a 
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lingalar work, htit perb^ps of local interest, entitled ** te 
VegliO Piacevoli^^* '0tc, or “ Agreea^ble Evenings,” being 
the lives' of the most jocoae and eccentric Tuscans. Thb 
was published in 1757, to 4 vbls, 4to> He wrote Aha the 
** Life of the well-desGiriTig prelate, Nicholas Steno, of 
Denmark,” published in' 1775. Manni*s publteations, not 
of the historical or biographical kind, were few, and none 
of them added much to hU fame, except his Lectures on 
Italian Eloquence,” 175B, 2 vols, 4to. 

He died at Florence, Nov. 30, 17H8, in \ih ninety-»ninth 
year. He left behind him the fame not only of one of the 
most laboriou!! and deserving writers of his lime, but cf a 
most exemplary moral character. He was particularly dis¬ 
tinguished for hb aeal and kindness in assisting with hia 
superior knowledge, younger writers who wished to^ treat 
on arty subject cunnected with his inquiries. A catalogue 
of all hb works, amounting to 104, was published in 178&, 
by hb friend count Tomltano, a patrician of Feltri.^ 

MANNING (Owen), an excellent antiquary and topo¬ 
grapher, the son of Mr. Owen Manning, of Orlingbury, 
CO. Northampton, was bom there Aug. 11, 1721, He was 
admitted of Queen^s-college, Cambridge, where he pro¬ 
ceeded B. A. in 1740 ^ and about this time met with two 
extraordinary instances of preservation from untimely death. 
Having been seized with the small pox, he was attended 
by Dr. Heberden, who thinking he could not survive, de-^ 
sired that hb father might be sent for« On bis arrival he 
found the young man to all appearance dying, and next 
day he was supposed to have expired, and was laid out, 
as a corpse, in the usual manner. An undertaker was sent 
for, and every preparation made for his funeral. His 
father, however, who bad not left the house, could not 
help frequently viewing the seemingly lifeless body; and 
in one of hb visits, without seeing any cause for hope, 
said, I Will give my poor boy another chance,” and at 
the same time raised him up, which almost iuimediarely 
produced signs of life. Dr, Heberden was then sent for, 
and by the use of proper means, the young man recovered. 
As it was Gustoinary for the scholars of every coUege to 
make verses on the death of any one of their own college, 
which are pinned to the pall at the funeral, like so many 
scutcheons, this tribute of respect was prepared for Mfv 

1 
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Mantiinfff^ho wu much bcldt«4bjliu 
it B$id that the rbfsefl were pfetented ^a him^aft^H^ardii/and 
that be kept tbete for meny yeM os uiem^reAdd crf^ hit 
youthful fHendthipa ScAroelj had he met whh tbif^ndr- 
row etcapef when, hit duorder having made him for adthe 
time subject to epileptic Ati, he wat seized' with one of 
these whtie walking by the river, into whioti he foil,' and 
reniaified so long that he was thought to he drowned, and 
laid out on the grass, until he could be conveyed to the 
college, where Dr, Hebetden being again called in, the 
proper means of recovery were used with success. 

In lT4i he was elected to a fellowship of his college, in 
right of which he had the living of St, Dotolph, in Cam¬ 
bridge, which he held until his marriage, in 1755. He 
took the degree of M, A. in 1744, and that of B. D. in 
1753« In 1760, Dr. Thomas, bishop of Lincoln, to whom 
he was chaplain, ^ve him the prebend of Milton^ Ecclesia^ 
in the church of Lin coin, consisting of the impropriation 
and adfowson of the parish of Milton, co« Oxford, In 
1763 he was presented by Dr, Greene, dean of Salisbury, 
to the vicarage of Godalming, in Surrey, and was insti¬ 
tuted DeCi 23, be preferring ihe sitimtiofi to that of St, 
Nicholas iti Guildford (though a better living) which was 
offered to him by the «ame patron. Here be constantly 
resided till the time of his death, beloved and respected 
by his parithiouers, and discharging his professional duty 
ui the most punctOal and conscientious manner. In 1760 
he was presented to the rectory of Pepperharrow> an ad^ 
joining parish, by - viscount Middleton, He was elected 
F. R* S. in 1767, and F. S, A. in 1770. To the sincere 
regret of hia parishionera, and of aU who knew^him, Mr. 
Manning died Sept. 9, ISOI, after a short attack of pleu¬ 
risy, having entered-his eighty-firstyear. -By Catherine, 
his wife, daughter of Mr. Headc Peacock, a qoaleer, mcr- 
<'er,'of HutiLingdon, he had three sons^nd five daughters, 
all of whom survived hiih, except his eldest son, ^George 
Owen', and one of the daughters.- ' - * ' 

To' the literary world Mr. Manning performed^ most 
acceptable service in takhig'npi nod by ntiweaneil appli¬ 
cation ^ com pie tin^, the Saxon Dictiotiary begUiT by'his 
friend tbe rev. Edivartl Lye (see Lve}, a-work which for 
copiousness and authorities will stand the test of the stricieat 
ekaiiiination. Mr, Lye l^ad the patronage of a very hand¬ 
some subscription, and left that, and the completjcn of hist 
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work, to hi* fneii4^ iAf* whoie ftbilUi^ilie well 

knofr« After foof yeen of doee eppHctitioti^ he panted it 
tft 1775^ ie 2 ¥o|b, foUo^ io ao degeot meBnerj at the prat* 
of the ifte Mti Allen^ of BoLt-oourt^ Fleet-street* Bo^ 
sides llle^preface and the gTammar^ he made la|^e addi^ 
tioiia to the sheets before ^omposed^ and in an appendix, 
be subjoined'fragtnents of Uphilas*s Tenioti of the Epistles 
to the Romans; sundry Saxon charters; a Sermon oii 
Atilt-Christy a fragment of the flaxen Chronicle, and 
other inftriiments. Mr. Manning also published iUustik-* 
tjoni of king Alfined's Will. Nia only other publicatiotia 
were two occaiional Sermons. 

From hia first settlement in Surrey, he had emplojed him¬ 
self in collecting materials.for a hutory and amiquities of 
that county; and by the support of men of the Ant talents, 
possessed himself of a mas^ of information which falls to 
the lot of few persons engaged in such pursuits, HU com¬ 
prehensive mind and exquUite penmausbip had brought 
them to a perfection which justly made every lover of our 
national antiquities deeply regret that hU modesty could 
never be persuaded to think them sufficiently complete for 
publicatioii, although he had more than once printed spe- 
ctxnenitof his intended work, and solicited assistance. At 
length, a total loss of sight rendered it impossible for him 
to execute his intention ^ but bis previous labours were not 
doomed to periah. His papers being confided to the care 
of William Bray, esq, the present worthy treasurer of the 
society of antiquaries, he produced the first volOme of 
“ The History and Antiquities of Surrey,’* in ISO^ a large 
and splendid folio, whicli he has since completed in two 
more volumes. Of the whole, it may be sufficient to say, 
u|Mn no sli^t examination of this elaborate and valuable 
addition to the topographical history of our country, thaf 
Mfi Bray has iu every reaped removed the regret which 
he and others felt on Mb Manning’s being disabled from 
completing bis own undertaking.' 

MANNOZZI (John), called Giovamii da san Giovanui, 
from a village near Florence, where be was born, was a 
celebrated painter of the Florentine school, where be shone 
by a natur^ superiority of genius. He perfectly under¬ 
stood the poetical part of hia art; and excelled, therefore, 

* Lif« of Mr. MuaiDg pr^Aud to val, 1. of tlip Hi^tgry SurreV-— 
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lit the in^nnity of ,tbcwe d^aigtia by which he at once or* 
omeiitea the pdaee^ and iUaatrated the beneficence and 
taste of Lorenzo de Medicis. He was particttlarly suc¬ 
cessful in painting in firesco^ and bu colours remain unin¬ 
jured to the present day; in the imitation of bas-relief ha 
waa so skilfu),.that the touch only could distinguish bia 
paintbgB of that kind from sculpture. He had profound 
skill also in perspective and optics. With all these excet- 
lenclea in hb art, he was capricious, envious, and male¬ 
volent, and consequently raised himself enemies who were 
not a little inveterate, He died at the age of forty-six, in 
IC36.^ 


MANNYNG, See ROBERT DE BRUNNE, 
MANSARD (Frakcis), every celebrated French archi¬ 
tect, was bom in 1598, and died in 1666. The magni¬ 
ficent edifices raised by him at Paib and elsewhere, are so 
many monuments of hU genius and skill in his art. His 
ideas of general design were esteemed noble, and his taste 
in ornamenting the inferior parts delicate. The principal 
buildings of which be was the Author, are the gate of the 
church of the Feuillans, in the street St Honors; the 
church of lea filles St. Marie, in the street of S, Antoine; 
the gate of the Minims in the Place Hoyale; a part of the 
Hfitei de Conti; the Hfiteb de Bouillon, Toulouse, and 
Jars; besides several buildings in the provinces, which were 
formed on bis designs. Much os he was approved by the 
public, he was not equally able to satisfy himself. Col¬ 
bert having inspected his plans for the facades of the 
Louvre, was so pleased with them, that he wished to en¬ 
gage him in a promise not to make any subsequent altera¬ 
tions. Mansard refused to undertake the work on those 
conditions, belpg determined, aa he said, to preserve the 
right of doing better than he bad undertaken to do. His 
nephew, Jules-Hardouin Mansard, had the office of first 
architect, and condj^ctor of the royal buildings, anli was 
the designer also oi many very celebrated structure 
MANSI (John Dominioue), a very learned ItAlW pre¬ 
late, and voluminous editor, was born at Lucca, Feb. 16, 
)693. At school and college he made rapjd progress .in 
every branch of study, but became particularly attached 
to ecclesiastical history and biography. He .was for sorqe 


' bjFnvfilif vlnro * vooi^wfaat ilifTeniit diftrict^r it 
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yean prefesior of theology; at NAplos; but the greater part 
of hi* life wa» spent in reading, and carefully expioriag 
the contents of the Italutp libiaiiCT, particulerSy^ the manu- 
script*! from all which he amasied a fund of information 
on subjects connected with ©cclesiaBtical bistory, of vast 
extent aud itnportancOi His first station in the church was 
that of a clerk-regulat in the congregation of the Mother 
of God; and from this, in 1765, at the age of aeventy^two, 
he was' promoted to the archbishopric of Lucca, by pope 
Clement Xill* who had a high esteem for him. ^ He died 
SepL 27, 1769. His life, iij our authority, is little mote 
than an account of his works, which indeed must hare oc¬ 
cupied the whole of his time» His first publicatioo was 
entitled *^7ractatus de casibus, et excomuiunlcaiiottibus 
opiscopis rcsorvatis, confectusad normam tabells Lucan®, 
Lucca, 1724, He then published a translation into Latin 
of Calmet’s “ Dictionary of the Bible/' with additions; an 
jcditicn of ThomasiniDe veteri et nova ecclesi® disci- 
plina,'* 3 vols. folio; a Latin translatiou of Calmet s ‘^Com- 
meutaries on the Bible," 1731, &c, 7 vols*; an edition of 
Barontus’s annals, with great additions, in 30 vols- folio; 
a new edition of the Councils, including Labbc, Coasart, 
itc* 1759, &c* 30 vols. folio; a new edition of ^neas Syl¬ 
vius (pope Pius 11.) orations, with many hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, 1755, 2 voU* 4to* He was the editor of some other 
ecclesiastical collections and theological pieces of inferior 
note; but we must not omit the work by whicli he is per* 
haps best known in this country, his excellent edition of 
-pabricLus^s Bibliotheca Lpatiua medi® et infioiiB ®tatis, 

6 Tols, 410, generally bound in three, printrf jLt Padua, in 
1754* This alone is sufficient to place him in the first 
rank of literary antiquaries.* 

MANSTEIN (CflftiSTOPHER Herman de), a celehratM 
Russian officer and writer, was born at Petersburgh in 
1711. He was first a Ueotenant in the Prussian service, 
and afterwards a captain of genadiers in the Russian regi¬ 
ment of Petersbufgh. At the death of the czarina Anne, 
he was employed to arrest the Biroos, who were then the 
regents aud the tyrants of the young prince IlL who 
rewarded his services by the rank of colonel, and some 
States in Ingna. But when the throne of that pnnee was 
Mixed by the esarina Elizabeth, Manstein lost at once his 

I FfbnxiJ ViiB lularora* 
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leglttiaiitiRd his lands. Some tltm vitttf he entered again 
into th^ FruBsiim serricet where he acted ts a Tolilnteer in 
1745 ; and having sufficiently aignatized his abilitiea and 
courage^ was appointed major-general of infantry in 1754. 
In the war of 1756, he fell the* very second year hy a shot; 
leaving two sons and four daughters. His ** Memoirs of 
Kiissia^'* printed at Lyons in 1772, in 2 vols. {Ivo, are at 
once butorical, political, and military. They contain the 
principal revolutions of that empire, and the wars of the 
HuteiaOs against the Turks and Tartars; besides a short 
aketch of the military and marine establishments, and also 
of the commerce of his country. These memoirs com¬ 
mence in 1727, with the reign of Peter 11. and close with 
the first year of the empress Elizabeth* They are consi¬ 
dered as deserving of much reliance from the truth of the 
facts, and the sincerity of the author^ 

MANTEGNA (Andrea), an eminent Italian painter, 
was bom in 1431, at Padua or in its district. His parents 
were poor, but Squarcione, whose pupil he became, was 
so deeply struck with his talents, that he adopted him fdr 
his son, and repented of it when Andrea married a dau gh- 
ter of Jacopo Bellini, bis competitor. But the censure 
which now took place of the praise he had before lavished 
on bis pup*d, only added to his improvement. Certain 
basso-relievos of the ancient Greek style, possessed by the 
academy in which Andrea studied, captivated bis taste by 
the correctness of their outline, the ilmplicity of the forms, 
the parallel ism of the attitudes, and strictness of the dra¬ 
pery ; the dry servility with which he copied these, suf* 
fered him not to perceive that he had lost the great prero¬ 
gative of the originals, the soul that animates them. The 
sarcasms of Squarcione oo his picture of S. Jacopo^ made 
him sensible of the necessity of eapression and character; 
he gave more life to the figures in the story of S. Cristo- 
pboro; and in the face of St. Marc, in the church of S. 
Glusting united the attention of a philosopher with the 
enthusiasm of a prophet. While the crittcUms of Sqttar^ 
cigue improved Mantegna in expression, the friendly ad- 
vice of the BelUtii directed his method, and fixed his prin^ 
ciples of colour. During his short stay at Venice, be made 
himself m^ter of every advantage of that school; and ifl 
some of hU pictures there are tones and'tints in flesh and 
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land^capai a richnesi and equal to tho boit Vene¬ 
tians of hii day. Whether he taught BeUini perspective u 
uncertain; Lomazs&o aftirma '* that Mantegna waa the firtt 
who opened the eyes of arttsu in that branch/* 

The chief abode and the school of Mantegna were at 
Mantua^ where under the auspices of Marchese Lodovico 
Gonzaga, he established himself with his faoiilyi but' he 
continued to work in other places, and particularly at Home, 
where the chapel which be had painted for Inuocenzio 
VIIL in the Vatican exUtedf thou;^b injured by age, at 
the accession .of Pius VL The style of those frescoes 
proved that he coiiiinued steady in his attachment to the 
antique, but that from a,copyisthe was become an imitator. 
Of his works in oil Mantua possesses several; but the prin¬ 
cipal one, the master’-piece of the artist, and the assem-^ 
blage of his powers, the picture della Vittoria, afterwards 
111 the Oratorio tie Padri di S. Filippo, is now at Paris, It 
IS a votive picture dedicated, for a victory obtained, to the 
Madonna seated on her throne with the infant standing on 
her lap, and giving benediction to tJie kneeling marquis in 
arms before her. At one side of the throne stands the 
archangel Michael, bolding the mantle of the Madonna; at 
the other are S- George, IS, Maurice, John the Baptist, 
and S. Elizabeth on her knees. The socle of the throne is 
ornamented with figures relative to the fall of Adam: the 
scene is a leafy bower peopled by birds, and here and 
there open to a lucid sky. No known work of Mantegna 
equals in design the style of this picture : they generally 
shew him dry and emaciated, here he appears in all the 
beauty of select forms * the two infants and St* Elizabeth 
are figures of dignity, so the archangel who seems to have 
been, by the conceit of his attitude and the care bestowed 
on him, the painter*s favourite object. The head has the 
beauty and the bloom of youth, the round fleshy neck and 
the breast, to where it conliues with the arniuur, are treated 
with great art, the expresdon U to a high degree spirited, 
and as characteristic. The countenance of the Madonno is 
mild and benign, tliatof Christ huLnane. The future pro¬ 
phet ia announc^ iu the uplifted arm of St. John. The 
guardian angel kindly contemplates the suppliant, who 
prays with devout simplicity. The whole has an air of life. 
AH the draperies, especially that of St. Elizabeth, ■ are 
elegant, and correctly folded; with more mass and less 
intersection of surfaces, they would be perfect* The 
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extreme finiab of execution, ash bas hot here that diyness 
which disfigures most other works of this master, does not 
impair the brilliancy of colour. The head of the Ma- 
doOna, of the infant, of St, Michael, have a genial bloom 
of tints. The lights are everywhere true, the shades aldne 
are sometimes'too grey or too impure. The general scale 
of light has more serenity than splendour, more the air of 
nature than of art,' but the reflexes are often cut off too 
glaringly from the opaque parts. The whole of the picture' 
haa preserved its tone to this day, is little damaged, and 
in fio place retouched. 

Of the remainder of Matitegna'^s works, besides some 
frescoes of considerable merit, but much injured, in a sa^ 
loon of the castle of Mantua, and the well known triumph 
of Cesar in various compartoients at Hampton court, little' 
now remairii^. His name is move frequent in galleries and 
collections than hit hand ; lankncss of form, rectilinear 
folds^ yellow landscape, and minute polished pebbles, are 
less genuine signs of originals than correctness of design 
and delicacy of pencil. It is not probable that a man so 
occupied by large works, and so much engraving, should 
have had time to finish many cabinet-pictures : the series 
of his plates consist of upwards of Bfty pieces, executed 
by his own hand; and though he was not the inventor of 
the art, he was certainly the first engraver of his time. 

Andrea had great influence on the style of Ins age, nor 
was the tmitatton of his style confined to his own school; 
Francesco, and another of bis sons, finished some of the 
frcacoes which he had begun iu the castle, and added the 
beautiful ceiling which shews that the science of fore* 
shortening, and what the Italians call ** del sotto in 
though Melozio be its reputed author, was carried much 
farther by Mantegna and his followers. Mantegna died in 
1505. Besides his talents for painting, Mantegna was one 
of the earliest engravers on metal, some, indeed, say the 
very first/ hut this does not appear to have been the casd. 
Struit|'who gives a list of his principal engravings, has 
also ejthibited a apecimen in his Dictionary.^ 

MANTON (Tromas), one of the most learned and emU 
nent tioncDfiformlsta of the BevOTiteenth century, was bom 
at Lawrence Lydiard, in Somer^shire, in 1G20. His 

, . H. ’ ' 
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fethe.r and grandfather were both clergymen, but of them 
we have no account, except that bis father was settled at 
Whimpole in DevoUshire, and sent bis son to the free* 
school at Tiverton. Here his progress was such that he 
was. thought qtiatified to begin his academical studies at 
the age of fourteeui and about a year after, in 1635, he 
was entered of Wadbacn college, Oxford. From thence, 
in 1G39, he removed to Hart*haU, wher^ he took bis 
bachelor^s degree in arts. Wood says, he was accounted 
in his college, a hot-beaded person,’'—a character very 
remote from that which he sustained throughout life, aoa 
when ait eyes were upon him. Af^er studying divinity, he 
was admitted to deacon’s orders by the celebrated Dr. Hall, 
bishop of Exeter, and although this was sooner than Mr. 
Man ton approved upon maturer thought, bishop Hall ap¬ 
pears to have thought him duly qualihedj and predicted 
that he would prove an extraordioaty person.” As he 
came into public life when principles cf disaffection to the 
church were getierally prevalent, it appears that he en¬ 
tered so far into the rpirit of the times, as to be content 
with deacqp^s orders, and to deny the necessity of those 
of the priest 

His ministerial functions were exercised in various 
places, first at Sowton near Exeter, and then at Colyton 
in Devonshire, where he was much respected. Removing 
to London, he became more admired for bis talents in the 
puipit, and about 1643 was presented to the living of Stoke 
Newington, by colonel Popbam, and here preached those 
lectures on the epistles of St. James and St. Jude, which he 
afterwards published in 1651 and 1652, 4to. During his 
residence at Newington, he often preached in London, 
and is said to have preached the second sermon before the 
sons of the clergy, an institution then set on foot,^ chiefly 
through the influence of Dr. Hall, son to the bishop, who 
preached the first. He was also one of those who were 
called occasionally to preach before the parliamCDi, but 
being a decided enemy to the murder of the king, he gave 
great offence by a sermon in which he touch^ on that' 
subject. In 1651 he shewed equal contempt for tbe .ty¬ 
ranny of the usurpers, by preaebiug a funeral icrmon for 
Mr. Love (see C!hhjsT0PH££ Love), and in neither case 
allowed the fears of bis friends to prevent what be thought 
bis duty. - 
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In 1650 he removed from jStolce^N^vringitotif ^on bj^iug 
preaented to the living of Qavoiit garden by ^he e«r)^ 
wardd duke of Bedford, who had a high rei^ct. for biot 
At this church he had a nutneroua auditory*^ ^AjrchlfUhop. 
Usher» who was one of his hearers, used to say that/ he 
was one of the beat preachers in England, and had the art 
of reducing the substance of whole volumes into a narrow 
compass, and representing it to great advantage* Althpngh 
he bad aiready* by the two sernfions above noticed, shewn 
that he was mr from courting the favours of government, 
Cromwell, who well knew bow to avail himself of religious 
itiHuenee and popular taleuU, sent ibr him in 1653, win^n 
he assumed the protectorate, and desired him to pr^yac 
Whitehall on the morning of his installation; and aboju 
the same time made him one of his chaplains* He was 
nominated also by parliament one of a committee of divines 
to draw up a scheme of fundamental doctrines*. In* fhe 
same year he was appointed one of the committee for the 
trial and approbation of ministers, and appears to have 
acted in this troublesome office with considerable modera* 
tion. What influence he had with Cromwdl, fa^ employed 
for the beiieBt of others, and particularly solicit^ him to 
spare the life of Dr* Hewit, a loyalist, whom Cromwell 
executed for being concerned in a plot to restore Charles II.. 
Tn 1660, when the days of usurpation were over, Mr. Mattr 
ton co-operated openly in the restoration of Charles, was 
one of the minUtera appointed to wait upon his majesty a| 
Breda, and was afterwards sworn one of his majesty^* chap¬ 
lains. In the same year he was, by mandamus, created 
doctor of divinity at Oxford* 

He was then one of .the ministers who waited upon the 
king after his arrival, to beg his majesty^s interposition for 
reconciling the differences in the church; and aCterwardii 
joined several of his brethren, in a conferjonce with .the 
episcopal clergy, at tbd lord chancellor* i boose, prepara^ 
tory to the declaration of his majesty, who was likewise 
present. Being satisfied with thia declaration, Dr. Manton 
continued m hia living of Covent-gardeo, and received 
episcopal institution from Dr* Sheldon, bishop of Ldnilofli 
Jan* 16, 166j^ after having first subscribed the docifinat 
articles pf the church of En^and, and taken the 09 ^ 
of allegiance and supremacy, and of canonical obedience 
in all things lawful^and honest He also allowed thai .^e 
common-prayer should bie read in his church, j^u after 
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MS d^5et7 6f Rocbesi^lr, which he might 

have held until 1662, &tid cniicbed bimselF by letUH|f 
leases} but, either diuatisfied with the advances he had 
already made towards conformity, or foreseeing that greatef 
would t^n be expected, be honourably refused to enrich 
himteirby accepting a'dignity, the very existence of which 
he and bis brethren were prepared to oppose. In 1661 he 
Was one of the commissianefs at the Savoy conference, 
and continued preaching until St, Bartholomew's day iti 
1662, when he was obliged to resign hU living,. Aftet 
thb he preached occasionally, either in private or public, 
as he found it convenient, particularly during the induU 
gence granted to the non con for mists from t668 to 1670^ 
hut was imprisoned for continuing the practice when it be¬ 
came ill egd. From this time his history is too generally 
involved with that of his brethren to admit of being sepa-^ 
rated. He preserved, amidst all vicissitudes, the friend¬ 
ship of the duke of Bedford, the duke of Richmond, lord 
Whartoti, and many other persons of rank, 7'o this they 
Were probably induced by a congeniality of principle; but 
independent of this, Dr. Manton was a man of great learn^ 
ing and extensive reading, alid his conversation as much 
recommended him to men of the world, as to those who 
admired hi# pious services* Waller, the poet, said ** that 
he uever discoursed with such a man as Dr* Manton in all 
bis life.^* He was also a person of extraordinary charity, 
■nd tupplicated the assistance of his great friends mare for 
tbt poor than fur himself, being perfectiy disinterested. 
Wo^ has misrepfesenied his character In all these respects* 
HU constitution, although a man of gruitt temperance, 
early gave way; and his complaints terminating in a 
lethargy, he died OcL I S, 1677, in. the hfty-seventh year 
of bit age. He was buried in the chancel of the church at 
Stoke Newington, where his ititimate friend Dr* Bates 
preached his fuireral sermon, which includes a very copious 
cbaihicter of him. 

H^e published in his life-^tiine only some occasional ser-» 
mdn^ and the Commentaiiaa on St* Jude and St* James, 
alretdy mentioned, except a cotitrovermial work, eutitted 
** SmectymnuuB Rtdivivus, being an answer to a booh en^' 
tailed An humble rembnfctmnce,’* After his death, va¬ 
rious treatises and 'reflections of sermons were printed se- 
paiately. all of nbidi. If we are not misEaken, were after- 
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wards incarpnrat^d in an edition of his ** Works'* in ftwe 
large volumes, 16SI —1691, foUoJ . . - ^ 

MANTUAN (Baptist), an Italian poet of great tem^ 
poraiy fame, was born at Mantua, whence he took hif 
name, in t44S, and not In 1444, as Cardan and others 
Slave said; for Mantuan himself relates, in a short account 
of his own life, that he was born under the pontificate of 
Nicholas V* and Nicholas was only made pope in March 
1447^ He was of the illustrious family of the Spagnoli, 
being a natural son of Peter Spagnolo, as we team from 
Paul Joviui, who was bis countryman, and thirty'-three 
vests old when Mantuan died, and therefore must h^e 
known the fact, Mantuan too speaks frequently and highly, 
in his works, of his father Peter Hpagiiolo, to whom he 
ascribes the care of his education. In his youth, he ap* 
plied himself ardently to books, and began early with Latin 
poetry, which he cultivated all hU life; for it does not ap« 
pear that he wrote any thing in Italian. He entered bim- 
seir, we do not know exactly when, among the Carmelites, 
and came at iengeb to be general of his order; which dig¬ 
nity, upon some disgust or other, he quitted in 1515, and 
devoted himself entirely to the pursuit of the belles^lettrei. 
He did not enjoy his retirement long, for he died in March 
1516, upwards of eighty years of age. The duke of Man* 
tua, some y'ears after, erected to his memory n marble 
statue erowuud with laurel, and placed it neset to that of 
Virgil; and even Erasmus went so far as to say that a' 
time would come, when Baptist Mantuan would not bo 
placed much below his illustrious coutitrymaiii In this 
opinion few critics will now join. If he had possessed the 
tsdents of Virgil, he had not his taste, and knew not bow 
to regulate them. Yet allowance is to he made, when we 
consider that, in the age in which he lived, good Uste had^ 
not yet emerged. Lilius Gyraldus, in his Dialogues 
upon the poets of his own times,says, ** that the verses 
which Mantuan wrote lu bis youth are very well; but that, 
bis imagination afterwards growing colder, hU latter pro¬ 
ductions have not the force or vigour of bis earlier/* We 
may add, that Mantuan was more solicitous about the'^ 
number than the goodness of his poems ; yet, conbidering 
that he lived when letters were but just reviving, it must 
be owned, that he was a very eittraordiriary person. ' 

* MrmolnoF Dr. Mfoion by Wm. Hi'tU, 17^5* Bv«,^^TiDty.^KnJ%Pu* 
rirdfii,.^,Vlb. Ox, Ttil, T Hill, yf Diss^nUii^ churchr* and 
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IfU p4>eticftl ivorks were 6rBt printed, in & folio volume 
without »date, consisting of his eclogue*, writ ten chiefly in 
his youth % ^ seven piece* in honour of the virgins inscribed on 
the kalcfidar, beginning with the virgin Mary ^ these he calls 

Partbenissa I.” ** Parthenissa li.” &c,; four books of Silva? 
or poems on diflTerent subjects; elegies, epistles, and, in 
short, poems of every description. This vras followed by 
an edition at Bologna, 1502, folio, and by anoiher at Paris 
in 1513* with the commentaries of Murrho, Brant, and 
AscensiuB, 3 vo\s* fol. but usually bound in one. A more 
complete, but now morfe rare, edition of them was pub¬ 
lished at Antwerp, 1576, in four voN, Svo, under this 
titles " J. Buptistec Mantuani, Carmelitss, theologi, philo* 
sophi, poetec, & oratoris clarissiaii, opera omnia, plurtbut 
Hbris aucta restituta.” The Commentaries of the Paris 
edition are omitted in this; but the editors have added, it 
does not appear on what account, the name of John, to 
Baptist Mantuan.’ 

MANUTIUS (Aldus), the elder of three justly cele¬ 
brated printers,■ was born about 1447, at Bassiano, a Kmall 
town in the duchy of Sermonetu. He was educated at 
Home, under Caspar of Verona and Domitius Caiderinus, 
both of whom he has mentioned in several of his prefacesj 
as men of talents and erudition. Having acquired a know¬ 
ledge of the Latin language from them, he went to Ferrara 
to study Greek under Baptist Guarini, and, probably 
after his own studies were completed, became the pre¬ 
ceptor of the prince of Carpi, a nephew of the celebrated 
Picus of Mirandula. In 1432, Ferrara being closely be¬ 
sieged by a Venetian army, he retired to Mirandula, and 
spent some time in the society of Pious, who, though not 
quite twenty years of age, was already a consummate 
master of almost all tea^rning. From Mirandula, Aldus 
went, tome time after, to reside with his pupil, who, 
though only twelve years of age, had made such advances 
in learning, that be was already quatifled to take a psrt in 
the serious cotiversationi, and the designt of his uncle and 
his preceptor; and it is believed to have been at this lime, 
that Aldus conceived the project of bis subsequent printing 
establishment at Venice, to the expellees of wbieh, Picu* 
and bis pupil probably contrjbutetL He began, however, 
%o print, at Venice, in 1433, with an edition of the small 

r MivvrOSf foK XXV!!.^—Cu^jade lliit. Lit. bqiaU«,— 
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Gr^k [lociii of in quarto^ witb a Latin tranila- 

tion, but witliout date* In H34 hp published iba 
grammar of LucariSf and in 149^, in ooe collecMoiii the 
granmiatical treadles of Theoddre Gaaa, ApolloDtat^ and 
Herodian. 

He had already begun to prepare for tbe presa the 
nuscripta of the then unpritued origtnala of the work* of 
Aristotle, which, in number and extent, were sufficient to 
fill five volumes in fotio. Although the state of these HSS* 
required almost incredible efforts of diligence apd erndition, 
Aldus brought out a first volume tn ]4£^5, and tfae edition 
was completed in 1499* Aldus was from that time con^ 
fessed, without dispute, to stand as an editor in the very 
brat rank among hU con temporaries* He wu not, how¬ 
ever, the very brst that printed an entire Greek hoQ]c< 
The Greek grammar of Lascaris had been printed in folio, 
at Milan, in 1476* The works of Homer were printed at 
Florence in i48S ; and several oilier Greek works bad fdio 
appeared in print, when Aldus began hU establisbiuent 
yet be must be allowed the praise of having first used ele¬ 
gant Greek types^ and printed from tbe most correct and 
authentic manuscripts, 

lu imitation, it is said, of the hand-writing of the eelo- 
brated Petrarcb, Aldus procured the first examples of that 
which is called, in printing, the Italic character, to be cut 
and cast for him by Francesco of Bologna, about I50p* 
An edition of the works of Virgil, in octavo, was the first 
book be printed in this type, which was long known among 
printers by the name of AWine, The inventor obtained 
a patent from the Senate of Venice, for iu exclusive use 
for ten years, from the 13th of November, 1502 j and 
another similar patent from pope Alexander the Sixth, 
from the 17ih of November, 1502, The last of these was 
renewed for fifteen ^''ears more, by Julius the Second, on 
the 27tb of January, 1513; and again by Leo the Tenth, 
on the 3Stb of tbq following November* 

From 1502, the difiercTit works pointed by Aldus, were 
reprinted at Lyons, with a close imitation of the Aldine 
ly pe and edition* The very prefaces of Aldus and hii ai- 
dstants, were copied in the editions of Lyons* But the 
iiuitatinn was disgraced by many typographical errors* 
Aldus, observing and noting these, published on the I6lh 
of March, 1J03, a list in which they were pa^cularly 
enumerated, and^which be appears.to have distributedio 
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tte-purcbaim of copies of hii oivn genuine editions. The 
euaniitg and indastrlous Lyonnete took this list of their 
mori, Corrected them in new editions of the same books; 
and thus still divided the market with Aldus, and now 
mote successfully than at the iirsL 

In 1501, 1502,. 1503, 1504, and 1505, Aldus printed in 
fblio, or hi octavo, a considerable number of the best au- 
thon, Greek, Roman, and Italian, such as Demosthenes, 
Ltician, Dante, Horace, Petrarch, Cicero's epistles to bis 
familiar fnends, Juvenal, Lucan, Homer, Sophocles, £u- 
ripidea, Ac. 5cc. He published, at the least, a volume 
every month. These publications were in all respects ex¬ 
cellent They were of works the most valuable in all Hte- 
rtf are, ancient or moderHf The composition of the types 
was finely reguUr and uniform; the press-work was admir* 
ably executed; and the ink so truly good, that it retains 
to this day all its beauty and lustre of colour. 

In the necessary pains upon these works^ Aldus had the 
assistance of some of the best and most learned among his 
contemporaries. His house became a sort of new academy. 
The learned in Venice began, about tSOQ, to assemble 
there on fixed days of frequent: recurrence, for couversa- 
tion on interesting literary topics: and tbeir meetings were 
continued for several years subsequent. The topics on 
which they conversed were, usually, xv)m books were 
fittest to be printed, what manuscripts might be cnnsuUed 
with the greatest advantage, what readings, out of a diver¬ 
sity, for any one passage, ought to be preferred. Among 
those who attended these conversations, were, besides 
Aldus himself, the famous A. Navagerus, P. Bembo the 
celebrated cardinal, Erasmus, when he was at Venice, 
P. Alcionius, M. Musurus, Marc*AiU, Conch. Sabellicus, 
Albertus Pius, prince of Carpi, and others, whose names, 
though they were then eminent, are not now equally in 
remembrance. Among those who assisted Aldus in the 
^ correction of the press, were men not less eminent than 
Demetrius Chalcondylas, Alcander, afterwards famous as 
a cavdinal, and even Erasmus. 

* Th^e are some curious circumstances in the history of 
the acquaintance and connexion between Erasmus and 
Aldus.' The “ Adagia” of Polydore Vergil bad been 
printed at Venice, and well received in the world. Eras¬ 
mus, aware of this Ihct, wrote from Bologna, to request 
that Aldus would undertake the printing of his Adagia.” 
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Aldus readily agreed to tlie proposal^ and invited Erasmiia 
upon it to Venice. When Erasmus came^ it was not tiU 
after some delay that he obtained admittance to the print* 
er*s closet^ whose servants were not aware of the atraiiger’i 
literary consequence. But Aldus no sooner knew that it 
was Efiistnus who waited for him^ than be hastened to re* 
ceive his visitor with open arms. He did more: he stop* 
ped the progress of several important Greek and Latin 
works, which he had then in the press, to make rootn for 
the printing of the great collection of Erasmus with the 
desired expedition. Erasmus was, in the mean time, en¬ 
tertained in the house of Andrew A sola, fatber-jn*law to 
Aldus, with whom Aldus and his wife appear, by Erasmus’s 
account, to have lived. D’Asola was rich; yet his table 
was, even for that of an Italian family, parsimoniously 
served l and Erasmus loved good cheer- The Dutchman 
n^ade frequent remonstrances to Ids friend Aldus, against 
the thinness of the soups, the absence of solid animai food, 
the weakness and sourness of the wine, the general scapti-p 
ness of the whole provisions. The Italians, whose climate 
and natural habiu had taught them to live much more 
aparingly than was usual for the Dutch and Germans, were 
astonished and offended by his complaints. Some small 
additions, such as a fowl or two, and perhaps half a dozen 
eggs a week, were made on his account to the coniinoiis of 
the family. But these dainties were sometimes intercepted 
by the women in the kitchen, on their way to the table. 
On the table, they were devoured by the rest who sat at it 
still more eagerly than by Erasmus. And if he was not 
absolutely starved, he was assuredly a good deal mortified 
in his appetite for a glass of good wine and a mess of deli¬ 
cate and savoury meat, before he could see the printing 
of his ** Adagia’* entirely at an end. His humours and 
complaints made him at length a very unpleasant inmate 
to the family ; while he was, on the other hand, dissatis¬ 
fied smII more, that his nnuriuurs w'ure not more coniplai* 
suntiy attended to» They parted with mutual dislike* 
Erasmus wrote afterwards his dialogue, which has the title 
of Opuientia Sordida,’’ in ridicnle of the pursimonloUK 
spirit, and the scantily-served table of Andrea D’Asola. 
Aldus and his successors, whenever they, after this time, 
reprinted any work by Erasmus, avoided to mention his 
name, and gave him simply the appellation of Transiil- 
pinus quidain homo.^' 
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Aldui, not thinking that he did enough for the interests 
of literature, in printing, for the hrst time, so many e:£* 
celJent hooka in the Latin, Greek, and Italian languages, 
gave, in hia Latin grammar, in 1501, a ah art introduction 
to the knowledge oT the Hebrew tongue; and even propo¬ 
sed to give a beautiful edition of the original Hebrew of 
the sacred Scriptures, with tlie Septnagint and the Vulgate 
Latin versions* Of this, however, be was diverted from 
printing more tban a specimen sheet p That sheet, now in 
the ro 3 ^at library at Paris, exhibits the text in the three 
different languages, each occupying one of three parallel 
columns on the same page. It is to be regretted that 
Aldus should have been hindered from completing a design 
ao noble. 

In 1500, Aldus married the daughter of the above-men¬ 
tioned Andrew of Asola, who had been a printer of some 
reputation at Venice, and who soon alter became his son- 
in *lawV partner. The “Letters of Pliny,’* 1508, is the 
first book which marks this partnership, ** in sdibus Aldi 
et Andreee Asulani soceri*’* In l £06 Aldus was a great 
sufferer by the war which then raged in Italy, and his 
printing was so much interrupted, that he was not able to 
resume it until 151:2, From that to 1515, he executed 
several works, and was proceeding with others when he 
died, nearly seventy years of age, in the last-mentioned 
year* 

The character of Aldus as a printer is so well known to 
every scholar, and to such only it can be interesting, that 
it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it here- But he may be 
considered also as an ori{final benefactor to the literature 
of the age. He published a Latin grammar of his own 
composition i and in 1515, after bis death, was published 
by his friend Marcus Musurus, a Greek grammar, which 
Aldus had compiled with great research and industry. He 
wrote likexvise a treatise “ de uietris Horatianis,” whicit is 
reprinted in Dr* Combe’s edition of that poet. He pro¬ 
duced a Greek dictionary, printed by himself, in folio, 
WJ7t and reprinted by Francis D’Asota in 1524, He was 
likewise the author of many of the Latin transliitions of the 
classics, wrote many letters, some of which have been 
published, and for some years after he settled ai Venice, 
gave a course of lectures on the best Greek and Homan 
authors, which was attended by a great number of students. 
Aldus, however, bas not escaped the censures of criticism. 
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Urceua Codrui^ tl^e learned profeBtcnr of Bologna, com¬ 
plained, that he suffered many errant to cccape ucicxit* 
fected, iji hifl ediiiona of the Greelt authf^m j that he aold 
bi 3 copies too dear ^ and pnnted them wi|b an uieles# and 
unsuitable width of maTgin* Later crttici have not been 
sparing of remarks somewhat similar. Ernest), in hi* notes 
9 n thp Letters of Pliny, blames A id us for excessive bold¬ 
ness of conjectural critic Urn. In the preface tu hU l^acitui, 
the same critic remarks, thut Aldus rarely made on the 
second and subsequent editions of the works be printed, 
any atteratlons but such as potisUted in neglected errm 
of the press. It is indeed true, that the editions of Greek 
works printed by Aldus, are not always bo correct as his 
Latin and Italian editions. But their defects are ovnng 
to the disadvantages of Aldus^a situation, much rather than 
to negligence, or inability in himself, as a printer and a 
man of letters. He had not always a sufficient number of 
manuscripts to collate: and sometimes he could not have 
the beneiit of the judgment of a sufficient number of .the 
learned upon the difficulties which occurred to him. After 
beginning to print any particular work, he often had not 
leisure to pause for a sufEcieut length of time, over the 
difficulties occurring in the progresa of the ediiion. Ho 
might, in some instances, also, print a manuscript which 
he did not approve, lest it should otherwise bare been lost 
to posterity.' 

MANUTIUS (Paul), the son of the preceding, was 
bom at Venice in 151^. After his father^s death, he lived 
with bis mother and her other children at Asola, at some 
distance from Venice, while the business of ihe printing 
esablishment at Venice was earned on, for the general 
benefit of the family, by his grand^ther, Andrea D*As<ila, 
and the TorresanI, his maternal uncles. At Asola Paul 
made but small progress in letters' he was, however, re¬ 
moved when very young to Venice, where he had every 
advantage of instruction and ejicourageinent ta study; 
Bembo, Sadolet, Bon amicus, Reginald Pole, and espe¬ 
cially Rambertus and Gasp. Contarinus, who had been 
his lather's friends, took a pleasure to excite and direct 
him in" hii literary pursuits. Under their tuition he ap¬ 
plied to hit studies with such zeal and assiduity as even to 

I fUnctiird's ** ADHtn d« I'lmpripietiv AlJes ou Hiitoin des boii 
, 1603^ % foil. Qto^ trapsbited and ibndgad in the Month. Mo;. 
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itijura faU healtb, but he suffered more from the disputes 
that cook place respecting the partuion of the estates of 
hie hither ted his oiatertial grandfather, between himself 
and the other heirs* His ancles and himself could not 
agree in the management of the printiiig-houfe^ and in 
1629 it was ifaui up; but in 153S, having arrived at the 
age of twenty-one, he again opened iti and renewed the 
business in the names, and for th^ common benefit, of the 
heirs of Aldus, and Andrea D'Asola. lii 1540, hoaever, 
this partnership was dissolved; and from this period, the 
business was continued in the names of the sons of Aldus 
only^ 

Paul became now inde^tig^ble in the management of 
the printing estabUshment, and as the most valuable fe- 
mams of Grecian literature were already in print, deter¬ 
mined to give new editions of the best Latin authors. As 
hu admiration had been principally directed to the style 
and eloquence of Cicero, the brat work he printed was that 
author^ treatises on Oratory, which appeared from his press 
in 1533, and the same year he published Cicero's Familiar 
Letters. He printed also at this time the fifth Decade of 
Livy, 11 Cortegiano, by Castiglione, U Petrarca, and Pon- 
tani Cartnina, tom. I. In the following year tlie number 
of Italian and Latin books which be published was very 
considerable. His first Greek publication was Themistins, 
which was speedily followed by Isocrates and Aetiiis Ami- 
den us. In these publications he availed himself of the 
literary assistance of various learned friends, whose atten¬ 
tion and corrections gave that decided superiority to the 
Atdine editions which his father had endeavoured to esta¬ 
blish. 

lit 1535 he accepted an invitation to Rome, upon the 
promise of an opulent and eligible situation; but, not being 
received with respect or attention, he returned to Venice, 
and resumed his studies and employment. Having, how¬ 
ever, attained no degree of opulence, he engaged in the 
business of education, took twelve young men of family 
into his hotiHC, and superintended their education for three 
years. Of these, two were Matth. Senarega, who trans¬ 
lated Cicero^s Letters to Atticus into Italian, and Paul 
Coiitarinus. In 1533 he went on an excursion to examine 
the manuscripts in certain old libraries, particularly the 
library of the Franciscans in Ceiicna, which conuioed 
aunie MS8. left to their convent by Malatestft, Noveltus; 
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and such was his reputation at this iitne^ that he was in* 
viced to htl the chair of the professor of eloquence at 
Venice, and had the offer of a similar situation at Padnat 
vacant h^ the death of Bonamicua But his ilf health, and 
bis predilection for his business, induced htni to devote his 
whole time to the printing-house, from which a great num¬ 
ber of the classics issued. 

After a second journey to Rome, in 1546^ he married 
Margarita, the daughter of Jerome Odonus. His eldest 
son, Aldus, the subject of our next article, was the first- 
fruit of this marriage: he had also two other sons, who died 
young, and a daughter, who is often mentioned in his let* 
ters^ and was married in In 1556 an academy was 

established at Venice, in the house of Frederick Badoarua^ 
one of the principal senators of the republic, which was 
composed of about an hundred members, who endeavoured 
to unite every species of literary and scientihe excellence* 
Belonging to this academy was a printing-house, in which 
it was proposed to print goad editions of all books and 
inanuscj'ipts already known to exist, as well as the original 
writings of the academic Jans* Over this establish men t, 
Paul was appointed to preside, and it was completely fur¬ 
nished with new founts of his own types, and he had under 
him several other skilful printers, particularly Dominick 
Bevilacqna. In 1558 and 1559, fifteen different books 
were printed in this house, none very large, but intended 
as a preli^de to greater undertakings, of which a catalogue 
was pulilished both in luUan and Latin, and may be seen 
in lienouard^s “ Annales de rimprimerie des Aides,” 
vol. L The books printed in this academy were all exe¬ 
cuted with admirable correctness and beauty, and are be¬ 
come exceeding scarce, and valuable. Paul was farther 
honoured with the professorship of 'eloquence in this aca¬ 
demy^ which, however, did not exist long. It was pro¬ 
bably thought to have been an engine in Badoarus's hands, 
by which he might have become dangerous to the state; 
or perhaps its expences might exceed his resources, and 
drive htiu lo pecuniary shifts of the discreditable kind. In 
August 1562, however, the academy was dissolved hy a 
public decree. 

In 1561 Paul bad been invited by Pius IV. upon terms 
of great honour and advantage, to repair to Rome, and 
engage in printing the Holy fi^criptures and the works of 
the lathers of the church. He accordingly undertook, this 
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joiimey» of which bb holiness bore the expences^ as well 
as of the removal of his printing-tnaterials and of his family; 
and conditioned to allow him, from the time of his arrivaj^ 
a yearly salary of at least 500 crowns. From this timef 
till the death of Pius, be continued to exercise his profes¬ 
sion as a printer with great reputation at Rome, while he 
also ^kept open his printing-house at Venice^ But at 
length disaattstied with his sUiiation, and in ill health, he 
left Rome in September 1^70, and after visiting several 
distinguished places in Italy, returned to Venice in May 
1572» From Venice, after a very short stay, be went 
back again to Rome, where he was cheered by the season¬ 
able liberality of the pope, which was made more agrees 
able by being bestowed without any ex action of personal 
labour or attendance; 

Much of his Ufe appears to have been embittered by 
sickness, and in September 1573 hU health began to de¬ 
cline very rapidly. Three months after, he thought him¬ 
self better, but he had still an extreme weakness in his 
loins, with frequent and severe head-aches, and he re¬ 
ceived no beneht from medicines. On the €tii of April, 
1574, he expired in the arms of his son, who had just ar¬ 
rived from Venice to attend him in his sickness. He had 
lived in general esteem; and his death was unirer^aliy re¬ 
gretted. He left a variety of writings, which distinguish 
httn as one of the most judicious critics, and one of the 
most elegant Latin writers that modern times have pvo^ 
duced. Of these, the principal are his letters in lUtin 
and Italian, his Commentaries on the wurks of bis favourite 
Cicero, and hb treatise “ De Curia Romana.^* Tlie pro¬ 
ductions of his presses are all of the highest value, for both 
acciii'acy and beauty.* 

MANUTIUS (Aldus), the younger, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was born in 1547. His father paid the utmost 
attention to his education; and so extraordinary was the 
progress of the youth in learning, that he was enabled to 
give the world “ A collection of elegant phrases in the 
'Tuscan and Latin languages,'* when he was only eleven 
years of age. Other juvenile works at diff^reut periods 
marked his advances in classical literature, and he soon 
became his father's assistant in his labours. When very 
vuuiig, he conducted the prinung-business at Venice while 

I r h 4 ^ 
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tiis angflged at Rome* In 1542 ht oiarried it 

lady of the Gitinti to well knowi^ in the annaJa of 

typography; and on thfe dnth of fart father in 1574, all tfae 
tfoncems of the Aldine pteia defoWed opon him. He wat, 
however, lets calculated for the busifl^aa a printer tbati 
for the profeMtion of an author. In 1577 be wat appointed 
professor the belles lettres in the seboo) of the Venetian 
ehaoeer}v which young men designed for public em¬ 
ployments were educated* TfaU office be held till I5fl5, 
when he Was made professor of rhetoric at Bologna. In 
the same year M published the “ Life of Cosmo de Me¬ 
dici/' which was so well received^ that he Was almost im** 
mediately Invited to undertake the pr^ofessorBhip of polite 
literature at Pisa, which he accepted, although he received 
an fuTitation at the same time to a professorship at Home, 
which had been lately held by Muratus. During his stay 
at Pisa he received the degree of doctor of laws, and waa 
admitted a member of the Florentine academy, on which 
Occasion he delivered an eloquent oration On the nature 
of Poetry,” He now paid a visit to Lucca in order -to ob¬ 
tain materials for a ** History of Castruccio Castracani/' 
which he afterwards published, and which b much ap¬ 
plauded by Thuanus* The Homan proressorship being 
reserved for him, he removed thither in 1586, and intend¬ 
ing to spend hts life th^re, he caused bis whole library to 
he brought to Rome Irom Venice, at a very great expence. 
He was iti high favour with Sixtus V, who gave him an 
apartmetit iti the Vatican, and a table at the public ex¬ 
pence. He was also patronized in various ways fay Cle¬ 
ment VH1, He died in the 6fty-first year of bis age, in 
October 1597, He leR no posterity, and with him ended 
the glory of the Aldine press. His library, consisting of 
MjOOO volumds, collected by himself and his predecessors, 
was sold to pay his debts. He was author of many per- 
fortnaticrt besicies those already mentioned, but the raou 
ectebrated hr bif works were his Commentaries on all 
the Worki'hf Cicero,” lii ten Tolumes. Hia ** Familiar 
LettcHi,^ ^bllshed in 1592, were highly cs^emed; but 
!VP. Rettdhkfd conffabeli, that were it not from hts inheriting 
thd Aiding i&ffiees, it might not have been remembered he 
ha4 ejpcr jbeen ^ pn^oter; yet, though difference of taste 
gave btf fttuilies a diffierent bent, bis numerous writings, 
Notwithstanding they were infenor to bis father's and grand¬ 
father's, sufficiently prove bis industry and leaming, and 
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justify^ t0 a cqrtaln putnt, CQmiDendatioiii beitow^ dl 
by to fvho^i^i t\is paeritf bnavKD. ^ 

(\Yal'V£ 1 i), a cctehritv for bia 

tt;nep which was that of Hqiiry JI. of Engtanifp vthoift 
c4aplai;t he vvas ii^o. After the death of that 

rnotiarch he belti the same office M^dqr prince John^ and 
lived faoiiliarly him. He vras then made a canon of 
Salisbury, afterwards preceiuqt of Linculn, and in tbe 
eighth year of ^ichArd L archdeacon of Oafotcl. Rewrote 
in Latin ; and some of his verges, which are in a light and 
satirical style, are still citant. There is in tbe Bodleian a 
work of his under ihu assumed name of Valenua, entitled 
** Valerius ad Ru^num de non dneenda uxore,'* with a 
l^rge glo!)a. He perli^p;^ adopted this name becaiue one 
Vfderius ti^d written a treatise on die same subject in Sl 
J erom*B work^. Warioq thinks it probable that he tratia-^ 
lifted from Latin into Efrqncb the popular romance of Saint 
Graal, at the in^Unce of Henry £L He was also cele^ 
brated for bis wit and facetiousDcss in conversation. When 
he beard a, natar^ son of Henry IL swear by his father^* 
royalty, be told him to remqmt^r also his mother’s honesty> 
He wrote a Compendjiini 7'opograpbiie,'* and ** Epi¬ 
tome Garobrlie and is thought to have written a " 0e- 
scriptio Norfolcim,” which, says Mr. Cough, if we could 
Hod it^ would be a valuable curiosity* Mapes was often 
confounded with a contemporary poet, GoUas, of a similar 
genim ; and souie have supposed that Gollaa was a name 
assumed by Mapes* But according to Warton’s informa¬ 
tion, they were different penaons. ’ 

MAPHAEUS. Sec VEGIUS* 

Af APLET (Jqhn), a physician and scholar, was the son 
of a father of both his names, whom Wood calJf suf- 
Hclent iboemaker/’ and was born in 16IJ in St* Martin’s- 
Ie^grand, London, and educated at Westminster-school, 
He was thence elected a student of Cbrist Church, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1630, where lie took his degrees in-arts. Wood 
gives it as « report that he was Bm admitted to holy orders, 
bat it is more certain that be was made M. D.id J6^7, and 
principal of Gloucester HaJl. He then travelled on. the 
continent with his pupil, Lucius, ford Falkland, for two 

'•i 

> ClHiiwL—asd BibL Spneeriua rnWini, fbr adttcet 

ofill iIk Aldh * 

* LelADd^TaSfier.—Warlf^n^ ffi&L of Pwtiy.—CtTf, nL ll,^F|ibfidi 
KibL Lit. MtiL. 
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years, and wrote an account of his travels in Latin, which 
Guidot promiseU to publish. He then travelled with Hen^ 
ry, brother to Luciuk lord Falkland, and on his return 
settled as a physiciari at Bath in summer, and at Bristol 
ill winter, and had ^reat practice. During the usurpation 
he itiid been ejected tVom his cifiice of principal of Glou« 
cester Hall, l)nt was restored in J£i60, and soon after re¬ 
sign ed it. He died at Bath, Aiig« 4, L670, and was buried 
in die cadiedral, with a monument and inscription cele- 
bi'a'ing his lecirniug and skill as a physician. Wood speaks 
of his <^»nsiii tat ions with certain pfiysician^i, his cosmetics, 
an<) Ills poems, and epitaphs, hnt does not say where the^e 
are to bp found, or wiiciher printed. He has not escaped 
tiie ddigeticc ol Kfoy, who, however, merely copies from 
the .Mil, Ox. 'rhe only publication printed appears to have 
been a collecLiuii ol letiers on the efficacy of iVie Bath 
water.'i, publi^lic d )iy Gnidot under the title Fplstolarnin 
Medicarmn speciitimi dc "rhcrmaritm Baihonlensinm ef- 
fcctis, ad clariss. iticdicos D. Bate Fraser, 'WrdJcrljonrne, 
ike,'' Loud. lGy4, 4to. He appears to have been a dif¬ 
ferent person from tlie Majdet who wrote “ A Discourse 
of jnetals, stones, lierhs. Seed' printed in 8vo. "riiis i** 
mentioned by Dr, Pnheiiey, who says the author was of 
Cambridge. ^ 

j\L\FLK'l'OKr (John), a ^ury learned Krtglishman, was 
descended Irotu a good family it) Huntingdonshire, and 
horn at Margaret-1ngCj in June 1U:U. He \Vas educated 
under tJie lamous Busby at VVestmiiister-scliooL ^'^d being 
king's scbulai', ivas elected thence to Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge, in t ii4-S, He look his degrees in arts at the re¬ 
gular time, and was tnade fellow of his college in I65X 
In {65S he left the college in order to be tutor to Joscelin, 
-iow of Algernou, ihe last earl of Northnuiberlatid, with 
wliojii he contiaued till Uido, and then travelled at his own 
ox pence, to qualify hiuiself for the profession of physic, 
iaty whicii hu had resolved to enter some years before. 
He passed through Frmice to Honie, where he lived near 
A year in the liouse 4if the hon. Algernon Sidney, to whom 
he wui rucoimiicndcd by Ins uncle the earl of Northumber-' 
land. In be returned to Fngland, and to that eari'a 

faimi)*; and, taking liis doctor of [diysic's degree i\t Cam¬ 
bridge in li>d7, he practi’icil in Loiulon. Here he con-^ 

\tt\ II.*roTu?iuy\ Itluy DJel, df M<'<lifIno 
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trActed an acquaintaure with many eminent persyns in hk 
own t'aculty^ as Willis, Sydeiihatn, Lucke; and wiili se¬ 
veral of the most distinguished divines, as Wlih In^oiej 
'rilWfioii, EatriL-kj SheHuck, Stillingfleet, pSIiarp, and CJag- 
get. Jn l(!7Q he attondeil lurd Es^cx \\i his embassy to 
DeumaL'k; and, in waited on tlip lady duwager 

Nortliun^berlaud into BVance. In Mareh lfi7S, he was 
ciioseri professor of physic in Gresiiaiii college, London ; 
ami, in 1676, altendod tlie lord amlMssador Montague, 
and lady Northumberland, to France. The same year 
Dr. 8ydenhain published his Observation vs. circa 

uiorhorum auiuorum idstnriam et cnrationeiu,^' which lie 
dedicated to Dr, iMapletnft; who, at the desirij <if the 
author, had translated tJieni into Latin. He lield ids pro¬ 
fessorship at Gresliani till Octobei’ ir, 79 , and uiart'led the 
month following. 

Soon after his marriage he rclin<iulshed the prtu ticc oi 
physic, and retired, in order to turn hi^ studies to divinliy. 
Id Alarch 1 betook both dcacoirs and priest’s orders, 
and was soon after presented to ilie rectory of Biraybrooko 
in Nortliamptonshire, by lord Griffiti. In J684 he was 
chosen lectUL'er of Ipswicli, and a year after, viear of St 
Lawrence Jewry, and lecturer of St. Cbristopher’.s in Lon¬ 
don. In 1689 he accinniilated Jii,s doctor’s <legrce in di¬ 
vinity, while king William was at Cambriifge. Jn S707 
be was chosen president of Sion college, having been n 
benefactor to their building and library, Ht; coiuinued to 
preach in !tis cJmrcii of Sc, I.awroiice Jewry till be was 
turned of eighty i and, when he was thinking of rettnug, 
he printed ii hook entitled “ The princljilc.s and dmies of 
the Christiaiji religion,'’ &c, 17 10 , 8 vf>, a copy of which 
he sent to every house in his parish. He liveci the last lea 
years of his life with his only daugiiter Eli^tabeth, the wife 
of Dr, Gastreli, hi$iiup of Chester, sometimes at (Oxford, 
and ill the winter at Westminster, where he died lu i7'^i, 
in his Dinety^hrst year. He was a very polite sciioJr’r, 
wiiue Lutiu elcgauily, was a great mastcu of the ( 7 reek, 
and understood well the French, Spunlsji, and liai:ati 
laiiguages. 

Besides his I,atin Lrauslauou of Sydenhanrs Obscriv 
iLoiies medicue,” and ** The principles anil duties of itjc 
Christjau religimi.^’ he published other tracts upon moral 
and theological hubjects; and, in the aj^j^endix to VV'aiTs 
Lives of the professors of Grosliam col’r';'-.** fnim ■ Ji 
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ihh acoQUiit h extracted, there are iaseited three Latirt 
lectures of his, read at Gresham In 1675, upon the origiti 
of the art of medicine, and the history of its itiventlon*' 
MAPLKTOET (Uobeht), an English divine, was born 
at Norih Thoresby in the county ot Lincolirit in the be* 
ginning of 1$H), of which place his fither, Henry Maple- 
toft, was many years rector. Be was educated at the free 
{i^rainmar school of Louth, and admitted of Queen's college 
M Cambridge. When he had taken the degree of B. A» 
iic removed tu J^einbroke hall, and was there made feU 
low January 1^30; and in or about 1633 was appointed 
cha,>laiii to bishop Wren, lie was one of the university 
pi'eaehnrs in Jh4t, and was some time after one of the 
proctors of the university. In 1644 (being then bachelor 
in diviniiy) he w^ls ejected from his fellowship for not taking 
the cavenaijt. After this he retired, and lived privately 
among Ills friends, and particularly with sir Bobert Shirley 
in Le ices tens I IT re, where he became acquainted ulth Dr, 
Sheldon, who became arcitbishop of Canterbury. He had 
after wards a private congregation in Lincoln, where he used 
to olbciate according to the Liturgy of the church of 
Kngbiitd : tltis had like to have produced him much trouble; 
but it being found that be had refused a considerable sum 
of u'oiK'y oifered him by his congregation, he escaped pro* 
scentioji. Oo the restoration he returned to Cambridge, 
and was rc-instaied in his feliowship, and was presented by 
the Crown, August 1, td60, on ihe death of Dr. Newell, to 
the prebend of Clifton in Lincoln cathedral, to which be 
was installed August 23^ L€60: and then resigning it, he 
was also on the same day installed to the sob-deanery of 
the same church, which be resigned in 1671 ; and about 
the same time he became vector of Clay worth in NoUing^ 
hajushtre, which living he afterwards exchanged for the 
vicarage of Sobam, in Canibridgeshjre. In 1661 be re^ 
signed his feliowsbip, and about that time wa.s invited by 
archbishop Sheldon to be chaplain to the duchess of York, 
then supposed to be inclining to popery, and in want of a 
person of Dr. Mapletoft^s primitive Mamp to keep her 
steady lo her religion ; biu he could not be prevailed upon 
to accept the appoiaiment. In 1664 he was elected maa- 
tar of Pembroke h&ll, and became doctor in divinity, and 
was by the king, August T, 1667 , promoted to the deanery 
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of Ely* He served the oftico of vico-chancellnr of tha 
university of Oiiubritlge in UjTI, aiitl tltnl at Pembroke 
b:^ll, Auj^tist 20, itj77. HU iTumiiHj accru'ding to tiU owti 
de^irOj were deposited in a vault iu the oliapel of iliat 
Lollcge, Hoar the luidy of bishop ^V'rcn, the founder nf it, 
hU honoured Iriend and p:itioa, uiiboiit any memorial* 

Hr. IMajdetort lived very liospiuibly at Ely, and wherever 
he resided, ami was esteemed for the immy pious and 
cliuritaide acts in bis life-litiie; ami, at ids death, niter 
many gifts, legarics and fdiariiaUle dnnalions, lie be- 
qneatljiCd to the imiversitv lOOt"* towards j^uichasiiig G<i- 
lius*s library <tf OnentaJ hooks for the iinivcrsily library; 
and in case that design was not executed, tlien to isume 
permanent vniivcrsity use, at the discretion of the viee^ 
chancellor and tlie two professors of divinity ; 100/. to poor 
w'idows, cldollv eJoruvnicn^s. His benefactions to the 
church of Fiy were, to the dean ami chapter lor ever, all 
his close called hniulred acres in the Wash in the town of 
Coveney, for Lite iuerease of the singing metds supends, 
and on condiiicjii tliat they iihotdd frequeni curly ]>ra3fers 
in the cathedral. He iiUo iiet^neathed to the same church 
Jds lihvary of buuk^, and 100/. toward fitting up u place U> 
receive them, and finriitsldng it with uvore books ; to cacli 
of the prcliendaries a ring <if 2uv. to each minor canon and 
sch.iolinastor to each singtng-maii and verger luj* and 
to the cliorUter* each, 

in A codicil to his last wdll, 'ligiicd J7ib day nf \ugiist, 
1677, he gives to the use of the tmvii uf North Thore>hv, 
in the county of Lincoln, hU two cottages and one mes¬ 
suage, wdih ill I liih lands in the same town aiul fields of the 
same forever, tube jsettled upon tm^tcea, for anti towards 
tile inainienance of one fit )>er^on to teach the sc-liolurs 
there to read, to learn them tlieir catechisiTi, and instruct 
them in tt, to write, to cast accoitnts, and to teach them 
their accidence, and to make them lit ior the gramu'ar 
school, according to the rides and orders i,vhif * he or his 
ecutora should prescribe \ ami also give*; all thouc his lands, 
meadow, and [jasturc m SultHcctby to iliif use ol the tt^wn 
ot Louth for ever, hir i^nd towards the iiiamtenaiH c of (uio 
fit person to teach the vhiblreii there In like nnuiiic* as in 
his gift to North I’horesby, per omuia. He gives Lkexvisie 
to the master, fellows, and i$chohirs of i^eudt^^^jke Hall, 
lauds in Coveney for e^er, on couduiou that they pay 
yearly for ever to tw^o poor scholarly to be called his cxiii- 
VoU XXI, T 
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bitioners, 4^, anti that they lay ont yp«vly 40 j- in 

good books for the (ibrary of tiio said college, ^ 

MAIlAf'C'J a learned author, born at f-iicca 

in 1612j bctMiue a ntember of du' congregation c/ regular 
clerks, tie la Mere lie Dieu/' lie ohiaineci a inline in 
the literary world 1*3^ an etliiinn nf the Knritn, published at 
I'adua in in 2 vols. folio, find entilled V* Alcorani 

Tcstiis iifuv"erj>ns, Anrhien et I,a line," to wh'cli lie sub¬ 
joined notes, with a refiiLatioo, and a Vile of IMaliomet. 
'J'tie argiinieotaiivt; part, lanrcecr, is not ahvays solid j the 
criucs in Arabic have fonnd t-everal faults in the firiniing 
ol tliat langiiiigo ; and the editor appears to be more versed 
in the iVIus^tdii an authors than izi philuso]>lty or thecology. 
Marncci Jjad a large share in the i^tlitton of ibe Arid>tc 
Bible primed at Ltoinc in l(i71, in 3 vols. folio; and was 
certainly very sueeciisful as a professor *>1 Arabic, in the 
college della Sapicn^.a. Imuicent XI, respected his vir¬ 
tues and knowledge, chose him for his confoi-sor, and 
would have raised him to the purple, had not hi'* great 
modesty declined that honour. He died in i70iJ, Niceron 
Tcconnts a long list of his works. * 

MARALDi (Jamf-SS Ptiii.m), a learned aMronomer and 
matheinattoan,.was horn in 1^65 at Perinaldo in the county 
of Nice, a place already lionouied by the birth of his ma¬ 
ternal uncle, the celebrated Cassini, Having niadc a ron- 
sideittble progress in mathematics, at the age of twenty- 
two his uncle, who had been a lontr tinm si tried in Franre, 
iuviteit him tliere, that lie might himscir eiiUivaM; the 
promising genius of his nephew, Maraldi no sooner ap¬ 
plied himself to the coiitomplntiou of tiie heavens, iban 
he conceived the desii^ti of formizm a caialojrin' of the 
fixed iilars, the foimdation of the whole astroimmiriul edi¬ 
fice. In consotjviczLce of this design, he applied himself to 
observe them with the must constant atteiuinn; and he 
became by this means so intimate with them, that on being 
shown any one of them, however smHlI, he could imme- 
diatciy tell whai constellation it belonged to, and its place 
in that constellation. He has been known to discover 
those smah comets, which asircuorners often take fur the 
stars of the constellation in whic ri i-iov are forwruit 

H 

of knowing precisely what st:^rs the cui^stellatKJii 

I VS'riul'a CiC*liaTii rn^fp'aiQr-! i::t. ITr- tn iLi^ 
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rif, when others, on the spo;, ami with eyes diieeted 
equal^y to iho same part of tne heavens, oould not for a 
Jong time see any thing of them. 

In J700 he was employed under Cassini in proUrngi^iS 
the t reiiuti meridian to tlu> -n ejitremttv of i^’ratn'c*, 

and Ijad no small share in t^OEripteting it Me next sol out 
for Italv, wlieie C'iemoni t!ie XRii invited iiini to assist at 
the as>»ond>]ies of iho congregation tlicti silting in Rome to 
reform the oalendar. liinnetiini aIbo availed Iniuself of las 
assistance to construct Hie great meridian of the Cariliu* 
jsian ciuirch tn that tiry. fti 17L3 Alaraldi, willi three 
other academicprolonged tlie French LUeridlan to the 
southern extreunty of Hiat country, lie w^s -*'lmined a 
inemher of tim academy of sciences of Fans in ill 

the depariment uf astronorny, and comirmiiicaled a great 
multitude of papers ^ducJi are printed in tiicir mf^nirdr$, in 
almost every year from I fi9i> to 172^^ and iibiintly several 
papers in each of ihe years ; for ho induluiigHtdc in hi# 
observation of evovy thing licit was curious and useful in 
the motions uud filienomena uf Hic heavenly hodii's. As 
to the caLilogue uf ilie fixed Jtars, it was not quite com* 
pleted : jnsi as he h,id pliiecil a imifal quadrant on tlie 
terras of tiio observatory, tu observe some stars towards 
the north and tlie zenith, Jie fell sich, ami Jio<) Hie )st of 
Deceiiihcr 1729. * 

MARANA (John Pauf.), thp author of the 'I'urkish Spy, 
a book cried up far hey^iiid its meriis, for a long time, 
both in Fratii’c and KngUmd, was horji about 1642, at or 
near Genoa. When he was only twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight, he was involved in the conspiracy of Raphael de la 
Torre, who wa:» desirous in giviT up Genoa tn the fluke of 
Savoy. Afier being iuiprisoned fimv years, he retired to 
Monaco, w^here he wrote the hUniry of thnt pint, priut^d 
at Lyons, in 16S2, »ji it;dian. 1 l cuniains sruiie euriou# 
particulars. 

Maraiia, who had always wishcil tn visit Paris, in IfiSjJ 
went to settle there ; and his merit being distinguished, 
he found patronage fr<im several peopic of consequence. 
He there wrote his Turkish S>py,” in vols. duodecimo, 
to which a seventh wsih added in 1742. when the las^t edi¬ 
tion appeared. Ttiungh the style ot tins work was neither 

1 liuhnn^s Did,—Maruki'^ —Fabroni ViEac [taknurij vol, VIJL 

■—Mofcri. 
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precise, corrert, nor it greatly relislicd by tlie 

public. The uotbor bad the art to iiUi^rest curiosity by an 
amusing mixuire ot adveuturc^v, half true and hidf Bctl'' 
tious but all received at the linu: as antbentic, by persons 
of coil fined mtonnation. Kevv supposccl tlie author to be 
a real Turk, but credit was i^iveu to tht unknown Euro¬ 
pean, who, under it slight fciion, liurs delivered opinions 
and anecdotes, which it migiit not have been aafe to pub¬ 
lish in a more open manner. The liv^^l three volumes were 
most approved ; the next three, which arc In reality much 
inferior, were received with a proportionable degree of 
aiteniioti, Tlie whole arc now die amnseinent of tew ex^ 
cept very idle readers. Many other spies of a siaiilar kind 
have been formed upon this [ilam Maraua lived at Paris, 
rather lu a retired manner, wiiich suited his taste, to 1 f>39^ 
wfum the desire of i^olitude led him to retire into Italy, 
where he died in 

MARAT [JoilN-P^\tiL), a prominent actor in the French 
revolution, was born of prmestaiit parents, in Ncufchatel, 
in 1744, In early life tie went to Paris to study physic, 
and appears to have made very great proficiency in itj 
hilt probably from not having paitcnce to pursue the pro¬ 
fession in a regular course, he became an empyric, selling 
his medicines at an Extravagant price. On the breaking 
out of die revolution, he took the lead among the most 
violent and savage of all the factions that disgraced the ca¬ 
pital ; and had endeavoured to prt-acli murder and rob¬ 
bery long before it appeared probable that such crimes 
could have been practised with impunity. His first publi¬ 
cation was a periodical paper, entitled the J'ubliciste 
Parisieri/’ in which he, without scruple, and without any 
regard to decency and truth, attacked Neckar, and other 
men eminent for their integrity and public talents. His 
next paper was entitled ** The Friend of the People,*’ iii_ 
which he more openly excited the troops to use their arms 
against their generals, the poor to plunder the rich, and 
the people At large to rise against the king. After the de¬ 
position of Louis XVL he was iiained a deputy of the de¬ 
partment of Paris to the convention, in which assembly he 
appeared armed viith pisltds. In April 179 3, he publicly 
denounced the leaders of the Brh.'.oune jiarty, accusing 
them of treason against the state: Ue was supported by 


1 —Did. ll iX. 
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Ro))c$p[«rre; a violent tuniuic ensued^ but Marat and his 
fricudii wer^ Mibduod, and Eiimself impcacbcd and prose¬ 
cuted; in a few dajs, being brought to irial, he was acquit¬ 
ted* The irininph of his party was now unbotinded^ atid 
they soon gained sucEi an ascendancy over thuir enemies, 
that they murdered or banished all thui attempted to obstruct 
the progress of iheir nefarious projects; till at length their 
leader Marat fell a victim to the enthusiastic rage of a fe¬ 
male, Cfiailottc Cordf'j who had travelled from Caeu, hr 
Normandyj witji a deterininr.tiun of rescuing, as sEic hoped, 
her country from tin bands of liarbariansj by the assassi¬ 
nation of one of she cdiicf among them* 11c died unpitied 
bv c^cry hujnau being wiio was not of the atrocious 
lion which be led, ha\tngi fur some weeks, acted tlic most 
savagt parti, un J been the means of in valving many of the 
most virtuous char.icters in France tn almost ludlsciiiuinaie 


sla tighter. V ri:vi^>u^!y Lojuiiiiiig in revu I u lion ary politics, 
he was known as an auliior, and published a work (>u 
Man, or Principles of the reci]>rocal lulhicnce of the ^oul 


and Body/’ in two volumes, I2mn: also some tracts oa 
Electriciiy and Light, in v/bicli he aitar-ked the Neivtonian 
System* These works had been forgot long before he 
began to luakc a figure in tlie poliiit-al world; but it is 
remarkable that his death occaKluued a fresh demand for 


thorn* '1 hey are now, however, again sunk into oblivion, 
and his name is never uicntiuncd but with contempt ;ind 
horror*' 


MAUATTI (CAUtiO}, one of the must admired painters 
of the Italian school, was horn in IG25, at Camcntio in th& 
march of Ancona. When quite a child is said to have 
pressed out the juices of flowers, which be used for colours 
in drawing on the walls of Ins lather's house* 71ds pro¬ 
pensity most probably induced his parents to send biin to 
Rome at eleven years old; where, by bis uiatmer of copy¬ 
ing the designs of Raphael in the Vatican, lie obtained 
the favour of Andrea Sacchi, and became his pupjL From 
the grace and beauty of his ideas he svas generally eni-^ 
ployed in painting Madonnas and female saints; on which 
account he was, by Salvator Rosa, satirically called 
Oirluccio deita Madonna. He was far troai being ashamed 
of this name, and in the inscription placed by himself on 
his monument {num years before liU death), he calls it 


i 
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ghrwsum ca^fiomenf and professes his particular demotion 
tn tlie Virgin Miiry- Tiie pope, Clement XL gave him a 
pension, and the title of Cdvdfiero di Crisfo ■ and lie wa^ 
appr>inted painter in ordinary In Louis XtV. He died at 
loaded with inmours, in I7t3, at tiie advanced age 
oF eighty-eight. Kxtreme modosty and gentleness were 
the characteristic's cd" liis disposition ; and his adrniiatiou 
of the great luodels he had studied was such, that not 
content with luwing cuntrjhuted to preserve liie works of 
liaphacl and the Caraccis in the Farttfse gciHery, be erected 
niontinienis to them in ibe Pantheon, at his own cxf^cnco. 
Several plates are extant, etclied by him in aquafortis, in 
w'Jiich he Iniv displn 3 ^ed abun^lant taste and genius. 

Of ttiis uirist Mr. savs* ihat ahhougli “ he enjoyed 

in his Jd'e the n [jnuitior: of one uf the first painters of 
Kurope, hi^ talent :»t'ldom rose above medificrity \ he de- 
lignted in easil pietiirus or altar-pieces, tliongh nut nnac- 
quainicd wUh fVesco. He in celebrated for tiie hwely, mo¬ 
dest, and yet dignified air of his Madonnas, ihe grace of his 
angeis, the devout character of Ills suitits, and ihetr festive 
die.i>cs. Hts best pictures are in the st^ le of Sacchi: those 
of In^ second manner are more elabarato, more anxiously 
miidicd, but, with less frcudoiri, have less grondeor. The 
masses of his draperies are too mncli intersected, shew the 
naked too little, and siunctimes makchisi figures appear too 
heavy or too short. He certainly aimed at tixiiighis priu- 
ci(ial light Lo tlie most important spot of hln picture; but, 
being iinacqnaiiiLcd with the nature and tiie gradattom; 
of shade, involved its general tone in a certain mistiness, 
which was carried to excess by his pupils, and became a 
charactcrUlic nnark of his school. He studied in his youtJi 
the style and works of itaphi.el with the most sedulous 
atteniiou, and strove to imitate him at every period of his 
practice ; but it does in>t appear that he everdiscrlniinated 
bis principles of design or composition, notwithstanding 
the subsequent minute and kborlous employment of re¬ 
storing his frescoes. 

^*7'hc churches and palaces of Home, filled with the 
pictures of Maraui, bear witness of his popularity; but, 
perhaps, no work of his can impress us v/iih a more ad- 
van cngeoti!} opinion of his powers, than the Batlishebu 
viewed by David; a work, of which it is easier to feel than 
to describe the charms, wliich has no rival, and seems to 
prociiule all hope of equal success iti any future repetition. 
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uf the subject” Maratti liaJ a daughter, JMarla Maratti, 
whom he iustnirtcd JiimseSf i« tli^ art; herportnii, e?ce-' 
cuted by ht:rs^clf, hu a |UiLntiiig aUUiide, is in the gallery 
t'orsiivi at Uume< * 

MARCA (Ri.'j'F,K DK)j one of the greatest ornameutsof 
tlic Galllcati eburcU, but a mau of great inoousisteiicy of 
clianictcr, was born in I5ui., at Gam, in Bearn, of a very 
aneieiit family In thitt prineipabty^ He went livruugK his 
course of pliilosophy anmiig tlie Jesuits, and tfjcti studied 
the law for tliree years; after which he was received a 
couhseilor in ltil5, in tlie supreme council at Pan. In 
ICjLJi he was made president of the parliatnent of Bravn ; 
find going u> Paris in aliout the atfairs of his pro¬ 

vince, was made a counsellor of state. Iji Ifi'VO he pnb- 
li^licd “The History of Bearn,” which confirmed the good 
opinion that was conceived of his hnov\ledge and parts* 
He was thought, therefore, a very proper person to under¬ 
take a delicate and important snl>ject, which offered itself 
about that time. '^I'he court of Krance was then at variance 
with the court of UomCj anrl the hook which Peter de Puy 
published, concerning the liberties of ilie Gallican church, 
greatly alarmed the partisans of the court of llome ; some 
ol w'hon» endeavoured to persuade the world that they were 
tljM preliminaries of a schism contrived l>y cardinal Hiclic- 
lieu ; as if his emlncncy had it in bis head to erect a patri¬ 
archate ill that kingdom, in order to render the Gallicau 
church independent of the pope* A French divine, M* 
TJerscut (sec HBK5E^fT), who took the name of Optatns 
Gallus, addressed a book to the clergy upon the subject; 
and insinuated that the cardinal had brought over to his 
party a great personage, who was ready lo defend this 
conduct of the cardinal; and this great personage wa!i 
Peter de Marca. But an insinuation of this nature tending 
to make the cardinal odious, as it occasioned a rumour 
that he aspired to tlie patriarchate, tlie king luld his com¬ 
mands on de Marca to refute HersentN work, and at the 
same time to preserve the liberties of the GalUcau church, 
on the one hand, and to make it appear on the other that 
those liberties did not in the least diminish the reverence 
due to the holy see. He accepted of tills commission, and 
executed it by bis book “ De Concordia sacetdotii &: imperil, 

* ArgeiiTiLIc, toL I*—PillLingtna by Fuidi.^SIr J. Woiki^srr 

Indfie* 
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Sive, de libertatibtis ccclesirr Gallicue," whtrh be published 
in 1641* He docUrccl iti Ids prelbcc, tliui he did not enter 
upon titc d^!icu»^ioii but conQned him.self to the 

settling of faoU: iliat is, he only atieriipted to shew what 
deference tiic Wesieni cbii relies b^id always paid to tJie 
bishop of Rtune on ibe one side; and on iJie other, what 
riglita and privileges the Gadiean thiircb bad always pos- 
ses^ted. Out though he had collccicd an infinite niiiuber 
of testimtiuies m favour of the pope's pow-ur, the work was 
ot too Jiberal a cast not to give offence: perhaps even the 
very attempt to throve the subject opetr to discuasion was not 
very agreeable ; and accordingly, tlie court of Rome mide 
a great matiy difficulties in dispatching the bulls which 
were demanded In favour of de Marca, wijo had, in the 
cud uf 1641, been presented to the bishopric of Coufierans* 
I'hat court gave him to vinrlemand that it wa$ necessary 
he sbouid sofien some things he had advanced ; and caused 
his hook to pass a very strict examination* After the 
death uf Urban VJIU cardinal Bichi warmly solicited luno* 
cent X. to grant the bulb in favour of the bishop of Con- 
serauE; but the assessor of the holy office recalled the 
Tomenabrance of the com[daints which had been made 
against hia hook De Concordia,*^ which occasioned this 
pope to order the exaTriuation of it anew. De Marca, 
despairing of success nnlcaa he gave satisfaction to the 
court of Rome, published a hook In 1646, in which he 
explained the design of ins De Concordia," &c* sub¬ 
mitted himself to the ceuaure of the apostolic see, and 
shewed that kings were iiot die authors, hut the guardians 
of tVic canon laws, I own," says lie, “ that I favoured the 
aide of mv prince toomuHi, and acted tiie part of a president 
rather tb^ n ibai of a bishop I reuotmee my errors, and pro* 
mise for ih'' iniure to be a strenuous advocate for the au* 
tburijy of tlje hoiy see." Accordingly, in 1647, lie wrote 
a book entitled De siiigulan pnmatu Petri," in which he 
pro\ed that St. teeter wa^i the only bead of the church; 
and this be sent to die pofic, who was so pleased w'ith it, 
tint' he immediately granted his bulls, uiul be wi\s made 
bishop of Cnnscrans in 161-^^. This conduct of de Alarca 
has been noticed by lord Bolingbroke, iu bis posthumous 
works, with becomUig indignation. He calls him a tiiiie^ 
B«rving priest, interested, and a great flatterer, if ever 
there was one;" and odds, that, when he could not get 
hU bulb dispatched, he made no scruple to explain away 
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all that he bad said in favour of the state;i and to litnit the 
papal power." 

In 16+4j de Marca was sent into Catalonia, to perform 
the ortice of visitor*|'enei'al, and coiinselior of the viceroy, 
which he executed to the year 1661, and so gained the 
aifections of the Cataloi^iatis^ that in 1647, when he was 
dangerously ill, they put up public prayers, and vows for 
hi^ recovery. The city of Barcelona, in pariicular, made a 
vow to our lady of Montserrat, and sent thither in tlieir name 
twelve capucliiiis and twelve nuns, who performed their 
journey with tiuhr hair hanging loose, and barc-footed. 
De Marca was persuaded, or ivatlier seemed to be per* 
suadeiJ, that his rectooiy was entirelv owing to so n^a-iy 
vows and pravers; and would not ieaic Catalonia without 
going to pay his devotions at Montserrat, in the beginnuig 
of 1661, and there winte a small iicattle, Dc origine & 
progressu eultris beatie Marine Virginia in Monteserato,^' 
which he left in tlie archives of tlw iiiunastery ; so little 
did he really^ possess of that Ubcrality and firmnes!^ of mind 
which is above vulgar prejudice and super'iLian. In Au¬ 
gust of the same year, lie ivent to Lake jinssessioti of his 
bishopric ^ and the year after nomniatcd to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Toulouse, hut did not take posicssion till 
1666. In 1656 he assisted at the general assen^bly of the 
P>cnch clergy, and afipeared in o]>posliioii to the Jaii- 
senlsts, tliat ho might wipe off all suspicion of his not being 
an adherent of tlie court of Home, fer he knew th?it hb 
being suspected of Jansenism had Tor a long time retarded 
the bull which was necessary to eh^ubllsh iiini in the arch¬ 
bishopric of Toulouse. ]le was made a rnunster af state 
ill 165B, £nid went to Toulouse in 165!^. In the following 
year he WMit to lloussillon, there tn determine tbn marches 
with the commissaries of the king of SpHin. In these con- 
lereiices he had occasion to display 1 il$ learning, as they 
involved points of criticism respecting the language of Pom* 
pouius Mela and 8tiabo. It w^as said iii the Pyrenean 
treaty, that the limits of France and Spain wore the same 
with those which anciently separated the Gauls from Spain. 
This obliged tliem to examine whereabouts according to 
the ancient geographers, the tcrinmatcd here; and 

de Marca^s knowledge was of great use at thi^ juncture. 
He took a journey to Paris the same vear, aii<l obtained 
the appointmeut of archbishop of Paris; but o::fO there 
June 29j 1662, the very day that the bulls tor hii yi'Oiuo* 
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rtion arrived. His aiiiideit deatb, at this tim^, occasioned 
tlio foRovviii|Y jociibr epitaph : 

Ci nuinspii^hetir tie ftlarca, 

Qiie it! Rol sygoinent marmia, 

Ptmr lo jirciiii ilo st>n j 

Muis Ia luoi't i\ni Ic rt^matiqtiaj 
Kt 4[iij sc pktll h siirpinsc^ 

T(iut uii^iiitiVL ie ilctiiart|iki/' 

He t^ft lIk; care oi' his maimscripts to Mr. Baluze, t>ha 
bad Hved wi:h hhti ever sinc^e June, 1636, and w\ni has 
written his Hie, wfiencc this account is taken. Balus^e 
idso published au edition of his work He Croncurdla,'* jti 
I7u4, as origiTiidlj/ written. The only other tvorks he 
wrote of any unie are ins “ Hisroire dc Bearn," Baris, 
KiiO, fot. and Ids “ Marca Hispaidca, stve Unit's Ui't- 
paidftH,” Paris, iCSft, fok edited by Baliize. Le Clerc 
very justly thinks I5:du/e’s arcoiiut of De Marca, a pane* 
^yrtc or au ajiology ratlier than a life. The most favour¬ 
able trait in 1 )l- Marca’s cliaracicr was his ambition to rise by 
learning, which certainly^ first bmugltt him into notice. He 
is said to have renoitncod all tlie pleasures of youtii, while he 
WHS at school, for the love <}f h<ioks; and Lo have foretold to 
hi a scJiool-fellows, who spent their time in vain amusements, 
tJie <*dfcrciice wlncli vimdd one day apjtear between their 
glory and his. It was at 'i'anlmise that he laid the ground* 
work of his great learning; and be did not neglect to 
make hjenseif a complete master of the Greek tongue, 
which greatly distinguished him frotri other learned men. 
He was early married to a young lady of the ancient 
family of the viscounts of Lavedan, who bore him several 
children ; but she dying in 1632, be went into orders^ 

. MARC-ANTONIO. See IIAIMONDL 
MAItCbILLINUS. See AMMIANUS. 
fttARCELLO (BeniiDF.tto], a nobleman celebrated for 
musical knowledge, was born July 24-, 1680, at Venice, 
and was the descendant of one of the most illustrious fa¬ 
milies of that republic. He had cultivated mu!>ic so sert-^ 
ously and successfully under tlie guidance of the celebrated 
Gaspanni, that no coiitempurary professor ivaa more re¬ 
verenced for musical science, or half so much praised for 
hh abilities a» a composer, as Marcello ; and besides big 
musical productioiia, consisting of psaltnS] operas, madrU 

^ vg], XlL^PtrraulCi Lei HoRomcilUiiitrei* 
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gaUy EDiigs, ai 5 il cantatas, lie was frequently his ovi n poet, 
an<J sOnirtJincii atf^^uiued the character of bard for 

other n)u;$idans. It i*i probable lliat Marcello had received 
sotrie di^igust iti his early atieaipls at draniatic inn^ic ; fur, 
ill 172(j, he jiiiblisbed a furiimst sat'ue upciii c‘u in posers, 
sitigirtg-masters, and singer'^ in general, under tJie titlo 
of 'luatro alia Moda,’^ or “ An ea^y and ceruun Method 
of composing and perlormiiig lialUm Operas in the (noderii 
iiianner.^^ LSnt bis great tuasicat worh, to which the laic 
Mr. Avisoij’s encomiums and IMr, Garth’s publicucion to 
Englisfi WEirds, have given ceh brity in our own coutitry, 
lirst ]>rinted at Venice, in S folio, nmler the fol¬ 


lowing title : Kstro pocuco-armonico, Farafraai soprit 

i primi 50 Sal ini, Foesia di G i rota mo Aseanio Ginstiniaiir, 


Musjca di Benedetto Marcello, Fatrij^j Veiieti, 


1724 and 


IT25J’ Dv. Burney, after a careful examination of cLiis 
elaborate work, is of opinion, liiat though it has conslder- 


ahie merit, the author ba-s been over-juaised j as the sub¬ 


jects of many of Ids fugues and airs are not only common 
and old-fashioned at ]>resent, but were far from new at 
the time these psalms were cnniposcd. But, adds l>r. Bur¬ 
ned", Marcello was a Venetian iiofdeinaLi, as Venosa was a 
Neapolitan prince; both did boaejar to music liy enkivating 


it; and both expected and roerdved a greater return in 
fame than the legal interest of the art would allow* Mar¬ 
cello died at Brescia, June 35, 1733, or, aroordiiig to our 


principal antliority, in 1741* lie as uuihor of a drama 
called Aralo in isparhi,’^ whii:h was set by ILuggieri, and 
perfortned at Venice in 1704; and in 17lU lie produced 
both the words and the music tjf an oratorio called “ Giu- 


ditta*’* He set the Psyclie” of (\c!sini about the same 
time; and in 1718 he published Sonnets^* of bis own 
writing, without music.* 

MAHCHAND (PlUisPF.it), un author to whom the cu¬ 
rious in literary history are greutiy indebted, was probably 
a native of Paris, and burn towards tlie conclusion of the 
seventeenth century* He was bred up as a boukscller in 
that city, a business which always requires some knowledge 
of books, but which he carried to au extent very unusual, 
and for forty years employed ahnost the whole of his time 
in inspecting the works of eminent authors, inquiring into 
fheir histo^ 3 ^ ^beir editions, differences, and every species 


' Jly Dr* Bnrufrf iit Hitt, of fteei*i Cyc1opffiiilLi.'»-Diot Unt# 
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of In fu mint ion v^hi di forms the accurate 1>ibliagirapb6ri^ 
During the tina* di;u Mr* Beniiivd pnUfi^iiicd the Nou- 
vellcs de la Rt^fiuhiiriitc^ des LetueV^ was bU 

eonstat^L L'orrc^jJ4>n4U;JU, ^ud contijiiuied all the literary 
aticfidoU's [Vom [^sris^ uhkh appeared in that journal. 
Bcingj howevLT, a cousL-ivntioiis protcbtaivtj and »uspecu 
ing that in coii:kC(|nent e of tiie repeal of die edict of NantSE^ 
no viiiglit hu iniernipteil in ihe exercise tif his religiunj he 
went to rirstcle jji tlolland, and earned oti the bookselling 
trade diei'c for some timc% unul meeting with some lack of 
im lies atnong his hn^tliren e/t* dfitmez/ot yu’ii avoii 

tjvtin'jf lie ifhiKjinsiied business, nnd devoted his time en- 
tiieiy to htt^rary itisiury and bingraphy. hi both liis know¬ 
ledge was Ml cujispit'iiuus, that the bijokseltevs were always 
bappy to avail themselves of liis opinion respecting intend¬ 
ed jiuhZkatiuns, und move hap)>y wiien they could engage 
Ins assistance as an editor. In the latter charut^ter, we 
find that he superintended an cditioTi, L of Baylc^s Dic¬ 
tionary,^^ and Loticrs,’’ both which he illustrated with notes, 
2. *'Satjre Menipfi^o,’^ Riiiisbonne (Bnihsels), 1714, 3 
vols. 8vo. 3. Cynibainni inuiKli,” by Bonavciuure de 
Ferriercs, Amst 1732, 1 2nH»* 4* KencUnfs “ Dircciion pour 
fa conscience d^un roi/^ Hague, i747, Svo and 12rm>. 5* 

Tbe uhbd JJrenner’s “ Histoiro dcs Hevolutions de llon- 
grie,” ibid. I7 3y, 2 vois* 4to, and 6 vols, t2mo. 6, “ Let- 
ires, Meinoircs, el Negociatlmia du comte d^Estrades,’’ 
London (Hague), 1743, 9 vois. ISnio. 7, Histoire de 
Feiielon,” JJagne, 1747, 12nio* 8* ‘‘Oeuvres de Bran- 
tome," ibid, 1740, 15 vols* i2mo* i>* ‘‘ Oeuvres de Villon,"' 
ibid. 1742, 3v«, ht. &c, 

Marcband was also one of tlie principal writers in the 
Journal Liileraire,** which was reckoned one of tiie best 
of the kind, and lie contributed occasioiiaNy to other pe¬ 
riodical warks. He maintained at the ^isiiuG time a regular 
and extensive correspondence with the most learned iiieii 
in different parts of Europe ; to whom be communicated^ 
and from whom lie received communications, and often 
bad it in bU power to assist them from the stores of his oir:i 
curious and welL-chosen library. 

Besides the ** Anti-Cotton, on Refutation de la lettre de* 
claracoire du P* Cotton, avec un disscvtatluu,"' printed at 
the Hague in 173H, at the end of the bistory of Don Inigo 
de Guipuscoa, and the “Chef-d’oeuvre d’un iiiconnu/' 
ofieu repdn^d, be published in 1740 Hiatoire de rjm«* 
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prlmerie/’ Hiigue^ 4cy, a work of great research, and often 
consn'ted by typographical anii^uanej, but deheieat in 
pcr^ipicnity of arrani;emenu A valuable ^^applemeut It it 
was piihlislied by Meicfer, the abbo of Sl Leg't'rj 1775, 
2 vols. 4to, which Kreaeh UibHogr.ipliers say is bet ter exe¬ 
cuted titan iMarchauirs work, and certaiihy is more correct. 
But the work which best preserves the oa.on of Maroliand, 
was one to which we have laken many (ippurtuniiics lo own 
oiir obligations, his Dictiounalre Kistorique, on Monioire^ 
Critiques ct LittcraireSj-coucemant Ja vie et les onvrai^ei 
dc djv\ rs personnages distingniw, particulieremcnt dans la 
repiibihpU! dcs lettres,’' t75a—9, 2 voU* fnlio. 'I’his has 
been by his editor and others called a ^hipplemeiit to Bayle; 
butj ah hough Marclnind has touched iipim n few or the 
authors in Uaylo's series, an<i lias made useful correctuins 
and vahiabie additions to them, yet in generid the mMe- 
rials arc entirelv his own, and the iiifonnation of his own 
discovcriii s- 'rh e articles are partly biographical, and 
partly hlsturical ; but his main oliijcct being the hUtory of 
hooks, lie sf}i]icli:nes enlarges to a degree of niinnteness, 
which bthliographers oidy cun pardon, and it imiat ho owned 
sometimes brings forward inquiries into the history of 
authors and works which his utmost care can scarrriy rescue 
from ihe oblivion in which he found tliont. Witii this ob-^ 
jection, which by no means afTerts the ttnality of the work, 
wc know few volumes that alFnrd mfue saiisfaciinn or in¬ 
formation nu the subjects introdiicod. llis aircuracy is in 
general p'^ecise, but ihere are iiniiiy enors of the press, 
and the work ialroiired under liio dis.i ivantage of not 
being handed Lo the pros^i by the author. He often in¬ 
tended U)is, and as often defen-cd it, because his mate- 
rials increased so that he never conld say when Ins design 
wa» accomplislied j mul at length, when be harl nearly over* 
come ail his scruples, and was about to print, a stroke of 
palsy deprived him of the use of hts right hand, and un¬ 
fitted him for every ims'incss but that of preparing to diej 
and the settlement of his atfairii. This lust took up little 
time. He was a man of frugal habits, content with the 
decent lleces3al■^e•^ of life, and laid out what remained of 
his money in books. INie itehn of his will, therefore, were 
few, but liberal. He left bis personal property to a society 
established at rhe Hague for the education of the poor * 
and bis library and MSS* to the univefsity of Leyden. He 
died, at an ^vanced uge, dune tf, 1756V 
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His Dictionnaire^^ iifi con>iji;nc:cI to the cart- of a 
wlto has givt ‘11 os (Otly th« ihiiMls of hini nanio {,f. "N. S* a*) 
to whom tjo uitrusted a tiew uditioit of IlU His¬ 

tory ot^ rriiiting,” whicti has never ajipeared. Tifis friead 
iiudertook to pubLt^ji the Dlettonary with the greater ala* 
crityv Marchaod assored \\\ni that Uie mannscrlpL was 
rratly. Ready it certainly wns, but in such a sute ;is 
frightened liic editor, being all written upon little pieces 
of jmpt^r of didcLcnt sizes, some not bigger than one’s 
thumb-nailj and written in a character so exceeding small^ 
that it was not legible to the naked eye. The editor, there¬ 
fore, said perhaps truly, that this was the first book ever 
printed by the help of a microscope. These cireum* 
stnnct s, however, may afford a suOicient apoU^gv for the 
errors of the pres^j, already noticerl; and tbo editor cer¬ 
tainly deserves praise for Jiaving so well accomplished his 
undertaking amidst so many ditHcultiesJ 

^lARClJK (f)jjVKii DK la), a French courtier and au- 
ibor, of rhu fifteenth century, was the sou of a Burgun¬ 
dian gentleman. He wiis iiri^t page, and afterwards gentle- 
tnaiHo I'iidip the Good, duke of Riurguiidy, wlio so higiily 
cstcciiicil his fitlcliiv, that he refused to give him up at 
the deui ^iid of Louis XL J.a Marche served afterwards 
wim s£eMl iiiuier Citarles the Rash, who ivas slain at the 
batiio td Xancy, in 1477. After tliis, he had the odice of 
grand inaitre d’r]<ji<d to Mci>:im])ian of Austria, wliti liud 
married the Jjeire>s of Ibirgundy ; and, niajtuaiuiitg the 


same [Hist inuler t he nrctidEike J^hilipi vas ^ent on an cni- 
Ijus'ty t‘> kViuna: afttu' file tkiiiib of L.onis XL He died at 
JiniastrU l’t:h. f, IjOL IJii works arc, L “Memoirs, or 
Chrojih lcjn,’* [uitiicd at Lyons tn 1562, and at Brussels in 
Jbld, 4to. They are reeWned inferior to the Memoirs of 
Cumincs, as Ln their style, but perha]i 4 superior as to their 
sincerity, 'j'be author relafos several curious anecdotes in 
a manner wJhcli, tiiougb Hat, is rendered pleasing by its 
frankness. 2. A Treatise on Duels,” &c. avo. 3. “Tri- 
omphe des Dames d’Houncur,” 1520, fivo; the Triumph 
of virtuous Women, This is a work of dull and trivial 
morality, fulZ of t].uaiiii: allusions and metaphors. Several 
other performances are said to be esrant in print, and in 
manuscript, but from the account given of thciii there is 


* PrtjfjCJ to the DiutiOiitisirr.-*-r>i<‘t JinL 
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little motive for iimkiiyg them the object of any further 
inquiry,’ 

MARCHETTI (Alexander), a physician, mathemati¬ 
cian, and poet of Pisa, wus born at Pmaormo, between 
J*isa and Florence, March 17, 1633, His talents were 
early developcil, and he became the pupil and intimate 
friend of the bunicd Borolh, wliom he succeeded in 1679^ 
as prtjfcssor oJ mathetnatics at Pisa, He was a man above 
prejitdices, free to declare his sentiments, preferrjnj:f expe¬ 
riment to authority, and leiison to Aristotle, He produced 
several excellent dif^ciples, and died at Poiuonno, Sept, 
fc, J71fj aged eighty-one. There are extant by him, I, 
Pocm^,'' >704, in 4to, 3, Several treatises ou piiiloso- 
pliica! subjects, among wliicli tbiit on the resistance t}( 
fluids, is partlciilariy \allied, 166[>, 4to* After liis dtatli 
appeared, 3, A translation of Lucretius, in IniliHin verse, 
much esteemed for its ddelity, &asc, and harmony; yet, 
says Baretti, “the versification, in my opinion, is hut in¬ 
ti iflercut,^* It w^is not allowed to be published in Italy, 
but was published in London, 17 L7, in 4to, hy Pauio Rolh, 
the traiHlaior of Milton into blank vci’se* 4* His tret' trans¬ 
lation of Anacreon is less esteemed ; it was published at 
Venice in 1736. I'Uore is an ediitim of his poems, printed 
nt V^ciiico in 17 55, 4ro, to whicli Ills life is prefixed** 
AJAHCHETI'l, or MARCHE ITIS (I’j-I rr jjk), a phy¬ 
sician, was professor of anutomy at Padua, wiiere he was 
born, and where he continued to teach tliai art frum r652 
until luGi), when he was allowed to resign his ehiiir to his 
son Anthony* In 1661, he also obtained the aj>poiiameiit 
to the first professorship of surgery, which he held along 
with that of anatomy. His merit in both procured idm the 
honour of kiiiglithood of the order of St. Mark. At the 
age of eighty years, he reiircd alu^gether IVom the imiver- 
aity ; and, alter having enjovett a short period of refiose, he 
died in April 1673. He left the following works : “ Ana- 
tomia," Venice; 1654,4to. “ Sytlogc Ohservationnm Me-* 
dico-chirurgiramm rartormu,*^ Padua, 1664, several ttrncs 
reprinted, and translated into German* It contained fifty- 
three cases of some interest, and three tracts on ulcers, on 
hsiulac of the urethra, and on spina veutosa* 

' Diet,—Moivfj—Kuliart''g Ac^decnic ties Sciciicca.— I>n VfriJiitr, 

Tol. tif. 

^ Fibrotii VitiS Kalaitimj v^pi U.^XlccTOn, toK VL—'Eluy Diet* NiiL tic Im 
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His two sons, DoMtNrc aod Anthony de Marchetii^ 
were UkewiNo bolh prof^ji^urs \u thoir naiive university of 
Padua. The former wa^ author of a good compeudiuni of 
Qiiatnu!}^, recording to the judgment of Halter, which 
passed through several editions, mider the title of** Ana- 
tornia, ctu lii^pousiones ad iliulanum, Anatomlcum Pa-* 
nsiensem, in ipsius auhuadveisioiiibiis contra Veslingium, 
^^Jrjiue sunt,'* Pujiui, 

AIAIUMIMON'I' (Hiroii Caiipeell, third eahL 

01-), a nohU'tnaii of great learning and acL-omplisbmeuts^ 
was born ill 170^. He was the tldrd in stiecessiun to, and 
tlie last inhcritriF of, tliat title; there being no male de¬ 
scendants nf his grandfather, sir Patrick Hume, the first 
call, and ivU Lurddiip having survived bis only son, AleX'' 
ander lord Pobvarth, who had been creates! an English 
peer, but died without issue of his marriage with the lady 
Isabella Grey, danglilcr of ihe earl of Hardwicke, and 
heiress of the last duke of Rent; a peeress in her own 
right, under a limitation by Charles IL of the barony of 
Luea$ of CVtuli^olL 

Sir Patrick Huinc, the first earl, was raised to tlie 
peerage by king William 111, for having taken a very 
leading and active part to counteract the arbiirnry proceed¬ 
ings of Charles IJ.; and afterwards the more flarigerous 
measures of James U. which threatened the annihilation of 
the liberties of the country, as welt as the complete sub* 
version of its religiuti ; for vvhudi attempu he was long 
imprisoned in the former reign; and persecuted with a 
most unrelenting s[iirit in the latter, for having joined in 
the unsuccess fill attempt of the earl of Argyle in IGBS. 
King WiHiatn''s private regard for sir Patrick was marked 
by his majesty’s granting au addition to his arms of an 
orange, eiisigned with an imperial crown; and by giving 
him an original portrait of himself. 

Concerning the danger to which sir Patrick was exposed 
in the last of ilie two reignabove-mentioned, we have 
the following very interesting narrative in a work recently 
published'*, for extracting which it is needless to make 
any apology.^ 

Wheii a near relation, ver)* dear to sir Patrick, was again 
imprisoned} he thought it adviseablo to keep himself con* 

* MrrRi*S(.'*s on Mr. Hiiinrlral Work^ Appr^nfJiJt Nfi. I. pi 4' 

' Floy Diet. Jliit. dy la M«^j!icnne.—HaUer.—Rtca^s Cyclyp^rJia. 
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cealed. The follow!»g account of his concealment is taken 
from the MS, preserved in the family by his grand-daughter- 
—" After persecution began afresh* and tny grandfather 
Bail lie again in prison, sir Patrick thought it nt'cessary to 
keep concealed; and soon found he htfd too good reason for 
so doing, parties being continually sent out in search of 
him, and often to his own house, to the terror of all in it* 
though not from any fear for his safety, whom they imagined 
at a great distance from home, for no soul knew where he 
was but my grandmother, and my mother, except one man, 
a carpenter, called Jamie Winter, who used to work in the 
house, and lived a mile ofF, on whose fidelity they thought 
they could depend; and were not deceived. The freijuent 
examliiatiuns and oaths pul to servants in order to make dis¬ 
coveries were so strict, they durst not run the risk of trusting 
any of them. By the assistance of tliis man they got a bed 
and bed-clothes carried in the night to the burying-place, a 
vault under ground at Pulwarth church, a mile from the 
house, where he was concealed a month; aud had only for 
light an open slit at the one end, through which nobody 
could see what was below; she (his daughter) went every 
night by herself at midnight, to carry him victuals and 
drink, and staid with him as long as she could to get home 
before day. In all this time my grandiather shewed the 
same constant composure and cheerfulness of mind that he 
continued to possess to his death, which was at the age of 
eighty-four; all which good qualities she inherited from 
him in a high degree; often did they laugh heartily iti 
that doleful habitation, at different accidents that hap-* 
pened. She at that time had a terror for a church-yard, 
especially in the dark, as it is not uncommon at her age, 
by idle nursery stories ; but when engaged by concern for 
lier father, she stumbled over the graves every night atone, 
without fear of any kind entering her thoughts, but for 
soldiers and parties in search of liim, which the least noise 
or motion of a leaf put her in terror for. The miniatef s 
house was near, the church; the first night she went, hii 
dogs kept such a barking as put her tn the utmost fear of « 
diicovery ; my grandmother sent for the minister next day, 
and upon pretence of a mad dog, got htm to hang all his 
dogs. There was also difRculty of getting victuals to 
carry him withoul ihe servants suspecting; the only way it 
was done, was by stealing it off her plate at dinner into 
ber lap; many a diverting story she has told about thi^ 
Voi.. XXI. XJ 
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and other things of a Wka nnlure* Her father liked sheep's^ 
head, and white the children were eating their brotl), !fhe 
had conveyed most of one into her lap ; wiica her brother 
Sandy [the second lord Marchinont) Uad done, he looked 
up with astonishment, aiul said, Mother, will ye look ut 
Griz^ct; while we have been eaiing uur broth, she has eat 
up the whole sheep’s head ” Tins occashmed ao tnucit 
mirth among tltem, that licr fattier at night wa,^ greatly en- 
leriaiiied by it; and desired Sandy might haa share in 
the next* I need not niidtiply stories of tills kind, of 
which 1 know many, Uis great comfort and constant en- 
tertaiiinicnt (for he had-no light to read bv) wwis repeating 
Bucli^matds P'lalnis, uhifdi he had by heart from beginning 
to end ; and retained them to Ids dymg-day \ two years 
before be died, which w;is in 1724, \ was witness to bis 
desiring my moilitr to take up that work, which, amongst 
others, always luy upon hi:* table, and bill her try if he Itud 
fbrgtn hi^ psalms, by iiHiuing any one she VMiiiid have lnit> 
repeat; and by casting her eye over it she would know if 
he wAn right, though slic dUI not ttmlerstand it; and he 
missed nni a word in anyplace she namcil io him, and said 
they bad been llic great conifon of his life, by night and 
day, on all occasions. As the glocnny habitiition my father 
was in, was mn to bo long endured but from necessity, 
they were contriving other pliices of safety for him; 
amongst oihers, panleularly one under a bed which drew 
out, on a ground fkior, in a room of which my nuuber kept 
the key ; she and tlic same man worked in the nigbr, itiuk* 
ing a hole in the earth after lifting the boards, which they 
did by scratebiog it up with their hands not to make any 
noise, till she left not a nail upon her fingers, she helping 
the man to carry the earth as they dug it, in a siieet, oti 
hiH back, out at the window into the garden ; lie then made 
a box at his own bouse, large ennugii for ber father to lie 
in, with bed and bed^cLutbes, and bored boles in the hoards 
for air; when all this was hnished, for it was long about, 
she thought herself the most secure happy creature alive* 
When jt had stood tlie trial for a oiontb of no water coming 
into it, which was feared from being so low, and every 
day examined by my mother, and the holes for air made 
clear, and kept clean-picked, her father ventured home, 
having that to trust to. After being at home a week or 
two, the bed daily examined aa usual, one day iu lifting 
the boards, the bed bounced to the top, the box being 
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full of water: in her life she was never so struck, and had 
near dropped down, u being at that time tlieir only refuge; 
her father, with great composure, said to his wife and her, 
he saw they must tempt Fr^vvidence no longer, and that it 
was now ht and necessary for him to go'olF, and leave 
them; in which he was confirmed by the carrier telling 
for news he had brought from Edinburgh, that the day 
before, Mr. Baillie of Jerviswoodc had his life taken from 
him at the Cross, and that every body was sorry, though 
they durst not shew it; as all intercourse by Letters was 
dangerous, it was tJie hrst notice they had of it; and the 
more shocking, that it was not expected. Tliey imme¬ 
diately set about preparing for niy grandfather^s ^oing 
away. My zirntber worked night and day in making some 
alterations in his clothes for disguise; they were then 
obliged to trust John Alien, their grieve, who fainted away 
when he was told bis master was in the house, and that he 
was to sat out with him on horseback before day, and pre¬ 
tend to the rest of the servanCa that he had orders to sell 
some horses at Morpeth fair. Accordingly, my grand¬ 
father getting out at a window in the stables, they set out in 
the dark; though with good reason it was a sorrowful 
parting, yet after he was fairly gone they rejoiced, and 
tiiougln thcm^jelves happy that lie was in a way of being 
safe, though they were deprived of him, and little knew 
what was to he either his fate or tbeir own.*’ 

Patrick hav^ing by such means eluded ail the exer¬ 
tions of government to have him seized, after the failure 
of the duke of Argyle^s attempt, escaped to Prance, and 
travelled through that country, us a phydetan, to Buur- 
deaux, from whence he embarked for Holland, where be 
attached himself to the prince of Orange, looking up to 
hiiri, as many others both at home and in Holland did, 
as the best resource against the threatencd destruction of 
every thing most dear to British subjects. 

When his serene highness came over, and happily ef¬ 
fected the bloodless revolution, sir Patrick Hume was one 
of tboae who accompanted him, and was by him created 
lord Polwarth ofPol>#arth, and afterwards carl of Marchmont. 
Ho wa!4also made lord high chancellor of Scotland by king 
William; an o£ce in that country, betore the Union, of the 
higbfest rank, it is here. 

Alexander, the second earl, second son of the pre^- 
ceding, was ambassador to Denmark and Prussia in 17 ; 
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in 1716 was appointed lord register of Scotland^ and 
in lT2t was named first ambassador in the congress at 
Catn]>ray 

Hugh, of whom we now speak, the third earl, was the 
third son of the above-menlioned Alexander, and iwin- 
brotherf of Mr. Hume Campliel), who was in the first 
practice at the English bar, but retired from it on being 
appointed lord register of Scotland. U^he subject of our 
present article Jiaving finished }nh studies iii the [earned 
languages, in ivluch at an early period of iiis life he Wus 
a most disiiEigiitslied scholar, he was sent to Utrecht to 
rom[dete ins edneathm. Here, under the instruction of 
one of the mo:»t eminciit ci^UUns of tnodcru times, he 
succeeded in tlio attainment of a knowledge of the civil 
Jaw to an extent seldom acqtnred, even by tliose who were 
to f'olhiw it as a profession ^ and at the same time became 
master of several modern languages, whiclt he road aud 
wrote with great facility. 

Those qii^hhcatlons, with ait unwearied industry to reach 
the Lottouj uf every subject of discussion, and a habit of 
speaking, attnu;te<1 great attention to him, very soon after 
ids coming icuo purhaoient for the town of Berwick, in 
1734. flc was one of tho mosL active members of the 
opptisllion of tJiat period; and on the secession of Mr. 
Jhdtcney, afterwards earl of Bath, in 173^, he took the 
decided lead in it; but his career in the House of Com¬ 
mons was stopped by his succession to the peerage, oti 
ihu death of his father, in 1740. On which occasion sir 
Robert Walpole said to an inti male and conhderttiul friend, 
that an event had occurred which had rid him of the op- 
]ionent by far the most troublesome to Uun in the Bouse* 

When tile ctrcunistances here alluded to are considered, 


* In the Gent Mag. for 1741 are 
Urbina litiei addratifct lord Cliett^r- 
to ibe late tart of March mPDt oa 
i;it: flualh of hii fathtT Ibt prfccedin^ 
jrar. 

f The retemblance between tfaew 
brotlirrt wig so grfvng iKpt they were 
frequently mlstakrn for eaeb other by' 
iiitiitiite frieitdi i a reiDirkable ia^ 
stance of thfit occurred when the ehc- 
ralitir Ramav wis soMcitinif eobicrip. 
tioni for hii TraTeli of Cyrus j he had 
sent a certain number of pnpuali ta 
boih brutberi to off fi^r him. Lord 
Marcbc)iioiit^ji|iog«d ofatL bh Teryfoon. 


Mr. Hnine Camphelt^ m (tic mEdit of 
buiinegs, fofgot Lhose seiitio him ; anct 
one day iq tb« CObrt of Ce- 
qhiosu with a gontleuian who talk¬ 
ing with bim nn n cjose in which Mr. 
Hihuc CempbeU we* emptnypd, the 
chcwulier came to him with »|rreBawni 
of warm gratltiTdc for bh attentlofi,^ 
IQ so irnmnutcLy getting off hii iDb*. 
Bcripiiuns ^ on, which the geDl]eiDa|:i 
who bad been la tfai UK with hiiu inide 
apolojtisi to him for haviug tn^ble4 
hm about bis causo^ assuriaghllb tbit 
he took bim for bit bmtbir, Mr. Huiba 
C ampbell. 
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it will not be thought snrprking that the society of his 
lorclship, and his cprresportdeuce, shoukl fciave been sought 
by some of the most dUtingmshed charactei^ of the tmie : 
he lived in close inttiiiacy with lord Cubhaiu, who placed 
his bust among the worthies at jStowt:; lord Cornburyj sir 
William Wyndham, lord Chesterfield, and Mr, Pupe^; 
and notwithi^iaiHliiig an essential diilerence of opinion from 
lord Bolingbroke on some very important points, he was 
so attracted by his most extraordiiinry talents, as to form 
an intimate friendship with him, which continued to the 
death of the viscount, although with a short temporary 
interruption to it, owing to the part which lord Marchmont 
took in vindicating, rather or extenuating, the conduct of 
Pope, respecting the printing of lord Rolingbroke*s “ Pa¬ 
triot King*” Of this affair we have taken some notice in 
our account of Mallet; and shall be able to tlirow additional 
light on it when we come to the article of Pope, from lord 
Marc 1 1 inont's account, with which we have been favoured. 

The points oil which lord Marchmont and lord Boling- 
broke differed, were occasionally the subject of conversa-> 
tion between them; respecting wlitoh there was certainty 
some change in the mind of lord Bolitigbroke, towards the 
close ot his life* This is proved beyond tlie possibility of 
conirudictiou by the author of a recent publication, of 
which we have already availed onriiclvest* The evidcjice 

• The paiJ was our of Ui* excciilorf Vo\ic enltriaincil of hii Tonrl^liii^’s on;- 
of who left hii to Lord nts may be judgnl of by tli« fulluwmg 

and loni Mafchmuni, aiiil linni in tlte inifur^iLign oo bi4 ([fulta ni 
tlie «urVivi>r of thenj, Tlw Opinion Tvk-k^nhani : 

" Ajiproacb^ Bot evftiM EkiJ ibe A^^rian 
Whifp, nobly-poO'ivg, St, Jiilin fMv Mnd £ 

Whrre British tifhs fmiu dj iiiir Wynilliam btole. 

Anti lli«^ bright flaiiw wna sViut throoi^i hfamehifionl't Wiut. 

IjHt EOL'ht SiU'b Oiity, tn-iid ikiis Auor^ 

Who ilarc to Hote Uit ir 04HiDiiry and lie pOt^r.’’ 

■|V| Toh} Manhnionl iKti lift he- p;i'h«iii]$ fjiy ilttjj i^gret, that toniR 
ijin^atlKd the piclnit; of Itwii Hobiijr^ viiiLi*ii by him inibe latt« cnil 

Inoke Uy Bkhurdi^oii, amt hit (at^e of lnii hfe aw not (olHtfottnd ■muii;' 
paper inlii ton of Tt)u ail lit. Aninht^hii his workt: hectuie they wonlfl 
Ifiid&liip’v |Ki|iers found at lji« deaths if fniLijy iatert-irinf 

aio a £ leal number (if *Mr. Pupil's let*- t-ei Jii hii oan tifne^ and aould luvo 
t«it, ID (Daily of which be bm liiLod ina dilTcirttii iiiaitr fiom 

[htf bif;;hT't wicpin ami rr^faid for bum ihut to vLurh it hvLt been ■omeitoirs 
These •re now Id ibe'|ioMe&>irpii of ht» tuppikiLil lo be tubjeot. Dow U Lap- 
ItnnlihtpV sole eaoctiuir, the ligbt lu>ii. pviwd t|i»t Uiey wei« not poldistird by 
Geai^ ^ iWr. MalU ip 'll it not fei Male 

t. ** (say* 'fr, Roarj In- here; ihey wcid (t^riyiuly wdiirn ; tor 

tTMOciion, p. Tiaai* lujie C.) '* been m a iHiir in b.rH HM-ircbiniuiL fiurji 

led by Mr. Fox** oti^rratinu lo mni* Aij^cvdle, 17^0, (m my p-r- 

Uon Uiii nbblemtUj 1 canoot rcriu ou the oeuiikEDii ot the d^aih 
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U clear the ** Essays** hayiiig been ivritten and ad^ 
dressed to lord Marchmont; and it is equally certain^ they 
are not among the works of his lordship, as edited by Mr, 
Mallet, to whose care the whole was mtru!$ted, in conse¬ 
quence of a decided inBuence he acquired over his lord- 
fillip, not long previous to his death. How little either of 
fame or fortune accrued to Mallet from this advantage, we 
have already uoticed in our account of him. 

Lord Marchmont was also distinguished by Sarah duchess 
of Marlborougli, ^ in a very remarkable inamicr with 
whom he lived in the most friendly habits, and wais ap¬ 
pointed by her grace one of her CKecutors, with a large 
legacy, and named in the succession to a part of her great 
estate, on failure of certain heirs of her body (excluding 
the duke of Marlborough) on whom she entailed the whole; 
the discharge of which trust fell principally on the earl. 

After his lordt>hip*s acoe^sion to tlic peerage in 1740, he 
did not mix in public business till W47, when he was ap¬ 
pointed first lord commissioner of police in t^colland ; and 
had no opportunity of rendering himself conspicuous in poli¬ 
tical life unti* 1750, when he was elected one of the sis- 
teen peers, in the room of the earl of Crawford. From this 
time he took a very active share in most of the itnportunt de¬ 
bates that occurred, whfeb led to his being appointed keeper 
of the great seal of Scotland in 1764 (on the death of the 


of *1t William Wyndliam, lorJ Boling- 
broke fiaya, after menttc^niiig tome ts^ 
lays he wAi vrilirtg, * Tbia pnts Ole in 
mind of toma miieellineDiit wFitmgf 
that 1 nhill leave behind'me, if I live 
a Ikllu longer Bod enjoy a little health ; 
the priiKipal fiiftPi of them ^ifl be hi>- 
torical j eitd Oitte [ inteoJtd to nddreas 
to Wvriiibiim; perenit me lo aHdreas 
the Viftoie to yon* ] vbaLl finish them 
up with ;nurtr spirit, ait^l with greater 
plcainre, *h<'n I think that if they 
earrf to poi^terily any toemori^l of rny 
wenkrit!^^ as an flctor or 3 writer, they 
will carry tbitlier a ctiniaetor of me, 
that I prefer to both, the eharicter of 
Wyiidhatn'a and Mardiii'Ctit'ii fricDd,* 
Hit lordtbip crrtulnly rulflhcd hia iu- 
tentiopi, which in prot^ not only by 
what he said to lortTMarebitionif box 
in a tubiequcnt letter of OctoL»er \7\’2 
{aUo in my poueiaion). be allmlesto 
cloier retlreiDont iu France, aodaayjt 
to the ear), ‘ it » there 1 propoie io 
diaebarge my promlie tq year lord¬ 


ship, and to put together many memo¬ 
rial!!. anf^olca, ami nlheriiiisi'clljnc^ 
OQ» pieces which I b.iv^* m my power, 
Or Ihr matoriaU of vluch iifr Sii j they 
sbal^ he BiliUeseeii lo your 1ard»hip 
iiKi«tCertainly ; the subject of a gri'iit 
part wlB probably Carry ttic whofe 
dawn To posterity; niid there iii nuihinfe 
can flatter me mon- afrrflcably than to 
have futiiTV general u»n3 kn!>w. that t 
tired and dicil yonr lordship^ friend.* 
In which letter, lord 'H* lays be has 
«rnt one af these prodtiotkms to 
* that may not only sLay. tiui stop 
Jilt Longing for Ibc reft*.*' 

* The ducbONi in her life-tJcne garr 
the esH a rtmarkahly flue portrflit of 
benelf, when m ibc piime of btr 
beauty, by sir Godfrey Kneliar, in« 
(ended by ber grace for Ibc dukih ber 
grandfon, till she quarrelled wilb hita 
decidedly, for hit political conduuU 
Pope also gave lord MarehntOnt the 
origitul portrait of faimMdf by Itkb- 
anldw. 
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Juke oF Atliol), ilie otE<^e substituted for tbat of lord cbnii* 
ceJJor^ Tbe last pulincai act of hi*! life, was tbe vote he 
gave i>[i Mr, Fox's India bill; on which occasion he was 
the (Irst peer who went below the bar as a iian^coutent. 

In tJ^e new parliament which met in the spring of I7S4, 
ofter the dissoluiiuti subsequent to the rejection of that fa¬ 
mous measure^ he was not included in the list of the six¬ 
teen representative peers of ^cotland^ He then sold his 
house it] London, and retired to a small place in Hertford¬ 
shire, that had belonged to the fatlier of the countess, 
where he contintied to reside during the rctnainder of his 
life, never having quitted it for a single day* He read iJi- 
cessandy in the library which he built for the reception of 
his books from London, and for the most valuable of those 
from Marchmont house in Berwickshire, except during a 
few hours diat he allotted lor bis daily exercise on horse¬ 
back, and for inakiug improvcuients that were constantly 
going on in his stnull domain near Hemel Hempstead* 
1 he visits he made were almost exclusively in a morning, 
and to his nearest neighbours only, 

it may be truly said, that there have been few men in 
any age, who read more deeply than this distinguiahed 
nobleman* The notes be left behind him on almost every 
euiinent author of antiquity, and on the most useful pub* 
lications in modern limes, afford au unequivocal proof of 
thi^* He w^as never himself an author; but it is to him 
the public are indebted for the publication of the re¬ 
cords of parliament, from very nearly the earliest period 
of that assembly meeting, which have thrown most useful 
light on our constitutional history* The famous survey of 
all the counties iu Kngtuud made under the authority of 
William the Conqueror, called Domesday Book waa 
printed at the same time* The earl died at his house in 
Hertfordshire, January lO, 1794,* 

* TIm» bpok^ whtfh \9 pffljaps tl»# our coar<* of Imt, some m rarty tlm 
,otilrtt nuthuMatii; ru-rorj in KitrO]:»r, la rt^f^nu oF John and H^nry Utcr 
pcifi'i'Uy now an i. wai in uiitlc'r ihe aiilhorjty dn^l direfitijn of 

it wnq wfitLert: it vat tn uoncim^'^ioDFrii appomuiit by hi$ Ma- 
thr cudhidy Df Ihf clinmbrrliiinf nf ihe jefiiy fhi ibat piirp(»e; for the exei:ii- 
ckch^qufr, lilf early in (hr Iasi ci^n- tioii of which trusk m a manner dr- 
tiiryi'fthe-itf with ■ fi«at rantty of cerving thr hiffhrti ruitimmitatlunt titi 
OihiJi’rctiurdf, it was (an ihc rrprpit nf of th« Haimi; pF Cam- 

b Coimnittcr oF tbr Hi>u4# at Lord^} moot (the ri^ht bnoaoribl# Charlck 
trantfr^d la a Xcpirlte r^'^tiHly. abbot) hni a Ti;ry largv iiafH of thtt 

' TliiB tniltllshing theso muni* merit j Ut truth, it baa been exeLiiteik 

idenili ha« tw** ' by a very in a degiecj under liif Imoiediato 

CKteusiTu pjblicalkia of the i^cordi uf iutpection: 

^ Fiuoi ^rivaLo ciKUTOuDicaliajtt the fouroe of ubk'b ii perfectly AUtlicaUc* 
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MARCILIUS (THEODORfi)j a learned Gernlan critic, 
was bom at Arnfaeimf a town of Gueldres, in 1548. His 
father, who was a man of rank and learning, observing In 
hitn a more than ordinary incHnation for books, took partU 
cular care of his educatloRi He had him taught at home 
the etemenu of the Latin tongue, and then sent him to 
Bchoot at Deventer, where he [earned the Greek under 
Noviomagus. Marcilius, having made a great progress in 
both languages, was removed thence to the university of 
Louvain, where he applied himself to philosophy and civil 
law j and, having finUtied hU studies, went to Pans, and 
thence to Toulouse, where he taught polite literature many 
years, Returuitig to Paris, he taught rhetoric in t5?8, in 
the college of Grassins, and afterwards read lectures in se¬ 
veral other colleges successively. In 1602, he was made 
royal professor of the Latin tongue, and the belles lettres: 
and died March 15, 1617. Though he was not a critic of 
the BrsC rank, yet he did not deserve the contemptuous 
treatment which Scaliger has given bfm* He published an 
edition in Greek and Latin of Pythagoras's Golden 
Verses/* at Paris, 1585, with comineutaries, which John 
Albeit Fabriclus has called learned i and notes upon many 
of the ancient authors, Persius, Horace, Martial, Catullus, 
Suetonius, Aulus Gellius, Ac, which are to be found in 
several editions of their works. He was also the author of 
some Latin works, as, “ Historla Strenaruin/* 1596, Bvo j 
Lusus de Nemipe,'* Ac. and some poems and orations.^ 
MARC ION, a heretic, who lived in the second century 
of the church, was born at Sinope, a city of Paphlagouia, 
upon the Euxine sea, and bad for his father the bishop of 
tliat city, Eusebius calls him * the mariner; and 

TertulUan, more than once, Poiiticus Nauclerus. Whe¬ 
ther he acquired this name from having learned the art of 
sailing in his youth, or frcMn being born in a sea-port town, 
ecclesiastical antiquity has not told us. At 6rst he pro¬ 
fessed coiuinency, and betook himself to an ascetic life; 

^ but, having so far forgotten himself as to debauch a youhg 
lady, he was excommunicated by his father, who was so 
rigid an observer of the discipline of the church, that he 
could never be induced, by all his prayers and vows'of 
repentatice, to re-adtnit .him into the communion of tho 
faithful* This exposed him so much to the scoflis and 

t Kkenifp, t<kL ZKYlttp—M^rcru^Dict* HUt«. 
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insults of hU cottnirymen, that he privHy withdrew himelf, 
and went to Houie, hoping to gain sdtntttunce there. But 
his esse being known^ lie wus again unsuccessful, which ao 
irritated him, that he hecaiue a disciple of Cerdo, and es^ 
puused the o{jiiikon5 of tiiat famous hjeretic. The most 
accurate chronologers have not agn^ed as to the precise 
tioke when Marcion worn to Rome ; but the learned Cave, 
after consideritig ilieir reasons, determines it^ and with the 
greatest appearance of probability, to the year 127; and 
supposes furdier, that he hegan lo appear at the head of 
his sect, and to piiipagate his doctrines publicly, about the 
year 130, Indeed it could not well be later, because liU 
opinions were dispersed far and wide in the reign of Adrian; 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, speaking of tbe lieretics who 
lived under that emperor, mentions Basilides, Valentinus, 
and Marcion, who, he says, ** conversed along witli them, 
as a junior among seniors:’^ and Basilides died in the 
year J34* 

The doctrines of ibis bereuc were, many of them, the 
same with those which were afterwards adofited by Manes 
and his followers ; that, for instance, of two co-eternal, 
and independent principles, one the ^author of all good, 
the other of all evib Jn other to support and propagate 
this (Hiuciple more auccessfull)^, he is said to haveapjdied 
himself to the study of philosophy, that of the stoics espe¬ 
cially* Marcion likewise taught, as Manes did after him, that 
the Ood of the Old Testament was the evil principle ; that 
he was an imperious tyrannical being, who imposed the 
hardest laws upon tbe Jews, and injuriously restrained 
Adam from touching the best tree in Paradise; and that 
the serpent was a nobler being than he, for encouraging 
him to eat of i^s fruit: on which account, as Theodoret 
tells us upon hts own knowledge, the Marctonites wor- 
sblpped a brazen serpent, which they always kept shut up in 
an ark. He taught, that Christ came down from heaven to 
free us from the yoke, which this being had put upon us; 
that Christ, however, was not clothed with real Aeah and 
blood, but only appeared to the senses to be so, and that 
bis sufferings were nothing more than appearance; that 
when Christ descended ttuo hell, and preached tbe Gos¬ 
pel there, be brought the followers of Cuin, the inha¬ 
bitants of Sodom, and other wicked people, who werocon^. 
verted from the error of their ways, back with him to hea¬ 
ven t but that be left Noah, Abraliani, and tbe other 
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palriarchf, who would not lUtcn iu hia preaching, butirntted 
too much to their own TighteousnCiiSf fust bound in that 
horrible dungeon; that there would be no resurrection of 
the body, but only of the soul, he* He rejected the 
law and the prophets, as being written under the inspira¬ 
tion of the evil god. He rejected also four epistles of 8t. 
Paul, together with all the gospels, except that of 8t. Luke ; 
out of wliich, and the rest of Paul's epistles, he com¬ 
posed, for the use of hb foliowers, two books, which he 
persuaded them were of divine authority; calling one 
“ Kvaiigelium,” and the other Apostoltcon-” Such b 
the account given iii Irensus, in TertuUiati^s 5ve books 
against Mardon, and in Epiphantus. 

While JVIarcion was at Rome, he happened to meet 
Poly carp of Smyrna: aiul upon asking that bishop, “ wbe^ 
Iher he acknowh'dged hun for a brotherf** “I acknow¬ 
ledge you,’* says Polycarp, “ for the fir&t-born of Satan/* 
Tcrtullian relates tlmt Marcioti at length repented of all 
hb errors; and would have testihed his repentance in pub¬ 
lic, provided they would have admitted him again into the 
church* This was agreed to, upon cottdition that he would 
bring back all tfiose whom be Itad seduced from it; which 
before he could edbet, he died. The precise lime of bia 
death cannoi be collected from antuiuiiy, any more than 
that of hi;4 going to Rome. St is certain, Umt he lived after 
Antoninus Pius began to reign ; fur, althougli liis heresy 
bad spread a great way under Adrian, yet, by \m extraor¬ 
dinary vigilance and activity, it spread mucli further under 
Antoninus Pjus. His hrst apology lor the Christians was 
presented to Atitouiiuis PiuK about the year 140 ; and Jus¬ 
tin Martyr tells ns there, iit express ter ms, tliiit ** Marciofi 
of Pont us wa$ then living, and taught his disciples at 
Home.” * 

MAllCK, or MARCKIU8 (John de), an eminent pro- 
teiiUiit divine, was horn at Sncck in Friesland, in 1655, 
and became professor of divinity at Franeker, and professor 
of divinity mid ecclesiastical liitiory at Groningen, W'hcitce 
111 he was removed to the same office at Leyden, and 
difd there, Jan. 30, 173K His first publication was an 
inaugural dissertation in 1676, ** De augmento scientist 
iheologicca*^' He afterwards derived grent reputation from 
his ** Difipntationes dnodecim de Sibytlinis carminibus," 

> Cave, vol. 1.—Muiheka Milnet't Ch. Uisi^^LLTdiier^ 
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Franeker, 1632, Svo^ \vTittci> in opposition to tho aeoti- 
,ment5 of Crasset. 2* ** Com pend luin theologiie," Amat* 
1712, 4to. 2, Bxerrhationea published at 

dilTerefit times, Amounting to eight volumes^ 4, “ Exer- 
citatioites miscellancfr.*' These turn on various disputed 
passages in the holy Scriptures, concerniQg whicli he com¬ 
bats the 0[>iuion^ of the Eoiuan catholics, Sociiiians, &C* 
A selection frotri his ivorks was published at (rroningen in 
1746, 2 vols. 4to. lu the Museum library are t^vo of hia 
orations, one qli the agrectnent between the old atid new 
errors of popery, Gromugen, 16S3; the other on, the re¬ 
verence due to the sacred Scriptures, Leyden, 16S^, both 
in 4to.* 

MAltE (Nicoi.;4S de la)^ was a principtil magistrate of 
the Ch^trlet qmler Louis XIV. who reposed great confi¬ 
dence in him, and gave him a consiiderable pension« He 
was employed m M-verai important affairs, particularly 
during the scarcity of corn in 1693, 1700, 1709, and 1710. 
He received n free gift of 300,000 livrcg, arising from the 
ninth part of die increased prices of admission to die pub¬ 
lic aniusements, cKhibitod at the Hotel Dleu in Paris; but 
this sum did not increase his fortune, for he liberally em¬ 
ployed it ait in the expences attendant on the gratuitous 
functions of his office, the comtuissioiis with which he was 
entrusted, and the completion of his great work. He died 
April 13, 1723, aged near 82. This worthy magistrate 
established his fAuie by a most laborious treatise on the 
police, in 3 vol$. folio, tu which another author, M. fe 
Clerc du Brillct, has since added a fourth. They contain a 
history of the French police, the privileges of the magis¬ 
trates, the laws on that subject, &c. The two first vo¬ 
lumes had sup)iiunieiita, which, in the edition of 1722, 
were thrown into the body of the work. The third volume 
was printed in 1719, and the fourth in 1738, and not re-- 
printed. There h a vahiable plate of the water-conduits 
of Paris, whicli is wanting in some copies.' 

MARE (PHlLiuHaT de la), was a counsellor in the par¬ 
liament of Dijon, deeply versed in literature and history, 
and esteemed almost as elegant a writer in Latin as the 
president de Thou, whom be had made his model. He 
died May ] 6, 1637, after having published several works, 
of which the known is, bis Coinmentarius de Bello 
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Burgundlco.'^ Thiit makes b part of his “ HistoHoorum 
Burgundite conspectus/* published in 4to, in 1639. He 
wrote also Hubcrti Langueti vita,^* published by J. P. 
Ludwigs at Halle, 1700, I2ma,^ 

MAKECHAL (Peter Svlvanus), a miscellaneous 
French wrlteft was born at Paris^ Aug. 15, 1750, and was 
bred up to the bar, which he quitted for the more general 
pursuits of ruecature. He became librarian to the Maza¬ 
rine college, and from time to time published a great many 
works, on various subjects of polite literature, criticism, 
manners, poetry, &c. most of which shew considerable ge¬ 
nius and learning, and all were well received by the pub*^ 
Uc, His very amiable private character appears to have 
procured him many friends and much respect, although bis 
principles were nut always sound, his person had little to 
recommend it, and an impediment in his speech rendered 
his conversation somewhat painfuL He retired to the 
country about the close of his life, as he said, *Hhat he 
might enjoy the sun more at his ease.^' He died at Moiit- 
rouge, Jan. 18, 1H05. His principal works are: L ** De 
Bergeries,*'' 1770, 2. Le Temple de Hymen,**■ 

177 1, IZuio, 3, “ Bibliotheque des Atnans,*' 1777, l^mo- 
4, “Tombeau de J. J, HouKseau,” 1779, ftvo, 5. ** Le 
Ltvre de tous les ages/* 1779, l^mo. 6. ‘^Eragmens d'un 
poeiiie moral sur Dieo, on, Nouvellc Liicrcce,” 1781, a 
poem which the Diet. Hist, says ts neither moral nor reli¬ 
gious. 7. ** L’age d*or/' 1782, 12mo, an agreeable col¬ 
lection of anecdotes. S. “ Proi>hetic d’Arlamek,” 12mo. 
9. Livre echappe au deluge/* 1784, ]2mo, a collectiou 
of psalms in the oriental style, of which the moral is pure; 
but we are told it afforded his enemies a pretence to get 
him dismissed from his ofHce of librariau to the Mazarine 
college. 10. llecueil dcs poetes moralistes Fraiigciis/' 
1784, 2 vols. iSuio. 11. Costumes civile uciueU de tous 
les peoples,*' 1784, 4to, 12. “ Tableau de la fable/’ 
17$ 7. 13. ** Paris et la Province, ou Ohoiic dcs plus bean it 
monuiBens ti*architecture en France/* 1787. 14* “ Cate- 

chtsme de cur£ Mesller/' 1789, 8vq. 15. Diciionnaire 
d’amour/’ 1739, i6mo* 16. “ Le Pantheon, ou lea figures 
de la fable, avec leurs histoires/’ 1791, 8vo* 17. “ Alma- 
nec d€S hottnetes gena/’ 1783, a publication containing 
some impieties, for which he suffered imptisonment., 18* 
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J^c^cwles du culiivaieur^’* a voU, iSmo. 13, “ Voyage de 
Pytliagore/* 1738^ 16 voi», Bv-o^ in imitation of the Anaeliar- 
siii of Barihoieini, but greatly inferior. *20. Dictiounairc 
des aili^es/’ laao. He was also tlio author of prefaces 
and introibictioiH to vunous coLiccuons of engraipnrrgH, as 
liie history of Greece, 1795, 5 vola, 4 lo, the Florence Mu¬ 
seum, 6 vols, 4to, itc,' 

MAR El'S (John ue$}, de Saint Sorlin, was a ntan of 
genius, ami a favourite of cardinal Rtchelieti^ who used to 
receive him at his retired hours, and unbend bis nrind hy 
conversing with him upon gay and delicate subjects. On 
tins account, and because he assUted the cardinal im the 
tragedies he composed, Bayle used to say, that ** he pos* 
sensed an employment of genius under his eminence 
which in Frcucti is a pun, as gcitie means getiius and 
f'inetrs/up. He was born at Paris in 1595. He has left 
us iumsclf a picture of his morals, which is by tio means 
advantageous; for he owns that, in order to triumph over 
the virtue of such women as objected to him the interest 
of their salvatiuji, he made no scruple to lead them into 
atheistical principles. 1 ought,says he, to weep tears 
of blood, considering the bad use 1 have made of my ad-^ 
dress among the ladies; for 1 have used nothing but spe¬ 
cious falsehoods, iualicious sul>tleues, and infamous trea¬ 
cheries, endeavunriiig to ruin the souU of those T pre¬ 
tended to love. 1 studied artful speeches to shal^e, blind, 
and seduce them ; and strove to persuadis them, that vice 
was virtue, or at least a thing natural and inditferant.'* 
Marcts at length became a visionary and fanatic; dealt in 
nothing but inward lights and revelations; and promised 
the king of France, upon the strength of some prophecies, 
whose meaning he tells us was Imparted to him from above, 
that be should have the honour of overthrowing the Maho- 
metau empire* This valiant prince,'* says he, '^sltall 
destroy and e^cpel from their dominions impiety and heresy, 
and reform die ecclesiastics, the courts of justice, and the 
fuiancea After this, in common agreement with the king 
of .^paio, he shall gummon together all the princes of 
Eu|:opej|,,with the pope, in order to re-unite all the Chris¬ 
tian to. the trui^^ and only catholic religion. After alt the 
heretics are re-united to the holy see, the king, as eldest 
son the church, t>ball be declared generailssiuio of all 
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the ChrUtlans, and^ with the |aint forces of Clifiatendom^ 
shall destroy by sea and land the Turkish empire^ anti law 
of Mahomet, and pro|>agato the faiih and dominion of Je¬ 
sus Christ over the whole earth that is to say, over Persia, 
the empire of the great mogul, 1 artary, and China, 

These absurdities do not ap}>ear to have lessened hi;^ 
Tepvuation among his country men, as the charge of inc^ui- 
sitor was bestowed upon him : and he showed himself very 
active in bringing about the extirpation of Jansenism. He 
had been a member of the French academy from its first 
establishment, and was always esleoined one of us prin¬ 
cipal ornaments. He wrote several draiuatic pieces, which 
were received with great apphinse, especially that entitled 
** Les VisionuLi'es.*' He attempLcd an epic poem, entitled 
** Clovis," whieh cost him several years* labour; and be 
was of opinion, that it would have cost him a good many 
more to have finished it, if Proridcncc had not destined 
his pen for works of devotion, and on that account alTorded 
him supernatural assistance. 'J*lus we learn from the pre-^ 
face of his Deliceij dc TEsprit,^* In which he professes 
that he dare not say in how short a tinie he bad finished 
the nine remaining books of that poem, and retouched the 
rest. He also very seriously boasts, ihut ** God, in his 
infinite goodness, had sent him the key of the treasure, 
contained in the Apocalypse, which was known but to few 
before him;*’ and that, ** by the coumiand of God, he was 
to levy an army of 144,000 men, part of vvliich he had 
already enlisted, to make w&v upon iho impious and the 
JansenUts.^^ He died in IGTC?, aged cighty-one^ 

His works are thus eiiumerati^d : I. A Paraphrase of 
the Psalms of David." 2. ‘‘ The I'ouih of Card. Hiche- 
Ueu,” an ode. 3. “The Service to the Virgin," turned 
into verse. 4. “ The Christian Virtues,” a poem irt oight 
cantos. 5, The four books, “ On the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ," 1654, 12mo, very badly translated into French 
verse. 6. **' Clovis," or France converted, an epic poem 
in twenty-six books, 1657. This poem, though the author 
thought so highly of it, ai we have already seen, is wholly 
destitute of geniua, and its memory is pres^erved more by' 
a severe epigram of Bodeati against it, than by anv other 
circumstance. He wrote also, 7. The Conquest of 
Francbe Comte," and some other poems not worth enu- 
aicraiing. Berides these works in verse, he published m 
prose, “ Les Ddices de L*Esprit," a fanatical and incoiii-^ 
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pielieiisiUle work above-mentioned, wliich wai beat critU 
cij^ed by a person who said, tliat at tfie bead of the £rraiaf 
sliouEd be put, for Delices, read Ddlires instead of 
deii^ltts of the n^ind, ravings of it, Avis dn St< Es^ 

prtt aa lloi/' still more extravagant it' possible than the 
former, if), ** Several Koniancei, ami among them one 
entitled “ Ariane,’* or Ariadne, at once dull and indecent* 
It, ** La Verity das Fables,” 1G48, 2 vol'i, dvo. J2, A 
dissertation on Poets, in which the author ventures to at¬ 
tack the maxims of Aristotle and Horace, Some writings 
against the Katives of Boileau^ and several against the Jan- 
senists, complete the list. His countrymen now consider 
ihe verscii of De^ Marets as low, drawling, and incorrect i 
his prose, as ditfgraced by a species of bunibast w'hich ren¬ 
ders ft more inuilerahle than his poetry. 

His niece, Mary Dupiiz', was born at Paris, and odn^ 
cated by her uncle, She was endowed with a happy ge¬ 
nius and a retentive tnemory. After reading most of the 
priucipaE French authors, she learnt Latin, and went 
clirouglk Cicero, Ovid, Quintus Curtins, and Justin. With 
these books -ilie made herself so fandliarly acquainted, that 
her uncle ]>rQceeded to teach her the Greek language, the 
arts of rhetoric and versi5cat{oii, and philosophy ; not tliat 
scholastic ]diilosop[iy which is made up of sophistry and 
ridicnlous subtleties, but a jiystem drawn from the purer 
sources of sense and nature. She studied Descartes with 
such appljc^itjori, that she got the surimme of la Carie- 
$ieiine* She likewise made very agreeable verses in her 
own language, and acquired a thorough knovvlcdgc of the 
Italian. She held a friendly and literary correspondence 
with several of the learned her contemporaries, as also 
with the mademoiselles de Scuderi and de la Vigne* 7^be 
tmawers of Isis to Climene, that is to uiademotsellc do la 
Vigne, ill die select pieces of poetry pubUshed by fathcT 
Bouhours, are by this ingenious and learned lady,' 

AIARETS (Samuel ues), a celebrated divine of the rc- 
fonned church, was born at Oisememd in Picardy, in 15^9, 
At thirteen he was sent to Paris, where he made great 
advances in the belles letcres and philosophy' aud three 
years after to Saumur, where be studied divinity under 
Gomarus, and Hebrew under Ludovicos Capellu!;, He 
returned to hia father in 1613, ami afterwardK went to 
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Genevaj to finish his coume of divinity* The year tollovi^- 
ing be went to Paris, and, by the advice of M* Durand, 
applied ioimedUtvly for admissfoti to the hofy nitnistry, to 
the synod of Charenton, in Marcli 1620, wlio received 
him, and settled him in the church of Laon, But his miiiis^ 
terial-functions here were soon disturbed; for, the governor 
of La Fere^s wife hiving changed her religion, wrote him 
a letter in vindication of her conduct, and sent him a 
pamphlet containing the history of her conversion* His 
answer to this lady's letter provoked his adversaries to such 
a degree, that a Jesuit was supposed to liave suborned ati 
assassin, who stabbed him deeply, but, as it happened, 
not mortally, with a knife into his breast. This induced 
Ues Marets to leave Lion, and go to Falaise in 1624. He 
afterward!! accepted a call to the church of Sedan ; and 
soon after look the degree of doctor in divinity at Leyden, 
in July 1625* Having made a short visit lo England, he 
returned to Sedan* In 1G4D, he had an invitation to a 
professorship at Kratieker; and to another at Groningen^ 
in 1642, This last he accepted j and fram that time to 
his death, rendered such services to that university, that it 
was reckoned one of the mont flourishing in the Nether¬ 
lands. The magistrates of Berne, well informed of his 
abilities and learning, otfered him, in 1661, the professor 
of divinity's chair at Lausanne; and, in 16G3, the univer- 
'sity of Leyden invited him to a like professorship there* 
He accepted of this last, but died before be could lake 
|x>ssession of it, at Groningen, May 18, the same year. 

^ A chronological table of the works of this celebrated 
divine may be found at the end of his System of Divi¬ 
nity*’' They are mostly of the controversial kind, and 
fiow seldom inquired after* He designed to collect alli his 
works into a body, as well those which had been already 
published, as those which were in manuscript* He revised 
and augmented ihem for that purpose, and bad matenalt 
for four volumes in folio; but bis death prevented the exe¬ 
cution of that project* The first voinme was to have con- 
taiued ail those works which he had published before hit 
being settled at Groningen. The second, bis ” Opera the- 
ologica didaciica*” The third, hU ** Opera theologica po^ 
Jemica.” The title of the fourth was to have been ** Im* 
pietas triumphata/’ Irs contents were to have been the 
** Hydra Sociniauismi expugnata,” the ** Biga fanaticorum 
aversa/’ and the Fabuta Praadamiianim refutacathree 
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vrorks whiclj had been printed at dilferent tioias* Mareta^s 
ayKtem of divinity was found to be so methodieal^ that they 
made use of it at other academies; and indeed thisauthor^s 
reputation procured him so nriuch authority In foreign 
countries as well as bis own^ that a person in Germany^ 
who published some reflections on him, received orders to 
suppress his book.^ 

MARGARET, Countess of Richmond, &c* See BEAU-^ 
FORT* 

MARGARET, Duchess of Newcastie* See CAVEN¬ 
DISH* 

MARGARET of Valois, queen of Navarre, and sister 
to Francis L of France, celebrated as an author yet more 
than for her rank, was burn at Angouteme, Apr!) 11,1492; 
being the daughter of Charles of Orleans, duke of Angou- 
Mme, and Louisa of Savoy* In 1509 she married Charles 
' the last duke of Alengon, who died at Lyons, after the 
battle of Pavfa, in 152S, The widow, inconsolable at once 
for the loss of her husband, and the captivity of her be¬ 
loved brotlier, removed to Madrid, tu attend the latter 
during bis illness* She was there of the greatest service 
to ber brother, by her firmness obliging Charles and hia 
ministers to treat him as his rank demanded*. His love and 
gratitude were CijuaJ to lier naerits, and he warmly pro¬ 
moted her marriage with Henry d’Albret, king of Navarre* 
Tlic offspring of ibis marriage was Joan d^Albret, mother 
of Henry IV* Margaret filled the character of a queen 
with exemplary goodness ; encouraging aru, agriculture, 
and leaniUig, and advancing by every means the prosperity 
of the kingdom* She died at the castle of Odos, in Bi- 
gorre, Dec* 3, 1549, 8bo had co'nversed with protestant 
ministers, and had the sagacity to perceive the justness of 
their reasonings; and their opinions were countenanced 
by her in a little work entitled ** Lo Mlroir de rAme pe- 
cherease,” published in 1533, and condemned by the ^r- 
bonue as heretical; but on ber complaining to the king, 
these pliant doctors withdrew their censure. The Roman 
catholic writers say, that she was completely re-con verted 
before she died. The positive absolution of the Romish 
priests is certainly a great temptation to pious minds in the 
hour of weakness and decline, Margaret is described a* 
an assemblage of virtues and perfections, among which, 
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that of chastity was by no means the least coin]>1cte, not- 
wjttistandiiig tiie freeJorn, and, to our ideas^ licence of 
some of her tales. ^ucU h the difference of manners* She 
vvrote well both in verse and prose, and was celebrated in 
both* She was called the tenth muiies and the Margaret^ 
or pearl, surpassing all the pearls of the east Of her 
works, we have now extant, I* her “ Heptameron/* or, 
Njvels of the queen of Navarre, 1559, and |S60, ui 4to, 
at hi several times re-published* Tliey arc talcs in the 
style of Boccace, and are told with a spirit, genius, and 
simplicity, which havt' been often serviceable to Fontaine 
in hts tales* Several editions have been printed with cuts, 
of which the most valued are that of Amsterdam, in 
in 2 volsi Bvd, with cuts by Rouiain dc Hougc; the re- 
prints of this editum in 1700 and 170^, are nut quite so 
much valued, yet are expensive, as are the edUioiis with 
Chodoviechi’s cuts, Berne, L7S0—i, 5 vols. Svo; Paris, 
17S4, and 1790* 2* Les Marguerites de la Marguerite 

des l^dncesses;*^ a collection of her productions, formed 
by John de la Haye, her valet de chambre, atid piiblished 
at Lyons, in 1547, 8vo ^ a very rare edit)on, as is that of 
1554* In ibis collection there are four mysteries, or sacred 
comedies, and two farces, according to the taste of the 
times* A long poem entitled The Triumph of the 
Lamb,” and ** The Complaints of a Prisoner,” apparently 
intended for Francis L* 

MARGQN (William Plant A V IT de la Pause, de), a 
French author and journalist, was born in Languedoc, in 
the diocese of Beziercs* He appeared at Paris about 
1715, and espoused the cause of the Jesuits against the 
Jansenists i in wiiich business he wrote with so much acri-^ 
mony, that the court tlmught themselves obliged to banish 
him* He was sent to the isles of Larins, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and when these were taken by the Austrians in 
174^, mis liberty was granted on condition that'be would 
retire into some religious house. He chose a monastery 
of Bernardines, where he died in 1760. His caustic and 
satirical disposition rendered him unpleasing in society at 
well as in hb writings; and it is thought ihat his banibh- 
ment mid solitude much increased the acrimony of his cha¬ 
racter, He was concerned in several works, as, L**Memoin 
of Marshal Villars,” 5 voU. 12mo, the two first of which 
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are written by Villars himself. 2* ** The Memoirs of the 
Duke of Berwick," 2 vola. l2mo. 3. “ Memoirs of Tour- 
ville," 3 voia. l2mo, not much esteemed. 4. “ Letters 
of Fhz-Moriu." 5, Several Bmall tracts, anti some pieces 
of poetry of no grc^it value/ 

MARGKAK (Andrew Sigismond), a celebrated che¬ 
mist, was born at Berlin, Marchs, 1709. His father was 
apothecary to the courts and assessor of the college of 
medteijm, and under his care his attention was naturally 
turned to the pursuits of chemistry and pharmacy. To 
pursue these, his father sent him in study under the cele¬ 
brated professor Neumann, for five years, and sulisequenlly 
under professor Spiclmann, at Strosburg. In i733 bo 
went to the unirersity of Halle, where be became a pupil 
of Hoffmann in the study of medicine, and continued his 
chemical pursuits under the direction of Juncker, to Hliieh 
last science he ultimately devoted his sole attention. He 
also studied mineralogy, under Hencket, and the art of 
assaying under ^usmilrb. Xu the foltawiiig year he visited 
the Hartis mines, ;md then returned to XiorUii, where his 
incessant application to chemh^ai labours so materially in¬ 
jured his healih, that it was never afterwards vigorous. 
Jn 1738 he was received into the society of sciences, and 
furnished some memoirs for the “ Miscellanea Berolinen- 
sia and when this society was renovated in 1744, as the 
royal academy of sciences and belles lettrea, he was jdaced 
in the class of experimental philosophy, of which he was 
chosen director in l7tSQ. He had also the high gratifica¬ 
tion of being entrusted whb the laboratory of the academy 
hi 1754, in which he almost lived, absorbed in the study 
or practice of his favourite art* He was, nevertlieless, u 
man of great amenity of temper, and considerable con¬ 
viviality, when mixing in the society of his friends* lie 
had been for some years liable to spasmodic afTectioos, and 
in 1774, was attacked with apoplexy, which left a paralysis 
behind it. He continued, however, to attend the meet¬ 
ings of the academy till the autumn of 1776 ; after which 
Ills mental and bodily powers gradually declined, Rfid lie 
died In August, 1732* 

Margraf was held in considerable estimation as a chemist, 
throughout Europe, and had the honour of being elected 
a member of several learned bodies. All the writings 
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which he produced were published in the Memoirs of the 
Literary Society of Berlin^ before and after its renovation ; 
but they have been collected and published both in Ger¬ 
man and French. They contain the details of a great 
number of processes and analyses^ described in dear and 
simple language* Some of the most important of his dis¬ 
coveries relate to phosphorus and its acid ; to the reduction 
of zinc from calamine i to the iixed and volatile alkalies; 
to manganese, the Bologniau stone, platina, and the acid 
of sugar. In short, he is entitled to rank among the more 
accurate experimentalists who contributed to the advance¬ 
ment of the science of chemistry, before the recent lumi* 
nous improvemenU which it has gained.' 

MARiALES (Xantes), a Laborious Dominican, was born 
about 15S0, at Venice, of the noble family of Pinardi* 
He taught philosophy and theology for some time, but 
afterwards refused all offices in his order, that he might be 
more at liberty to study. He died 166a, at Venice, aged 
eighty, leaving several large theological works, the most 
curious amotig which is entitled Bibliotheca Interpretum 
ad iinivcrsam summam D. Thomaj,” 1669, + vols. folio ? 
and several ** Declamations," in ltdian, against the liber¬ 
ties of the Galilean church, which involved the writer in 
great troubles, and occasioned him to be twice driven from 
Venice.* 

MARIANA (John), a Spanish historian, was born at 
Talavera, in Castille, in J537 ; and entered into the order 
of Jesuits when he was seventeen. He was one of the 
most learned men of his age, an able divine, a consider¬ 
able master of polite literature, admirably skilled in sacred 
and profane history, and a good linguist. In 156 r he was 
sent by hb superiors to Rome, where he taught divinity, 
and received the order of priesthood ; and at the end of 
four years went to Sicily, where he continued the same 
professioti two years more. He came to Paris in I5G9, 
and read lectures publicly upon Thomas Aquinas for five 
years; then returned into Spain, and passed the remainder 
of his life at Toledo. He wrote niany books in Latin. 
His piece “ De monetie mutatione,” gave great offence to 
the court of Spain ; for Philip IIL having altered and em- 
based the coin by the advice of the duke of Lerma, Mari- 
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lana slieweilij with ^reat freedonif the injustice and disadp^ 
vantage of this project; for which be was put into prison^ 
and kept there about a year by that minister. But what 
made more noise still, was bis tract De rege & regia 
iniUtutiotie/* consisting of three books^ which be published 
to justify Jtimes Clement, a young monk, for assassinating 
Henry 111. of France. In this he argues against passive 
obedience and non-reiimance; asserts the lawfiitness of 
resisting the powers that he,'’ where the administration 
is tyrannical; and founds his whole argument upon this 
principle, “ tikat the authority of the people is superior to 
that of kings.” 7^bis book of Mariana, though it passed 
without censure in Spain and Italy, was burnt at Paris, by 
an arr^t of parliament. 

But the most considerable by far of all bU performances, 
is his ‘‘ History of Spain,” divided into thirty books. This 
he l^rote at first in Latin ; but, fearing lest some unskilful 
pen should sully the reputation of his work by a bad trans* 
iation of it into Spanish, he undertook that task himself^ 
not as a translator, but as an author, who might assume the 
liberty of adding and altering, as he found it requisite, 
upon ftirther inquiry into records and ancient writers. 
Yet neither the Latin nur the Spanish came lower down 
than tlie end of the reign of king Ferdinand, grandfather 
to the emperor Charles V. where Mariana coucladed his 
tliirty books; not caring to venture nearer bis own tiuies^ 
because ho could not apeak wiib the freedom and impar^ 
liahiy of just historian, of persons wlm were either alive 
themselves, or whose immediate descendants were. At 
the instigation of friends, however, he afterwards drew up 
a short supplement, in ivliich he brought hia history down 
to l(i2E, when king Phihp IlL died, and Philip IV, came 
to the crown. After his death, F'. Ferdinatid Camargory 
Salcedo, of the order of St. Augustin, carried on anuther 
supplement from tC2l, where Mariana left off, to 1649, 
inclusive ; where F. Ba^il Voren de Soto, of the regular 
clergy took it up, and went on to 1669, being the fifth 
year of the reign of Charles linking of Spain. Gibbon 
says that in this work he almos%.forgcta that be is a Jesuit, 
to assume the style and spirit of<a Roman classic. It is a 
work of great research and spirk, although not free from 
the prejudices which may be supposed to arise from hin 
education and profosstun. The first edition was entitled 
** Historian de rebus Hispania^ lib, viginti,” Toleti, 1592, 
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folio. To isome copieii were afterwards added five mor# 
books, and a new title, with the date 1595, or In some 
\ 59^. Tfie remaining five books were printed as ** Historic 
Hupanica> Appendix, libri acilicet XXI—XXX, cum in¬ 
dice/’ Francfort, 1616* foL There is an edition printed 
at tbe Hague, with the continuation*^, 1733, 4 vols. in 2, 
foL Tbe best editions in the Spanish are, that of Madrid, 
1780* 2 vols. folio, and that with Mariana's coi.tinuatlon, 
ibid. 1794, 10 vols, 8vo. The French have various trans¬ 
lations, and the English an indifferent one by capL Stc^ 
vens, 1699, foL 

Mariana^s history did not pass without animadversions in 
his own time. A secretary of the constable of Castile, 
who calls himself Pedro Mantuana, published Critical 
Hemarks'^ upon it at Milan, in 1611 , which were answered 
by 'rhumas Tamalus de Vorga*. The latter iiifonm ns, 

tliat Mariana would never caj»t his eyes upon die work ol 
liiii ceiisnrer, or on that of bi» apologist; though this latter 
offered him his manuscript before lie gave it to the printer, 
and desired him to correct it" 

Besides ihoae already mentioned, he published several 
other pieces in Latin, theological and historical^ among 
the rest, one entitled “ Notes upon the Old Testament;" 
tvhjch father Simon, in his “ Critical History," says, 
and Dupin agrees with him, are very useful for under¬ 
standing the literal sense of the Scripture, because he 
chiedy applies himself to find out the proper signification 
of the Hebrew words. It U, Jiowever, as the historian of 
Spain only that he now dci^erves to be remembered. He 
died at loledo, in 1624, aged eighty-seven. After his 
death, was published in Italian, Latin, and French, another 
treatise of his, wherein he discovers the faults in the go¬ 
vernment of his society; but the Jesuits have thrown doubts 
on the authenticity of this work, which have not been alto¬ 
gether removed^ 

MARIN (Michael An'oelo), a writer of several ro¬ 
mances or novels much esteemed in France, was born at 
Marseilles in 1697, his family having been originally of 
Genoa. He was early in oilders, and settled at Avignon, 
where, as a minim, he waS'inuch employed in all the offices 
of Ills order, iin'5 preached against the Jews with no little 
success.. He published some works on pious discipline, 
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which were much esteemed, and gained him the favour 
of pope Clenieiu XlIL From this ptHitifF be received se- 
verijJ iinarlcs of honour, iuul was employed by him to collect 
the ** Acts of tlie Martyrs.** He had composed oj>Iy^ two 
volumes in l2mo of this work, when he was seized with a 
drnpsy in the heart, and died April 3, 1767, in his seven¬ 
tieth year. He was much esteemed by all worthy men ; 
and his novels, as well as his other writings, were calcu¬ 
lated to serve the cause of virtue and religion. The prin¬ 
cipal of Ids works are : 1. Conduct of Sister Violet, who 
died in odour of sanctity, at Avjgnon,*’ l2mo. 2. Ade¬ 
laide tie Vitzburg, or tlie pious pensioner,** 12u!o. 3. 

“ The perfect Nnn,” 12ino, 4, ** Virginia, or the Chris¬ 
tian Virgin,** 2 vois. l^tno. S. ** The Lives of the Soli- 
taries of the East,” 9 vols, 12mo, 6. ** Barnn Van-Hes- 
den, or the Republic of Unhelievers,” 5 vols. 12mo, 7- 

'fheodule, or the Child of Blessing,’* 16mo. 3, ** Far- 

falla, or the converted Actress,’* 12ino. 9. Uetreat fur 
a Day in each Month,” 2 vols. i2mo« 10. Spiritual 
Letters,** 176 9, 2 vols. I2mo ; and a few more of less con^ 
sequence ^ 

MARINI (John Bai^'ISt), a once celebrated Italian 
poet, was born at Naples in J569; and made so great a 
progress in hts juvenile studies, that he was thought quali¬ 
fied for that of the civil law at tlorteen. Hjs father, who 
was a lawyer, intended him for that professton, as the pro- 
percst means uf advancing him; but Marini had already 
contracted a taste for poetry, and was so far from relishing 
the science to which he was put, that he sold his law-books, 
in order to purchase books of polite literaturCi This so 
much irritated his father, that he turned him out of doors, 
and obliged him to seek for protectors and supporters 
abroad. Haviztg acquired a reputation for poetry, he hap¬ 
pily found in Inico de Guevara, duke of Bovino, a friend 
who conceived an affection for him, and supported him 
for three years in his house. The prince of Conca, grand 
admiral of the kingdom of Naples, next took him into 
his service, in quality of secretary; and in this situation 
he continued five or six years', but having assisted a friend 
in a very delicate intrigue, he was thrown into prison, and 
very hardly escaped witli his life. Uience he retired to 
Home, where, after some time spent in suspense and po¬ 
verty, he became known to Mclchioj Crescentio, a pre- 
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]ate of great distinction, who patronized hini, and pro* 
vided him with every thing he wanted. 

In he went to Venice, to print some poems which 
he dedicated to Crescentic; and after making the tout of 
that part of Itaty, returned to Home. HU reputation in* 
creased greatly, so as to engage the attention of the car^* 
dinal Peter Aldobrandini, who made him his gentleman, 
and settled on him a considerable pension. After the 
election of pope Paul V. which was in 1605, be accom-* 
panted this cardinal to Ravenna, his archbishopric, and 
lived with him several years. He then attended him to 
Turin, at which court he ingratiated inmself by a panegyric 
upon the dtike Charles Emmanuel; for wfiich this prince 
recompensed him with honours, and retained him, when 
hU patron the cardinal left Piedmont During his resi¬ 
dence here he had a violent dispute, both poetical and 
personal, with Gasper Murtola, the duke’s secretary. 
Murtola was, or fancied himself, as good a poet as Marini, 
and was jealous of Marini’s high favour with the duke, and 
therefore took every opportunity to speak ill of him. Ma¬ 
rini, by way of revenge, published a sharp sonnet upon 
him at Venice, in J 608, under the title of “ 11 nuovo 
mondo;” to which Murtola opposed a satire, containing 
an abridged life of Marini. Marini answered in eighty-one 
sonnets, named the Mtirtoleide to which Murtola re¬ 
plied In a Marineidc," consisting of thirty sonnets. 
But the latter, perceiving that his poems were inferior in 
force as well as number to those of his adversary, resolved 
to put an end to the quarrel, by destroying liim; and ac¬ 
cordingly fired a pistol, the ball of which luckily missed 
him. Murtola was cast into prison, but saved from punish^ 
tnent at the intercession of Marini, who, nevertheless, noon 
found it expedient to quit his j^resetit station. 

He went afterwards to Erance, where he found a pa¬ 
troness in Mary de Medicis, who settLeil a handsome peiu 
sion upon him. In 16lfl he sent a nephew whom he hud 
with him at Paris, to Home, about business, and conveyed by 
Ikim his compliments to cardinal Louis Ludovisio, nephew to 
Gregory XV. then the reigning pope; uhich coinplinients 
were so well received by the curdiiial, that he wrote to 
httn immediately to return to Honied Marini complied, 
and quitted France about the end of L623; and on his 
arrival at Rom«, was made president of the academy of 
the UmoristL Upon the advancement of Urban VIIL to 
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the pontificate^ in 1623, he went to Naples, and was 
chosen president of one of the academies in that city^ hut 
soon after conceived an inclination to return to Rotne, 
which he was about to indulge, when he was seized with a 
complaint which carried him off, in 1625. 

Marini had a very lively imagination, but little judgment, 
and abandoned himself to the way of writing tashionable 
in those times, which consisted in points attd conceits; so 
that he may bo justly reckoned among the corruptors of 
taste in Italy, as his name and tame, wliich were very con¬ 
siderable, produced a number of imitators. His works are 
numerous, and have been often priiued* The principal 
of them are, L Strage degli Innocenii/' a poem on the 
slaughter of the Innocents, Venice, 1633. 2, Rime,'* 

or miscellaneous poems, in three parts. 3. ** La Sam* 
l>ogna,” or the flageolet; 1620* 4. “ La Murioleide," 

1626, 4to, the occasion of which has been already no¬ 
ticed. 5* “Letters,” 1627, Svo. 6* “ Adone an he¬ 
roic poem. This was one of the most popular poems in 
the Italian language, little less so than the Aminta of 
Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of GuHriui; and, says Barecti, 
“ would cope with any one in our Italian, if Marini had 
not run away with Ins overflowing imagination, and if bis 
language was more correct.” It has been frequently printed 
ni Italy, France, and other parts of Europe, One of the 
most valued editions is the KIzevir, printed at Amsterdam, 
in 1673, in 4 vols. 16mo*^ 

MARIOTTE (Edmund), an eminent French philoso¬ 
pher and mathematlciaiii, was born at Dijon, and admitted 
a member of the academy of sciences of Paris in 1666* His 
works, however, are better known than his life. He was 
a good luatbematiciaii, and the first French philosopher 
who applied much to experinjetital physics* The law of 
the shock orcollmon of bodies, the theory of the pressure 
and motion of fluids, the nature of vision, and of the air, 
particularly engaged his attention* He carried into hia 
philosophical researches that spirit of scrutiny and investi¬ 
gation so necessary to those who would make any consi¬ 
derable progress in it* He died May |2, He com¬ 

municated a number of curious and valuiible papers to the 
academy of sciences, which were printed in the collection 
of their Memoirs dated 1666, viz, from volume 1 to volume 

* Niueroa, vi;!* ^XXn,— Tirabcsclii.—^Mortfrli* 
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10. And all hU works were collected into 2 volumes in 
4to, and printed at Leyden in 1717.^ 

MARIVAUX (Petla Carlet de Chamblain de), a ce¬ 
lebrated French writer uf the drama and of romance, was 
born at Paris in 1683. His father was of a ^ood family in 
Normandy; his fortune was considerable, and he spared 
nothing in the education of his son, who discovered un¬ 
common talents, and a most amiable disposition. His first 
object was the theatre, where he met with the higiiest 
success in comic productions; and these, witii the merit of 
bis other works, procured him a place iti the French aca^ 
demy. The great object of both his comedies and ro¬ 
mances was, to convey an useful moral under the veil of 
wit and sentiment: “ my only object,’* says he, is to 
make men more just and more humane ;** and he wa's as 
amiable in hU life and conversation as in hia writings. 
He was compassionate and humane, and a strenuous ad¬ 
vocate for morality and religion. To relieve the indigent, 
to console the unfortunate, and to succour the oppressed, 
were duties which Ite not only recommended by his writ¬ 
ings, but by his own practice and example. He would 
freq^ueuily ridicule the excessive credulity of infidels iu 
matters of trivial imporlance; and once said to lord Bo- 
HjigUroke, who was of thatcliaracter, If you cannot be¬ 
lieve, it is not for want of faithJ’ 

Marivaux had the misfortune, or rathet the imprudence, 
to join ihe party of M. dc la Motte, in the famous dispute 
concerning the superiority of the ancients to the moderns. 
His attachment to the latter produced his travesty of Ho¬ 
mer, which contributed but little to his literary fame. His 
prose works, while they display great fertility of invention, 
and a happy disposition of incidents to excite attention, 
and to interest the affections, have been censured for af-* 
fectatioii of style, and a refinement that is sometimes too 
metaphysical. His ** Vic de Marianne/* and his ** Paysan 
Parvenu/* hold the first rank among French romances; 
yet, by a fickleness which was natural to him, he left one 
of them incomplete to begin the other, and finished neither. 
He died at Paris, Feb, U, 1763, aged seventy-five. His 
works consist of, 1. '* Pieces de I’h^atre/* 5 vols. 12mo. 
2. ** Homere travesti/’ 12ino« 3, ** Le Spectateur Francois/* 
2 vols. l2mo ; rather affected in style, but containing maay 

^ £1ng« AcAiltinkie]i!, to!', f.—DicL IIisL—Hutton** Dlctioiitry. 
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fine thoughts* 4* “1^ Philoiophe indigent/' l^mo, lively 
and instructive. 5. Vie de Marianne/’ 4 ToU. 12mo; 
one of the best romances in the French language. 6. Le 
Paysan Parvenu/’ iSncio; more ingenious, perhaps^ than 
Marianne, but less instructive, and contamingsome scenes 
that ought to iiavc been omitted, 7. “Pharsamon; ou 
les nouvelies follies ronianesques /’ inferior to the former. 
This was republished under the name of “ Nouveau Dom 
Quichotte." The chief objection made to this, and in¬ 
deed many other writings of Marivaux, h a mixture of me¬ 
taphysical stjk, sometimes too refined to be intelligible j 
but amends are geiieraLly made fur this fault, by correct 
pictures of the human heart, and sentimeuU of great truth 
and beauty.' 

MARK, or MARCUS, the founder of the sect of the 
Marcosians, is said to have appeared about the year 160, 
or, according to some, about iheyear 127. Many learned 
moderns are of opinion that Mark belonged to tlie Valen- 
tinian school, but Hhenford and Beausobre say that the 
Marcosiatts were Jews, or juda'i^itig ClirisLians; and Grabe 
likewise owns that they were of Jewish extract. IrenaBUd 
leads us to imagine that Mark, who was an Asiatic, Inul 
come into Gaul and made many converts there. Never¬ 
theless, Uanied moderns think that they were only dis¬ 
ciples of Mark, who cajue into that country, wijere Ireiircus 
resided, of whom, in one place, he makes particular inen- 
tioLi. IreuEEiis represents him as exceedingly ^^kilful in ail 
magical arts, by means of which he had great success. 
Tertuttian and Theodoret concur in calling Mark a magi¬ 
cian. JreUEcus, after giving an account of the magical arts 
of Mark, adds, that he had, probably, an assisting daemon, 
by which he hloiself appears to prophesy, and which en¬ 
abled others, especially women, to prophesy likewise: this 
practice favoured his seduction of many females, botli in 
body and mind, which gained him much wealth* He is 
also said to have made use of philters and love-potions, in 
order to gain the afifections of women ; and his disciples 
are charged with doing the same. Dr. Lardner suggests 
some doubts as to the justice of these accusations; ami 
indeed there is considerable obscurity in every particular 
of his personal history. His followers, called Marcosians^ 

1 D^AleitLlicrCi F Necfulogit] —L'E^pfit Msrivam, ara,— 

Uict, Uiit. 
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4 LTe said to have placed a great deal of mystery in the 
letters of the alphabet^ and thought that they were very 
useful in finding out the truth. They are charged un* 
justly whh holding two principles, and as if they were 
Docetsc, and denied the resurrection of the de^; for 
which there is no suIBcietit evidence. They persisted in the 
practice of baptism and the eucharisL As to their opinion 
ci'Ucerning Jesus Christ, they seem to have had a notion 
Of the great dignity and estcellence of his person, or hi* 
ineffable generation : and, according to them, he was born 
of Mary, a virgin, and the word was in him. When he 
came to the water, the supreme power descended upon 
him ; and he Jiad in him ail fulnessj for tn him was the 
word, the father, truth, the church, and life* They said 
that the Christ, or the Hpirit, came down upon the man 
Jesus, He made known the Father, and destroyed death, 
and called himself the Son of Man ; for it was the good 
pleasure of the Father of all that he should banish igno-^ 
ranee and destroy death ; and the acknowledgment of him 
is the overtlirow of ignorance. F'rom the account of Ire- 
nxus, vve may infer that the Marcosians believed the facts 
recorded in the gospels; and that they received most, or 
all the ycriptures of the Old and New TestamenL Irenaeiis 
also says that thc}^ had an innumerable multitude of apo¬ 
cryphal and spurious writings, which they had forged : and 
that they made use of that hetion concerning the child 
Jesus, that when his master bade him say, alpha, the Lord 
did soj but when the master called him to say beta, he 
answered, ** Do you first tell me what is alpha, and then 
J will tell you what beta is.^^ As this story concerning 
alpha and beta is found in the gospel of the infancy of Jesus 
Christ, still in being, some are of opinion that this gospel 
was composed by the Marcosians* ^ 

MARKHAM (Gervase), an English author, who lived 
in the reigns of James I. and Charles 1* but whose private 
history is involved in much obscurity, was son of Robert 
Markham, esq* of Gotham, in the comity of Nottingham. 
He bore a captain^s corpiuisitioLi under Charles 1. in the 
civil wars, and was accounted a good soldier, as well as a 
good scholar. One piece of dramatic puetry which he has 
published will shew, says Langbaine, that he sacriheed to 
Apollo and the muses, as well as to Mars and Pallas. This 
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pky is extant under under tbe title of ** Hered and Anti¬ 
pater/’ a tragedy^ printed in 1622. Markham published 
a great many volumes upon husbandry and horsemanship: 
one upon the latter, printed in quarto^ without date, he 
dedicated to prince Henry, eldest son to James I. In 
husbandry he published Liebauk's La Maison rustique, 
or the count^y-fa^m^" in 1616. This treatise, which was 
at first translated by Mr. Richard SurBeit, a physician, 
Markham enlarged, with several additions from the French 
books of Serris and Vinet, the Spanhh of Albiterlo, and 
the Italian of GrillL He published other books of hus¬ 
bandry, particularly ** The English Husbandman, in two 
parts,” Lond. 1613—1635, with the “ Pleasures of Princes 
in the Art of Angling." Granger mentions ** The whole 
Art of Angling," 1636, 4to, in which he says Markham 
very gravely tells us that an angler should be a general 
scholar, and seen in all tbe liberal sciences; as a gratn^ 
marian, to know how to write or discourse of his art in 
true and fitting terms. He should have sweetness in speech 
to entice others to delight in an exercise so much laudable. 
He should have strength of argument to defend and main¬ 
tain his profession against envy and slander," &c. Markham 
also wrote a tract entitled ** Hungers prevention, or the 
whole Art of Fowling," 162 J, 8vo. In military discipline 
lie published ‘^The iioldier's Accidence and Grammar," in 
1635. Rut he appears to have been earliest distinguished 
by bis talents for poetry. In J597 he publkhad ** De- 
vereux Venues tears for the loss of ihe most Christian 
king Henry, third of that name king of France, and the 
untimely death of the most noble and heroical Waiter 
Devereux, who was slain before H{>an, in Fraunce," a trans¬ 
lation from the French, 4to. He was the author also of 
England's Arcadia, alluding his beginning from sir Philip 
Sydney's ending," 1607, 4to. The extracts from Mark¬ 
ham In ** England's Parnassus,*' are more numerous than 
from any other minor poet. The most remarkable of his 
poetical attempts appears to have been entitled “The 
Poem of Poems, or Sion's Muse, coutaynyng the diuine 
Song of king Salomon, deuided into eight eclogues,” 1596, 
I6ma. This is dedicated to “ the sacred virgin, divine 
mistress Elizabeth Sydney, sole daughter of the ever- 
admired sir Philip Sydney.” Eushop Hall, who was justly 
dissatisfied with uiucb of the spiritual poetry with wliich hU 
age was overwhelmed, alludes to this piece in his “ Satires" 
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(B» I, SaL VI!I,) ; 5iiul savs ihai in Mafkiutn^s verst’S So-^ 
kotDun the ch[H'ai.'tin- cjf a niodcriv siMiUetccr, and 

celebrates the sacred spouse of Christ with the levities and 
iti the language of a lover singing the praises of his dhs- 
tress. For ihis censure, Marstou in his Certayne Satires” 
{Sac» IV,) endeavours to rciiort upon Hall. 

Langbaitieis very lavish of his praise of Markham ; hut 
he does not appear to ha^e known tnueh of his poetry, or 
of bis real diaracier. In the works referred to below are 
some conjectures, and some information respecting Mark¬ 
ham, which place his character rather in an equivocal 
light. It appears, however, that his works on husbandry, 
agriculuue, &Ct were once held in great esteem, and 
often reprinted. On the records of the stationers* com- 
pany is a very extraordinary agreement signed by this 
auihor, which probably arose from the booksellers* know¬ 
ledge of the value of Markham's work, and their appre¬ 
hensions that a new performance on the same subject 
might be hurtful to the treatises then circulating. It is as 
fohews: 

“ MdiThat I Gervase Markham, of London, gent do 
promise hereafter never to write any more book or books 
to be printed of the diseases or cures of any cattle, as horse, 
oxe, cowe, sheepe, swine, and goates, &c. In witnes 
whereof I have hereunto sett my hand the 24th day of 
Julie, 1617. Gervjs Markiiam.*’ 

This likewise seems to confirm the opinion of some that 
he was an author by profession, and one of the earliest OJi 
record. Kumerous, however, as were this writer’s works^ 
his memory has not had the fate of being transmitted with 
any clearness to posterity* The time of bis birth, death, 
and all other particulars regarding him, are utterly nukn own. ^ 

MARKLAND (Jerkmiah), M, A. one of the most learned 
critics of the eighteenth century, was descended from an 
ancient family of that name, seated near Wigan, in Lan¬ 
cashire. He was one of llie twelve children of the rev. 
Ralph Markland, M. A> vicar of Childwall, in that county, 
whose unblemished life and character gave c(hcacy to llie 
doctrines be preached, and rendered him an ornament to 
the church of which he was a memhert He was not, how¬ 
ever, the author of a poem, frequently attributed to hU 

' —Bing. -Wirton*! Hhti of PotUy*—TiifaUiim 
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pen, entitled Pter^plegia, or the art of Shooting Fly- 
iiig," as il was orse of the juvenile productions of hisrela- 
tive. Dr* Abraham Marklatid^ fellow of St. John*s college, 
O^eford, and above thirty years master of St. Cross, near 
Winchester, of whose life and more important writings 
Wood has made some mention.. 

Jeremiah was born Oct. 29, 1693, and in 1704 was ad¬ 
mitted upon the foundation of ChrtsPs Hospital, London, 
whence, in 1710, he was sent to the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, with the usual exhibition of 30^. per annum for 
seven years, and admitted of St* Peter’s college* Here 
be took the degree of B* A* iti 1713, and the following 
year appears among the poetical contributors to the ** Cam¬ 
bridge Gratulations.’’ In 1717 be took bis master’s degree, 
and about the same time ably vindicated the character of 
Addison against the satire of Pope, in some verses ad¬ 
dressed to the countess of Warwick. He was the author 
also of a translation of “ The Ftiar’s Talc,” from Chaucer* 
which is printed in Ogle’s edition of 1741. Curtl, the 
bookseller, in some of his publications, includes poems by 
a Mr. John Markland of St Peter’s college. If this is not 
a blunder for Jeremiah, these might be the production of 
Mr. MarkUiid’s brother John, who was aho educated at 
Christ’s Hospital ; but this is doubtful, and not very im¬ 
portant. 

In 1717 Mr* Markland was chosen fellow of his college, 
and probably intended to have taken orders ; hut it soon 
appeared that from extreme weakness of lungs he could 
never have performed the duties of a clergyman, and even 
at this time reading a lecture for only one hour in a day 
disordered him greatly. He continued, however, for se- 
i^eral years as a tutor in St- Peter’s college. He became 
fii'st distinguished iti the learned world by bis Episiola 
Critica ad eruditiasEmum virum Francisciim Hare, 8. T; P. 
decanum Vigorniensem, in qua Horatii loca aliquot et alio- 
rnm veterum emendantur, Camb. 1723, Svo, In' this, 
which at once decided (he course of his studies, he gave 
many proofs of extensive cruditian and critical sagacity. 
He appears to have been also at this time employed on 
notes and euicndatiuns on ProperLtus, and promised a new 
edition of the Tuebaid and Achillaid of Statius, but he 
published only an edition of the ** Syivac,” in i728, 4iq, 
printed by Mr. Bowyer* In this, probably his first con¬ 
nexion with that learned printer, he gave a proof of the 
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Acrupuioui integrity which was conspicuoas throughout his 
whole Hfe; for, it not being convenient for him to pay Mr, 
Bowyer as soon as lie wished and intended, he insisted on 
adding the interest. 

Mr* Markland found the ** Sylvsc” of Statius in a very 
corrupt state, obscure in itself, and mangled by its editors; 
yet, notwithstanding the want of MS copies, of which there 
were none in England, he appears to have accomplished 
his task by uncommon felicity of judgment and conjecture. 
It is not very easy to comprehend Erneati’s objection, that 
he “ sometimes rather indulged his ingenuity and exquisite 
learning against the expressed authority of books,since 
bis object was to prove how much those books had failed 
in exhibiting a pure text. Of the ancient editions, Mr, 
Markland owns hjs obligations to chat of Venice, 1473, 
which be found in the duke of Devonshire's library, and 
which is also in lord Spencer^s; and that of Parma, 1473, 
belonging to the earl of Sunderland. The Statius/* as 
well as the Epistola Critica,’* was dedicated to his friend 
bishop Hare. 

It appears that he had begun an edition of Apuleius^^ 
at Cambridge, of which seven sheets were printed off, 
from Moreli’s French edition ; but on Dr. Bentley's send¬ 
ing him a rude message concerning his having left out a 
line that was extant in one of the MSS. be went no larther. 
Bowyer, who knew the value of Mr, Markland's labours, 
would have carried on this work, but never could obtain a 
copy of the printed sheets, wliich remained for many years 
in Mr. Bentham's warehouse at Cambridge. 

After several years residence at St. Peter’s college, he 
undertook in 1738 the education of William Strode, esq. 
of Punsborn in Herts, with whom he continued above two . 
years at his house, and as long abroad iu France, Flanders, 
and Holland. Some time after their return, Mr. Strode 
married, and when his eldest son was about six years old, 
Mr. Markland undertook the care of his education, and 
was with him seven years. This pupil, who was afterwards 
a gentleman of the bed-chamber to his majesty, a man of 
extensive benevolence and generosity, and always very 
attentive to Mr. Markland, died in 1809* 

After his return from France, Mr. Markland again took 
up his residence at college, and resumed his learned la* 
hours. In 1739 we find Mr. Taylor acknowledging his 
obligations to Mr. Markland for the CbnjecturBe" an- 
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tiered to bis ** Orationes Fi-agmenta Lysiflc,” an in- 
coinparable edition, on whioh ''i’ayior’s fame may securely 
rest. In 174iJ Mr. Mark land coiitrlbuLed annotations to 
Dr Davies’s second edition of iVbx\itnus Tyrlns. Tbis vo- 
hwiie was printed by Mr Bowser, nn/er the saticiioti of 
the society for tlic encouragement of teaming ; and such 
was Mr Markland’s: Qare, that this society, uUbongb on 
their part not very consistently, complained of tlm es- 
pence which Mr, MarkUnd tjccasioncd by bis extreme 
nicety in cotYetting the proof-shceiSp In an address to the 
reader, prefixed to bis amkotations, Mr. Markland brought 
forward a very isiiigular discovc;ry, that Maximus had him¬ 
self pLiblishefi two editions c^f bis work. It is ver^^ sur-^ 
pricing, tliereforc, that tins tinie, when Markland was 
receivij’g die thaaks and praises of bU Jearned contem- 
porjrlcs, Warburton only sfionld under-raic his labours, 
and say in a letter to Dr, IVireli, “ I have a poor opinion 
both of MarkUmf s and Tavlnr’s critical abilities/’ Whe¬ 
ther this poor ophiioi/’ proceeded from temper or taste, 
we find th^t it was afterwards adopted by W’arburton’a 
friend Dr. iiurd, wiio went a IktleJ'artlier in coinpbruent 
to bis correspondent, and, some what luckily Mr. Mark- 
land, iuvofve.s hiinKolf ill a direct coiiLi adietion, calling Mr. 
Marklaiid, in the same sentence, a learned man,” and a 
man of ** slender partis and seiise/^ It cannot be too^ 
much regretted that bislicip tlnrd should have left bis 
Warburtonian corrciipoiidence to be printed, after he bad, 
ill tlie repnblication of bii4 own wenks, professed Ig recant 
many of the harsh ojnuioiis of hU early days. 

In I743j we find Mr, MarkUnd residing at Twyford, 
where, in June of tliat your, lie lalka of ibe gout as au 
old ronipnnum : and at rld.s pi'riod c^f life, it appears *naL 
he was twice encouraged to olfer liitnself a canmdate for 
the Greek profcssiirsbi[i; but liad either not runbitlnnenongh 
to asjiLre to tliis honour, or liad some dulike lo the olKee, 
to whicli, however, abilities like ni^ must have done cre¬ 
dit. From 17 44 to 1732, bis riSbidence was at Uckiield 
in Sussex, where be boarded in the house of ton iictmol- 
master' under whose cure vounj]f Mr. Strode Lad lieeti 

■* IJ ^ ^ 

placed, and where he fusi foruicd an intimacy ivitli the 
rev. William Claikc, whose sou Kdward vv^as jdaced under 
his pnv:ae tuition. In I 7 J-3, be juddisbetl ** Remarks ou 
lliu Epistles of Cj''Tro to Brnrus, and of Brutus to Cicero^ 
in a letter to a. frkud« With ^ di^fsertation upon four 
VOL. XXL Y 
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tions ascribed to Cicero; vist, 1* Ad Quirkes post retli- 
tucn; 2. Post reditum in seoatu : 3^ Pro domo sua^ ad 
pontibces: 4 , I>e baruspicum responsis: To which arc 
added, some extracts out of the notes of Learned men upon 
those orations, and observatiuns on them, attempting to 
prove them aU spurious, and the works of some sophist,'* 
8vo. These remarks, which were addressed to JVIr, Bowyer, 
although very ingenious, brought on the first controversy in 
which Mr. Marbland was concerned ; but in which lie was 
unwilling to exert himself. He seems to Liavc contented 
himsetf with his own conviction upon the subject, and with 
shewing only some contempt of what was offered. '* 1 be¬ 
lieve,** says he, in a letter to Mr. Bowyer, “ I shall drop 
the affair of these spurious letters, and the orations I men¬ 
tioned ; for, though I am as certain that Cicero was not 
the author of them, as I am that you were not, yet f con¬ 
sider that it must he judged of by those who are already 
prejudiced on the other side. And how far prejudice will 
go, is evident from the subject itself; fur noiliiiig else 
could have suffered such silly and harbarous stuff as these 
Epistles and Oration;* to pass so long, and through so many 
learned Tnen*s hands, for the writings of Cicero; in wiiicli 
view, I confess, I cannot read them without astonishment 
and indignation/’ 

A little farther account, however, of this controversy, 
and its rise, may yet be interesting. In 1741, Mr. Tun- 
stall, public orator of Cambridge, published his doubts on 
the authenticity of the letters between Cicero and Brutus 
(which Middleton, in liis Life of Cicero, had considered 
as genuine), in a Latin dissertation. This Middleton called 

a frivolous, captious, disingenuous piece of critici^tm,** 
answered it in English, and published the disputed epis¬ 
tles with a translation. On this, Tunstall, in L744, pub¬ 
lished his “ Observations on the Epistles, represeniing se¬ 
veral evident marks of forgery in them, in answer to the 
late pretences of the Rev. Dr. Conyers Middleton/' Mark-* 
land, the following year, published hts arguments on the 
same side of the question, which called forth a pamphlet, 
written by Mr. lioss, afterwards bishop of Exeter, cn* 
titled Dissertation in which the defence of P. Sylla, 
ascribed to M. Tullius Cicero, is clearly proved to be 
spurious, after the manner of Mr. Markland; with some in* 
troductory Remarks on other writings of the Ancients^ 
never before suspected/* It is written in a sarcastic stylej 
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but with 11 display of learning very infericir Xo that of the 
excellent scholar against wliom it was directed, and in a 
disposition very dlssitnilar to the candour and tniniess ivhich 
accoinpaiued the writings of Markland. It has lately^ been 
discovered that Gray, the cclehrated poet, iissistetl Ross in 
his pamphlet, but at the same it me does not seem to have 
entertained a very high opinion of Ross’s wit. In a maiMi- 
script note in the first leaf of his copy of Mark land, he 
writes; “This book is answered in an ingenious way, but 
the irony is not f]nitc transparent/’ Gray’s copy of Mark- 
land is now in the possession of his late excellent hiogj'a^ 
plier, the rev^ John Mitfovd, to whom we are indebted for 
these particulars* Mr. Mitford ad<Js, that tlie notes which 
Gray has written in this copy display a familiar knowledge 
of the structure of the I*atin language} and answer some of 
the objections of Markland, “who liad not then learnt the 
caution, in verbal criticism and conjectural emendation, 
which he well knew how to value when an editor of Euri'" 
pides/*—The only other pamphlet which this controversy 
produced was entitled '^A Dissertation iti which the obser-* 
vatlons of a late painplilet on the writings of the Ancients, 
after the manner of Mr. Markland, are clearly answered ; 
those passages in Tully corrected, on which some of tho 
objections are founded : with amendments of a few pieces 
i>f critidsm in Mr* Markland’s Epistola Critica,” Loud. 

At length Gesucr defended the genuineness 
of the oiations in question, and they were reprinted by Er-^ 
ucst, and are still believed to be part of Cicero’s works. 

In 174P!, Mr. Markland contributed some notes to Ar- 
nald’s ** (Commentary on the hook of Wisdom,” which are 
noticed ai die end of the author's preface, in the second 
edition, 17fi0. In 17,‘50, he communicated some very ju^ 
diclous remarks on an edition, then printing by Bowyer, 
of “ Kustcr dc Verho medio.” lie WFta also at this time 
employed on his P'uripides. !n 1752, having completed the 
education of Ins amiable pupil Mr, Strode, he first began 
tij seclude hi nisei t from the world. “ By this liiiie,” he says, 
“ licing grown old, and having moreover long and paiiifnl 
annual fits of the gout, he was glad to hud, what his in*- 
clinatiou and infirniities, which made him unfit for the 
world und for company, had for a lung time led Inin to, a 
very private place of reurcineiii near Dorking Ui Surrey.” 
In this pleasant and sequestered spot, in the hamlet of 
Milton, he saw litUc company : his walks were olmust con- 

Y 2 
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fined to thcfisnrrow limits of liisgurdeo : and he described 
himselfp in 17 55, to be as much out of the way of hear-^ 
log, as ot gelling* “ Of tins last," hefidds, “1 have now 
no desire ; the other X should be glad of." What first in¬ 
duced him to retire from the world is not known. It has 
been sn|ppo>ed to have proceeded from disappointment: 
but of what nature is matter of conjecture. There is a 
traditionary report, that he once received a munificent pro^ 
posal from Dr. Mead, to enable him to travel, on a most 
liberal plan, in pursuit of such literary matters as should 
appear eligible to himself; and that bis retirement arose 
from a disgust his e^ttreme delicacy occasioned him to take 
during the negociatioii. He was certainly disinterested to 
an cKtreme ; and money was never considered by him as a 
good, any farther than it enabled him to relieve the ne¬ 
cessitous. 

In 1756 appeared an edition by Musgrave of the Hip- 
poly tus of Euripides, under the title of Euripidis Hip- 
polytus, ex MSS, BibliotheCEo regisc Parisiensis emenda* 
tus, V'ariis lectiunibus et nods editor is accessere vlri 
clarissimi Jeremia? Markland emend at i ones," a title which 
was printed without Mr, Marklamd^s knowledge, and very 
contrary to his iiicllnacjon, as he has written on the margin 
of his own copy, now in Dr. Burney's possession; and it 
is said that his notes were obtained by a friend, and did 
not pass directly from Mr. Markland to Mr, Musgrave. In 
1753, he contributed some notes to an edition of seven 
plays of Sephoctes printed by Mr, Bowyer. 

Zu 17^0, Mr. Markland printed in quarto, at the ex- 
pence of his friend William Hall, esq. of the "f'emple, an 
excellent little treatise, under the title of Dc Gru:co- 
fuin quinta declinatione Jtnparisyliable^, et inde forinatS. 
Latinoriim teni*!, qtf;estio Grammatica," 4to. No more 
than forty copies having been printed, which were all given 
away, it was annexed, in 1763, to an edition of Euripi¬ 
des’s ** 8uppllces Mnliercs," 4to. This book was pub¬ 
lished wiUiOut the editor's name; perhaps owing to the 
discouragement shewn to critical learning, as appears firom 
a memorandum of his own hand-writing in a copy of it, in 
which he says, “There were only 250 copies printed, this 
kind of study being at that time grentlv neglected in Eng- 
Jaiuh The wriier of the netej* was then old and infirm; 
and, having by him several things of the same sort, wHt^- 
ten many years before, he did not Lbiak it worth while tQ 
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revise them ; anJ was unwilling to leave them behind hiHi 
as they were, in many places not legible to any body but 
liimscLf j for which reason he destroyed thciu. Probably 
it will btj a long iitnei if ever, before this sort of learning 
will revive in England j in whitrb it is easy to foresee, that 
there must be a disturbance in a few years, ami all public 
disorders are enemies to this sort of literature,’^ In the 
same dejected tone he speaks, in 1772, of the edition of 
Euripides lately published : “ The Oxonians, [ hear, are 
about to publish Euripides in quarto ; two voluitius, I sup¬ 
pose, Dr. Mosgrave ludps tlieui with Jiis collecuotis, and 
perhaps conjectures- In my opinion, tliis is uo time for 
such works; i moan for tlic undeiUUers.’* 

Those [tielanchojy views of literary patronage and sup¬ 
port did not hintler Mr. Marklaud irgiu hazarding his little 
property on the mure uncertain issue of a law-suit, into 
which he was drawn hy the benevolence of ids dlspOKition* 
Ills pritUitry object in this affair, which occurred iu 1765, 
w'as to support the widow n'itli wiiom he lodged against 
the injustice and oppression of her son, wfio, taking ad¬ 
vantage of maternal weakness, persuaded her to assign 
over to him the whole of her property. The consequence 
was a law-suit *, which, after an enormous CKpeiice to Mr» 
Markland, was decided against the widow; and his whole 
fortune, after this event, was espended in relieving the 
distresses of the family* Some assistance he appears to have 
derived from his friends; but such was his dislike of this 
kind of aid, that he could rarely be prevailed upon to ac¬ 
cept it. Yet at this time his whole property, exclusive of 
Ills fellowship (about seventy pounds a-year), consisted of 

* ** Aly in ■ lav-^matter Ifncp'ip which w<*rci uscfl it'wajtls her. 

Til much ixintriry lo niy^ nnturR 3 ivl flotiltl I run awaj% amf leave srn pf- 
JOcUcLdlluLi, anil owkD^ lu noihinf tut ilicteil gooii inil hiT chiUdffii 

compaiiftou (you give jt a soiipicion» lo starve. «ijh4>ut Hie jjrcjate'it \mr- 
namo when yon rail il tgndtfntsf, »he ne^<i,dii^S'eTioitf.anJiiihuinaniry ? Poor 
beinj^ in bur C3tl year, ■ntJ I in my I ani, t wnT^Vd rathor have |Jii*iied 
^ilh) lo ler a %‘vrf worthy woman Op- Uio coat nn ray bade than hiiire dune it. 
lirerieit and tiepnved by berownsi'n IspoakUns in the ptfsence of'Qod : 
of every farlhini^ ihe had in the worlil, pm) I a(rpeal to Him, before whom t 
end nothing left to tube lit lifliadf and timfit soon ai^pear, Iheithii ii ihe true 
two children, but whal ihe rcceWcd and only rojson of ray opting jo tbis 
from me fcr boafd and Mglng j and inaUer; and tijough I know tbil the 
thii 1*0 endeAvoared by teveral bad eunaequencfi of it will incoimnnde raft 
And ridiciitvm fncthailt Lq be takpii greatly, and almost ruin roe, yut I am 
from ber, and inyteir fcn od hence, ture I ihell oater tepeot of it,” 
that they ntigba^ompel her inlo their Letter from Mr* MorkUnfli 

unjnift. raeoiiirea ; not to mention the in Nichoi'^^i Bowyer. 

Iciier injiirici, i^gaitloi, and itiio- 



five liiJiuirt*ti poiuub three per cent, reduced auiiuitics; and 
part of the Jatter we find him eheerfully selUng out for 
the support of his poor friends^ rather than accept any 
loan or gift from bis friemls. He apj>ears iudeed about this 
time to iia\e been weaning himself from trieudly connec¬ 
tions, as well as his custfmiary pursuits. In October of 
this year tie even declined euiering into a correspondence 
with his oil! acquaintance bishop Law, who wished to serve 
him, and desires Mr. Bowyer to write to the bishup, timt 

Mr. Martclund is very oid, being within a lew days ot 
■scverity-three, with weak eyes and a shaking hand, so 
that he can ueitlicr read nor write without trouble : that he 
has scarce looked into a (/reek or Latlu hook for above 
these three years, having given over all literary concenis; 
and therefore it is yonr (Air. Buwyer’s) opinion dial be 
(the bisho|>) had much better n<)t write to Mr. Mark land, 
which will only distress him; but that you are %vry i^ure 
ilmt lie will not now enter into any corrcapondcuce of 
Icfirning.” At length, in J7tiiS, after much iiegntiatioo, 
aiul every luflicate aiteiitioii to his feelings, his ptipii, 
Mr. Ktrndc, jiievaiicd on liim to acct^jit ati anuuity ol one 
hundred pmmrls, which, wirtj the dividends arising Irtnij 
his fellotvship, wys, horn tliai tinu', the whnle ot his in* 
come. 

Fortunately for the w’orld of letters, ilic mues on the 
two Iphigcnin's,’* wliich Mr. Marklatid at one time in¬ 
tended to tiestroy, iiojii despair of juihlic vncomageinent, 
were preserved and given hy Inui to Hr. llebeith u, witli 
permission to burn or print thein as he plru^ied; hut it the 
jiutter, tiieii tliey slum Id be uilroduccd by a short Latin 
dedientjon to Dr. Heberdcn, as a tcstiiiiouy oi his gratitude 
for the maiiv favours he had received from that gentleman. 
Dr* Helierden, whose generosity ivau iitibouiided, readily 
accepted the gift on Mr. Marklaiurs own coiulition?, paid 
the whole expeiice of printing, as he bad helore done that 
of the ** 5jupp]jces Mulieres,*' and in 1770 liad secured a 
copy of it corrected for a second edition, though at tliat 
time it was ititeiidcd that the Jirst should not be published 
till after Mr. Markland's death. He had Uieii burnt all bis 
notes, except those on llie New Testament; and the dis¬ 
posal of hb books became now to him a matter of serious 
concern* He wished tlieiii fo be in the hands of Dr* He- 
berden, to whom he preseiitetl the greater part of them in 
his life-time, and the remainder at bis death. These note* 
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oil tlie New Testament had often made part of Mr. ^fart- 
land's study, anti many of them have since appeared Id 
Bowyer's ** Conjectures on tlie New Testament/* They 
were written in Kuster’s edition. 

Contrary to the original intention, his edition of the 
''Two IphigeniiE,*’ which had been printed in I76a, 8vo, 
with a view to posthumous publication, was given to the 
world in 1771, under the title of EuripidiG Dramata, 
fphigenia in AuUde, etlpliigenia in Tauris; ad coild. MSS, 
receusuit, et tiotulas adjecit, Jer, Markland, ColL D. 
Petri Cant, Socins/^ Of diis^ the " Supplices Mulicres,*' 
uiul the " Quacstio grammattca de GrtEcormn quinta de* 
clinatione impaniyllabica,** &:c, an elegant and correct edt* 
lion has just been published at Oxford^ in Svo and 4to, 
under the superintendance of one of the most profound 
Greek scholars of the age, Mr, Galsford of Christ-church. 
Repeated attacks of the gout, and an accunmlalion of 
infirmities, at length put an end to Mr, Marklaiid*s life, at 
Miltoii-coiirt, July 7, 1776, in the eighty-third year of 
liis age. His will was short. He bequeathed his books 
and papers to Dr. Heberden, and every thing else to Mrs. 
Martha Rose, the widow with wiiom he lived, and whom 
he made sole executrix, although he had a sister, Cathe¬ 
rine, then living, and not in good circumstances. This is 
the more remarkable, as we find in his letters, expressions 
of affectionate anxiety for this sister; but he delayed niak* 
ing his will until the year before his death, when his me^ 
tnory and faculties were probably in some degree impaired. 
He had formerly entertained hopes of being able to make 
some acknowledgment to Christ^s-hospital for his educa¬ 
tion, and to Peterhouse, from which he had for so many 
years received the chief part of his maintenance ; but, to 
use bis own words, as the providence of God saw fit that 
it should be otherwise, he was perfectly satisfied iliat it 
was better it should be as it was/' Immediately on his 
death, bis friend Mr. Strode and Mr. Nichols went to Mil- 
ton>court, to give directions for the funeral, which was 
performed, strictly agreeable to his own request, in the 
church of Dorking, where a brass plate commemorates hit 
learning and virtues. Several of his books, with a few 
MS notes in them, after the death of Dr. Heberden^ were 
sold to Mr* Payne; and some of theju were purchased by 
Mr* Gough, and others are now in the posse^sioii of Dr, 
Burney^ Mr* Heber, Mr, Htbben, &c. 
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Such are the outlines of the hUtury of this excellent 
scholar :Lnti critic, concerning whom many adtiitional par^ 
ticumrs may be found in our authority. The most con¬ 
spicuous trait in his character was his sLiigul;:iT and un- 
wtjuried industry. The scholar, who secludes liiinsclf Ironi 
tlie world for the purposes of study, frequently abandons 
hiiiisclf to desultory reading, or at ie;:;ist is occupied at iii-^ 
tervals only, in deep and laborious research. This, how¬ 
ever, uas not the case with Maikbud. The years that 
successirely rolled over his head, iti the comso of » iong 
life, constantly found him engaged in hts faveurite pur- 
Euits, collating tiic classic authors of aiiLiquity, or ihuatrat- 
ing the hook of Uevelution. Of the truth of this remark, 
wiiich we hofiow from bis amiable relative, his corrcspoild- 
ence idfords suflicLCnL testimony ; and the proofs which he 
there displays, even after he had passed liis eighty-lirst 
year, of vigour and clearness of intellect, are perfectly 
astonishing. To this \\c may add what has recently been 
said of Mr.. Murkland, that “ for modesty, candour, literary 
honesty, and courtconsness to other scholars, he has been 
considered as the model which ought to be proposed for the 
imitation of every critic,'^ With exception to the opinions of 
Warhurton and Hurd, which were concealed when they 
might have been auswored, and published when they were 
ikot worth answer! ng, his deep and extensive learning appears, 
from the concurrent testimony of his contemporaries and 
survivoiH, to have been at all limes most justly appreciated; 
and a tribute, of great value, lias lately been paid to hi$ 
lucniory by L>r. Burney hi the ]>reface to his Tentameti 
dc Metria ab 'iEschylo in Choricis Cantlbus adhibilU,’* 
where he places him among tiic magnauimi heroes^* of 
the eighteenth century, Bentley, Dawes, Taylor, Toup, 
Tyrwliiit, and Person* 

It is to bo regretted, however, that the splendour of his 
abilities was obscured hy the extreme privacy of his life^ 
and the inaiiy peculiarities of his disposition. The latter 
indeed seem to have been produced by the former, and 
that by some circucnstaTices in his early life, which pre* 
vented him from making a choice among the learned pro- 
fesstuns. It is well known that bishop Hare would have 
provided^fur him, if he would have taken orders; but what 
his reasons were for declining them, we are not told. It 
i^ay Ije jnferiicd. from his correspondence that in tnaturer 
age he had some scruples of the religious kind, but these 
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lio not appear inconsistent with thft liberty which many 
great and ^nod men luive thought consUtent with subscrip* 
tion to the fonnnhirio^i ciF the church. By v/hatever nkcaiis 
he was prevented fiom taking orders* it apnears to have 
been a Tnisforiune to him, as the patrons who were the 
best Judges of his merit had mi mcaua of providing for him 
iu any orhor dirt ciiotL U' lie ever fancied that he could 
inuke his way tliningh iht; world by the talents of a mere 
scholar employed in writings we hare evidence in his let¬ 
ters that lie soon found his m'lsiake^ and that in his time 


classical criticism was not an article in great demand. 
Anotlior rea?ioii for his frequent tiesptmdeiicy, mid love of 
reiircmentj appears to have been hts interesting himself too 
iniK ii ill die politics of the time* wliicU ho alwajs viewed 
throiTgli n gjooiiiv modi mu. W^e may, howercr, conclude 
tJiis article with the sirikbig and jnsi ohservatiDU made by 


hi’* pupil Mr. Strode, iu ix letter u> Mr. Nif^hoU, that no 
fnioal <if i\fr. Mark lain] can reflect on his life v^ithont great 


satisfacUon, althougijj for the riirthor licticfit of society, 
one miiiht be lu wijli some lew ciicumstaueos ot it bad 


been ot!\crwise.'’^ 


MiHLOt:, nr Bl \ltLO\V (Cntti^ruPUJCJi)* vUiom Phil- 
lipa caUft a k*iid of ssCfond Shakspeare/' was born, as 
Mr. Kills coujeciurcs witli great prohabdity, about 1562. 
Tiicre is no arconnt e^Lhuit of his Enmdy, but it i$ well 
known, says Baker, that lie was of Beiio’t Colli'ge, in the 
university of Cambridge, where he the degree of B. A* 
l5S:i, and M. A. 15.s7 ; he, however, tiuittcd ihe academic 
life, and went on the stage, wiiere he hcciime one of the 
most distinguished tragic pods fd the age. Tluirnas Hey- 
wood styles him the “ best of poets;” :uid Drayton abo has 
bestowed a high panegyric i.in him, in the ** Censure of 
the Poets,” in iheiie lines: 


Next MarU» Ijalhcd iti Thr'^pinii springs« 
Had in him lUt^NC brave ImnahiiiHiy things, 
Tliat yuuf first iKietii liad ; bis lapturcs were 
All air and lire, which made his vpt^ clear: 
For that hnc madness still be did retaiiii 
Which rightly should possess a poel*3 brain.” 


X Kkihnlii^i BaivyET^iiiith the fttldiiion nf iorip MS particuUrt and judkiout 
temarka by Jimet H. Markl^nd, F.S.A. the TempK a relatiiiii nf the 
Critic, c>bbf;iiii{ly frciin^tiuiiicuted to the Ed't jf. A Urja proporaoH of the ori* 
(inel letiea of Mr. hlark'aiia iit in thii ffptilcpwn^e poeieiiigu, and Or, Bvmey 
b** iOtfwijie a cotifiileoitiic Dumber. 
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In I $37 he trandatcc] Rape of HeleJi^’ into 

English rhyme. He also traniskted the elegiei^ of Ovid, 
which book was ordered to be burnt at Stationed'-hall, 
1599, by oomioand of the arcli]>islio]> of Canterbury and 
the bishop of Ltnidon. Before 159,i appeared hi-i tranijlu* 
tion of the “Loves of Hero aiul J.eander/' the elegant 
prtdusioLi of an unknown sophist of AloMaudria, hut coni' 
monly ascribed to the ancient Musxns. k vvns left uii- 
Jinished by Marlow^s deatli; bnt what v^as called a second 
part, whtcji is noLliiug more tiian a coutliuiation from the 
Italian, appeared by one Henry I'eiowe, in 1593. AnotJier 
edition was pubhslicd, wuh the first In^ik of liUcan, trans¬ 
lated also by Marlow, and in blcuik verse, in IHUO. At 
length Chapmaij, the irauilator of Hutner, compieted, but 
with a striking inequidity, Marlow's unfinished versionj 
and printed it ai London in lutK:!, 4to, lUs plays were, 
i. “Tamerlane the grtat Scytlnan emperor, two parts/* 
ascribed by Pli'illijjs erroneonsly ii> Newt^m. 2. “ Tlie 
rich Jew oV Maltha,*' U, “ Tlie Tragical History of the 
Life and Death of Ui\ Jolm Faust us,” K “ Lust’s Do¬ 
minion/' Lund. I()6l, 8VO, from uhidi was stolen the 
greater pint of .\j>hi’a Ikdin's “ Abtlelas'er, or the More's 
Revenge/* Load. iti77. 5, “ I'Jio Tragedy of King Ed¬ 
ward li.” Ci. “ The Tragedy of Dido, guoeu of Carthage/* 
ill the Goniposiiion of which he was assisted by Thoma;^ 
Nash, who published it in IS9L 

IJis tragedies, says Warton, manifest truces of a just 
dramatic conception, but they abound with tedious and 
uninteresting scenes, or with siicli e\travngaucies as pro¬ 
ceeded from a warn, of judgment, and lUose barbarous 
ideas of the times, over which it was the peculiar gift of 
Shakspearc’s genius alone to triumph and predominate. 
As a poetj there is one composition preserved in ibe col- 
lectiDu called “ lingland's liclicuii," and often reprinted, 
which entitles him to the highest praise. It is that eiualed 
** Tiio Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” beginning 
“ Come live with me, and be my love." We can remem¬ 
ber the revival of tiiis beautiful pastoral about forty years 
ago, with some pleasing music, which made it the fashion 
of every theatre, concert, and private party. Sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote a reply to ibis piece. 

Marloe's tragical death is thus related by Wood ; “ This 
Marloe, we are told, presuming upon his own little wit, 
thought proper to practise the most Epicurean indulgence. 
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and openly professed Atheism* !le dejiied God our Sa¬ 
viour; he blaspitemed the adonddc '/'rinity : and, as it 
ivas reported, wrote sereral discourses against it, attirming 
our Saviour to be a deceiver, the sacred Scriptures to con¬ 
tain riodiiu^ but idle stories, and all religion to be a de«^ 
vice of policy and priestcraft* But Madoe came to a very 
lujtiiiiely end, ai» some have remarked, in consequence of 
hts execrable blasphemies* It hanpoiH'd, tJiat he feU 
deeply hi love with a low girl, ami had fur his rival a fel¬ 
low in livery, who looked more like a lump than a lover, 
JVIurloe, bred wit)i jealousy, and having soiiic reason to 
believe that his mistress granted the feilow favours, rushed 
upon him to stab him wUli Ins dagger; but the footmati 
being quick, avoided the stroke, and catching hold of Mar- 
Jue\ wrist, stabbed him with his own weapon ; and not- 
vvithstandiEig ull the assistance of the surgery, he soon after 
dieil of the wound, before the year 

Murloe has found an apologist in W’^urton who cai^ 
seldom conceal his abhorrence of the puritans* “ Alnrlowo's 
wit and sprightliness of conversation had often the unhappy 
effect of tempting him to spurt wiil^ sacred subjects; inoii; 
perhaps from tlie preposterous anibitioii t>f cfmrting the 
Cftsital applause of [profligate and unprincijded companions, 
than frotij any systematic drshcHef r>f leligioiL fits sccpti- 
cisuj, whatever It mi gilt he, nas cunstnu'd by the pre¬ 
judiced and peevish paruuns imu ahsuhitt- aiheisni, and 
they took pains to represent the nfihutuhato catasiropho <if 
Ills untimely death, as an immediate jiidgmont heaven 
upon his execrable tmptc't\'*” 'J'he iit^ry was certain I v' 
current at the time, ft occuirs not onlv iti Heard’s “ The¬ 
atre of God’s Judgments,” Imt in a work which If we 
mistake not preceded it, Vaughan’s Golden Grove ’’ 
Vaughan gives the place where tlu^ catastrojilie happened, 
Deptlbrd, and bis antagoiu.si'h name, fngraui f, and adds, 


* Warlixt fifiprt led t* of 

the atKjvc tiiiid fp^in diulike ot thr 
jiuriliiiiH; U<^| iVTarkke hiis ruEnitl nin 

ji[jolo^ist ill Dr. Ktrhi'iiliaut of iJi irinr« 
kiad. “ iays ihis 

bld^rApher, “ i«em% to 
hife d 4 *t:i] tu rt'amHi on matters of rc- 
tiifiun j than 4hH;lL lutUiiij; could liu it 
fEri'utPr I'riamp in th« opiniou uf thfijc 
did uut darv to iKifik fof them- 
fcIvV'^f, Poitpfiiy «riil Jiftnlly belit™ 
tint Lli«nr over witf t time when/rev- 
was ili'tined crinilnbl. JMv 
the 'riiiiitjf :iiid 


j. N^onjiiror, were itr«adftd L'jrj ttie«t 
in Uio of Amhotiy Woqd, who n.is 
liitMiClf oo i'orL]itror» and un whude A\i^ 
thoiity Jn^ihua Tuuuer callif puur Mar. 

lue q/Aplda tiiii ipAtUtlii ftriffciiitiii*' 
BEo^raphja l.iiiir^nici*”' 
which ifi ^lii’ijmct'd hy muny ioch seu- 
Ibtnriitj, thc'jp* 

f Aubrey lays ttmt bla anlagoiii-i^i 
wai Etn dunsuiin Wtncly niurti au¬ 
thority IS ueec^]i»nry for ^ucIj at) asser¬ 
tion. ^^ce, howttvttr, «ur nci^aufit ot 
JuiiBiiii, ta>l. XIX* p. IVi. 
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that MaHoc wrote a book against the Trinicie/* There 
is also ill the British Musctmi (M!SS. Hsirl* €S53, Svo* foh 
320) All Account ot the hlaftphcniouij and damnabie 
Opinions oi' Christ, Marley and three others who came to a 
tuddeii and feaiftil end of this life”* 

MARLOHa'C (Auoustimk), an eminent protcstnnt di* 
vine of the sixteenth century, and tdassed among tlie re- 
formersj svas born in the dnkedom of Lorvain in JS06, 
lie was educated in a monastery of the Angnstlne friars, 
where he made great proficiency in Ids studies, and ap¬ 
pears to have conceived, from the licentious morals of the 
friars, a dislike to their religion, which he afterwards 
abandoned. Lesivingthe monastery be jmrsued his studies 
in France, and iiftenvaids at Lausanne, where he made 
open profession of the protestant religion, and was ad nutted 
into orders. Ue was chosen pastor at Yevey^ and then at 
Iloueri in Normandy, wiiere he contributed to the dilfusion 
of the principles of the reformation* In. J56I he was pre¬ 
sent at the meinoiahle conference iteld at Foissy between 
Besa and the cardinal of Lorialn, in wliicli he distin¬ 
guished himself by his ability nnrl zeal in defence of the 
protestant cause. T‘be vear full awing the civil wars broke 
out jn Franco, und Ucuien being besieged and taken, 
Monimurency, constable of Frimce, tiirew Marlorat into 
prison, as a seducer of the people. On this charge, of 
which no proofs were brought, he was condemned to he 
hanged, his head then to be set on a pole on the bridge of 
the city, and his goods and inheritance to he confiscated. 
He accordingly siHlered lliis pumsiiment Oci* 30, 1362, m 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. His vvotks were chiefly 
commentaries on the Holy Scriptures: L Gttnesis, cum 
catlioUca eKposiiimu-,'' 1362, foL 2 . “ Liber Fsahiioruin, 
et CaiTtica, foL “ Jesaife Froplietia," 136+, 

folio* 4. *' Nornni Testameiiium,” leOS, 2 vols. folia, and 
a buck of Common Places, Translations frotn most of 
these were published in England during the Elizabethan 
period.® 

MARMION (Shakiiri.ky), a dramatic wriltT, was born 
of an ancient family at Aynliue in Nortlianiptonshire, ahmit 
the beginning of January, 1602 . He weist lo school at 
Thame in Oxfordshire, and was thence removed to Wad- 

* WartOh'i Hi-t. of Poelry.—Bioy* DrAm.—Thualrum, by »tr B* 
Br^Ptv:«>—Bibliojtraplier, voU. [ 1 - and [If*—E!li^’» K'^rcimma. 

^ Melchior AdaiD.^nCFOix du Afaine itdu Vigfdiar.—Qezs t<:uncs. 
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bam-college, Oxford, as a gentleman-com in oner, and took 
hi^ masjicr of arts’ degree in 1624. Wood says, that “ he 
wna a goodly proper gentleman, and had once in hU pos¬ 
session seven imndied pounds per annum at least.” The 
whole ot thU he dissipated, and afterwards went to serre 
ill the Low Coanii'ics. Not being promottid there, after 
three cainpaigns, he returned lo England, and was admit¬ 
ted in I63J, by sir John Suckling, into a troop raised for 
Charles 1. ill UU espeditioii against Scotland, but at York 
lie fell ^,ick, and was obliged to return to i.ondoti, where 
he died the same year. Marmlon, although not a volu¬ 
minous writer, for lie produced only four dramas, is con¬ 
sidered b 3 ’ the author of the Biograpliia Draiiiatica as one 
of the aoiung tho dramatic writers of his time, “ Hi* 
pltHa are iiigeiiions,’' says that author, his clmractera 
tvell dr;iivn, and his language not only ca^y and dramatic, 
bill full of livol}^ wU and solid tiiKlcrstandiiig.^’ His plays 
aio, 1. Hoi hind's Leaguer, an excellent comedy, a!j it 
liatii hill hsudy and often acted with great applause, by 
the hi;;h »ihl mighty prince Charles his servants, at the 
pri vate lionse in Salisbury court,” 16^i3, 4to. According 
to C>id 3 *!i, in his MS notes on Laiigbaine, there was a tract 
in pro^e, publUhed under the same title of Holland** 
Leaguer,” in the same year, from which this drama might 
possibly i>e taken. 2. A fine Companion, acted before 
the King and Q.neen at AVhitehall, and sundric time^ with ^ 
great applau-fc at the private house in Salislmry-court, by 
the IVhice his servantii,” 1633, 4to. 3. The Autirpmry, 
a comeily, acted by her Majesty’s servants at the Cockpit,” 
1641, 4tu. I'liis is also printed in Dodsiey’s Collection of 
Old Plays, vol. X, second edition. The Biograpliia Dra- 
maticn, and other books, add to these, 4. Tlie Crafty 
Merchant, or the Souldicr’d Citizenwliicli, as well 
as the rest, was a comedy ; hut they all state that it was 
never printed, and neglect to tell where it h extant iit 
manuscript. He also publlsluid, 5. Cupid and Psiche ; 
or an epic poem of Cupid and his Mistress, as it was lately 
presented to the Prince Elector.” Prefixed to this are 
domplImeTUary verses, by Hieliard Bromc, Francis Tuckyr, 
Thomas Nabbes, and 'riiomas Hey wood. He wrote, be¬ 
sides tiiese, several poems, which are scattered in ditler- 
ent publications; and Wood says that he left some thing* 
in MS. ready for tlie press, but what became of them i* 
liDt known. ^ 


^ JiiOfl. Dram.—Ath* Ok, I, an4U. 
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MARMONTKL (John Francis), one of the most dis- 
tingoUbed French writers of tlie eighteenth century, was 
born in 1723, at Bart, a smalltown in Limosii). His fa¬ 
ther, wlio was in very moderate circnmstatices, anti had a 
very large faintly, bestowed great pains on this, his eldest 
son, and was ably assisted in the culuvation of bis tafenls, 
by his wife, who appears to have been a woman of superior 
souse and itt formation. Young M arm on tel first studied the 
idassics and rhetoric in the Jesuits^ college of Mauriac, and 
ut fifteen was placed by his father with a merchant at Cler^ 
inouL As this, however, was very little to hts taste, he 
applied for admission into the college of Clermont, and 
having been received into the philosophical class, main¬ 
tained himself by teaching some of the junior scholars. 
He afterwards went to Toulouse, and became teacher of 
philosophy in a seminary of the Bernardinos, where his 
abilities acquired considerable distinction 

Fijcouraged by this, he was a candidate for one of the 
prices given by the acailemy of Floreal games at Toulouse; 
hut tlie oilt; which he wrote on this occasion being rejected, 
be sctit a copy of it to Voltaire, who not only returned it 
with high praise, but .sent him a copy of his works. To a 
young man like Marmonteh nothing could be more grati¬ 
fying than the praise and kindness of a man of such high 
rank in the literary world ; and eager to justify VoUaire^s 
good opinion, be applied more closely to his 5tudie.s, and 
obtained die prizes of several succeeding years. It is much 
to \i\s. honour, that w)h1e Ifis reputation increased, and his 
lof'ome became considerahle, he devoted the latter to the 
tnaintenance of Ills father's family. 

By Voltaire's advice, he repaired to Pans iii 1745 to 
try his fortune as a man of letters. His hrst attempts were 
of the dramatic kind, which had various success, but never 
enough to riuulcr him independent of other employment. 
His llr:^; tragedy, Denys le Tiraii,” indeed, succeeded so 
ivelt, as to give him a name, and introduce him into the 
hhrlier circles, biu this led him at the same iime into a 

O' * 

course of dissipatiori of which he afterwards repented, and 
which he relinquished, upon being pi^moted to the place 
of secretary to the royal buildings, by the interest of ma- 
dame Pompadour. 

We find him afterwards connected with D’Alembert and 
Diderot, in the compilation of the Eiicyciopedie, which U 
supposed to have had no small share in producing the 
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French revohitioiT, Of tliisi too, howeTer, he liveJ to re¬ 
pent, as his attachments were to tlie royal cause, akhoiigh 
he heSii that changes to a certain degree were necessary* 
He afterwards became a contributor to the Mercure 
Francois,^* and it was in this publication that he wrote his 
Talcs.” In 175 hS lie Ijccame sole editor of the Mer*- 
cure,’^ whicii he very greatly improved ; hot having in a 
gay party repeated a satire on the duke D’Aumont, which 
was nut ills own waiting, and having refused to give up the 
author, he was sent to the Bastille, and lest his situation 
in the Mercure. lii> confinennenc, however, was short, and 
the reputation his *- T;iles” acquired in every part of Etw 
rope, procured him riclies and distinction. After gain in g 
the prize of the Kreuch academy, by his Kprire aus: 
Poetes,” though Thomas and Deli lie were Ins competitors, 
be was admitted jiuo that academy in as successor 

fo Marivau^f, and his fame was afterwards completely esta- 
hlislicd by his liellsarius,^’ and his Les Incas,” both 
which ac(}uired an uncommon degree of popularity. 

After the death t>f D’Alembert in 178^, he was elected 
perjtetiial secretary to the French academy, where hts em¬ 
ployment was to compose cloges on the deceased utem- 
bers, aiid other pieces to be read in the academy, both 
in prose and verse. Under the mintslry of Lamoignon, 
keeper of the seals, he was solicited to draw up a memoir 
Oil national education, which was a very elaborate compo¬ 
sition - but the commencenieni of the revolution prevented 
the progress of this undertaking. 

As the revoluLioii advanced, be withdrew himsetf from 
all share in those proceedings which ended in scenes of 
blood and violence, and retireil to a distant part, where he 
employed his time iit the education of bis children, and in 
the composition of some works which luavc added consider¬ 
ably to Ills reputation. In 17^7 he was once more called 
into public life, by being elected a rcprcsontaiiie in the 
national assembly; but, alter this assembly was dissolved, he 
again retired to his coitagCj where he died of an apoplexy, 
Deo* 1799, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

He was fifty-four before he married; but this step, 
there is every reason to think, added much to his felicity, 
and secured the regular habits of his hfe. His reputation 
as a writer, although it was gradually augmented by his 
various publication', bis plays, operas, poems, elogea, and 
(Other compositions on niisceUaucous subjects, rests now 
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principally cm li\j; “ Tallin/’ in ihU countvy, aiifl r.n hU 
aiui liica.'i im tile coiitinrnt* His [save 


jicvur been .s(uparsed tor lively and oharactenstic dndogue 
and seiniiueiit^ and Jiave been such nnivorsal favoutites, 
that Okurc h no Knroptian lan^ua^c into vvhicli ihey have 
not been translated. 'Jliry Npoak, itnleed, to tlie pussioiis 
of general nature, but thunuihor"^ iniagitiuLion is not alwa}'* 
under iho sti irte^t ,;n[d'iiice oL ids judgment, atihl they are 
uot among 'he [un}k& »liit:li vlc should lecoLniiiond to youriig 
reader^}. Of this tlie Fruncli themseives »p|)c»r iiensdiLe, 
and they are cjf opinion that tiiu ** Nc.v Taies,’’ which he 


wrote at a niore acUanced period of liftj better deserve 
the epitliet “ ftloiaL*^ Ko valuable, however, have they 
appeared to dEainatic writers, that they have formed not 
only the plot, but. much of tlic dialogue of some very fa¬ 
vourite pieces, both on the i^nglish and i’reiich stage. 


i>inee his decease, ids “ Lite** ivritcen 
published and translated into tlnghsh. 


by iiiniseif has been 
Of Ills roniier ti orks. 


the best Krentli edition is that of 1787, 


MARMX [V iiil.ip Divjj seigneur du Mont^ ^ai■ue Able- 
gotidc, by whiclt last name he is recordeu by smi e uio- 
graphurs, was born in 1538, at BrusseU, of noble [iarcoLs, 
who were origiiiahy of Savoy, was Calvin’s distdple at 
Geneva, and appointed ecclesiastical counsellor to Charles 
l.^uis, elector palatine; hut William, prince of Orange, 
invited him back again some time after, and employed him 
nsefnlly in affairs of ihc uLinost importance. Sainte ASde*^ 
gonde was aficraards consul at An twerp, which city he 
defentlcd against tlto duke of Parma, in 1584, and died at 
Leyden, December 15, S5JJS, aged sixty,^wbile he wasem^ 
ployed in a riemish version of the Bdde. He left ** Con¬ 
troversial Thefies,” Antwerp, 1530, 8vo; “Circular LpU- 
tles to the ProLc^iants “ Apologies;** a “ Portrait of dif^ 
fere at Hcliglons,’* iii which he ridicules the church of 
Riune, and H>03, '2 vols. 8vo ; and other 

w'orks- Sail lie Aldegmidc drew up the form of the cele¬ 
brated confederacy, by wldcU several lords of the Nethcr- 
hini|:i engaged to oppose the odious tribunal of the inquisi¬ 
tion, in t5Gr^* 


M AHOLl^KS (Mjchm. de), an iiuhistrious French trans- 
l..ior, was born hi He was the son of Cluiidcj do 


T :iliAve<—Dii't- JIjsI.— ni<igTHTjiliie MoiJeitiiep 
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JMarollea, a military hero, but entered early into the ec- 
ciestactical state, and by the interest of hU father, obtained 
two abbeys. He earlj' conceived an extreme ardour for 
study, which never abated ; for from IGlO, when he pub¬ 
lished a translation of Lucan^ to 1681, the year of his 
death, Jic was constantly employed in writing and prinling* 
He attached himself, unfortunately, to the translating of 
ancient Latin writers; but, being devoid of all classical 
taste and spirit, they sunk miserably under his hands, and 
especially the poets. If, however, ho was not the most 
elegant, or even the most faithful of translators, he ap¬ 
pears to have been a man of considerable learning, and 
discovered all bis life a love for the arts. He wsa one of 
the first who paid any attention to the collection of prints, 
and formed a scries amounting to about an hundred thou¬ 
sand, which made afterwards one of the ornaments of 
the king's cabinet- There ai'e by him translations of 
“ Plautns,” ‘^Terence,*' ^'Lucretius,” “ Catnllus,” ‘^Vir- 
gii,” ‘^Horace," ** Juvenal," ** Persiua,” Martial” (at 
tile head of which Menage wrote “ Epigramtnes centre 
Martial”); also “Statius,” “ Aurelius Victor,” “ Ammianus 
Marccliinus,” “ Athenscui/' Ac. He composed “ Me^ 
moira of his own Life,” which were published by the abbd 
Goujet, in 177£, in 3 voU. 12mo* They contain, like 
such publications in general, some interesting facts, but 
many move which arc trilling. His poetry was never much 
esteemed. He said once to Linicre, ** My verses cost me 
very little,” meaning little trouble^ *‘Tliey cost you quit^ 
as much as they are worth,” replied Liniet'e.' 

MAllOT (John), a French poet, was born ne^r Caen, 
in Normandy, in 1463, with a strong inclination t» the 
belles lettres and poeti^, winch he happily cultivateif, al¬ 
though his education was much neglected. He. was but i^ 
low circumstances, when his abilities and good behaviour 
recommended him to Anne of Bretagne, after wards .queen 
of France; a princess who greatly encouraged and patro-^ 
jiized letters. She shewed a particular regard to Marat, 
by making him her poet; and by commanding him to atr 
tend Louis XIL to Genoa and Venice, that he might draw 
up a relation of those travels. He >ras afterwards m the 
Bervice of Francis and died in 1523. He-waa a tolerable 
poet, bat inbnitely exceeded by his son Clement- Hia 

* Nictroa, tqU XXXtni'^Moferii^Bioif* OhIMcb,—DiqL HjAt. 
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pocui^ ani CO be found in the htcr editions of the works of 
Clement JVJaroU' 

MAllOT (Clkmewt), soil of the preceding, was born 
at Caliurs, in Quert about 149€. In biK youth lie wa» 
pajte to seigneur Niehulas de Neusville, secrotury of state s 
and afcerivards to princess Margaret, the kiug^s sisterj 
and the duke of Alcu^oirs wife. He followed the duke to 
the army in 163J, and wa^ wounded and taken prisoner at 
the battle of Pavia. While Francis L was Charles the Fifth’s 
prisoner in Spaiiij Marot was iuiprjsuned at the instigation 
of Dr. Bouchard, who accused him of being a protestant' 
but in an epistle to that doctor, he assured him that he 
was ortbodosCf and a very good calhollc. After his release 
he retired to biaotd mistress, the duchess of Alen^on, who 
was then become queen of Navarre, by her marriage with 
John d*Albret. In 1536 he obtained leave of Francis L to 
return ; but, being suspected for a follower of the new opi¬ 
nions, he was obliged to make his escape to Geneva, where, 
whatever his religious principles might be, his mural con¬ 
duct was highly exceptionable. After remaining here some 
years, he went into Piedmont, where he died at Tarin, in 
1544, in his forty-'ninth year; and as soirie say, very poor. 

Marot, according to an expression of the sienr dc Vaa- 
, privas, was the poet of the princes, and the prince of poets, 
during his time in France. It is agreed on all hands, not 
only that tlie French poetry had never before appeared 
witji the charms and beauties witli which he adorned it, but 
that, even during the sixteenth century, there appeared 
nothing that could be compared with the happy turn, the 
native graces, and the wit, that was every-^where scattered 
through his works, and which coin]>ose what is called tife 
Marotic style. This has had many imitators, particularly Lu 
Fontaine and Rousseau. We find, by the judgments which 
have been collected upon Marot, thiit the French poets 
are obliged to him for the rondean ; and that to him they 
likewise owe, in »iiic measure, the modern form of the 
sonnet and madrigal, and of some other of the smaller 
forms of poetry. Bis works, however, are highly censure<^ 
able on the score of indecency. The w'ondcr is, that, with 
such libertine propensUics, he shonki employ his genius 
on a translation of the Paahns. Of these he first trans¬ 
lated thirty, which he obtained a privilege to publish. 


1 tfkl. 
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^botit 1 S4yj and dedicated them to Francis 1. His trans¬ 
lation was cen.^ured by the faculty of divinity at Paria, who 
ctnrJed matters so far as to make remonstrances and com- 
pljjints to that monarch* The king, who had a great value 
for Marot on account of his genuis, put tliem off with de¬ 
lays, testifying lio^v acceptable this specimen was to him, 
and desiring lo see the whole finished. However, after 
several remonstrances had been made to the king^ the pub¬ 
lication of tbetn was prohibited ; which, as usually happens 
in such cases, made them sell faster than the printers could 
work them off After he had retired to Geneva, he translated 
twenty more Psalms, which in 1543 were printed there 
with die other tldrty; together with a preface written by 
Calvin, Marot^s works have been collected and printed 
rfeveral timeit, and in various beautiful forms. Two of the 
best editions are those of the Hague, 1700, 2 vois, l2mo^ 
«tid tT3], 4 vo\s. 4tOp^ 

MAKSAIS (CiEsAJt Chesneau DU), a French gramma¬ 
rian of high reputation, was born at MarselUes July 17, 
J676, ami entered into the congregation of the oratory, 
but disgusted at the too great confinement of that institu¬ 
tion, soon quitted it, and went to Paris. There he mar¬ 
ried in 1704, and practised for a time with some success 
as an advocate. Ere long, however, we find him (quitting 
that profession, as not continuing to be advantageous, and 
separated from his wife, on finding her temper intolerable* 
He then undertook the care of educating pupi]:! in several 
great families; among others, that of the president des Mai- 
sons, of the Scottish adventurer Law, and the marquis de 
Beaurremont* 8omc of these pupils did great honour to 
'his care of their principles and learning* Still he was nor 
fortunate enough to obtain any permanent provision; and 
undertook a kind of academy, which did not succeed; and 
he was for a considerable time reduced to go about giving 
lessons at private bouses, and subsisting iu a very straitened 
and precarious manner. At length, the persons who con¬ 
ducted the Encyclopedia, engaged him to bear a part in 
that great wort, to which the articles on the subject of 
grammar, furnished by him, proved a most important ac¬ 
cession. They are distinguished by a sound and luminoui^ 
philosophy, an extent of learning by no- means common, 
great precision in the rules, and Oo less accuracy in the 
application of them. 

> MicerOfij vol* XVh—Qen, DicL-^MoTcrJ* 
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He had now struggled for the chief part of hi:^ life with 
adverse circunisiancojs; whei^ ihe coimt dc Lauragais, 
atrucl; with his merits and affected by his situation^ settled 
upon him an annuiiy of a thousand Hvri'S, He died June 
U, 1756j at tfie age of eighty* Du Marsais had been 
cDLisidcrcd during his life m scof^tical,, hut is said to have 
returned to a sense of rel-giou before his drath* Several 
anecdotes were circulated res|U'criug Im indifference to 
rerigion, which materially injured hu fortune* It was even 
said} that being called upon to educate three brothers in a 
great family^ he asked the parents in what religion they 
would have theui brought up ? A story of little probabiUty, 
but which passed sufficiently current to injure him in the 
minds of many respectable per^^ons* His disposition was 
mild and oquat, his understanding clear and precise; and 
hia manners bad a kind of simplicity which occasioned him 
to be called the Fontaine of philosophers* Foiitenelle said 
of him, eVst Je nigaud Ic plus spirituel, & Phomtne 
d^esprit le plus nigaud que je cunnoisse,'* tliat is, He is 
for a simpleton the most ingenious, and for a man of ge¬ 
nius the most of a simpleton of any one 1 know*'' As his 
own character was so natural, so also was he an ardent ad¬ 
mirer of nature^ and an enemy to all alfectation j and bis 
precepts are said to have bad great elfect tit teaching the 
celebrated actresa le Couvteur, that simple and natural 
style of declamation which made her performance so pa-^ 
the tic, raised her reputation to so great a height* 

The prineipat works of du Marshals are, 1* An Expla¬ 
nation of the Doctrine of the Galilean church, with respect 
to the pretensions of the court of Home,’' i2mo* This 
esteemed work waa undertaken by the desire of the presi¬ 
dent des Maisons, and was not published till after the death' 
of the author. 2. Explanation of a reasonable Method 
of learning the Latin language/' 1722, 12mQ. This work, 
which was most highly commended by d'Alembert and 
others, was long very scarce, even in France. 3. A 
treatise on Tropus,” 1730, 8vo, and 173 1 , i2mo; a tract 
much and justly admired for its original conceptions and 
logical precUion^ 4* Les veritables Principes de \h 
Grammaire,” &c* 1729, 4to; only the preface to an in¬ 
tended Latin gmmniar. 5, ** The Abridgment of Father. 
Jouvenci'a Mytliology/' disposed according to his method, 
1731, l2ino* ** Logic,” or redectious on the opera¬ 
tions of the mind; a very short work. In which is com < 
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presAed almost tlie ivliote art of reasoning* It was re* 
printeJ at Paris, ia IT62, in 12010 , with the articles which 
he furntslied for the Encyclopedia* At lengtbj hb whole 
works were coUectcKl by Duchoaal and MilJon, and pub¬ 
lished at Paris, 1797 , 7 vols. Sto, In IS04 the institute 
of France proposed hts eloge as a prize essay, and the 
prize was gained by Dcgerando, who published it in 1805, 
That prefixed to his works was by D'Alembert, with whom, 
as wed as with Voltaire, he was at one time too much con¬ 
nected for his reputation,* 

MAllSH (Narcissus), an exemplary Irish prelate, was 
descended from a Saxon family, formerly seated in Kent, 
whence his great-grandfather removed ; and was born at 
Ilannington, in Wiltshire, Dec, 20, 1638. He received 
the first rudiments of learning in his tiatire place; and 
being there well fitted for the university, was admitted of 
, Magdalcn-hall, in Oxford, in 1654. He became D. A, in 
1657, master ill 1660, bachelor of divinity in 1661, and doctor 
in 1671. In the mean time be was made fellow of Ex6tet- 
cotlegc, in [658; afterwards chaplain to Dr. Seth Warcl^ 
bishop of Exeter, and then to chancellor Hyde, carf of 
Clarendon. In 1673, he was appointed principal of 
Alban-hall, Oxford, by the duke of Ormond, chancellor 
of that university ; and executed the duties of hit office 
with such zeal and judgment, that, according to Wood, 
** he made it flourish more than it had done many years 
before, or hath since hts departure.” In 1678 he was re* 
moved by the interest of Dr> John Fell, together with that 
of the duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
to the dignity of provost of Dublin-cottege* He wat 
promoted to the bishopric of Lcighlin and Ferns in 1683, 
translated to the archbishopric of Cashell in 1690, ihence 
to Dublin in 1699, and then to Annagh in 1703* Aft^ 
having lived with honour and reputation to himself, and 
benefit to mankind in general, he died Nov. 2, 1713, aged 
seventy-five, and was buried in a vault in St. Patrick^i 
church-yard* 

Dr. Marsh appears to have employed the greater part of 
bis life and income in acts of benevolence atid utilityv 
While he presided over the see of Dublin, he built a noble 
library, and filled it with a choice collection of books; 
having for that purprjse bought the library of Dr* IS tilling. 

‘ DtcL Hilt,'— Biaf.UiiiTcnDkle iu 
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fleet| late btsbap of Worcester, to which he added tils ow ii 
collection ; and to make it the more useful to the public, 
he settled a handsome pmvision on a librarian and sub^ 
librarian, to attend it at certain houi^* This prelate aUo 
endowed an alms-house at Drogheda, for the reception of 
twelve poor clorgy men’s widows, to each of whom he as¬ 
signed a lodging, and 2oL per annum* He likewise re¬ 
paired, at hij own expence, many decayed clmrches within 
his diocese^ and bought-iii several impropriations, which 
he restored to the church. Nor did he confine his good 
actions to Ireland only ; for he gave a great number of 
manuscripts in the oriental languages, chiefly purchased 
out of Golius’s collection, to tlie Bodleian library. He 
was a very learned and accomplished man* Besides sacred 
and profane Literature, be had applied himself Ui maihe¬ 
matics and natural philosophy: he was decji lu tiie know* 
ledge of languages, especially the orientui; he w^as aUo 
skilled in music, the theory as well as the practice \ and 
he frequently, in the earlier part of his life, had concerts 
of vocal and instrumental music for his own amusement, 
both at Exeter-college and Alban-haih Dean Swift muitt 
have been under the influence of the most virulent ftpleeri, 
wiien he wrote of such a man as Dr* Marsh, the gross cari¬ 
cature published in his works* As an antidote, we \voidd 
recommend a letter from this excellent prelate, published 
in ** Letters WTitben by eminent persons/’ &c* 1813, 3 
vols* Svo* 

The few things he published were, I* Manuduclio ad 
Logicam/' written by Philip de Trleu: to which he added 
the Greek text of Aristotle, and some tables and schemes*' 
With it he primed GassendusV small tract De demon* 
■tratione,” and illustrated with notes, Oxon* I6TS* 2* 
“ Insthutiones logicae, In usuin juventutis academics^, 
Dublin, 1G8]/* 3* An introductory eseay to the doc¬ 

trine of sounds, coutaining some proposals fur the improve¬ 
ment of acousticsv” Presented to the royal society in 
Dublin, March 12^ 1683, and published in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions of the royal society of London* 4* A 
Charge to his clergy of the diocese of Dublin, l694,4to*^ 
MARSHAL (Andrew), a late eminent anatomist and 
physician, was born to Fileshire, in 1742, at Park-hill, a 
large farm on the aide of the Tay, near Newburgh, held 

^ BJof* 3rit*-»Wart*« hdtnd^ lij Hairii* 
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by his father, Mn John Marshal, of the earJ of Rotbea. 
His father bad received a cia!»sical education bitufielf; and 
being desirous that his son should enjoy a similar advan- 
sent him 6 rat to the grammar'^ sc boo I at Neivburgh, 
and afterwards to that of Aberneiby, then the most ceie- 
brated place of education among the Seceders, of which 
ndigious sect he was a most zealous Diember. Here he 
was regarded as a quick and apt scholar. From his child¬ 
hood he bad taken great delight in rural scenery. One 
day, while under the influence of feelings of this kind, 
being then sibont fourteen years old, he told his father that 
lie wished to leave school, and be a farmer, but he soon 
shewed that it had not arisen from any fondness fur ordi¬ 
nary country labours. In the following harvest*time, for 
instance, having been appointed lo follow the reapers, and 
bind np the cut corn into sheaves, be would frequently lay 
himself down in some shady part of the held, and laking 
a book from bis pocket, begin to read, utterly forgetful of 
bis task. About two years after, however, he resumed his 
sctidies, with the intention of becoming a minister; and 
soon after, he was admitted a student of [ihiLojtopby at 
Abcrnethy^ and next became a student of divinity. In 
bis nineteenth year he went to Glasgow, and divided his ^ 
time between teaching a school, and attending Lectures in 
tli/e Qiiivcrsky. The branches of learning which he chiefly 
cultivated were Greek and morals. At the end of two 
years passed in this way, he became (dinongh the interest 
of the celebrated Dr. Held, to whom his taleutif and dili¬ 
gence had recommended him), tutor in a gentleman's fa¬ 
mily, of the name of Campbell, in the Island of Islay. 
He remained here four years, and removed to the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, with Mr. Campbeirs son, whom the 
following year he carried back to hia father. Having 
surrendered his charge, be returned to Edinburgh, where 
he subsisted himself by reading Greek and Latin privately 
with students of the university ; in the mean time taking 
no recreation, but giving up all Ids leisure to the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge. He stiU considered himself a stu<lent 
of divinity, in which capacity he delivered two discourses 
in the divinity-ball; and from motives of curiosity began in 
IT69 to attend Lectures on medicine. While thus em¬ 
ployed, he was chrsen a member of the Speculative society, 
where, in the beginning of 1772, he became acquainted 
with lord Balgonie, who was so much pleased with the dia*^ 
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pTiiy which He made of genius and learning in that societyj 
that be requested they should read together; and in the 
atittimn of the following year made a proposal tor theit 
going to the Continent^ whieh was readily accepted.. 
They travelled slowly through Flanders to Paris, where 
iliey Maycd a mouth, and then proceeded to Tours, where 
they re&ided eight months, in the house of a man of letters, 
under whose tuition they strove to acquire a correct know¬ 
ledge of the French language and government* They be¬ 
came acquainted here with several persons of rank, among 
whom were a prince of Rohan, and the dukes of Choiseul 
and AgojIon, at whose seats in the neiglihouihnod thev 
were sometinies received as guests. An acquaint:tnc:o with 
such people would make Mar>:hal feel pain on account of 
his want of external accompltshments; and this, probably, 
was the reason of hia labouring to learn to dance ^nd to 
fence while he was at Tours, though he was then move 
than thirty years old. He returned to England in the 
summer of 1174; and proceeded soon after to EilinburgU, 
where he resumed the employment of reading Latin and 
Greek with young men. Hitherto he seems to have formed 
no settled plan of life, but to have bounded his views 
almost entirely to the acquisition of knowledge, and a pre¬ 
sent subsistence* His friends, however, had been induced 
to liope that he would at some time be advanced to a profes- 
surN cliair; and it is possible that he entertained the same 
hope himself fn the spring of 17T5, this hope appeared 
to be strengthened by his being requested by Mr* Stewart, 
the professor of humanity at Edinburgh, to officiate for 
Inm, as he was then unwell: Marshal complied, but soon 
after appears to have given up all hopes of a professorship, 
and studied medicine with a deierminaiioii to practise it- 
In the spring of 1777, he was enabled by the assistance of 
a fricuti, Mr* John Campbell of Edinburgh, to come to 
London for professional improvement; and studied ana¬ 
tomy under Or. \V. Hunter, and surgery under Mr. J. 
Hunter, After he had been bore a twelveinuntb, he waa 
appointed surgeon to the S3rd, or Glasgow regiment, 
through the interest of the carl of Leven, the father of His 
late pupil, Lord Balgonie* Tlie first year after was passed 
with his regiment, in Scotland, In the following he ac¬ 
companied it to Jersey, where he remained with it almost 
constantly till the couciustou of the war in the beginning 
4 >f 1733, when it wjs disbanded. In tliU situation he 
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enjoycclf silinosc far the 6rst time, the pleasures best suited 
to a man of independent mind. His income was more than 
sufficient for his support; his industry and knowledge ren¬ 
dered him useful ; and his character for integrity and ho^ 
naur procured him general esteem. From Jersey he came 
to London, seeking fur a settlement, and was advised by 
Dr. D. Pitcairn (with whom he had formed a friendship 
while a student at Glasgow) to practise surgety here, 
though he had taken the degree of doctor of physic the 
preceding year at Edinburgh; and to teach anatomy at St 
Bartholomew's hospital, it being at the same time pro¬ 
posed, that the physicians to that hospital (of whom Di'i 
Pitcairn was one) should lecture on other branches of me¬ 
dical learning. He took a house, in consequence, in the 
neighbourhood of the hospital; and proceeded to prepare 
for the cjcecution of liis part of the scheme. This proving 
abortive, he began to teach anatomy, the following year, 
At his own house; aufl- at length succeeded in procuring 
annually a oonsulerabJe number of pupiU, attracted to him 
solely by the reputation of his being a most diUgent and 
able teaeiker. In 1TBU he quilted the practice of surgery, 
and commenced that of medicine, having previously be¬ 
come a member of the London college of physicians. In 
the ensuing year a dispute arose between John Hunter 
and him, which it is proper to relate, as it had iJkiluence 
on his after-life. When Marshal returned to London, he 
renewed hia ac;juaintance with Mr, Hunter, who thought 
so well of him, that he requested bis attendance at a com- 
mittec of his friends, to whose correction he submitted his 
work on the venereal disease, before it was published. He 
became also a member of a small society, instituted by Dr. 
Fordyce and Mr. Hunter, for the improvement of medical 
and surgical knowledge. Having mentioaed at a meeting 
of ibis society, that, in the dissection of those who had 
died insane, he bad always found marks of disease in the 
head, Mr^ Hunter denied the truth of this in very coarse 
language. The other members interfering, Mr. Hunter 
agreed to say, that his expressions did not refer to Dr. 
Marshal’s veracity, hut to the accuracy of his observation^ 
Marshal, not being satished with this declaration, at the 
next meeting of the society demanded an ample apology; 
but Mr. Hunter, i^pacead of making one, repeated the effen- 
sive expressions ; oni which Marshal poured some water 
over his bead out of a bottle which had stood near them. 
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A «cufHe ensued, which was immediately stopped by thfe 
other njembers, and no father personal conteinion between 
them ever occurred. But Marshal, conceiving that theit 
common friends in the society had, from the superior rank 
of Mr. Hdntt^r, favoured him more in this matter than jus« 
ttce permitted, soon after estranged himself from them. 
He continued the teaching of anatomy till 1800, in which 
year, during a tedious illness, the favourable termination 
of which appeared doubtful to him, he resolved, rather 
suddenly, to give it up. While be taught anatomy, almost 
the whole of the fore-part of the day, during eight months 
in the year, was spent hy him in his Jisseetiug and lecture 
roomfi. He had, therefore, but little time for seeitig sick 
persons, except nt hou*^ frequently inconvenient to them; 
and was by this means prevented from enjoying much me¬ 
dical practice ; but as soon as he had recovered his kicalth, 
after ceasing to lecture, Ids practice began to increase* 
The following year it was so far increased as to render k 
proper that he siiould keep a carriage. From this time to 
within a few months of hb death, an interval of twelve 
years, bis Uie bowed on in nearly an equable stream. He 
had business enough in the way he conducted it to give 
him employment during the greater part of the day ^ and 
his professional prohts were sufficient to enable him to hve 
in the manner he chose, and provide for the wants of sick- 
Tieas and old age. After having appeared somewhat feeble 
for two or three years, he made known, for the first time, 
in the begiiniiiig of last November, that he laboured under 
a disease of his bladder, though he must then have been 
several years affected with it. His ailment was incurable, 
and scarcely admitted of palliation. For several months ho 
was almost constantly in great pain, which he bore man-p 
fully. At length, exhausted by bis su{fering!i, be died on 
the 2nil of April, I HZ3,ac his bouse in BartlettVbuildings, 
Holborn, being then in the seventy-brst year of his age* 
Agreeably to Ids own desire, his body was interred in the 
church-yard of the parish of rit, Pancras. His fortune, 
amounting to about HOOO/. was, for the most part, be- 
qncatlicd to sisters and nephews. 

Though J)r. Marshars genius, with the assistance of 
great industry, enabled hitn to attain a very consider^ 
able proficiency in many different parts of learning, it waa 
not equally well adapted for every purpose of a literary 
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mail. It ws better fitted to acquire than digest, to heap 
tip than arrange, to make a scholar than render its posses¬ 
sor a philosopher; and hence he often appeared to less 
adrantage in conversation than other persons of much in-^ 
ferior possessions. The successrul exertion of his talents 
had given him aconhdence in them, which otherwise would 
have been justly regarded as presumptuous. At the age 
of forty-one, with little previous knowledge of the subject, 
he began to prepare for being a teacher of anatomy in 
London, and, in the following year, actually gave a course 
of lectures upon it. These lectures were not superficial: 
they were, on the contrary, i^markabtc for minuteness of 
description and copiousness of illustration- When he 
could derive assistance from his other studies, as while 
speaking of the uses of the bones and muscles, he was par¬ 
ticularly full and instructive. In his lectures, however, 
his want of a methodical miiid would not utifrcquently ap¬ 
pear; for he often seemed to be seeking for a thought 
which was not readily to be found, and sometimes con¬ 
fessed that what he said was not so clear, from want of 
proper words, as he wished it to be. Thougli he began 
thus late to cultivate anatomy, it was ever after a favourite 
pursuit with him, particularly that part which relates to the 
ascertaining the seats of diseases. He kept in his house, 
for many years after ceasing to lecture, at no inconslder- 
able expense, a person for tlie purpose of assisting him in 
anatomical inquiries. 

He had probably never, without aid, conducted a pa¬ 
tient through an acute and dangerous disorder, before he 
was appointed surgeon to the Glasgow regiment, at which 
time he was nearly thirty-six years of age. He must, there¬ 
fore, have less readily acquired the faculty of distinguish¬ 
ing diseases as they occur in nature, than if he had entered 
upon the exercise of medicine at an earlier period of life ; 
and it was probably, in part, owing to this circumstance, 
that, even in his later years, he was slower in the exami- 
iiaiiun of the sick, and more distrustful of his opinion re¬ 
specting their ailments, than matiy physicians of much 
less talent and experience. A strong conscieiUiousness, 
however, contributed greatly to the production of these 
effects. That he might be the less liable to err, he took 
upon the spot short notes of the states of his patients; these 
formed the bases of entries which he afterwards made in 
hU Case Book, an employment which for many years oc- 
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cupied nearly three hours every evening- His practice in 
the army is said to have been bold j that it was successful, 
ia evident from a fact related in his inaugural dissertation* 
but modestly aacribed by him to the exccUeut Togulations 
established by his colonel, that, in the regiment in vhich 
he setved, consisting of about 1000 men, ainl, from being 
hastily t'onned, conLaining more tJ,an the usual p oporti .n 
of persons unfit for a uulitary life, only sixteen died of 
disease in die course of nearly four years, and of these* 
four wert- not under the managemeiu of tiieir own officers 
at the time ot their derease, Jti LuMdon* fry;Tj having 
patients to opernie upon lur the most part origiiudly loss 
strong than soldiers, and a) ter wards reujlered siuU wt-fiker 
by bug residence in impure au’, his mode of ii.^atiug dis¬ 
eases was necessarily dilTerent, and during the last e^ght 
years ot bis life, it was somtMvhat too inerL 

Df- Marshalls many amiable qualities placed him higli 
111 the cstiToation of thoiie who knew him well ; but tinfnr- 
timately ilie alloy mixed with ihem wiis eon side table- IJis 
temper was extremely irritable ; and, w^heo he bad once 
taketi olVence, he seldom rettinied to Ills former state with 
resjiect to the person who had given it, if an equal or su¬ 
perior, though he might afterwar<ls discover that his rc- 
senitnent was without sufficleitt cause- He seemed to be 
afraid, hi this case, tbar a confession of error would be 
attributed to some base motive ; for when ho found that 
lie had taken otfence tiuproperly with persons beneath bbi* 
with his tiervants for instance, he was very ready to avow 
his fault, and atone for it. He vvas, besides, of a melan¬ 
choly disposition ; and, like other men of this tempera- 
ment, frequentiy believed, that persons of the most ho¬ 
nourable conduct were conspiring to betray and to ruin him* 
From the nature of his early pursuits these parts of hii 
character seem iiut to have exhibtied themst-lves very 
strongly before he returned to London in 1783 ; but when 
he cnuie to mix and jostle hi thi$ great city with a crowd 
of perj^iis intent on their own cnnccnis, anti little regard- 
tul of thosf* of others, when he found himself neglected by 
some on whom he fancied he had claims for assistance, and 
experienced unexpected opposition from others, they be¬ 
came very con^picnous, and ol'ien rendered idm mberabJe* 
The causes of initation, indeed, ceased in a great mea¬ 
sure with his lecturing, and the remainder of his life was 
passed with comparative tranquillity ^ but he wa» now 
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ftluioat without a friend to whom he couid freely communi- 
cate his thoughts, and, from long disuse, with liulc relish 
or fitness for the jjleasures of society. In this drstdaie state 
his chief amusemerit consisted iti reading the ancieut t Uis- 
lies, after he had closed his professional labours tor the 
day. He generally carried one of t:iese to bed, and read 
jt there till he composi^d himself (or sleep. The Greek 
authors were more frcijuently ns'-d by him in this way ihan 
the l.ati-i; and of Uie former, Fi^io more frequently than 
any other* 

ft is not known that he ever pitblislicd any literary works 
besides jn ** Essay on Compostwlien at Edhibnr^h 
an ^ Essay on Anibiliou,” written also very carl) in life ; a 
translation ofdie thrre first books of SimsouN Conic Sec¬ 
tions," apparently undertaken at the suggestion of a hook* 
seller ; and a Ln atise on the “ Preservation of the Health 
of Soldiers." He had, indeed, meditated a variety of 
other publicatiojiSj principally on physiology and patho¬ 
logy ; but, having jmrsued a subject with great keenness 
|i]i he had gained what he wanted, he could not bring him- 
wlf to be iit the trouble of pr..>paring for the oye of the 
world wiiat he had iitqnirtui, tnorc especially as new objects 
of research presentcil iheinseives in quick succession* A 
paper upon Heruia, illustrated by drawings taken jiearly 
*20 years agOj and another upon the appearances ut the 
brain in mania, drawn up Ironi dissections made more than 
20 years were Iclt in a state fit for publication^ and 
the latter has just been ]>ublishetl under the title of “The 
JUorbiJ Anatomy of the Brain, in Mania and Hydrophobia,” 
by Mr. Sawrey, formerly assistant-lecturer to Dr* Marshal, 
To this volume, in i^vo, is prefixed a life of Dr* Marshal, 
from which tlie above particulars are taken, but to which 
we may refer aa containing many more of cousidcriible in- 
tereat*^ 

MARSHALL (Nathanael), a celebrated preacher at 
the beginning of the last century, was ol Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree of D* D. in 1717* 
He was lecturer at A klemianhuTy church, and curate of 
Kendsh-town, in Jan. 1715, when, at ilie recommendation 
of the princess of Wales, wlia was pleased with his man¬ 
ner of preaching, he was appointed one of the king^s chap- 

I Lift- ai kimtP, Uis itu*i Uhet of which originjlly puhTi?h«d in the Genf. 
Mif. vnl. LXXXfM. 
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iains ; in 1717^ he was rector of the united parishes of St* 
Vedast and St. Michael-je-Q.uerne, London i and, in Feb* 
173 Ij rector of St. Vedaat, lecturer of St Lawrence Jewry^ 
and St JVtartiM Iron monger-lane, prebendary of Windsor, 
and king'fi chaplain. These dates and preferments are 
collected from his title-pages. He died Feb. 4, 1729. His 
principal publications are, ** The genuine Works of St 
Cyprian/* 1717, folio ; A Defence of our Constitution in 
Church and State,** &c, 1717, 5vo, (on which Dr* Sykes 
pubfished some ** Remarks /* and which was also replied to 
by Alait Karbury in a tract added to his ** Serious Admo¬ 
nition to Dr. Kcnnett” Dr. Marshairs Sermons on se¬ 
veral occasions" appeared in 1730, 3 vols. 8vo, to which 
anoUier was added in I75Q. These were posthumous, and 
inscribed to tjuccn Caroline by the authot^’s widow, who 
was left with eight cinldren, the eldest of whom was 
preacher at St. John's chapel, Bedford-row, which he 
opened Feb. 10, 1722. He died Aug, 23, 1731* Bishop 
Clayton, in bis Letters to his Nephew,** recommends 
Dr. Marshall’s Sermons, as preferable to Sherlock's and 
Atierbury’s for pathos, and for lively and warm applica¬ 
tions. ' 

MARSHALL (Thomas), an English divine, was born 
at Barkby in Leicestershire, about 1621, and educated 
there In grammar learning, under the vicar of that town. 
He was entered of Lincoln college, Oxford, in 1640; and, 
about the same time, being a constant hearer of archbishop 
Usher's sermons in All-hallows church in that university, 
he conceived such a high opinion of that prelate, as to wish 
to make him the pattern of his life. Soon after, Oxford 
being garrisoned upon the breaking out of the civil wars, be 
bore arms for the king at his own charge ; and therefore, 
in J645, when he was a candidate for the degree of bache¬ 
lor of arts, he was admitted to it without paying fees. 
Upon the approach of the parliamentary visitors, who 
usurped the whole power of the university, be went abroad, 
and became preacher to the company of English merchants 
at Rotterdam and Dort* fn 1661, he was created bachelor 
of divinity; and, in 1663, chosen fellow of his college, 
without iiis solicitation or knowledge. In 1669, while be 
was at Dort in Holland, he was made doctor of divinity at 
Oxford; and, in 1672, elected rector of his college, in 
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the room of Dr* Crcwi promol:ed to the bishopric of Ox¬ 
ford- He was afterwards appointed chaplain in ordinary 
to bis majesty, rector of Bladon near Woodstock In Ox¬ 
fordshire^ in May 1650, and was iiiNtalied dean of Glou¬ 
cester on April 30, 1631* He resigned Bladon in the year 
1632. He died at Lin coin-college in 1635. By his will 
he gave to the public library at Oxford all sudi of his 
books, whether manuscript or printed, ns were not then 
ill the library, excepting such only as he had not other- 
wise disposed of, and tlie remaining part to Lfncoln'college 
library ; in which coJiege also he fitted up the common 
room, and built the garden-wall* 

He produced some writings; as, 1* ‘‘ Observationes in 
Evangeliorum versiones peratitiquas dlla^^, Gothicas scilicet 
& Auglo-Saxnnicaa/' ike. IJonlreciit, 1665* 2* “'I'he Ca¬ 

techism set forth in ihe book of Common Prayer, brieflv 
explained by short notes, grounded upon Holy Scripture/* 
Oxf I67y* Tliese short notes were drawn up by him at 
the desire of Dr. John Fell, bishop of Oxford, to be used 
by the ministers of his diocese in catechising theif children. 
3, An Epistle for the Fngiisli reader, prefixed to Dr* 
Thomas Hyde*a translation into the Malayan Gngvinge of 
the four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles,’* Oxf. 1677* 
4* He took a great deal of pains in completing “ The Life 
of Archbialiop Usher/* published by Dr* Richard Farr, 
sometime fellow of Exeter college. Loud. 1636. Wood 
tells us, ** that he was a person very well versed in books, 
a noted critic, especially in the Gothic and Engiish-Suxoii 
tongues, a painful preacher, a good man and governor, 
and one every way worthy of his station in the church; 
and that he wns always taken to be an honest and conscien¬ 
tious puritan/* Dr. Hickes in “The Life of JMr. John 
Kettlewell/* p* 3, styles him “ a very eminent person In 
the learned world; and observes, that wliat he has pub- 
JUhed shewed him to he a great man/* Dr. Thomas Smith 
styles him also a most excellent man, “vir pra'stantissi- 
mus/* and adds, that he was extremely well skilled in the 
Saxon, and in the Eastern tongues, especiiilly the fJoptic ; 
and eminent for his strict piety, ]>rofoutid learning, anj 
other valuable qualifications.' 

MAUSHAM (Sir John), a v'ery Named English writer, 
.was the second son of Thomas Mnsh-im, esq, alderman of 

* All), Ok, ifoK IJ,—Ocji. Dict.—QE i 5 Brit* ryl, p. 40'li>, nuu- x. x. 
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London^ and born io the pansli of St* Bartholomew^Si Au^* 
23f (602* He ivas brought up at Westminster sohool, and 
sent thence, iji 1619, to 8t,John^3 college in O;cford, where 
betook, in due time, his degrees in arts* In J625, he 
went to F&'ance, and spent the winter at Paris; in 1626 
and 1627, he visited most parts of that king<lom, and of 
Italy, and some parts of Germany, and then returned to 
London. In 1629, he went through Holland and Guelder- 
land, to the siege of Boisleduc; and thence by Flushing to 
Boulogne and Paris, in the retinue of sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes, ambassador extraordinary, who was sent to take 
the oath of Louis XIIL to the peace newly concluded be¬ 
tween England and France* During his residence in Lon¬ 
don, he studied the law in the Middle Temple; and, in 
163B, was sworn one of the six clerks in chancery. Upon 
the breaking out of the civil tvars, he followed the king and 
the great seal to Oxford; ibr which he was deprived of 
hU place by the parliameniariaus, and suffered a vast loss 
by the plundering of his estate. After the surrender of 
the garrison at Oxford, and the ruin of the king’s affaira, 
he returned to Loudon; and, having compounded for his 
estate, he betook himiclf wholly to retirement and study. 
In the beginning of J660, he served as a burgess for the 
city of Rochester, in the parliament which recalled Charles 
the Second; about which time, being restored to his place 
in chancery, he had the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon bitii, and three years after was created a baronet- 
He died at Bubliy-halt in Hertfordshire, in May 1685; and 
his body was interred at Cuckstonc near Rochester, where 
he had an estate- By Elizabeth hb wife, daughter of sir 
William Hammond of St* Alban’s^ in East Kent, he left 
tvrosons; sir John Marsham, of Cuckstonr, hart and sir 
Robert Marsham, of Bushy-ball, knt* both of them studious 
and learned men, and the ancestors of the Eomney family. 

Sir John Marsham w’as a very accomplished gentlemaR, 
and hail acquired a critical knowledge of history, chrono- 
logy, and languages* He published in 1649, 4to, “ Dia* 
triba chronologica in which he examines succinctly the 
principal difficulties which occur in the chronology of the 
Old TcstaiuenL The greatest part of this was afterwards 
iin^crted in another work, entitled “ Canon cbronicus, 
dEgyptiacus, Ebraicus, Grrccus, & dUquisitiones,” Lond. 
folio. I’hc principal object of this is to reconcile 
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the Egyptian dynasties. The EgypU^CSj as is well known, 
pretended to excessive anilquity, and bad framed a Hat of 
thirty successive dynasties, which amounted to a number 
of years (36,5:25) greatly exceeding the age of the world. 
Tliese were rejected aa fabulous by some of the ablest chro- 
notogera; but sir John Marsham hrst conjectured that 
these dynaatica were not successive, but collateral; and 
therefore without rejecting any, he endeavoured to recon¬ 
cile the entire series in this manner, to the scripture chro* 
nobgy. The attempt, which was highly ingenious, gained 
him great reputation, and many contemporary as well as 
succeeding authors, have been liberal In their prai:{e8. Mr, 
Wotton represetits him as the first “ xvho has made tlie 
Egyptian antiquities intelligible: that most learned gentle¬ 
man/* says he, has reduced the wild heap of Egyptian 
dynasties into as narrow a compass as the history of Moses 
according to the Hebrew account, by the help of a table 
of the Tbebaii kings, which he found under Eratosthenes’s 
name in the Chroiiography of Syncellus. For, by that ta¬ 
ble, he, 1. DIstinguiiiheJ the fab.ulona and mystical part of 
tbe EgyptiaD history, from that vrhidi seems to look like 
matter of fact 2. He reduced the dynaijtlefi into colla¬ 
teral families, reigning at the same time in several parts of 
the country; which, as some learned men saw before, was 
the only way to make those antiquities consistent with 
themselves, which, tiU tlien^ were con fused and in coherent.’* 
Dr. Sbuckford, after having represented the foundation of 
sir John Mar&ham*s Canon with regard to Egypt, says that, 
upon these hints auvl observations, he has opened to ns 
a prospect of coming at an history of the succession of the 
kings of Egypt, and that ii) a method so natural and easy, 
that it must approve itself to any person who enters truly 
into the design and conduct of it.** Afterwards, having 
given a view of sir John’s scheme, from the beginning of 
the.reigns of the Egyptian kings down to ins Sesostrlij, or 
Sesac, he' observes, that, “ if the reader will take the 
pains thoroughly to examine it, if he will take it in pieces 
into alt its parts^ review the materials of which it is formed, 
coQf^er ho^ they He In the authors from whom they are 
taken, and what manner of collecting and dtspo/mg them 
is made use of, be will hud that howevtr in some leaser 
points a variation from our very learned author may be de¬ 
fensible, yet no tolerable scheme can be formed of the 
VUL.XXL A A 
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ancient Egyptian hUtory, that ia not in the main agreeing 
with him* Sir John Marahatn baa led ua to a clear" anS 
natural place for the name of every Egyptian king/and 
time of his reign,” &c* But although sir John Marsham’a 
system has been fallowed by some, it has been sircmibnsly 
opposed by other writers, who have represented it as not 
only false, but even prejudicial to revelation. 

The Canon Chromcua” wag reprinted at Leipsic, in 
X676, in 4to, and at Franeker, 16^6, in 4to, with a pre¬ 
face before each edition, in which the editor, Menckeniiis, 
endeavours to confute his author; who thought, as Spen¬ 
cer and others have done, that the Jews derived part of 
their ccrennonies from the Egyptians. The edition of 
Lerpsic pretends, in the title-page, to be much more cor¬ 
rect than that of London, which U infinitely more beatiti- 
fnl; but its only merit is, that it is more correct than that 
of Franf Iter. Sir John Marsham wrote the preface to the 
first volume of Dugdale’s “ Monaslicon Anglicanum/’ 
which was printed at London, 1655, in folio. He left be¬ 
hind him at his death unfinished, i. Cationis chronici 
liber quintus: sive, Imperium Persiemn.” 2. « De pro- 
vinciis & legionibus Romanis^” 3. “ De re numeraria,” 
&c. We are likewise in some measure obliged to him for 
tbe History of Philosophy,’’ by bis very learned ne¬ 
phew, Thomas Stanley, esq. which excellent work was un¬ 
dertaken chiefiy at his Instigation, as we are told by Mr- 
Stanley himself, in tbe dedication of it, to his honoured 
unde sir John Maiabam/’^ 

MARSIGLI (Lewis Feudinawh), an Italian, famous for 
Jetiers as well as arms, was descended from an ancient and 
jioble family, ami born at Bologna in 1658. He was edu¬ 
cated with great eare, and instructed in all the arts and 
sciences by the best masters in Italy; learning mat hemsLtics 
of Borelli, anatomy of Malpighi, Ac* He went to Con¬ 
stantinople in 1671*; and, as he had destined himsetfTor 
the milibry profession, he contrived to take a view of the 
Ottoman forces, and made other observations-of a like 
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Srruptbn into Hungaiy^ he went to Vienna, to offer tiis 
service to the emperor Leopold IT* which was readily ac* 
eepted. Discovering great knowledge in fortifications and 
in the Bcience of war, he had the command of a company 
conferred on him in 16S3 ; and the same year, after 
a very sharp action, fell unfortunately into the hands of 
the I’artars* He was sold by them to two Turks, with 
whom be suffered great hardships; hut at length, convey¬ 
ing intelligence of his situation to his friends, who had 
believed him dead, he was redeemed, and returned to 
Bologna towards the latter end of KiSt* He went again 
into Germany, was employed by the emperor in several 
military expeditions, and made a colonel in tG89, A re^ 
verse of fortune afterwards overtook him* In the general 
war which broke out in 1701, on account of the Spanish 
succession, the important fortress of Brisac surrendered to 
4 the duke of Burgundy, Sept, 6, 170S, thirteen days after 
the trenches were open: and it being judged that the 
place was capable of holding out much longer, the cousd'- 
, <;uence was, that count d’Arco, who commanded, lost his 
head; and Marstgli, who was then advanced to be a mar^ 
shal, was stripped of all his honours and commissions, and 
had his sword broken over him, 7"his sentence was ese- 
culcd Oil Feb* 18 following. He afterwards attempted to 
justify the surrender before the emperor; but, not being 
able to get admittance, he published a memorial, the pur¬ 
port of which was to shew, that long before the siege 'of 
Brisac, it had been represented and proived, that the p]at:e 
could not be defended for any long time. If was in fact 
the general opinion that d^Arco and he had been sacrificed^ 
to exculpate the prince of Baden, wiiu had posted a nu¬ 
merous artillery in a bad situation, and with a very weak 
garrison* When Marsigli went afterwards into France, 
and appeared at court without a sword, the king presented 
liini with that which he himself wore, and assured him of 
his favour. 

Released now from public concerns, he returned to his 
Mudies; and it was bis peculiar good fortune, that amidst 
the hurry, and noise, aud fatigue of war* he had made all 
f the advantages which the most philosophic man could have 
made, who bad travelled purely in quest of knowledge; 
-'bad determined the situation of places by astronomical 
thethodSf mt^sured the course and iwiftaess of rivers^ 
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sUidieU the the vegetables, the anlumls of each 

coanirVf made anatonucal and chemical experiments, and 
done, in shorty every thing wliich a man of science could 
di>, and ^vith such a fund of knowledge, knew hoiv'to fjll 
up hii time in the most agreeable as well as honourable 
iTianner. While at Marseilles called by pope Cle¬ 

ment XI. ill 1709, and invested with a military commissioiu 
Returning soon after to Bologna, he began to execute a 
design which he had long bet'll meditating. He had a 
rich coil eel ion of evvry thing that might coinribute to the 
ndvaucement of natural knowledge; instruments proper 
for astronomical and chemical experiments, plans for tor- 
tihcaiions, models of machines these ho 

preseivtiid to ihc senate of Rologna, by an authentic act, 
dated Jan. 11, 1712^ forming, ai the same time, a body 
out of them, which he culled U'hc itistiinle of the arts 
and sciences ut Bologna.’^ He afterwards founded a print¬ 
ing-house, and furnished it with the best types for Latin^ 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic^ tic presented tliia to the 
Dominicans at Bologna, in 172H, on condiiioii that all ti*c 
writings of the histiinte, &e/* shovild be printed there at 
prime cost. It was called “The printing-house of 8 t. 
Thomas of Aquinas/’ 

Having executed these muniOcent designs, he returned 
to Marseilles in 17*^8, for the sake of linislung some philo¬ 
sophical observntion& upon the sea, which he liad funiierly 
begun there: but was interrupted by the stroke of an 
apoplexy ill 1729, which occasioned llic ph^'sieians to send 
him back to his native air, where he died Nov. I, 1780. 
He was a meniher of tlm academy of sciences at Paris, of 
the royal society at London, and of that of Montpelier, 
Hia writtnga are numerous and valuable, in French, Italian, 
and Latin, and upon pbUosophical suhjectSt The princi¬ 
pal are, L “Observations concerning the Thracian Bospho¬ 
rus,’' Rome, 16SI, 4tOt 2, '* Histuire Physique de !a Mer,** 
Amst. 1725, fuJ. *6. “ Daimbius Pannonico-mysiens,” a 
description of the Danube in its Hungarian and Turkish 
course, 1726, 6 voR atlas folio. It commences with geo¬ 
graphical and hydrographical observations; from thence it 
proceeds to the history and antiquities of all the places 
washed by its stream; to the mineralogy, zoology, and 
botany of its borders, and concludes with meteorological 
and physical remarkSi He published also “ A Dissertation 
on the Bologiiiau Pbospherus 5 *’ “ Memoir concerning the 
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FloH'crs of Coral ** Dissertation on the Goiicratiou of 
Ktjn|Ti ;** ** On Trajaii'i: Bridge*" * 

JVJAR80LLIEK a French historian of some 

creflit, was born at Paris in 1(>4T, lie took the habit of a 
canon regular of St, Genevieve, and was sent to regnlatc the 
chapter of Usez, where he was made provost. This office 
he resigned in favour of the abhu Ponoet^ wbo was after¬ 
wards bishop of Angers. Some time after, he was made 
archdeacon of Usez, and died in that city Aug. 30, 1724, 
at the age of 73* Mursofller published several histories, 
which arc still read by liis coiintryuien with some pleasure: 
tbe style^ though occasionally debased by low and familiar 
expressions, being in general rather lively and Rowing. 
There are extant by him, K “ A History of Cardinal Xi- 
tnencs/* in lt393, 2 vols*. lUmo* and since frequently re¬ 
printed* The only fault found with this work b, that the 
author gives up his attentLon to the public man so much, 
as almost to forget his private cbjiracter, 2, A History 
of Henry Vll* King of England/* reprinted in 1727, in 
2 vols* 12nio* Some consider this as ihe master-piece of 
the author* 3. Tlte History of the Inquisitioii and its 
origin," [693, ]2mo. A curious work, and in some rc- 
s()ects a bold one* 4* “ Life of St* Francis de Sales," 3 
voU* 12mo. 5, The Life of Madame de Chantal," 2 voR 

12 tno* 6, The Life of Dom linnet, ahb6 and refc^nner 
of La Trappe/' 1703, 2 vols. 12 mo, Some objections have 
been made to the veracity of this history, but the jour¬ 
nalists de TrevoUK seem disposed to prefer it upon the 
whole to Matipeou^s life of Rauc^, 7* Dialogues on 
many Duties of Life," 1715, 12mo* This is rather ver¬ 
bose than instructive, and is copied in a great degree from 
Erasmus* 8, “The History of Henry de la Tour d'Au- 
verguej duke of Boixillon," 3 voLs. t3rno. Not niucU 
esteemed. 9, « An Apology for Erasmus," 12nio; whose 
catholic orthodoxy the author undertakes to prove from 
passages in his workf* 1(J* A History of Tenths, and 
other temporal Goods of tbe Church," Paris, 1639, 

This is the most scarce, and at the same time the most 
curious, of all tbe works of MarsoUier** 

MARSTON [John), an English dramatic author, who 
Jived in the time of James 1. and wrote eight plays. Wood 

^ VPlse {talorum* toI* V,—by rontpntllc.—Morcri.—Nirermi, 
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wayfi, that lie was a student tn Corpue-Christi college, 
Oxturd; but where he was born, or trom whuc fucndy de¬ 
scended, is not known.’* When he left Oxfordj he was 
entered uf llie Middle Temple, of which society he was 
chosea lecturer in the 34lh of Elizabeth; but much more 
of his personal history is not known. He lived in friend¬ 
ship with Ben Jenson, as appears by his addressing to bim 
Ids “ Malecontent,” a tra«i*conicdy, in 1604; yet we find 
Jam afterwards glancing with some severity at Jonson, on 
account of his “Catiline and Sejanos/’ in his “Epistle” 
prefixed to “ Sophonisba," another tragedy* “ Know/" 
says he, “ that £ have not laboured in this poem, to relate 
any thing as an iiistorian, but to enlarge every thing as a 
poet* I'o transcribe authors, quote autboritids, and to 
translate Lattn prose orations into English blank verse, 
hath in this subject been the least iiim of my studies.” 
Langbaiiie observes, and with good reason, “ that none, 
who are acquainted with the works of Ben Joneon, can 
doubt that he is meant here, if they will compare the ora¬ 
tions in Sallust with those in his Cacaline.” Jonson appeari 
to have quarrelled wjtJi him and Decker, and is supposed 

to have ridiculed both in his “ Poetaster*” 

# 

IVIarston contributed eight plays to the stage, which 
were all acted at the Black-Friars with applause; and one 
of them, called “The Dutch Courtezan,” was once re¬ 
vived since the restoration, under the title of “ The Re¬ 
venge, ora Match in Newgate.” In I €33, six of this au* 
thor’s plays wore collected, and published in one volume, 
dedicated to the lady viscountess Falkland. Besides his 
dramatic poetry, he wrote three books of satires, en¬ 
titled, “ ^le Scourge of Villainy/’ which were printed at 
London in 1590, and reprinted in )7€4, by the rev. John 
Bowie. We have no account when Marston died ; but he 
was certainly living iii 1633. Asa specimen of his poetry, 
Mr. Dodsley has republished the “ Malecontcnt,” iu his 
Collection of Old Englisli Plays, vol. IV* Marston was a 
-^chaste and pure writer, avoiding all that obscenity, ribal¬ 
dry, and scurrility which too many of the playwrights of 
that time, and much more so in periods since, have made 
tlie basis of their wit, to the great disgrace of the age* He 
^abhorred such writers, and their works, and pursued so 
opposite a practice in Uis perform an ces, that “ whatsoever 
^rcu iu (he spring of his years, he presented upon the 
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p\}l>Uc ^nc] private theatre, in bis autumn and declinitig 
age he needed not be ashamed of/’* 

MAliSY (Francis MAftiA De)i a Latin poet, and jtih* 
ceUancoMs wiiier, was bom at Paris, and entered early 
into the society of Jesuits, where he displayed and culti¬ 
vated very excellent literary tafenls. ’When he was hardly 
twenty, Ijo puhJisIted same Latin poems which gained hitn 
credit. His religions opinions being sooti found too bold 
for ilie society to which he belonged, he was obliged to 
quit it; and having published in 1754, an “Analysis of 
Bayle,” ill 4 lols, 12rno, he fell into still greater and per¬ 
haps more murited dii^gracc* His books were proscribed 
by the parliament of Paris, and himself shut up in the 
Bast'de, 7'bis book coniains a compilation of the most 
ofTeiialve matter contained in the volumes of Bayle, and 
has since been repuhlUhod In Holland, with four additional 
.volumes. Having, for a lime, regained his liberty, he 
was proceeding in his modern history (a work of wbteh he 
had already published some volumes), when he died sud¬ 
denly in December I7C3, Besides the analysis of Bayle, 
already' mentioned, he published, L “The History of 
Mary Stuart1742, '3 toSs, l2ino, a Correct and elegant 
work, in wlncli he was assisted by Fr^ron. 2, “ Mcinoirea 
de Mclvill,*' translated IVqiu the Knglish, 1745, 3 vols, 
!2ino, 3, Abridged Dictionary of Painting and Archie 
tecturcj*’ 2 vols* 12mo.. 4. “ Le Rabelais modorne,” or 
the works of Rabelais made intelligible to veadois in gene¬ 
ral, 1752, 8 vols. 12nio, This is by no means executed 
in a manner either aatUfactory to the reader, or creditable 
to the author. Some of the obscurities are removed or 
explained, but all that U offensive to decency U left* 
5* “The Prince/’ translated from father Paul, 1751, 
6 , “ The Modern History, intended to serve as a continu¬ 
ation of llollii/s Ancient History/* in 25 vols. 12mo. 
Thu U written with regularity, hut lutle elegance* The 
Marsy has since had a conttnuator in Uicher, who has 
written with less order, but more profundity of research, 
especially respecting America and Russia. 7. ** Pictnraj** 
in L2mo, 17 36. This poem on paiutiug, is considered as lass 
learned in the art, and hi that respect less instructive, thatt 
that of du Fresnoy; but he has shown himself a more pure 
and original Latin poct. There is also a pocen In Latin by 

' T^nn^ain*.——Phiillipi’a ThealruiO hj eir E. 
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thij author, on tragedy* The opinion of his countrymen 
is* that his fame lesu principaily on these [,atin puetns; 
and that there was nothing hriliiant in ius literary career 
afterwards** 

MARI'EL (Francis), a French surgeon under Henry 
IV* in whose service he ivas employed about 15^0, attended 
that prince in the wars of Danphiny, Savoy, Languedoc, 
rod ’Normaiitly ; and at Mothe^FreUm saved bis life by 
ideeding liiai jitdiciousl}^, in a fever brought on by fatigue- 
In cunse(|Licnce of this^, be gained the full confidence of 
the tiJig, and was made his chief surgeon* He was the 
author of a work entitled “ LVApologie pour Ics Chinir- 
giens, centre ceux qui piibtient quails ne doivent se m£]et 
cle remettre Ics os rompus et d^mis.** He wrote also. 

Paradoxes on the practice of Surgery,** in wUich some 
tnodern improvements are anticipated. His works are 
printed, with the surgery of Philip de Flessellc, at Paris, 
in ion's, J2mo.* 

IWAllTELLT (L^wis), a Florentine poet, born about 
I50t), ivrote verses serious and grotesque. The former 
were published in 3vo, at Florence, iii 1548; the latter 
appear in the second volume of ** Poesie Berneschc/* He 
was also a celebrated dramatic writer* Ho died in 1527, 
when he was no more than twenty-eight years old. His 
brother Vincent was also a poet, and left some Rime,** 
or lyrics, which were much esteemed* He died in ]55{i, 
and his poems and letters appeared in 1607** 

MAIVrELLI t Pete a James), an eminent Italian poet, 
was born at Bologna in 1665, and was educated at the 
Jesuits* school, and at the university of his native city, 
after which he devoted himself to the study of classical 
literature, and having obtained the post of one of the 
secretaries to the senate of Bologna, was enabled to follow 
his studies without much interruption* After publishing a 
serious poem, entitled GJl Ocche di Gesu,” I'be Eyes of 
Jesus, he produced a tragedy called ** La JVIorte di Nerone,** 
which with several of bis other pieces was acted wiih 
great applause. In 1707 he was appointed professor of the 
belles lettres in the university of Bologna, and after 
was made private secretary to Aldrovandi, who had been 
nominated delegate to pope Clement XL At K'omc, where 
he contracted an intiinacy with many men of high literary 

I Necrologiff poar *n. —Hict, Hist * D'd. d« Medicine* 
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reputation, he published a whimsical dialague, “ Del 
VoId,” On Flying, in which lie endeavoured to prove that 
men and hcavv bodies might be supported in the air, and 
also wrote several discourses in verse concerning the art of 
poetry- When he accompanied Aldrovandi, who was ap¬ 
pointed the pope's legate at the courts of France and 
Spain, he wrote at Paris liU opinions “ On ancient and 
modern IVagcdy,'' in the form of dialognes; and on his 
return to Home, he published his tragedies in three vo-* 
lumes, and was reckoned to have conferred a great benefit 
on Italian Uteratnre, although ids style is often too turgid 
and florid fora model* He also began a poem **On the 
Arrival of Charlemagne in Italy, and his Accession to the 
Western Empire," which Itc never fmished. He died in 
1727, Hi the age of sixty-two, leaving the character of a 
man of amiable manners and social qualities* His princi¬ 
pal works, “ Versi el Prose," uere printed at Bologna in 
1729, 7vols^3vo-‘ 

MARTENNE (Edmund), a benedictine of the congre¬ 
gation of St Maur, was born in 1654, at St. Jean-Hc* 
Losne, in the diocese of X^ingres. Among bis brethren, 
an highly famous for arduous elFotts in litcvature, he was 
distiuguisbed for his very laborious researches, no less than 
for bis eminent virtues* The vast extent of his learning 
did not interfere with the simplicity of his maniierj, anjr 
more than ids great attaclirnent to stud}'-, with bis attention 
to monastic duties. He died of an apoplexy in 1739, at' 
the age of S5, His principal works are, L A Latin 
Commentary on the monastic rules of St* Benedict," a 
work of curious research on that Subject, Paris, 1690, 4to* 
2 * De antiquis monacbontm ritibus," Lyons, 1690, 2 vols, 
4 to* Many curious points of history, besides the concerns 
of the Monks, are illustrated by thc^e volumes* 3* A 
Latin treatise, “ on the ancient Ecclesiastical Hites, and 
on the Sacraments," Rheims, 1700 and 1701, 3 vols* 4to* 
4 * A Latin treatise on the Discijdine of the Church* 5* 

Thesaurus anecdotorum tvovus," 1717, 6 vols* folio, a 
valuable collection of ecclesiastical documents* 6. ** Voy¬ 
age Literaire de deux Benedictins," Paris, 17 i 7, 4to* 
7* Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentoriim Ecelesiasti- 
coruin, et dogmaticorum, amplissinia collectio," J724, 9 
vols, folio* 111 this he was assisted hy Durand* All these 
works are full of learned labour; but the author is content 
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to amassj without giving tiiucVi grace to the matevlala 
compiler.' ; 

MAltTENSf or MARTINUS (Thierry, or TheodoreJ* 
an eminent printer, was born at Alc:»t, in FLaiiden^, in 1454. 
lie began prinung In 147^^, and died in 1534- He ce¬ 
lebrated a!» tljc person who hrst intruduced the art of 
priming into the Netherlands ; having exercised this useful 
and noble art nearly sixty years at Alost, Louvain, and 
Antwerp- lie was an author as well as a printer; and 
wrote Latin hymns In hotiunr of tlie saints, a dialogue on 
the virtues, and other pieces; hut be is more renowned for 
the many heaucifuJ editions ofother menu's works which issued 
from bis presses. Ho was highly esteemed by the learned 
men of the period in which he livetl, and enjoyed the 
l/icndshlp of Erasmus, who lodged in his hou'^e. He em¬ 
ployed the double anchor as a sign of the books that were 
printed at hU office.^ 

MA iri" li ]L See St, M A 111' i 11:. 

MARTIAL IS (MAECua Valmuus), an ancient Latin 
poet, and the model of epigrammatUts, was horn at Bilbi- 
lis, now called BuUiera, a town of the ancient CelDberia 
in Spain, which is the kingdom of Arragoii, He was born, 
as is supposed, iu the reign of Claudius, and went to 
Home when he was about twenty-one- He was sent thi¬ 
ther with a view of prosecuting the law; but soon forsook 
that study, and applied bin^sclf to poetry. He excelled 
to nii^cU in the epigram malic stylo, that he soon acquired 
reputation^ and was courted by many of the brst rank at 
Runic. Silius Italicus, Stella, and Pliny the younger^ 
were bis friends and patrons. SLcrtiuius, a noble Roman, 
bad so great an esteem for his-contposUions, that he placed 
bis statue in his library, while he was yet living; and the 
emperor Veruif, who reigned with Antoninus the philoso-,. 
pher, used to call him his Virgil, which was as high -an 
honour as could well be paid to him. We learn also from 
Pliny and Tacitus, as - well as from several passages in his 
own writings, that he had huuours and dignities bestowed 
upon him by some of the eo^pciors, Duinitian, whom it 
must be confessed he has flattered not n little, made him 
^ Roman knight, atid gave him Likewise the ** Jus triu^ 
liberoruni,*’ the privileges of a citizen who had three chit- 
Orem He was also advanced to the tribunate, Ent though 
he was so pariicularly honnured, and bad so miuiy grout and 
noble patrons, who admired him fur his wit and poetry, it 
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Joes not appear that he trfade his furtune among them. 
There is reason to think that, after the death of Domitian^ 
his credit and interest declined at Home; and if he had 
still remaining among the nobles some patrons, sacb as 
Pliny, Cornelius Pnscus, &c* yet the emperor Nerva took 
but little notice of him, and the emperor Trajan none at 
alL Tired of Rome, therefore, after he had lived in that 
city about four and tiiirty years, auJ grown, as himself 
tells tis, grey-'headed, he retTimed to his own country 
Bilbilis, wherr; he took a wife, and had the happiness to 
Jive with fier several years* He admired her much, as 
one who alone was sufficient to supply the want of every 
thing he enjoyed at Home* She appears to have brought 
liliu a very Iav^»o fortune; I'nr, in one ol lii^ epigrams 
he extols the m.v-'iiiticencc of the house and gardens 
he had received from her, and says, that she had made 
Jdm a little kind of monarch/’ About three years after be 
hail rciircd into f^pain, be inacribeti hiiS twelfth book of 
Epigrams to Priscus, who had been liis friend and bene¬ 
factor; and is supposed to have died about the year IDO. 
As an epigrammatist. Martial is eminentty distinguished, 
and has been followed aa a model by all succeeding wits. 
Ail bis efforts, however, are not equally si^cossful, and 
many of lus epigrams are perhaps unjustly so called, bein|j 
merely thoughts or sentiments without applicable pulnt. 
He offends often by gross indelicacy, which was the vice 
of the ttmes; but his style is in general excellent, and bk 
frequent allusiou to persons and customs render his works 
very interesting to classical antiquaries* 

HU works were first printed at Venice, ns U supposed tti 
1470, then at Ferrara in 147 1 , Rome 1473, and Venice 
1475* These are the most rare and valuable editions, 
Theiiiore modern and useful are: that of Aldus, 1501 ; by 
Raderus, 1627, fol*; by Seriverlus, ! 619, 12mo; the Vari¬ 
orum of 1670; and the Bipout edition of 1734, 2 voU* SvO, 
A strange absurdity occurs in the 'Delpliip’ edition, I6i3d, 
4to, where all the indelicate epigrams are'omitted fn fbc 
body of the work, but carefully collected at the end t 
Thifi has, however, been followed perhaps exceeded 
by Smtds, in the Amsterdam edition of 1701, wfio, having 
omametited his edition with engravings, pinccs the more 

indelicate ones at the end of the Vdlunie.* '■ 

1 - 

* Cnnn%*i Latin poeii.—Vntfiiiq dt T!«^^ Lat,-^l)i^liL^i Cttiiioi aad,^ibl, 
fi|>ciiccnar^!i.—Saitii Onommniv'vp* 
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MARTIAL (D’AuvHaoNE), & Frencli poet of iha fif* 
teenth c:eniurv, was procurator in parliamenti and notary 
of the ch^telet ut Paris, where aUo he was horn ; and died 
in 1503, irgardcd as one of the most pleasinf^ tnen and 
easy vvnterii of his aj^e. He wrote, I, “ Arrets J’Amour,” 
Love ^causes, the tbouglit of which was tateri from the 
Troubadours of Provence, but handled with great skill 
aud eluquenoc. The introduction and the close are in 
verse ; the rest in prose* 2« Vigtlcs de la inort du Roi,” 
an historical poem on the death of Charles VIL; in which, 
in the form of the Romish ofHce, entitled Vigils, he recites 
the mii^foiluues and tlie glorious acts of his hero; and 
displaj^s his honest love of virtue and hatred of vice, 3. 
** LJAinant rendu Cordelier de Pobscn'ance d^Amour;" a 
poem of 234 stanzas, reviling the extravagances produced 
by the passion of love, 4. Devotes lotunges a la Vierge 
Marie,” in Svo, an historical poem on the life of the vir¬ 
gin Mary; a legend in bad verse, filled with the fables 
which were at that time believed, * 

MARTIANAY (JuflN), a Benedictine monk, who dis- 
tinginshed himself hy an edition of St. Jerome, was bom 
at i^t, Sever, a village in Gascony, in 1647, He erilered 
into the congregation of Sc, Maur at twenty years of age; 
and applied himself to the study of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages* He read Lectures upon the holy scrip¬ 
tures in several mooaslerirs, at Arles, at Avignon, at Bonr- 
deaux : in ilic last of which places he accidentally met 
with fatfier Pezron's book called The antiquity of time 
re-established ** L'Antiquh^ du temps retablie.” The 
authority of tSie Hebrew text, and the chronology of tlie 
Vulgate, being attacked in this w'Ork, Martfanay resolved 
to defend them in two or three pieces, published against 
Pezron and Isaac Vossius, who maintained the 8eptuagiiit 
version* This monk died of an apoplexy in 1717, after 
having spent fifty years in a scrupulous observance of all 
the duties belonging to bis order, and in writing nfiore than 
twenty works, of which the most distinguished is his edi¬ 
tion of the works of 8t, Jerome, in 5 vols, folio ; the first 
f>f which was published at t^aris in 16113, the second in 
16^9* 111 hU notes on these two volumes be criticized 

several learned men, as well papists as protestants, 
with much severity, and even contuiiicly; which pro* 
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voked Ckrc, wln> wus one of tiiem, ta cNi^nilne tho 
iiierita of this edititiu and of the oditiir, 71iis he did in a 
volume publUhed in I'itno, at Amsterdam, in 1700, with 
diis tide, “ (iosesttones Hicrotjymianic, in quibus expen- 
ditnr Hierouyml nupeni ediiio ParUiiia, iji which be 

endeavours to shew that Maviianay, noiHithstanding the 
indecent petulances he had exercised towards other critics, 
had none of the requisites to qualify him for an editor of 
8 t. Jerome; that he had not a competent fikill either in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languajjes, or in the an-i 
cient interpreters of scripture, or in profane authors, or 
iji the science of manuscripts, for this work. Martianay 
published the third volume in 1704, the fourth in L705, 
and the hfth in 1706; and Le Clcrc pubU^bed, in the 
Eeventeenth tome of his ** Bibliothcque choisiie/’ some 
copious remarks upon these three last volumes, in order 
to confirm the judgment he bad passed un the two first. 
Nevertheless, MartlAUay*® edition of Jerome was by mjuiy 
tiioiight the best, even after the appearance of Vallarsius's 
edition. * 

MAR'flGNAC (fiTEPttiiN ALCr.u, slcur de), seems to he 
one of the first Ki'ench writers wlio practised the plan, 
little approved in England, <if translating the ancient clas- 
sicid poets into prose* He gave in this way, versions of, 
L Terence, 2. Horace, 'i. Juvenal and Persias, 4. Vir¬ 
gil. 5. Ovid, entire, in 5 vois. l2nio. These traiistatioiis 
are in general clear and exact, but want elegance, and 
purity of style. This laborious writer published also lives 
of the archbishops, &c. of Paris, of the sevciucciuh cen^ 
tury, in 4io, He died in Ifiyti, at the age of severity** 

MARTIN (Benjamin), an eminent ojitician, was born 
at Worplesdoij, m Surrey, iu 1704, and began life as a 
plough-boy at Droad-strect, a hamtet; belonging to that 
parish. By some means, however, he contrived to learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, so as to be soon enabled 
to teach them to others. For some time he continued to 
assist in the farming business, but, as our authority states, 
** finding that he became a poor husbandman in proportion 
as he grew a learned one, he prudently forsook what iu- 
deed he had no great inclination for,” and having a strong 
inclinatiun to mathematics and pliilosophical speculations, 
now entered upon h a course of reading and study as iu 
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tome Tneasure supplied the tvant of a learned educatioil, 
Hie liistoriun of Surrey iiays that he tiri^t taught reading 
and writing at Guild ford. It was probably some time after 
this that a legacy of five hundred pounds bequeathed to 
him by a relation eiieovnraged his laudable ambitiou, and 
after purclnijjing bouks^ instruments, and acquiring 
some knowledge of the languages, we ftnd him| in 
leitled at ChicTiestcr, where he livught mathematics, and 
performed courses of c%penmeni:aL phliosophy. At this 
time he published his hi'st work, ** The Rhilosopbical 
Grammar; being a view of the present state of experi¬ 
mental physiology, or natural philoaopliy, London^ 

8 VO. When he came up to London we have not been 
able to discover, but after settling there he read lectures 
on expcriineuial piiilosophy for many years, and c^arried 
on a very extensive trade as an optician and globe-maker 
in Fleet-street, (III tlic growing iiihrmities of old age coni'^ 
pelted him to withdraw from the active part of business. 
Trusting too fatally to what he thought the integrity of 
others, he unfortunately, though with a capital more than 
sufficient to pay all his debts, became a bankrupt- The 
unhappy old man, in a innmeiit of desperation from this 
unexpected stroke, attempted to destroy himself; and the 
wound, though not immediately mortal, hastened his death, 
which happened Feb. 9tb, 1782, at seventy-eight years 
of age. 

He had a valuable collection of rossUs and curiosities of 
every species, which after bis death were almost given 
away by public auction. He was indefatigable as an artist, 
and as a writer he bad a very happy method of explalumg 
his subject, and wrote with clearness, and even consi¬ 
derable elegance* He was chiefly eminent in the science 
of optics; but he was well skilled in the whole circle of tba 
matbemaiical and philosophical sciences, and wrote useful 
books ou every one of them; though he was not diatln- 
guisbed by any remarkable inventions or discoveries of his 
own. His publications were very numerous, and generally 
useful: some of the pnnej pat of them were as follow; 1. Tfie 
PJillofiophical Gramaiur,^' already mentioned. Qi^A neiiVp 
complete^ and universal system or body of DecimaLArkh- 
metic,*’ 173 5, 8 vo. 3. “ The young student^s Memorial 
Book, or Patent Librarj',” 1735, 8 vo* 4. Descripu^n 
and use of both the Globes, the Armillary Sphere and Or¬ 
rery,” 173C, 2 voU. 8 vo. 5. Elements of Geometry/’ 
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1739, 6, ** Memoirs of the Aeaderfly of Parh/* 1740, 

5 vols* Syo. 7. “ Panegyric of the Newtonian PhitoBophy,^ 
1754* S* “ On tlw new construction of the Globes,” 1755* 
9* System of the Newtonian Philosopliy,” 1759, 3 Tois* 
8 vo* 10* “ New Klements of Optics,” 1759. H* “Ma¬ 
thematical Institutions, viz. arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and ttuxiofvs,” 1759* 12, “Natural History of England, 

with a map of each county,” 1759, 3 vob. 8m 13, 
“ Philology and Philosophical Geography,*' 1759. 14* 

“Mathematical Institutions,” 1764, 2 vols* 15* “ Bio- 
graphia Philosuplnca, or Lives of Philosophers/* 1764, 
8 ro. IC. “ IntroducLion to tlie Newtonian Philosophy,” 
1765* 17> ** Institutions of Astronomical Calculations/* 

two parts, 1765* 18* ** Description and use of the Air 

Pump/* 1766* 19* “ Description of the 7'orrrcelliaii Ba- 

tometer,” 1766, ^io* “ Appendix to the Description and 
Use of the Globes/’ 1766* Si, “ Philosopbia Britannica," 
177S, 3 vols* 22. “ Philosophical Magazine.” This when 
complete consists of 14 volutnesj but there are parts sold 
separately, as “ The Miscellaneous Correspondence,” 4 
vois. It was discontinued for want of encouragemetH, 
which, however, it appears to have deserved, as it afTurded 
a very correct stale of scientific knowledge at that time** 
MARTIN (David), a protestant divine, was horn at 
Revel, in Languedoc, in 1039, but settled in Holland 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He was at 
once a good theologian, atid a good phiiosoijhcr, in both 
of which capacities he gave lectures ai Utreclit, when ho 
was settled as a pastor iu that city* Though he was tnttcli 
absent from France, he reiairved a cntical and accurate 
knowledge of its language, and when the French academy 
announced the second edition of their dictionary, he trans- 
' mitted to them some remarks which were received with 
applause. He died at Utrecht, of a violent fever, in 1721* 
He was universally regretted in that place, from pro¬ 
bity, modesty, and excellence of character; bis heart was 
affirotionateand compassionate, and he deliglned in doing 
'^good ofBcea without being solicited, and without expecting 
even gratitude in return* He published, 1* “A History 
of the Old and New Testament/' in 2 vols* folio, printed 
at Amsterdam in 1707, with 424 fine plates* It is often 
' availed Monier*s Bible, from the name of the primer; and 

4 * Mftiuiinx iwl Dray'i El'it. of —tleni. Sifaf* Tor h a vprT 
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the early impressitin;* are distingiibhed by the aUseuee of a 
little defect in the Ust plate, which arose from a fracture 
of the plate after a few hud been taken. 2 , ** Eight Ser¬ 
mons,” 1703, Svo, 3* A treatise on Natural Religion," 
17J3, 8VO, 4. “All Explanation of the noth Psalm," 
ag^ilnst John Masson, IT 15, Svo, 5. Two Dissertations," 
one JTt defence of the aiiibcniicity of the controverted text, 
1 John V. 7. ilic other in favour of the passage of Josephus, 
i ] which Christ is mcjuioned, 1723, 8vo* 6, A Bible 
with sh<J}’t notes," Amsterdam, 1707, 2 voU. fob 7. “ A 
treatise on Revealed fteligiiKi,” in which he ably {supports 
the divine iri!!pira;um of the sacred hooks; repnuted at 
Amsterdam in 1723, in 3 vols. 8vo. This useful and ju¬ 
dicious work has been tranduted into Kiigiyi, Martin 
wrote willi case, but not with a facility of style ; but his 
talents were considerable, his memory good, and biajudg¬ 
ment sound. ^ 

MARl'IN (G 11 EGORy), a learned popish writer, whose 
name U so much connccicd with tjoinc protcstoiit writers of 
eminence ns to deserve a brief notice here, was born at 
Maxfield, near Winubebca, in fifussex, and was admitted 
one of the original scljoJms of 8t. dobifs college, Oxford, 
in 1557, by s|r Thomas While, the founder. In 1564 he 
proceeded M. A, atul was afterwards taken into tbe fain lly 
of Thomas, duke of Nortolk, as tutor to his children, and 
particularly to Philip, earl of Surrey, Such had been 
Martinis reputation at college, that when the duke paid a 
visit to St John's, one of tbe society, in a Latin address to 
his grace, introduced his name with this panegyric; “ Habes, 
illustrisaime dux, Hcbrs&um nostrum, Gnccum nostrum, 
poetam nostrum, deciis et glorlam nostrum," implying 
that Martin was their best Hebrew and Greek scholar and 
poet, and an ornament to their college. Having embraced 
the Roman catiiolic religion, whicli he chose no longer to 
conceal, he went to the English college at Douay in 1570, 
where he was ordauied priest in 1573, and licentiate in 
divinity iu 1575, After a vmt in the follow!Jig year to 
Rome, he returned to Doway and taught Hebrew, and 
gave lectures on tl3e Scriptures. When the college was 
removed to Rheims, he tinderiook to translate the Bible 
into English from the Vulgate, and Dodd is of opinion 
that what is called “ Tbe Hlieims transUtion," may be 
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entirely ascribetl to him. It was not, however, |>ublishetl 
uc one time. Tlse New l^cslament appeared fiist atRheims 
and Antwerp, with Bristow^s notes, and the Old Testa¬ 
ment several years afterwards, with the editor, Dr* Worth-* 
ingtoii'a notes. The New Testament, as wc have noticed^ 
under their respective articles, was answered by Fiilk and 
Cartwright. Martin died Oet* I5*i3, at Kheitns. He 
published scjiue other works, a list of which may be seen 
ill Wood and Dodd, but is scarcely worth tni user thing, 
Camden says that in 1534 a bmik of his appeared in which 
qnecit Elizabetlfs gentlewomen w-ere e?ihorted to serve her 
as Judith had served Holofernes- The catholic wiiters, 
however, deny this, and apparently with justice* ^ 

MAR'riN (James), a learned Benediciiue of tlic con- 
grcgaiion of St* Manr, was born at I’aiijaux in Upper Lan¬ 
guedoc, in 1694, and became a Benedictine in I70i>* After 
having taught the learned langiiages in his native province, 
lie removed to the capital in 1727, He was there re¬ 
garded as a tuan of a singular and violent temper; rather 
whimsical as a scholar, and not always suflicleiitiy prudent 
nr modest as a writer; yet he was one of the ablest au* 
thors produced by the congregation of St* Maur, and 
would have been excellent had he mot with any judicious 
friend to correct the sallieii of hfs too active imagination^ 
latter yeara were much embittered by the gravel and 
the gont, under the torments of which complaints hr suf* 
fered, with great piety, a kind of lingering death, which 
did not dismiss him from his suiferlngs till 1751, when he 
was in his seventieth year. He wrote, 1. A treatise on 
the Religion of the ancient GaiiJV’ 1727, 2 vols, 4to. 

This book U much esteemed for the curious and Icanmd 
researches of the author ; hut contains some uncommon 
opinions, which have not been generally adopted by his 
readers* One point which he particularly labours, is to 
tlerive the religion of the ancient Gaiik from that of the 
patriarchs* Thrs subject has been more successfully handled 
Jately'by Mf. Maurice, with the aid of oriental kiiowicdgei* 
2 . History of the Gauls, £ic, from their origin to tlie 
fouildatioii of the French monarchyV' 1754, 2 yols. 4td, 
continued and published by his nephew de Brezillac, ai^rf 
jouch esteemed* 3*.‘'Au i^^plicaUotl of several difficult 
Texts of Scripture,” Paris, 1720, 2 voIj. 4 to* The fire, 
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the ingenuity^ and the presumption of the author, are suf- 
ficjently manifest in this book ; which would be much more 
Taiuablc if deprived of several discussions and citationa 
about trifles, and some poinis by no means suited to a 
book of divinity* 4. “ An Explanation of ancient Monu-* 
uients, &Ci wich an examination of an edition uf 8t. Jerom, 
and a treatise on Judicial Astrology/' Paris, 173'i, 4lo. 
Besides a vast scope of erudition, this book is adorned by 
many lively iraits, and a very animated style* B, A 
Project for an Alphabetical Library/* containing much 
learning, and many misplaced witticisms. 6. “A Transla¬ 
tion of the Confessions of Su Augustin/' wiiich is exact, 
and is accompanied with judicious notes.' 

MAllTJN (Thomas), an eminent civilian, the son of 
Thomas Martin, was bom at Cerne, in Dorsetshire, and 
educated at Winchester school, whence he was admitted 
feHow of New college, Oxford, in 1539. He applied him¬ 
self chleHy to the canon and civil which he Ukewiso 
studied at Bourges, and was admitted doctor. On enter¬ 
ing upon practice in Ductois* Commons, he resigned Ida 
fellowship; and in 1555, being incorporated LL* D. at 
Oxford, he was made chancellor of the diocese of Win¬ 
chester* 'rhis he owed to the recommendation of bishop 
Gardiner, who had a great opiuioLi of his zeal and abilities, 
and no doubt very justly, as be found him a ready and 
useful assistant in the persecution of the proiestants in 
queen Mary*i3 lime* Among other instances, he was joined 
in commission with Story in the trial of archbiiihop Cran- 
mer at Oxford. His proceedings on that occasion may be 
seen iu Fox's Acts and Monuments'* under the years 1555 
and L556. His conduct probably was not very gross or 
tyrannical, as, although he was deprived of ids omces in 
Elizabeth's reign, he was allowed quietly to retire with 
hU family to Illield in Sussex, where he continued in pri¬ 
vacy until his death in 15S4* He wmte two worki^ against 
the marriage of priests; but that which chiefly entitles him 
to Home notice here, was his Latin Life of William of 
Wykeham,^' the munificent founder of New college, the 
MS. of which i* in the library of that college. It was first 
published in 1597, 4to, and reprinted, without any cor¬ 
rection or improvecneut, by Dr, Nichobs, warden of Win¬ 
chester', in J690, w'bo does not seem to have been afrare 
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\\ovr much more might be recovered of W}-keham, aa Dr* 
Lo^\tli has provf fh ThU eiccellent biographer says that 
Mrtrtin seernsi not so much to have wanted diligence in 
contacting proper niateriaisj as care and judgment in dU 
ge^tin and coin posing them. But it is unnecessary to say 
nnioh of what is now rendered useless by Dr. Lowth^s work. 
Dr, Murtth ber^neathedf or gave in his life-time, several 
V4iJua!>]c books to New college library. ^ 

M A in IN' [Thomas), an English antiquary, was born at 
Tht^ilorJ, in the school-house in Si, IV1ary*s parish (the 
only remaining parish of that town in Simolk), March 
I6!^7. His grandfather, William, was rector of Stanton 
St. John, in Suffolk, where he wa^ buried in 1677. His 
father William was rector of Great Livermerc, and of St. 
Maiy's in 7'hetford, botli in the same county. He mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. Thomas Biirrough, 
of Bury St. Edmonds, and aunt to the late sir James Bur- 
fough, master of Caius college, Cainbridge t he died in 
1721, aged seventy*one, and was buried in Livcrniere 
chancel, where his son Thomas, not long before his death, 
placed a monument for him, and his mntber, and their 
children, who were then ail dead except himself, now 
by God’s permission residing at Palgmve.*^ Thomas was 
the seventh of nine children. His school education was 
probably at Thetford. In 1715 be had been some time 
clerk to his brother Robert, who practised as an attorney 
there ; but It appears by some objections to that employ¬ 
ment in his own band-writing, in that year, that he was 
very uneasy and dUsatUhed with that way of life. As 
these give us the state of his mind, and the bent of his 
inclination at that early period, and may perhaps account 
for his succeeding unsettled turn and little application to 
Ills business, they may be worth [^reserving in bis own 
words. 

Objections. — “ First, my mind and inclinations are 
wholly to Cambridge, having already found by experience 
that 1 can never settle to my present employment. 2. 1 
ivas always designed for Cambridge by my father, and I 
believe am the only instance in the world that ever went 
to school so long to be a lawyer’s clerk. 3.1 always wished 
that 1 might lead a private retired life, which can nev^r 

> Atb. Of. nL t. new iMiil. bj Blisi.—Dodd'i Ch. Hiit —Pill ind 
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baj^pen if I be an aitornoy; but on the contrary, I must 
bai'e till? care and concern of several peoplc^s business 
besides mine owji, 4. li: 1 be u lawyer, the will of the 

dead can never be fulfitled, of my sister Elizabeth, 
wlio left loL to enter me at college; and aunt Burrougbj 
to whom T have promised (at Iter earnest request] that 1 
never would be a lawyer; nay, my brother himself itad 
';iromUcd bor I never should^ it was always counted 
ruination fur young per^^ons to be brongUt up at home, 
and Jbn 'vurc there's no worse town under the sun tor breed¬ 
ing or converiatiou than this, f>. 'riiough 1 sfiould serve 
n»y time out with my brother, I sitould never fancy the 
study r>f the biw, having got a ta^ite trf a more noble and 
pleasant study* t^i/F.STiONS* But perhaps these questions 
may lie as!;cd me, to whicli 1 shall answer us follows : Why 
i came to my brother ai all ? and have absented myself thus 
long from school ? Or why I have not spoke my mind be¬ 
fore this time? Awswi:Fts, l*■ Though 1 am with my bro« 
tiler, it was none of my desire [iiaviug always confessed an 
aversion to his employjtient), hut w'as ahnost forced to it by 
the persuasion of a great iniu’fVj ringi'ig it in my cars tint 
this was the gain fullest empVi 3 'meiit, &lc, 2. Though I 
have lust some iimo In school lomning, 1 have read a great 
dcf,i of liistoryj pc^ny, cke. whiel* miglit have taken up 
as mud) time at Cambridge iiad 1 kept aisdioatp 3* 1 have 
staid thus long, tbinhiiig continual use might have made it 
easy to me; but the longer 1 smy, the worse 1 like it, 

** Thomas Ain’iisr, i7 J 5 '^ 

lie was, however, by some means or other, kept from 
executing his favnurite plan of };,oujg to Cambridge, In 
112*2 he still probably rcsblcd at Tiietl'ord; for, having 
jnaincd the widow of Mr, Thomas Hopley, and 

datijibtiU' of Mr John Tyrrcj, of Theiford, his Hrst child 
was born there that year; in 1723 bis second was born at 
Pabriuve ill Suifolk, as were tiie rest. I’liis wife bore him 
eight children, an I died Nov. li, 1731, ten days after she 
bill been delivered of twins. He very soon, however, 
r..j>aircd this loss, by marrying trances, the widow of Peter 
Ic Neve, Norroy king at arms, rvho had not long been 
dead, and to wU mu he was executor. By this lady became 
iMo die jy-sse.sision of a t*ery valuable collection of EnglisU 
autKjtd ivs, pictMT 's, 3tc, She bore him also about as many 
chduren as his former wife (four of whom, as well as five 
of the others, arrived at manhood), and died, we believe, 
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before hitn^ He Uicd March 7j 1771j and was buneclj 
with others of bis family, in Palgrave church-porchj where 
no ej>iiaph as yet records the name of that man who has 
so industriously preserved those of others though Mr* 
Ives had promised his friends that lie would erect a luo- 
nument for him, and had actually drawn up a plain inscrip¬ 
tion for it* 

Mr. Martinis desire was not only to be esteemed, but to 
be known and distinguished by the name of, “HonestTom 
Martin of Palgravef,” an ambitjoii in which his acquoiH" 
lance saw no reason not to gratify him; and we have ob¬ 
served, with pleasure, several strokes of moral sentiment 
^tattered about his rough church notes. These were the 
genuine effusions of his heart, not designed for the pub¬ 
lic eye, and therefore mark his real character in that re¬ 
spect. Had he desired the appellation of wise and prudent, 
his iuatteittion to his business, his contempt and improper 
use of money, and his fondness for mixed and festive com¬ 
pany, would have debarred him, as the father of a nume¬ 
rous family, of that pretension. As an antiquary, he was 
most skilful and indefatigable; and when be was employed 
as an attorney and genealogist, lie was in his clement He 
had the happiest use of liis pen, cojiyiug, as well as tra¬ 
cing, with dispatch and exactness, tlje different wTiiiug ot 
every cera, and tricking arms, seals, &c. with great neat¬ 
ness, His taste for ancient lore frecins to have posi'Cssed 
him from his earliest to his latest days. He dated all the 
scraps of paper on which lie made his church-uoies, &<'. 
Mome of these begin as early as 1721, an{l cud hut the 
autumn before his deatii, when he eiill wrote an escellent 
hand J but he certainly began his collections even before 
the first mentioned period ; for he appears among tlie con¬ 
tributors to Mr. Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana,’' 
printed in 1719* The latter part of his life was be¬ 
stowed on the History of his native town of Thetford. His 


* Mf. Martia i+rms to tiivfl pre- 
ihnt be Tzii^bt pont- 

liumouii hdiunurp aii in i. uiimiiK manu¬ 
script orchur(;h ceUectmnB mule by 
him, be had iuacftcd the fuiluwing 
pjCL'M qf poetry: 

trh«n death ihaji havf hit du^ of m^’j. 
hooX my EaqaTim^Dt iholl ba. 

Or* 

Thrjf* tombs by nte callertfd here In 
tire. 


When dead, ahal) be my monumeittiL 
(tone. 

Or in the nU phrase ; 

Thu9 many tombs rromdifTi.'^rent room* 
Uy me tolfettcd into one^ 

When 1 ^ni blmil lit instead 

Of my own mounnii^ntal itoae, 

f tio ii thui callc<r fiiHQitjf the iqb- 
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abilities, aiiJ the npiwrtunities be<len^ed from tbe collec¬ 
tions of Peter Le Neve, eisq. Norroy king at arms, render 
It unnecessary to enlarge ou thU, wbicli Mr, Biomelteld, 
thirty years before this publication encoiii aged the public 
to expect from his hands., 1'he miiterials being left without 
tbe last Bnishmg at Mr Marttn^s death, were purchased by 
Mr, John Worth, chemist, of Uiss, F, S. A. who enter^ 
tamed tbnugliu of giving them to the pubUck, and circu* 
lated proposals, dated July 1, 177i, far printing them by 
subscription. Upon the encuuragemeut he received, he 
had actually printed tire sheets of the work, and engraved 
four plates. This second effort was prevented by the im¬ 
mature death of Mr* Worth, in 1775; who dying insol' 
vent, his library, including what he had reserved of the 
imnietise collections of Le Neve and Martin at their dis¬ 
persion on the death of tbe latter, being sold, with his 
other effects, for tbe benefit of his ereditors, was purcliiised 
tbe same year by Mr. Thomas Hunt, bookseller at Hades- 
ton. Of him Mr. Gough bought the manuscript, wiih the 
undigested materials, copy-right, and plates. The fust of 
these required a general revisat, which it received from 
the great diligence and abilities of Mr, Gougli, who pub¬ 
lished it in 1779, 4to. 

Mr. Martinis collection of aniiquities, particularly of 
such as relate to Suffolk, was very considerable, greater 
than probably ever were before, or will he hereafter, in 
the possession of an individual; their fragments have eu- 
rjcbed several private libraries. Ilu distresses obliged him 
to dispose of many of hU books, wtdi hU manuscript notes 
on them, loMr. T* Bayne, iti his life-time, 1169. A cata¬ 
logue of his library was printed after hU death at Lyiin, 
In ITTlj in octavo, lu hopes of disposing of tbe whole at 
once.^ Mr. Worth, above meiuiotied, purchased tbe rest, 
whh all his other collections, for six hundred pounds. The 
printed books he immediately sold to Booth and Berry of 
Norwich, who disposed of them by a catalogue, 1773. The 
pictures and lesser curiosities Mr. VVorlh sold by auction 
at Diss; part of bis manuscripts in London, in April 
,1773, by Mr. Samuel Baker; and by a second talcibeaa, 
in May 1774, manuscripts, scarce books, deeds, grants^ 
pedlgreeit, drawings, prints, coins, and curiosities.' 

MARTINS (GeoaOE), a physician, appears to have 
bveu a native of Scotland, where be was born in 1703;, and 

I Nichi»U^« SiMTjti, 
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ei>tered upon the study of medicitie at Edinburgh in 1720^ 
whence he went to Leyden; and, after prosecuting the 
same study there for some time, was admitted to his de¬ 
gree of M.O, in 1725* He then returned to Scotland, and 
practised his art at St. Andrew^* Tti 1T40, while about to 
publish his Commentaries on Eustachius, he was requested 
by lord Cathcart, to accompany him, as physician to the 
forces under his command on the American expedidoii* 
The difficulties of the voyage^ and the change of climate, 
he bore with ch ear fulness, but the death of that much* 
loved commander greatly affiicted him. Soon nRerhe was 
seized with a bilious fever, which proved fatal in 1743, in 
the forty-hrst year of his age. Hts first publication was 
entitled *'Tractatus de similibus auimalibus, eianimalium 
calare after which appeared his Essays Medical and 
Philosophical,*^ 1740, 8vo. He contributed also some pa- 
. pers to the Edinburgh Medical Essays,” and to the 

Philosophical Transactions.” \Vc find in DrThomHOtrs 
list of the fellows of ihe royal society the name of George 
Martiiif, M. D. elected in 1740, who was probably our 
aiuhor. Being possessed, when a student at Edinburgh, 
of the earliest edition of EustarhinVs Tables,” he ap¬ 
plied himself diligently to correct and enlarge LancisPs ex¬ 
planation of those tables, and compared the descriptions of 
the parts as delivered by author:) with these figures, and 
carefully registered vtrhat he read upon the siiibjecL Being 
at length furnished with many rich materials, he considered 
of repairing, in some measure, the of EusUchius^s 
commentaries De dissentionibus et controversus anato- 
mieis,” and was, as we have observed, about to publish his 
own Commeniarics, when he went abroad. It fell at length 
JiiLo the hands of the first Dr Monro of Edinburgh, who 
publislied it in 1755, under the title of Georgii Martinit, 
M. D. in BarthoLomcei Eustachii Tabulas anatotnicaij Com- 
mentaria,'* 8vo. Notwitbstanding Albinus^s explanation, 
Dr. Monro con si dera this work as indispensably necessary 
to those who are in posiession of Eustachius's Tables.' 

MAHllNl (John-Baptist), known all over Europe by 
the name of Padhb Mahtini, was born at Bologna in 
1706, and entered into the order of the friars minor, as 
ofiering htm the best opportunities for indulging his taste 

y stay, Did. HUt. At He<1icliie.— Monrr.-i^Muntlily lUrtiew, XIV — 
Work* of tke l^earntd f*r 1^41. 
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for musk, which lie cultivated with so much success as to 
be regarded, during ihc last lifty year& of Ids life, as the 
most profound harmonist, and the best acqoaitited wkii 
the libtory and progress of the art and science of mu^io 
in Italy, All ilie great masters of Jib lime were ambitious 
of becomiug Uis disciplctt, and proud of ids apjrrobatiun ; 
and young professors within bis reach never thought them- 
selves, or v^cve thought by others, siif^eiently skUled in 
counterpoint, till tbey bad receis^cd lessons from this dee(> 
theorist, and tnost: iiuclligcnt and cominmncativc iU' 
birucuir. 

No history of nuiaic had been aUompted in Italy since 
that of Boiiiouipl appeared in icyfj, till Martini, in 1757, 
published in 4to, the firtt volume of iiis Scoria Musica,'^ 
upon so large a scale, that ihongb the chief part of Ids life 
seems to liavo been dedicated tu It, only three voitimes 
were puhlisUod before bis decease in 1783, a circmnstancc 
wliirii Dr, Buniev thinks is rtinrli to lie rctiretlcd, as ho 
Lad, ividi ineunhhle pains and eotk^idcr.ildo expence, col¬ 
lected matoiiids sudlcicut for the completion of liis whole 
plan. 

Between the ]>uhlieatioti of the second and third tolnnies 
of hb Storiu Miisica,''’ Marti'ii published a work entitled 
“ Ksscmplare n siaSaggio dt Contrappniuo,” Bologna, J 774, 
in two voliuncs, folio, 7’his excellent treatise, though 
written iti defence of a method of com |iO!king for the church 
upon eantodbrmo, now on the dechne, yet has given the 
learned atiihor an oppoituiuty' of writing its history, ex¬ 
plaining its rules, defending the practice, and of inserting 
such a number of venerable compositions for ihc chnrcli 
by the greatest masters ef choral fipirmony in Italy, I'roiu 
ihe begimiing of the sixteenth centtay to the middle of the 
hut, that wo know of no book so full of information cun- 
ceriiing learned counterpoint, so neb in ancient and scarce 
compositions, nor sa ahundant in insunetive and ciiucal 
j^emark^, as this. In Mariiiii drew up and gave to 

his disciples a very ifliort tract, entitled ‘^Compendio dclia 
Thcoria dc zinmeri per use del iVlusiro di K GiambalisUi 
Alurtiiii^ JMinor (^onventauEo." In this tract the good fa¬ 
ther ddines the three principal caieiibtionji, ratios, and 
proportions iiece^sary^ for a musician to know hi the division 
of the moiiuchord and in tciupcraaient. * 

' llurney** Hi at. of MusiCj Mdastn^ipj rCtl. tlh p* 107, iiid in Cy- 
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MARTINI (Mahtin), born at Trent, who re¬ 

sumed many years as a mtssionary in China, and there com¬ 
piled several cunnns works on the history and geography 
of that conntry^ returned to Europe in 1651, and published 
a description of China, with an exact map of that enipire, 
and fifteen separate maps of the fifteen provinces; to which 
he added two others, of Corea nnd Japaiu We have tnct 
with an account, though on no warranted auilmrky, that he 
returned afterwards to Asia, and died at Hang-chew lu 
Cidna, at the age of scventy*four. His works consist of, 
L, Siuicii; Historian Decas prlma, gentis origine ad 
Christum natuni,” 4to, and Svo* 'rhis has been translated 
by Ie Pelletier, 16^2, in 2 vols, L2mo. 3* “China. Dlus- 
trata,'^ already mentioned, Amsterdaui, 1642, in folio. 'I'his 
WHS the best acconut of Clfma, before that of dti Halde. y, 
“ De Bello inter Tariuros et Sinnnies,'’ whieli lias also been 
translated. 4* An account of the liumber and quality of 
the Christians in Chiiin.^* Like oilier niissimiaries, he h 
apt to speak in exaggerated terms of the aniifpntj", riches, 
policy, of the Cluticse.' 

MARTIN (KAYflioNo), a Doinihicau friar, and enjjncut 
Firie.italist, who houi'isbed in the thirteeniJi centurj', 
ligru at Sobiras tuCaUlonia; and was one of those of his 
order who were appointed, at a geiierai chapter licit! at 'ro- 
ledo in 1250, to study Hebrew and Arabic, in order to 
confute the Jew's ami Mahometans, 'I'he occasion of it was 
tins : Raymond de Fennafnit, general of the order, having 
a strong desire to extirpate Judaism and Mahometanism, 
with which Spain was infected, procured an order from thii 
chapter, that the religious of his society sboniJ apply 
liminselves to the study of Hebrew and Arabic. 'riiU task 
he imposed on Martin among others; and he obtained a 
pension of the kings of Arragon and Castile, for such as 
should study those languages, on purpose that they might 
be able to exert themselves in the conversion of infidels^ 
Martin accordingly applied himself to those studies wjth 
great success; and^ having sulhciently studied the works 
of the rabbins^ they furnished him with such ar;^u- 
ments, os enabled him to combat the Jews very skiU 
fully* This appears from his “ Pugio fidei,” which waj 
finished, as we learn from himself, in 1378, though the 
first publication of it at Paris was not till IG5L Bosquet, 


^ H'kt, Hist.—Morcri, 
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Mrho died bishop of Montpelier, met with the maituscript, 
while he waa with grent ardour e&aminiQg the library of 
the college de Fois: at TouLou&e, about 16Z9, and, after 
copying some things out of it, he gave it to James Spieg* 
be), a learned German, and his preceptor in the Ucbresv 
tongue* SpiegheL advised Maussac to publish it; who, 
though very able to do it by himself, had however for an 
avcsistant Mr. de Voisin, son of a counfellor in the parlia¬ 
ment at Bourdesux, who took upon him the greatest part 
of the task. Thomas Turc, another general of the Domi¬ 
nicans, was very earnest in spurring on the promoters of 
this edmon ; and, not satisBeu with soliciting them by let¬ 
ters equally importunate and obliging, he gave orders that 
they should be provided with ail the manuscripts of the “Pii- 
gio fldeP* that could be recovered. In short, the Domi¬ 
nican order intcresLed themselves so much in it, that they 
bore iJie chargett of the impression. Some assert, that 
Martin wrote another book, entiiled, “ Capistrum Judm- 
rum,** and also ** A Confutation of the Alcoranand that 
a copy of the “ Pugio fidei,’’ written by his own hand in 
Latin and Hebrew, was preserved at Naples in the convent 
of St. UoJiiintc. The great knowlf^dge which he 1ms dU- 
covereJ of the books and opinions of the Jews, lias made 
some iitiagine that he was of that religion ; bnt this is 
thought to be a udsuke. The time of Marlines death ts 
uncertain.' 

MARTIN [ERE (Anthony-A rausrjN Bruzf.n t>e la), 
a French author of considerable celebrity abniil tlie begin¬ 
ning of the last century, was born in 16^4 at Dieppe. Via 
Btudied at Paris, partly under the instruction of bts leart.ed 
grand-uncle Richard Altnoii, who then resided in the col¬ 
lege of Eortet, hi 1709, he went to the court of Meck- 
Eenburgli, and began his researches into the history and 
geograpliy of that state; but, on the death of the duke, and 
the troubles which followed, and interrupted his labours, 
he removed elsewhere, probably to Parma, as we find him, 
in 1722, publlsbiug, b}' order of the duke Philip Farnese, 
whom he calls his moat serene nwter, an historical disser¬ 
tation, ** Dissertation historique sur les daeb^a de Parme 
et dc Plaisaiice,^^ 4to. It appears also tliat the Slciliati 
monarch appoiated him his secretary, with a salary of 
twelve hundred croAvns. The marquis de Beretti Laudi, 
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the Spatvtsh mioistev «t the Hague, had a high regard for 
^lartiiiiere, and advised hioi to dedicate hia geographical 
dictioiivj^ to the king of Spaitt, and procured for bitn, 
from his catholic majesty, the title of royal geograpberi 
Martiniere pawed several years at the Hague, where all 
the foreign ministers paid him much attention, receiving 
him often at their tables^ He died here June 19, 174d, 
Morerl makes him eighty-three years of age j. but this is 
in consistent with a date which he gives on the authority ef 
Martiniere himself, viz* that in 1709 he was twenty^five 
years old. His personal character U represented in a very 
favourable ligJit by M. Bruys, who lived a lout? tinie wilb 
him at the Hague, and objects nothing to him but a want 
of mconomy in liis domestvc matters; he was a man of ex^ 
tensive reading and memory, excelled in conversation, 
which abounded in striking and original remarks, and was 
generous, liberal, and candid. His favourite studies were 
history and geography, which at length produced bis well- 
known dictionary/'Dictionnatre <7eograpbi(|Uej Historlque, 
et Critique,” Hague, 1726—1730, 10 vols, folio; ro- 
printed with corrections and additioni at Dijon in 6 vols, 
folio; and at Venice, and again at Paris in L76il, 6 vok 
folio. This was the most comprehensive collection of 
geographical materials which had then appeared, and al¬ 
though not witliout ttic faults inseparable from so vast an 
imdertakiug, was of greiit impumneo to the science, and 
the foundation of many subsequent works of the kUid, He 
also published several editions of PuftendorfTsIntroduc¬ 
tion to History;” a work on which he appears to l.asc be¬ 
stowed more pains than will perbapa be approved, us his 
fieal for the Homan catholic religion induced him to omit 
PuffendorlF'a remarks on the,temporal power of the popes. 
His other workt were, t, Esaais aur Vorigine eiles pro- 
gr^ de ja Geograpfaie,” wiili remarks oti the pniicipul 
Greek amd Latin geographers. These two essays were 
addressed to tlie acadeuiy of history at Lisbon, and that 
of bellea lettres at Rarii, and are printed in Camuaat's 
** Memoirei HUtoriques,” Amst. 1732, 3, “Trait^^i gco- 
graphiques et hisioriquea pour faciliter rinteUigcnce de 
PEcriturt Sainte, par divers auteurs celebrcs, M, M. Huet 
et Le Oratid, D, Calmet, Ac. Ac.” Hague, 1730, 2 vols, 
l^mo. 3, “ Entretiena des ombres anx Champs Elyse^s,” 
taken from a German work under that title, 2 vois. 4, 
Ktsai d^une traduction d'Horace,” in verse, with some 
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poetical picsjcs of bis own, 5* " Nouveau recueil des Epi- 
^amtnatistes Fran^fs anciens pt modernesj*’ Amet, 1720, 
3 vols. I2 j»o. 6. ** Tntrotluciioi’i gerierale a Tctude des 
Sciences ct Ues Hclles Lettres, cn faveur des peraoinies qui 
ne sftveiit que ie Fran^’oisj'* Ha^ue^ 173i, ISmo* 7,*^Let- 
ircs chot^ies tie M. Simon,*’ a new edition^ with the life of 
the author, Amst* 1730, 4 vois. J2ino. 8. Nouvelles 
pgiitiques ct liiterairt'S,** a literary journal which did not 
last long, .9- ** Vie de Moliere/’ said to be more correct 
and ample' than that by Grimarest. 9. “ Continuation de 
I'Histoire dc France sous la regue de Louis XIV. com- 
menc^e par M* <Ui Larrey.*’ Some otber works hare been 
improperly attrihuted to Martinierc, as Lettres serieuses 
et badiiies,** wliich was by M, Bruys, and Relation 
d’lme asscmbl^c tcniic an hm dtt Parnasse,” a production 
of the abb^ lyAftigiiy, After Ills death, hh name was put 
to a species of Ana, entitled, “ Nouveau portefcuille his- 
toriqiie et Utteraire,” an amusing collection; but probably 
not of his form in cf.* 

MARTINIUS ^Mj\ttkia»s), a learned German divine of 
ibe Protestant persuasion, was born in 1572, and studied 
at Paderborn, uivtler the celebrated Piscator, In his twen- 
ty*lhir(l year he wa^ enlled to ofliciate as minister in the 
courts of ilic counts nf Nassau Dillcmbourg; the following 
year was appointed professor lu the college of Paderliorii, 
and in 1 5^2 wa^^ up pointed regent of the schools. He was 
afterwards called to be rector of the school ai Bremen, 
and, in ldl3, w.is deputed by the magistrates of Bremen 
to the synod of Dori, where be irtaintained the opinions 
of Cuuicron, Ani\raut, Dai lie, and others: Hut ai<=ried 
nil the acts of ilie syriruh fie died in IG30, leaving behind 
liim many ibeolcgical treutisrs, luuv forgotten, and a ** l^ex- 
icun piidologicum, in quo LaiiucC et a Latin is auctori bus 
usurpatEE Liun pura^, turn baibara', voce!» ex originibus de* 
eJurantnr^ &r,: accedit Cadmus Gricco-Pimenix et Glossa- 
rium Lidorl/* Utrecht, I6P7, 2 vols. folio; reprinted at 
Amsterdam, HOC This work, at one time, enjoyed con * 
^siderable reputation, and ft is suid that some philologists 
have availsJ themselves of it, without acknowledgment.* 
MAIl I’lUS GAL EDI T ay, Sec GALEOTO. 


I Morfri.’—Piorn tliu. \vt TtfURfn. 
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MARTYM (John), professor of botany at Camliridg^, 
was born bept, 12, t69y, in Queerv*slrtet, Loniloo, 

Ills father Thomas was a merchant Hb niotber, wbose 
maiden name was Catharine Weed on, died Nov, I, ITOU* 
After beiiiff educated at a private school in the neigtiboiir- 
liood, he was taken, at the age of sixteen, into the count* 
hi^^house of his father; but, vviihaut ueglectUig the dtw 
ties of this station, be had already so strong a taste for lite¬ 
rature, that he constantly devouul much of the night to 
study, allowing himself, for many years, only four houn 
for sleep. In the summer of 1718 he hr^^t acquired a taste 
tor botany, in consequence of his acquaintance with Mr* 
Wiliner, an apothecary, who afterwards became demon¬ 
strator in the Cholsea^^rardcn, Dr. Patrick Blair, and Dr, 
Wdliam Sherard, under whose instructions his progress 
was rapid. He soon became desirous of commencing au¬ 
thor, and began by translating Tounicfort's History of the 
plants growing about Paris, from French into English, in 
1720. Tfiu, however, he did not print till 1732, when the 
title was TuurueforPs History of Plants growing about 
Paris, with their uses in Physic, and a mechanical account 
of liie ojici'ation of medicines, 'JVanslated into English, 
with many ailditlons. And accommodated to the plants 
growing in Great Britain,” 3 vols. Svo, This year he un¬ 
dertook various boiaukal excursions, which were chiefly 
pcrhiriiicd on foot, that he might observe plants in their 
iiatiir.il sttiNLtltms, as well as insects, which had now like¬ 
wise excited his attention. The leading character of his 
nilad seems to liavebecu a VJiste for inquiry, which prompted 
him to examine every thing for liimsell* Elis observation 
of the works uf God directed his thoui^hts to the divine 
origin of all things, and his perusal of die writings of some 
of the most famous adversaries of revealed religion, served 
but to confirm him iti its ti'nth. About Uie year L721 hn 
became acquainted with the edehrated UillDnln^, and in 
coujnnctinn with him and several luhers, amongst whom we 
find the names of Decting, Thomas Dale, and Philip Mil¬ 
ler, established a botanical society, wliich met every Satur¬ 
day evening, first at the Rainbow colfee-house in Watling- 
street, and afterwards in a private house. Dillcnins wa| 
president, and Martyn,wl»o was secretary, read before this 
society a course of lectures, npnii the technical terms of 
tile science, ihe fouudation, as it is presumed, of what lie 
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aftermrcli publislied. These meetings were continued for 
about (ive years only* 

We are not iiilbrmed of the period at which Mr* Martyn 
changed hia mercantile occupation for the medical prores- 
stouj to which lie was, doubtless, led by the general tenour 
of his pursuits. In 1723 he was offered admisaion into the 
royal society, whtclk he declined, as it appears by one of 
his letters to Dr* Bliiir, from pure modesty. His objec¬ 
tions, however, were overcome the next year; and he stjqn 
proved himself an active and worttiy member, by his va^ 
nous communications, to be found in the Transactions of 
that learned body* In 1726 he published his tables of 
Officinal Plants, in twenty pages folio, disposed according 
to Hay’s system, under the title of Tabuln Synoptic^/* 
Ac* Lond, foj* dedicated to Sir Hans $loaiie* He had given 
a public course of lectures in Botany the preceding year, 
and had, with the assistance of Dr* Blair, undertaken to 
make a collection of birds* His herborizing excursions 
were from time to time continued,' notwithstanding his 
various labours and engagements in town. His second 
course of lectures there, in 1726, being much approved, 
he was recommended by Dr* Sherard and Sir Hans Sloane 
as fit to leacU the science in which he excelled, in the 
Univerijity of Cambridge* Accordingly he gave, in 1727, 
the first botanical course ever read in that university; and 
for the use of lib pupils reduced the alphabetical catalogue 
of Cambriilge Plants, printed by Hay, Into a systematic 
form, according to the principles of its author, and pub¬ 
lished it under the title ** Metliodus Plantarum circa Can- 
tabrigiam iiascentiurn,” Loud* 12mo* As he excelled in 
the knowledge of cryptogamous vegetables, he improved 
the work in that department; and he now very judiciously 
laid aside the old systematic practice, of separating trees 
and shrubs from herbs, in liis classlBcation. lu 1728 he 
published the first Decade of a sumptuous work, entitled 
Htstoi ill Plaiitaruin Huriorum," in imperial folio, la which 
his merit in description is conspicuous. The plates were 
drawn by that great artist Van Huysum, engraved in niez- 
zotitito by Kirkall, and printed in colours; but in the lat¬ 
ter part of tiieir execution they fail very much, that mode 
of colouring plates having scarcely ever been found to an¬ 
swer* Four more Decades of this work appeared in the 
course of nine years; after which it ceased, on account of 
the great ex pence of the undertaking. When this pubU- 
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cikUOL) coaimenceJ, its author is said to liave ** sedulouily 
applied himself to the practice of phjsic,” Sir James Smita 
thinks this must have been as an apothecary, for Mr* Mat* 
tyn was not, by any medical degree, authorized to practise 
as a physician* 

In i 72% he had a design of reading botanical lecture# at 
OKford, and it is not known what prevented this scheme^ 
unless that he might, upon reftectlon, consider it as inter- 
fertiig with the recent establishment of the Sherardian pro* 
fessorship there, in favour of his friend Dilleiiius* In the 
following year we find him projecting, in conjunction with 
]}r. Russell, a new edition of Stephens's Latin The^u- 
rus; hut thU design was dropped, and he engaged in a 
far more easy and pleasant work, along with the same friend, 
and Rome others, entitled the “ Grub*street Journal,” a 
prriixdical publication, which had a large sale, and contains 
a great variety of aatirical remarks ov, and anecdotes of 
living auihor^ forming indeeiU kind of prose and verse 
‘^Bunciad,” and, like that celebrated poem, sometimes 
takes hherties with characters that ought to have been no¬ 
ticed with more respect. The best papers were alterwarda 
collected in 3 vola, IS mo, 173'?, under the title of Me¬ 
moirs of the Society of Grub-street,” Mi% Mnityn’s pa¬ 
pers are distinguished by the aigiiaCur*! B, and Dr. Russel s 
by that of M. The poetical part wus published in a sepa¬ 
rate volume, with an eiublematic frontispiece, and is more 

scarce. . 

On the 26th of May, 1730, Mr, Manyn was admitted 

of Eiiiuuuel college, Cambridge, with an intention of 
taking his degrees iti physic ; but after keeping five terms, 
his marriage, and the necessary attendance to his profes¬ 
sion, caused him to relinc^uisli this design** He liad re- 
liided for three years in Great St. Helen’s; but the town 


* Atiout thit time he vaa an udauc- 
ffFiifijI cAndidi^te for the past of secie- 
tary ro the royal Hii oppo¬ 

nent wAi l?r. Morticniir* wtio had ilie 
rotjfr^st of tir Haas Slome and of tEie 
courts whichf Wr. Martya^* «dti 
wai **irto pceealftit fur the liitmrjf 
pAfftof the Bocietj." In J73l was 
co^Agoil \q pathngtos*rthfr Chureh'lt^i 
Cullei^tinii of VofA|;;i^ ntid TcAYeli j 
puhliAhed proposali far an editioa of 
Virgil't Geoi^lcf* and f'-iered into at'- 
tidet for Abiidf^irtg the ■' PhiluJophicAl 


Tfanrjctknis^’ ffwn 1^30 to tbAilimfl, 
Id! oaiq'tiH:Uaii with Air. Jtiho £ainet, 
iiVti howarer* abridjfftl only ihrw 
cltaptcn, while Mr. Marly n dompteU 
ed ihc whole in ft Yoli. 4la. 113*, Ai 
A ooatiaiiAtion of the preriaui Abrklf- 

pieiit in j vahf by Lowlliarp and 
Amuns hia other liierory la-, 
bonn^ lie waa alio eiifacTfl in Ihe 
«Geperal Diction ar^.inciiidlDp BajIa/' 
10 nil. foL bnt hit Ariictea apfear only 
in the Arit thfeo folaDieA. 
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m disagreeing witK his constitution^ which was asthmatic^ 
he removed to Chelsea, where he married, aw the 20tH of 
August, 1732, Kulalia, youngest daughter of John King, 
I>* D, rector of Chelsea, and prebendary of York, by 
whom lie had three sons and five daughters* Four of 
the latter died young, but the other cliildren survived 
him* 

At the close of this year ihc Professorship of Botany at 
Cambridge becoming vacant, by the death of Mr* Bradley, 
all eyes were directed towards Mr* Marty n as the properest 
person for this situation; and, after some slight opposition 
to liim as a nonjuror, which he removed, by taking llio 
requisite oaths, he was unanimously elected Fob* S, 1733, 
In two or three years, h owever, after obtaining the ap¬ 
pointment, he linally ceased to lecture, from want of en¬ 
couragement, and especially the want of a botanic gar* 
den, at Cambridge.* There had been hopes of the latter 
being established in 1731, through the liberality and zeal 
of a Mr. Brownell of Willingham ; but the scheme fell to 
the ground, not was it revived with eilect till many years 
afterwards* 

Nevertheless, our indefatigable botanist and scholar was 
not idle* The work on which hU literary fame chiefly and 
firmly rests is bis splendid quarto edition of Virgirs Geor¬ 
gies, which appeared in 1741, dedicated to Dr* Mead* 
Here his abilities and his acquisitions had their full scope- 
The text was accompaiiled by an KngUbh translation, and 
ample notes in the same language. In these the editor 
was enabled, from hia peculiar studies, to throw more Uglit 
upon the natural history of his author, than any one before 
him hud done, nor is it easy to improve upon his perfor- 
inance. He was assisted in the astronamical part by his 
friond the celebrated Halley, to whose worth he has given 
a just and feeling tribute in the preface. In 1745 he pub¬ 
lished the Bucolics oO the same plan, and intended to 
have gone through the whole of the Roman poet; but grow¬ 
ing inflrnuties, and the loss of his wife, who died ofacau^ 
cer in the breast this year, for a while damped bU ardgiur 
The labours of his profession, too^ were becoming bti'r'^ 
thensome* He speedily indeed repaired his domestic loss, 
marrying, iii July 176Q, Mary-Aune, daughter of Clause 
Fonnereau, esq. of London, merchant. This tady^bore him 
one son, aitd survived him. 
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In the spring of 1753 he retired from practice, and took 
a farm in a most beautiful muatton at Streatham, and^ but 
for occasional atiacbs of the gout, enjoyed several years of 
learned leisure united with scientific experience, in atten¬ 
tion to the business of his farm, and the care of his family^ 
On the 30th of January, 176 1, he resigned his professor¬ 
ship of botany in favour of his son the rev* Thomas Mar¬ 
ty n, who was elected in bis stead, and who has ever since 
filled that station with honour to himself and to his parent. 
In gratitude for this election, to consonant to bis own 
wishes, Mr. Manyn, some time afterwards, gave his bo- 
taniqat Ubrary, of above 200 volumes, with liis drawings, 
herbarium, and collections of seeds and ma/ena intdica^ to 
the university, for which the thanks of that body were very 
handsomely returned him in 1765* 

This worthy man died at Chetsca, to which place his 
increasing infirmities had induced him, about a year pre¬ 
vious, to return, Jam 29, 1768, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, and was interred in the burying-ground there, 
near his first wife* 

To the works already noticed, as published by Mr, Mar- 
tyn, we may add a translation of Buerhaave's treatise on 
the powers of medicine, 1740, 8vo, a translation and 
abridgment of the ** Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Parts,'^ in conjunction with Chambers, the 
author of tbe Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, Loud. 1742, 

5 vols. Svo; and a translation of Dr. Walter Harris’s 

Treatise of the acute diseases of Infants,’* ibid. 1742, 

8VO. In 1743 he resumed his abridgment of the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions, and published the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth volumes, in 1747 and 1756* He left also a great 
many manuscripts on various branches of science and lite¬ 
rature, Jci 1770, hU son published ** Dissertations and 
critical Hemarks upon the .£neids of Virgil. By the late 
John Martyn, 13mo, with some account of the author 
and his writings, from which the preceding article has been 
taken*^ 

MARTYN (William), recorder of Exeter, was born in 
that city in 1562, and educated in tbe grammar school, 
whence he was sent to Broadgates^hall, now Pembroke 
college, Oxford, in 1579* Here he is supposed to have 
taken one degree in arts, and then removed to some of ihe " 

I Lift shore,—Abrldfed «lio by Sir J. Smith In Rces^i Cfelopadm. 
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inns of court in London to Rtudy law^. In 1605, he was 
elected recorder of his native city, where he died April 12, 
1617* He ifl noticed here as the author of a history or 
chronicle of the kings of England, entitled ** The HUtory 
and Lives of the Kings of England, from Wiliiahi the Con¬ 
queror to King Henry VjlL" Loud* I6J6, folio, reprinted 
in 1618, au amusing, and not ill-written work, taken prin¬ 
cipally from the Chronicles* An appendix was published 
in 1638, by B* R. M» A. including the history of Edward 
Vf,, Mary, and Elizabeth. It is said that king James took 
offence at some passages in Mr* Martyi/a work respecting 
his own family or the Soottisb nation, and that the author 
was brought into some trouble* Of what kind this trouble 
was we are not told, but that it preyed on his mind, and 
hastened his death* Mr, Martyii also published a book for 
the use of one of his sons, entitled “ Youth’s Instruction/* 
Lend, 1612, 4to, which Wood says, shows a great deal of 
reading* His family appears to have been somewhat pneti^ 
cal, as his history was preluded by copies of verses by his 
three aons, and his son-in-Uw*' 

MARTYR* JUSTIN. See JUSTIN* 

MARTYR, PETER* See ANGHIERA* 

MARTYR (Peter), a very distinguished divine, was 
born at Florence, Sept 8, 1500* His family name was 
Vermilius; but hts parents gave him that of Martyr, from 
one Peter a manyr, whose church happened to stand near 
their bouse* I'he first rudiments of literature he received 
from his mother, wlio was a very ingenious lady; and used, 
as it is said, to read Terence and other classics to him in 
the original* When be was grown up, he became a regu^ 
lar Augustine in the tnonasterv of Fiesoli; and, after three 
years’ stay there, was scut to ihe university of Padua, to 
atudy philosophy and the Greek language* At twenty-six, 
in 1526, he was made a public preacher, and preached 
first at firixia, in the church of A fra, then at Rome, Ve^ 
nice, Mantua, and other cities of Laly* He read Lectures 
of philosophy and divinity in his college, and applied him- 
■elf to the study of the Hebrew tongue, the knowledge of 
which he attained by the assistance of one Isaac, a Jewish 
physician* Such was bis fame at this time, that he was 
m^e abbot of Spoletto, in the duchy of Umbria, where 
he coiitiuned three years* Afterwards, he jios made go- 

' Priocs^l WoriEie* af Unon. —Fuller’S Worthirs ^—At ii* Oi. fol. I* 
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vernor of the monasterj^ of Peter ad aram in Naples. 
Here he first became acquainted mth the writings of Zuin-* 
glius and Encer^ which led him to entertain a good opi^ 
nioti of protestantUm : and afterwards his conversation with 
Valdes, a Spanish lawyer, so confirmed him in it, that he 
made no scruple to preach it at Home privately to many 
persons of quality, and sometuims even publicly.. Thus 
when he came to i Cor. iih 13, he boldly affirmed, that 
place not to be meant of purgatory; ** because,*' said he, 
** tlie fire there spoken of is such a fire, as both good and 
had nnist pass through; and the fire shalt try every man’s 
work of what sort it is.’* “ And this," saya Fuller, in his 

quaint mantier, seeming to shake a main pillar of pur^ 
gatory, the pope’s furnace, the fire whereof, like the phi¬ 
losopher's stone, melietli all hia leaden bulls into pure gold; 
some of his under-cheaiLsts, like Demetrius and the crafts¬ 
men, began to bestir themselves, and caused bitn to bo 
silenced ” 

It was not, however, this opposition, hut a severe illness, 
which obliged him to go from Naples in quest of a more 
healthy air; and being chosen general visitor of hia order, 
that he might be absent from his cure without inconve¬ 
nience, he went to Lucca, where he was made atiperior of 
St. Frldian, a house of Ins own order ^ and there he lived 
with Tremellius and Zanchius, whom he is said to have 
converted* But, finding himself in more danger here, he 
left the city secretly, and travelled to Pisa; whence, by 
letters to cardinal Pole, and to the society of Lucca, he 
fully explained the reasons of his departure* Then coming 
to Florence, but making no long stay there, he set for¬ 
ward for Germany; and, passing the Alps, went to Zurich 
vrith Ochinui, who had been one of the most celebrated 
preachers of Italy, but had now forsaken his former super* 
siitions. From Zurich he went to Basil; and ilience, by 
Bucer's means, was brought to Strasburg. Here he mar¬ 
ried a young nun that had left her convent, who lived with 
him eight years, and died at Oxford, as will be noticed 
hereafter. After he had spent five years at Strasliurg, be 
was, through the tnancigement of Seymour the protector, 
and archbishop Cranmer, sent for to England by Edward 
VL who made him professor of divinity at Oxford in 1549. 
Here he read lectures, to which even the popish party, 
from the fame of his learning, resorted : and though they 
could not be easily reconciled to Ids doctrines, yet they 

c c 2 
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bore hitn with some patience, till be came to handle that 
of the Lord's Supper Then tJiey began to disturb bim in 
hia lectures, to fix up malicious and scandalous libels 
against bim, and to challenge him to disputes ; ubich chal¬ 
lenges he did not disdain to accept, but disputed, drst pri¬ 
vately in the vice-chancellor's lodge^ and afterwards in 
public, before his majesty's cammissioners, deputed for 
that purpose. His adversaries, boding no advantage could 
be gained by argument, stirred up the multitude so suc¬ 
cessfully, that be was obliged to retire to London till the 
tumult was suppressed. In 1550, the king bestowed on 
hint a canonry of Christ church, oti which he returned, 
and entered on the lodgings belonging to him, near the 
great gate of Christ church leading into FUh-$treet. Here 
being still much disturbed by the rabble, who broke his 
windows in the itight-time, and rendered the situation very 
uneasy, he was obliged to exchange his lodgings for those 
in the cloLster, wiiere he qiiieily passed the remainder of his 
abude in the university. For the more privacy in his sLu^ 
dies, be erected a fabric of stojie in his garden, situated on 
the east side of his apartments, in which he partly com¬ 
posed his commentaries on the first epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians, and his epistles to learned men. This fabric, which 
contained two stories, remained tmiil 1684, when it was 
pulled down by Dr. Aldrich, then canon. 

He continued at Oxford till queen Mary came to the 
throne ; when he was auHered to depart the kingdom, and 
passed undiscovered through Brabant, and other popish 
territories, to Strasburg; though it is said, not without 
considerable riskHi Thence he went to Zurich, upon an 
honourable invitation from the magistrates of that place, 
to be their divinity professor; and was accompanied thi¬ 
ther by Jewel, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, who was 
then an exile for his religion. At Zurich Martyr lived 
!»cven years in high esteem with the inhabitants of the place, 
and in great friendship with Bullinger, and other learned 
men* He was afterwards invited to Geneva, to be pastor 
of the Italian church there; and in queen Elizabeth's rergn, 
when protesiantism was re-established in England, bishop 
Jewel endeavoured to prevail on him lo return, but in vain, 
he CQittinned at Zurich to the time of his death, Nov. 13, 
1563, in his sixty-third year. The year before he diod, 
however, he was prevailed upon by letters from the queen- 
mother of France^ the king of Navarre, the prince of Cond^, 
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yind other peers of that realm, to go over into France to 
the solertin conference at Pulssy, where he disipnted against 
the papistii, with Beza and others* Not long after hi:( ar¬ 
rival at Zurich, he took a second wife, who was recom¬ 
mended to him from the Italian church at Geneva, where 
she lived an exile fur religion* He had two children by 
her, who both died very young, ^atvd hefute him ; and be 
left her with child of a third, which proved a daughter* 
Peter M^riyr is described to have been a n^an of an 
able, healthy conatitation, large-boned, well limbed, and 
of a countenance which expressed ati inwardly grave and 
settled turn of mind. His parts and learning were very 
uncommon ; as was also his skill in disputaiion, which made 
him as much admired by the protestanti^, as Jiatcd by the 
papists* He \r\\s very sincere and indefatigable in pro* 
moting a reformation in the chiueh j yet Uh zesd wa« 
never known to get the better of his judgment* He was 
always moderate and prudent in his outward behaviour; 
nor, even in dm conflict of a dispute, did lie sillier himself 
to i)C transported into intemperate warmth, or unguardo^l 
expressiuus ever to escape liiiii* But liis pains and in¬ 
dustry were not confined to preaching and disputing against 
ihe papists; be wrote a great many bunks against them, 
no Lie of which raised his reputation higher, than his De¬ 
fence of the orthodox doctrine of tlie Lord’s Supper,’* 
against bishop Gardiner* He wrote also several iracu of 
divinity, and commentaries on many hooks of Scripture ; 
for all which he was as much applauded by one party, as 
he was condemned by the other. Dnptn, however, with 
hU usual candour, bestows the highest praise on tlie learn¬ 
ing and critical skill of Martyr as a commentator* It is 
easy to conceive, that Peter Martyr would he ranked at 
Rome amongst the heretics of the first class; yet, as bishop 
Jewel observes in his “ Defence of theCluirch of England,” 
he was an illustrious man, and must never be named 
without the highest respect and honour*” 

We have jiientioiied that Poter Mart 3 "r’s wife died at 
Oxford, in 1551} and was buried in the cathedral of Christ 
church* Here her remains quietly reposed until 1556, 
when cardinal Pole appointed a set of commissioners to 
r^rm the university of Oxford, from all remains of the 
new religion, or heresy, as it was called* In the discharge 
of their functions, they were ordered to take into their 
consideration the manners and life “ of one Catherino 
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Cftihie, or DHOiptnartin, tlie late wife of Dr. Peter Martyr, 
who died about four years ago, and was buried in the ca¬ 
thedral of Christ church, near to the reliquea of St Frideu- 
wydc.” They accordingly summoned several persons of 
her actpiainUiice, ** to the end that if they could find any 
thing of her, favouring of heresy, they might take up her 
body and commit it to the fire but, as these witnesses 
pretended they did not understand her language, and there¬ 
fore could not tell what religion she professed, they in^ 
formed the cardinal of their progress, who immediately 
wrote to Dr, Marshall, the dean, a letter, which by no 
means exhibits )*ole as a man possessed of tha: greatness 
of mind which his iate biographers have attribnled to him. 
He tells the dean that fnrasinuch as Caihcrine Cathie, of 
detestable memory, who had professed herself the legiti¬ 
mate wife of Peter Martyr, a heretic, though he and she 
had before marriage entered into solemn vows of religion, 
and that she had lived with him in Oxford in cursed fornU 
cation, when be denied the truth of tite Sacrament, and 
that also after her death she was buried near the sepulchre 
of that religious virgin Su Frideswyde ; he should accord¬ 
ing to his discretion deal so with her carcass that it should 
be far enough cast from ecclesiastic;at sepulture.'* Mel¬ 
chior Adam imputes this conduct on the part of the cur- 
dtnal, to a motive of resentment, which he had concaii^ed 
against Peter Martyr« The cardinal had formerly fieen 
his most intimate friend, and even continued to appear so, 
after Martyr had expressed Ids disgust at the errors at^d 
superstitions of Rome ^ but when Martyr left Italy, he be¬ 
came his most Inveterate enemy, and exercised that indig¬ 
nity, and even cruelty upon the wife, which it was not in 
his power to sliew to the husband. 

The body was accordingly taken up and buried in the 
dunghil) near the dean*a stable, and remained there, until 
queen Elizabeth was settled on the throne, when a singu¬ 
lar act of retaliation took place* The archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, bishop of London, and others, having ordered 
some of the society of Christ church to replace the body^ 
Dr. Calfhill, the subdean, not content with thU, made 
search for the relics of 8t. Frideswydc, and having found 
them, put tliem'iiUQ the coffin along with the remains of 
Martyr’s wife, that In time they might hecome ondistrn- 
guisiuible. Tn this state the cofifin was solemnly interred 
in Christ church. On this occasion one of the Oxford wits 
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proposed by way of epitaph^ Hie jacet religfio cum au* 
peratitionc-'^ Df* CalffliU published in the roHourtn^ year 
(1362), an account of this aifair, entided fJfsCoria dc 
cxhunirLtiotie Katberinie nuper uxorii Petri Martyris,'' 
in Svej.* 

MARVELL (Andrew), a very ingeniout and witty 
Engltsli writer, was the non of Mr Andrew Marvell, minis* 
ter and schuolmaster of Kingston upon Hull, in Yorkshire, 
and was burn in that town in 1620* His abiiities being 
very groat, his progress in letters was proportionable ; so 
that, at tluTteen, be was admitted of Trinity-col lege in 
Cambridge. But he bad not been long there, when he 
fell into the hands of the Jesuits ; for those busy agents of 
the Romish church, under the connivance of this, as well 
as the preceding reign, spared no pains to make prose^ 
lytes; tW which purpose several of them were planted in 
or near the universities, in order to make conquests among 
the young scholars, Marvell felt into their snares, as Chit- 
Jingworth had fallen before him, and vras inveigled up to 
London j but his father being apprised of it soon after, 
pursued him, and htulinghiui tn a bookseller^s shop, pre¬ 
vailed with him \o return to college. He afterwards ap¬ 
plied to his studies with great assiduity, and took a bache¬ 
lor of arts degree in \ About this time he lost his 

father, who was unfortunately drowned in crossing the 
Humber, as he was attending the daughter of an iutimate 
female friend ; who by this event hecuming childless, sent 
for young Marvell, and, by way of making ail the return 
in her power, added considerably to his fortune. Upon 
this the plan of his education was enlarged, and he tra¬ 
velled through most of the polite party of Fhirope. It ap¬ 
pears that he had been at Rome, from his poem entitled 
** Flecknoe,’* an English priest at Rome; in which he has 
described with great humour that wretched poetaster, Mr, 
Richard Klecknoe, from whom Dryden gave the name of 
Mac*Ffeckiioe to his satire against Shaiiwelh During his 
travels, another occasion bappene^l for the exercise of 
hia wit* In France, he foiinJ much talk of Lancelot Jo¬ 
seph de Maniban, an abbot; who pretended to understand 
the characters of those he had never seen, and to prognos* 
ticate their good or bad fortune, from an inspection of their 

1 M«1diti4r AdftiQ.— t'jlldr’t 31) tl Redivivkid.—Wooil’i SnMti.— 

Cranmer aikI AwhIi, jivun*—Dupin.-^CbAyr^tjiie* 
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bandit writing. This artist was handsomely lashed by our 
author, in a poem written upon the spot, and addressed to 
him. We know no more of Marvell for several years, 
only that he spent some time at Constantinople, where he 
resided as secretary lo the English embassy at that court. 

In IB53, we find him returned to England, and employ¬ 
ed by Oliver Cromwell as a tutor to a Mr, Duttoa; as ap^ 
pears from an original letter of Marvell to that usurper, still 
extant* His first appearance in any public capacity at 
home, was his being made assistant to the celebrated Mil- 
ton, Latin secretary to the protector, which, according to 
hia own account, happened in 1657* 1 never had/’ says 

he, any, rmt the remotest relation to public matters, 
nor correspondence with the persons then predominant, 
until the year 1657; when indeed! entered into an employ¬ 
ment, for which I was not altogether improper, and which 
1 considered to be the most innocent and inoffeusive to¬ 
wards his majesty’s aflkira, of any in that usurped and irre¬ 
gular governmeiU, to which all men were then exposed. 
Anil this [ accordingly discharged without disobliging any 
one person, there having been opportunity and endeavours 
since his majesty’s happy return to have discovered, bad 
it been otherwise.” 

A little before the Restoration, he was chosen by his 
native town, Kingston-upon-HuU, to sit in that parliament 
which began at Westtiiinster, April 25, 16GD, and after¬ 
wards in that which began May 8 , 1661* In this station 
he acc]uitted himself so much to tlie satisfaction of his 
electors, tliat they allowed him a handsome pension all the 
time he continued to represent them; which was to the 
time of his death. This was probably the last borough in 
England that paid a representative. He seldom spoke in 
parliament, but had much influence without doors upon 
the members of both houses^ Prince Rupert, particu¬ 
larly, paid the greatest regard to his counsels ; and when¬ 
ever he voted according to the sentiments of Marvel), which 
he often did, it used to be said by the opposite party, that 
** he had beeti witli his tutor*” Such certainly was the inti¬ 
macy between the prince and Marvell, that when he was 
obliged to abscond, to avoid falling a sacrifice to the indig¬ 
nation of those enemies among the governing party whom 
his satirical pen had irritated, the prince frequently went 
to see him, disguised as a private person. 

The hrst attack he made wUh hb pen wai Id 1672, upon 
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Dr* Parker, a man of parts and learning, but a furioua 
partisan, and virulent writer on the side of arbitrary 
yernment, who at this time published *' Bishop Bratubairi 
Vindication of himseir, and the rest of the episcopal clergy, 
from the presbyterian charge of popery, to which he 
added a preface of hU own. This preface Marvell attacked, 
in a piece called ‘*The Rehearsal transprosed; or, am- 
madversions on a late book, iulitnied, A preface, shewing 
what grounds there are of fears and jealousies of Popery, the 
second impression, with additions and amendments. Lon^ 
don, printed by J. D. for the assigns of John Cuilvin and 
Theodore Beza, at the sign of the king^s indulgence, on 
the south side of the Lake Leman ^ and sold by K. Ponder 
in Cliancery-Une/* 1672/’ in fivo. The title of thU piece 
is taken in part from the duke of Buckingham*:! cotiiedy, 
called “The Rehearsal;'* and, as Dryden is ridiculed in 
that play under the name of Bayes, Marvell borrowed the 
same name for Parker, whom he esposed with much 
strength of argument, and force of humour, Parker 
wered Marvell in a letter entitled ** A Reproof to the Re¬ 
hearsal transprosed to which Marvell replied in, “ The 
Rehearsal transprosed, the second part. Occasioned by 
two letters: the first printed by a nameless author, enti¬ 
tled A Reproof, llic second left for me at a IViend's 
house, dated Nov. 3,1C73, subscribed J. G. and concluding 
with these wordn ; J/ thou da rest to prutt any Ik or Ubtl 
against lh\ Parker^ by ike etrrmi Ood I witl cut iky throaty 
Answered by Andrew Marvell," Lond. 1673, 8vo. Marvell 
did not confine himself in these pieces to Parker's princi¬ 
ples, as they appear in the “ Preface and tlie Reproof ;** 
but he exposed and confuted likewise various opinioni 
which the doctor had advanced in his “ Ecclesiastical Pa- 
lity,” published in 1670, and in his “ Defence** of it in 
1671* Parker made no reply to Marvell’s bst piece : “He 
judged it more prudent,’* says Wood, “ to lay down the 
cudgels, than to enter the lists again with an uutowardly 
combatant, so hugely well versed and experienced in the 
then but newly refined art, tliough much in mode and 
fashion almost ever since, of sporting and buffoonery, It 
was generally thought, however, by many of those who 
were otherwise favourers of Parser’s cause, that the vic¬ 
tory lay on Marvell's side; and it wrought this good eBect 
on Parker, that for ever after it took down his high spirit.** 
Burnet, speaking of Parker, says tbat^ after be had for 
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some years entertained the nation with several virulent 
books, be was attacked by the liveliest droil of the 
who wrote in a burlesque strain ; but with so peculiar and 
entertain jug a conduct, that from the king down to the 
tradesman, his books were read with great pleasure. Titat 
not only humbled Parker, but the whole party ; for the 
author of tiie Uehear^ul transprosed had all the men of wit 
oa bis side.” Switt likewise, speaking of the u^ual face of 
common auiiwerers to books, and how shortlived their 
labours are^ adds, that ** there is indeed an exception, 
when any great genius thinks it worth his while to expose 
a foolish piece : so we stiJj read Marvell^s answer to Far* 
ker wiih pleasure, though the bonk it answers he sunk long 
ago/* Several other writers fell wiili great fury and vio¬ 
lence upon Marvell ; but Parker behig considered as the 
principal, Marvell took but slight notice of the others. 

A few years after, another divine fell under Lite cogni¬ 
sance of Marvell’s pen. In 1675, Dr. Herbert Crojt, 
bishop of Hereford, published without liis name, a dis¬ 
course in 4to, entitled, The Naked Truth j or the true 
state of the Primitive Church. By au humble Moderator/* 
This was immediately answered by several persons, and 
among the rest by Ur« Turner, master of St. John*s-col- 
lege, Cambridge, in a book called “ Animadversions 
upon a late pamphlet, entitled. The Naked Truth,” &c. 
This animadverter being against moderation, which the 
author of “ Naked Truth” had written his book on purpose 
to recommend, provoked Marvell to take him to task, in a 
piece entitled Mr* Smirke, or the divine in mode; being 
certain annotations upon the animadversions on The Naked 
Truth, together with a short historical essay concerning 
general councils, creeds, and impositions in matters of re¬ 
ligion. by Andreas Uivetus, junior. Anagrammatised, 
Hifs nudu vertiaiit** 1676, 4to. The Historical Essay** 
was afterwards printed by itself in foljo, l‘he last work of 
onr author, wliicU was published curaig his life, was An 
account of the growth of F<jpery and arbitraiy govern¬ 
ment in England; more particularly, from the long pro¬ 
rogation of Nov, 1675, ending the 15th of Feb. 1676, till 
the last meeting of parliament the 16tb of July, 1677 ; 
I67S,'* folio: and reprinted in 8Eate tracts in ]68d. la 
this the author, having imputed the Dutch war to the cor^ 
ruptioii of tJic court, asserts^ that the papists, and partU 
^ularly the French, were the true springs of idl the coon- 
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cils at this time; and ttesCf and other aspersions upon the 
king and occasioned the following advertlsemenc 

to be published in the Gazette: Whereas there hare 
been lately printed and published several seditious abd 
scandalous libels ngainst the proceedings of both houses of 
parliatnent, and other his majesty's courts of jusucet to 
the dishonour of his majeaty^s government, and the hazard 
of public peace; these are to give notice^ that what per¬ 
son soever shall discover unto one of the secretaries of 
fitate the printer, publisher, author, or hander to the press, 
of any of the said libels, so that full evidence may be 
made thereof to a jury, without mentioning the informer; 
especially one libel, intituled. An account of the growth of 
Popery, &c, and another called, A seasonable argument to 
all the grand juries, the discoverer shall be rewarded 
as followij T he shall have fifty pounds for such discovery, 
as aforesaid, of the printer or publisher of it from the 
press; and for the hander of it to the press, 100/. &c/’ 
Marvell, as we have already observed, by thus opposing 
the ministry and their measures, created himself many 
enemies, and made himself very obnoxious to the govern¬ 
ment: notwithstanding which, Charles IL took great de¬ 
light in hln coTiversation, and tried all means to win him 
over to his side, but in vain ; nocliing being ever able to 
sliake his resolution. There were many instances of hia 
firmness in resisting the offers of the court, in winch he 
showed himself proof against all temptations. The king, 
having one night entertained him, sent the lord treasurer 
Danby the next morning to find out his lodging^; which 
were then up two pair of stairs, in one of the little courts 
in the Strand, He was busily writing, when the treasurer 
opened the door abruptly upon him; upon which, sur¬ 
prized at 90 unexpected a visitor, Marvell told his lordihjp^ 
he believed he had mistaken his way/’ Lord Danby re¬ 
plied, “ Not now I have found Mr Marvelltelling him, 
that he came with a message from his majesty, which was 
to know, what his majesty could do to serve him P to which 
Marvell replied, with his usOhaI facetioiij;ness, that wat 
not iu his majesty's power to serve him/* Coming to a 
serious explanation, our author told the treasurer, that 
he knew full well the nature of courts, having been in 
many; and that whoever is distinguished by the favour of 
the prince, is always expected to vote in ids interest/^ 
Lord Danby told him, that his majesty, from the juit sente 
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had of his merit aloite, desired to kno whether there 
wa« any place at court he could be pleased with f To 
which Marvell replied, that he could not with honour 
accept the offer; since, if he did, he must either be un¬ 
grateful to the king in voting against him, or false to his 
country in giving into the measures of the court. The 
only favour therefore which he begged of his majesty was, 
that he would esteem iLtm as faithful a subject as any he 
bad, and more truly in his interest by refusing his oders, 
than he could have been by embracing thein.^^ Lord 
Dauby, finding no arguments would make the least im¬ 
pression, told him, that the king had ordered him lOOO/, 
which he hoped he would receive, till he could think of 
sometJiiiig farther to ask his majestyThis last offer he 
rejected with the same steadiness as the first; though, as 
Hoon as the treasurer was gone, he was forced to borruw a 
guinea of a friend. 

Marvell died in 167S, in his fifty-eighth year, not with¬ 
out the strongest suspicions of being poLsoned; for he was 
always very tenriperate, and of an healthful and strong con- 
stituiion to the last. He was interred in the church of St. 
Gileses in the t^ields; and ten years after (in 168^), the 
town of Kingston upon Hull, to testify her grateful re¬ 
membrance of his honest services to her, collected a sum 
of money to erect a monument over him, and procured an 
epitaph to be written by an able hand: but the minister 
of the parish forbid botli the iuscripiioii and monument to 
be placed in that church. Wood tells us, that Marvell in 
bis conversation was very modest, and of few words; and 
Cooke, the writer of his life, observes, that he was very 
reserved among those he did not well know, but a most 
delightful and improving companion among hU friends*. 
After his death were published, “ Miscellaneous Poems,” 
in 1681, folio, with this advertisement to the reader pre- 
fixed; 

“ These ore to certify every ingenious reader, that all 
these poems, as also the other things in this book con¬ 
tained, are printed according to the exact copies of my 

* As tTen trivial jiiiecdalfi of luch oyed^ brown-hiiml. He stme 

a men em vortlt [iri'iMvingi we eliaU which Wood tnyi) hii con^ei»tiun, 
subjoin tbe filloring, tehen fwm n very niodeitt nnd of very few words. 
drianuicTi|>t of Mr, Jotin Aubreyp who He wat wool to any, (bit he woold iKd 
pciSOnally knft* him : ** He waa of n drink biffh or freely with iwy fine witli 
middling itatore, pieliy strong set, whom be wonld not trust hli life/' 
TouDdlib^lscod, rry-checked, liuel. 
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late clear husband, under his own band^writing^ being 
found since his death among his other papers, Wttuesa 
my hand, this 13th day of October, 1680. 

Mary Marvell.** 

But Cooke says, that “these were published witli no other 
but a mercenary view, and indeed not at all to the honour 
of the deceased, by a woman with whom he lodged, who 
hoped by this stratagem to share in what he Left behind 
him: for that he was never married*’* This gentleman 
gave an edition, corrected from the faults of former edi* 
tions, of “ The works of Andrew Marvell, esq.’’ Loud. 1726^ 
in 2 vols. L2mo; in which, however, arc contained only 
his poems and letters, and not any of the prose pieces 
above-mentioned. Cooke prefixed ajso the life of Mar veil, 
which has been principahy used in drawing up this ac¬ 
count of him. A more complete editiou of all hU works 
was published by captain Thompson, in 1776, 3 vo!s. 4toi 
but some pieces are here attributed to him which were 
written by other authors. Marvell is now little read, but 
there are many descriptive touches in his poems of great 
beauty and delicacy. In hb controversial works he was 
unquestionably the greatest master of ridicule in hU time : 
it is otdy to he regretted, for his fame, that hU subjects 
were temporary.^ 

MARVILLE, ViGXEuu See ARGONNE. 
MARULLUS (Michael Tarchaniota), one of those 
learned Greeks who retired into Italy after the Turks had 
taken Constantinople, where he was born. It is said tliat 
it was not his zeal for the ChrUtian religion, hut the fear 
of slavery, which made him abandon his country; but if, 
according to Tiraboschi, be was brought into Italy in Ills 
infancy, this insinuation may be spared. He studied Greek 
and Latin at Venice, and philosophy at Padua; but for a 
subsistence was obliged to embrace the profession of arms, 
and served in the troop of horse under Nicholas Rhalla, 
a Spartan general. He joined the two professions of let¬ 
ters and arms, and would be no Jess a poet than a soldier: 
and, as be suspected that it would not be thought any ex¬ 
traordinary thing ill him to he able to write Greek verites^ 
he applied himself diligently to the study of Latin poetry, 
and acquired a good deal of reputation by his success in 

t Lila ty Coolte.^BiOSi Brit,—QnarnU of Autlion, t very aatcr- 
Uinipf Chjptar, 
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tL His L^tU\ poems consist of four boobs of epi;rrnm?, and 
many of hymnsj which ware published at tlorence in 
4to. He had begun a poem on the education of a 
princcj which he did not finUh: as Enuch of ic^ bov\ever, 
as was found among his papers was published along with 
faia epigrams and hymns; and this whole collection has 
passed through several editions. He appears to have had 
a poetical mistress, whom he frequently courts under the 
name of Nersa; but he married Alexandra 8cala, a Flo¬ 
rentine fady of high accomplishments^ and had PoVitian for 
his rival, which may account for the contempt with which 
Politian speaks of his poetry* The critics are divided about 
his poems, some praising them highly, while others, as 
the two Sealigers, find great fault with them, Erasmus 
says, in hi» **■ Ciceroniatius,^’ that the poems of Marullus 
would have been tolerable, if they had savoured less of 
Paganism : Martilii pauca legi, tolcrabtlia. si minus ha* 
berent paganitatis/* He created himself many enemies, 
by censuring too freely the ancient Latin authors, for 
which he was equally freely censured by Floridus Sabinus 
and Politian* The learned men of that time usually rose 
to fame by translation ; but this he despised, either as too 
mean or too hazardous a task, Varilias, in bis ** Anec¬ 
dotes of Florence,^’ asserts, that Lorenzo de Medici con¬ 
jured Marullus, by letters still extant, to translate Plu^ 
tarch*s moral works; but that Marullus Jiad such an aver¬ 
sion to that kind of drudgery, which obliged him, as he 
said, to become h slave to the sentiments of another, tliat 
it was impossible for him to get to the end of the first 
page. He lost his life in 1499, or 3 500, as he was at¬ 
tempting to pass the river Cmcina, which runs by Vola- 
terra, in 'ruscany* Perceiving that his horse had plunged 
with his fore feet tn such a manner that he could not dis- 
engage them again, he fell into a passion, and gave him 
the spur: but both his horse and himself fell; and, as bis 
leg was engaged under the horse’s belly, there needed but 
Jitile water to stifle hicn« Pierius Valerianus, who relates 
these circumstances, observes, that this poet blasphemed 
terribly just before his death, and immediately upon his 
fall discharged a thousand reproaches and curses against 
heaven. His impiety seems unquestionable; and it is im¬ 
puted to this turn of mind, that he so much admired Lu¬ 
cretius. He gave 4 new edition of hU poem, which ia 
censured in ‘^Joseph Scaliger^s notes upon Catullus i*’ and 
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he endeavoured to imitate biiii« He nned to say^ that 
** the rest of the poeta were only to be read, but that Vir^ 
gi) and Lucretius were to be got by heart.*' Hody^ how¬ 
ever, has collected a great many honourable testimoniet 
to bis merit, from the writings of able and learned critics 
at or near bis time, while be bas been equally under^ 
valued by more modern writers,* 

MAIIY, queen of England, and eldest daughter of 
Henry VIIL by his first wife, Catharine of Arragoti, was 
born at Greenwich in Kent, Feb. IS, 1317, Her mother 
was VL^ry careful of her education, and provided iter with 
tutors to teach her what was fitting. Her first preceptor 
was tile famous Linacer, who drew up for Irer use The 
rudiments of Gram mar,” and afterwards, ** De emendaia 
Gtructura Latini sermouis librt sex.” Linacer dying when 
she was but six years old, LuJovicus Vives, a very learned 
man of Valciicia in Spain, became her next tutors and 
composed for her, “ De ratieme studii puerilis.” Under 
the direction of these excellent men, she became so great 
a mistre^is of Latin, ciiat Erasmus cuminends her for her 
epistles iti tliac language. 

Towards the end of her father's reign, at the earnest so¬ 
licitation of tjueen CHlharine Parr, she undertook to trans*p 
late Erasnntii's “ Paraphrase on the gospel of iit. John 
but being cast into sickness, as Udall relates, partly by 
overmuch study in this work, after she had made some 
progress therein, she left the rest to be done by Dr. Mallet, 
her chaplain. This translation is printed in the first vo¬ 
lume of “ Erasmuses Paraphrase upon the New Testament,” 
London, 1343, folio; and before it is a Preface, written 
by Ud»lJ, the cek-hrated master of Etnn-school, and ad¬ 
dressed to the queen dowager. I'his Preface contains some 
remarks illustrative of the history of the times. Among 
other things, Udail lakes occasion in it to observe to her 
majesty, ** the great number of noble women at that time 
in EngEand, not only given to the study of human sciencei 
and strange tongues, but also so thoroughly expert in the 
Holy Scriptures, that they were able to compare with the 
best writers, ss well in enditing and penntiig of gnilly and 
fruitful treatises, lo the instruction and edifying of realm* 
in the knowledge of God, as aUo in translating good buok^ 

' HnJj 4e Grr ci^Hlnstfibu*.—15ulliTC,i Aci Jfmi': ilei Scinen, 
—Niferuii, \o|. XLX^GiCfsiri'tUf PH>lLtbiL 
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out of Latin or Greek into EngIbJi, far the use and cam- 
modify of such as are rude and ignoratit of the said tongues^ 
It was he satd| ** no news iii England^ to see young 

damsels in noble houses^ and in the courts of princes, in-^ 
stead of cards, and other instruments of idle trifling, lo 
have continually in their hands either Psalms, Homilies, 
and other devout meditations, or else PauPs epistles, or 
some book of Holy Scripture matters, and as familiarly 
both to read or reason thereof in Greek, Latin, French, or 
Italian, os in English* It was now a common thing to see 
young virgins so trained in the study of good letters, that 
they willingly set all other vain pastimes at nought for 
learning's sake. It was now no news at all, to see queens 
and ladies of most higli estate and progeny, insxtad of 
courtly dalliance, to embrace virtuous estcrcises of reading 
and writing, and with most earnest study, both early and 
late, to apply themselves to the acquiring of knowledge, 
as well in all other liberal arts and disciplines, as also most 
especially of God and his Itoly word. And in this behalf,'^ 
says he, like as to your liighntMs, as well for composing 
and setting forth many godly Psaims, and divers other 
contemplative meditations, as also for causing these para¬ 
phrases to be translated into our vulgar tongue, England 
can never be able to render thanks sufficient; so may it 
never be able, as her deserts require, enough to praise 
and magnify the most iioble^ the most virtuous, the most 
witty, and the most studious lady Mary's grace, for takiug 
such pain and travail in translating this paraphrase of Eras¬ 
mus upon the gospel of St* John*—What could be a more 
plain declaration of her most constant purpose to promote 
GodV \vor<l, and the free grace of his gospel &c, 
Udall, bow^ever, w'ss injitaken \ as she never enlerteined 
any such purpose; for, soon after her accession to the 
throne, a proclamation was issued for calling in and sup¬ 
pressing this very book, and all others that had the least 
tendency towards furthering the Heformation* And lyal- 
pole is of opinion, that the sickness which came upon her 
while she was translating St. John, was all affected; **for,*^ 
Says lie, “she would not so easily have been cast into 
sickness, bad she been employed on the Legends of St/ 
Teresa, or Sr. Caiharine of SienniL** 

King Edward her brother dying the 6th of July, 1553, ' 
ahe was proclaimed queen the same month, and ctowneu 
in October, hy Stephen Gardiner, bishop t)f Winchesi&r* 
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in July 175*, she was married to Philip prince of Spain, 
eldest son of the emperor Clmrles the Fifth; and now 
began that persecution against the Protestants, foir which 
her reign is so justly in famous^ Until.her marriage with 

that tyrant, she appears to have been utcrciful and humane, 
for Hollnshed tells us, that when she appointed sir Bichard 
Morgan chief justice of the Coniinon Fleas, she told him, 
that notwidia tan ding the oid which did not admit 

any witness to speak, or any otlier matter to be heard, 
(her majesty being party,) her pleasure was, that whatso¬ 
ever could be brought in favour of the subject should be 
admitted to be heard; and moreover, that the justices 
should not persuade themselves to put in judgment other¬ 
wise for her highness than, for her subject/' Hence aome 
have carried their good opinion of her so far, as to sup¬ 
pose that most of those barbarities were transacted by her 
bishops, without her knowledge or privity ; but as this was 
impossible, it would be a better defettcc, if she must be 
defended, to plead that a strict adherence to a false reli¬ 
gion, and a conscientious observance of its pernicious and 
cruel dictates, overrulc<l and got the better of that gooiU 
ness of temper, which was natural to her. Yet neither 
this can be reasonably admitted when we consider her un¬ 
kind and inhuman treatment of her sUter, the lady Elizas* 
both ; her admitting a council for the taking up and burn¬ 
ing of her father's body; her most ungrateful and perJideous 
breach of promise with the Su0blk men; her ungenerous 
and barbarous treatment of judge Hales, who had strenu¬ 
ously defended her right of succeaslou to the crown ; and 
of archbishop Cranmer, who in reality had saved her life. 
These actions were entirely her own; her treatment of 
Cranmer becomes aggravated by the obligations she had 
been under to him. Burnet says, “ that her €rm adherence 
to her mother's cause and interest, and her backwardness in 
ttibEnitting to the king her father, were thought crimes of 
such a nature by his majesty, that he came to a resolution 
to put her openly to death; and that, when all others were 
unwilling to run any risk in saving her, Cranmer alone 
ventured upon it. In hia gentle way he told the king, 
That she was young and indiscreet, and therefore it was 
no wonder if she obstinately adhered to that which her 
mother and all about her bad been infusing into her for 
many jears; but that it would appear strange, if he should 
for this cause so far forget the father, as to proceed to 
Yqu XXI. D D 
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extremiu£fi with own chil^; cbatj If she wei'e separate# 
from her mother and her people, in a iiule time the^ 
mi^bt bo ground gained on her; but that to take away her 
life, wotild raise horror through all Europe against him 
by which means he preaerved her. Queen Catharine, 
hearing of the king's bloody iiiteniion, wrote a long letter 
to her daughter, iu wUicli she encouraged her to sufTet 
cheerfully, to trust to God, and keep her heart cleaii. 
She charged her in all things to obey the klng^s commands, 
except in the matters of religion. She sent her two Latia 
books; the one, ** De vita ChrUti, with the Declaration of 
the Gospels the other, ** 8u Jerome's Episles to Paula 
and Eustochiuni ” This letter of Catharine may be seen 
in the Appendix to Burnet's second volume of the ** His- 
lory of the Hefurraaiion,” She fell a sacrifice, however, at 
last to disappointed expectations, both of a public ,and 
domestic kind, and especially the absence and unkindness 
of Philip; which are supposed, by deeply afTectiug her 
spirits, to have brought on that fever of which she died, 
Nov, 7, 155^ after a reign of hve years, four motitha, 
and eleven days. It is not necessary," says Hutne, 
^*to employ many words in drawing the character of this 
princess. She possessed few qualities either estimable 
or amiable, and her person was as little engaging, as her 
behaviour and address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, 
cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny; every circumstance 
of her character took a tincture from her bad Lemper and 
narrow underhtatiding. And amidst tliat complication of 
vices, which entered into her composition, we shall scarcely 
find any virtue but sincerity; a quality which she seems 
to have maintained tliroughout her whole life; except 
iu the beginning of her reign, when the necessity of 
her affairs obliged her to make some promises to the 
Protestants which she certainly never intended to per- 
forni« But in these cases a weak bigoted vroman, under 
government of priests, easily finds casuistry suIBcient 
to justify to herself the violation of a promise. She appears 
also, as well as her father, to have been susceptible of 
some attuchments of frieudship; and even without the ca¬ 
price and inconstancy which were so remarkable iti the 
conduct of that monarch. To which we may add, that ift 
many circumstances of her life she gave indications of re* 
solution and vigour of miud, a quality which seema to have 
been inhei'cnt ill her famUy." ’ 

Thm are some of her vv;r^ngq still extant^ Sttype 
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preaeired three prayers or meditadons of her cotnpoaition : 
the first, ** Agaiiist the assaults of vicetlie second, “ A 
Meditation touching adversitythe third, '* A prayer 
to be read at the hour cf death." In Fox’s " Acts 


and Monuments" are printed eight of her letters to ktng^ 
Edivard and the Lords of the council, on her non conformity, 
and on the imprisonment of herohapUin Dr. Mullet, la 
the “ $ylJoge epibtolarnm," are several more of her letters, 
extremely curious; one on the subject of her delicacy in 
never having written but to three men; one of affection 
for her sister j one after the death of Anne Boleyn ; and 
one very remarkable of Cromwell to her. In Hayiies^a 
State papers," are two in Spanish, to the emperor Charlea 
the Fifth. There is also a French letter, printed by Stiype 
from the ** Cotton library," in answer to a haughty man¬ 
date frotn Philip, when be had a mind to marry the lady 
Elizabeth to the duke of Savoy, against the queen and 
princess’s inclination i it is written in a most abject manner, 
and a wretched style. Bishop Tanner ascribes to her A 
History of her own life and death," and Ao Account of 
Martyrs in her reign," dated 1682 ^ bat this is manifestly 
an error. * 


■ MARY, queen of Scots, celebrated for her beauty. Her 
wit, her learning, and her mis fortunes, was born Dec* 8, 
1542, and was the daugliter and sole heiress of James the 
Fifth king of iiicots, by Mary of Lorrain, his second queen, 
and dowager of L.ougueville» She was not eight days old 
when her father died; and therefore, after great animosi¬ 
ties among the nobility, it was agreed, that the earl of 
Arran, as being by proximity of blood the next Lieir to the 
crown in legitimate descent, and the first peer of Scotland,' 
should be made governor of the kingdom, and guardian of 
the queen: who remained, in the mean time, with her 


mother, in the royal palace of Linlithgow. Urgent appli¬ 
cation being made by Henry Vlll. in the behalf of hia son 
Edward, for this princess in her childhood, it was at Ipjt 
agreed between the chief peers of both kingdoms, that she 
ahould be given in marriage to that prince; but this was 
wRerwards refused by her governor. She was, according 
t6 the custom of the day taught the Latin, French, Spanish, 
atid Italian tongues i in which ^he afterwards arrived at so 


. r Hfiitie, tnA Smolletni of Eui^land, but etpecklif the 

olciiatUctI ffistontnft JJaineij Sbrype.—Kvjal 
auUKUTB, Farh’s edition* 
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great perfection, that few were found equal to her in any 
of them, and none ^nperior In them alL 

The (jueen-mother being inclined to the intereit of 
France, the young queen, by her care, was conveyed 
thither when but about six years old. After staying a 
few days with the king and queen at court, she was sent 
to a monastery, where the daughters of the chief nobility 
of the kingdom were educated- Here she spent her time 
in all the oHsces and duties of a monastic life; being cron-^ 
slant in her devotions, and very observant of the discipline. 
She employed much of her study in learning languages $ 
and she acquired so consummate a skill in Latin, that she 
spoke an oration of her own composing in that language, 
in til e great guard-room at the Louvre, before the royal 
fhmily and nobility of France. She was naturally inclined to 
poetry, and made so great a progress in the art, as to be a 
writer herself Her comfmbitions were much esteemed by 
Ronsard, who was himself at that time accounted an excel¬ 
lent poet She had a good taste for music, and played 
well upon several instruments; was a fine dancer, and sat 
a horse gracefullyi But these last accomplishments she 
pursued rather out of necessity than choice; and, when 
she most followed her own inclinations, was employed 
among her women in needle-work# 

All these accomplishments, added to a fine person, ren* 
dered her so amiable to lienry IL of France and bis queen, 
ns to make them desirous of marrying her to the dauphin, 
which was accord I ngty arrangeU i and the nuptials were 
solemnised tlie 20th of April, 1553. But this happy mar¬ 
riage, for inch it seems to have been, lasted only a little 
while; as Francis IL as he then was, died Dec. 5, i560« 
His disconsolate queen, being left wiihout is^ue^ returned 
soon after to Scotland ; where she had not been long, be¬ 
fore Charles archduke of Austria was proposed to her as an 
husband, by the cardinal of Lorrain. But queen Elizabeth 
interposed, and desired she would not marry with any 
foreign prince, but make choice of an husband out "of her 
own nobility. She recommended to her either the ^rl tH 
Leicester, or the lord Damly; giving her to onder^taiid^ 
that her succession to the crown of England would be 
precarious, if she did not comply. Being thus overtiwetf 
by Elizabeth, and not a little pleased with lord Danilj^, 
yUva waa ^ extremely handsome, she consented to'toatfy 
him; and creatitig him earl of Rosa and duke of Hothesky^' 
July 28, 1565, he^woi the same day proclaimed khng' at 
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Edinburgh^ and married to tbe queen the day af^r* By 
this husband she had one son, born at £dinburgh, June Id, 
1566, who waa aftarwanU James the Sixth of Scotland, 
and the First of England, Queen Elizabeth congratulated 
her upon this occasion; though, as Camden sayi, she in¬ 
wardly grieved at being prevented by her rival in the 
honour of being a mother. She openly favoured her title 
to the succession; and the prince was commended to her 
majesty’s protection. 

In Feb. 1567, the new king of Scotland was murdered 
in a very barbarous manner, by the contrivance of the earl 
of Murray, who was the queen’s illegitimate brother; and, 
in May following she was married to John Hepburn, earl 
of Bothwell, a man of an ambitious temper and dissolute 
manners, and who in reality had been lord Darnly’s mur* 
derer. From this time a series of infelicities attended her 
to the end of her llfe^ The difTerent views and interests of 
the nobility, clergy, and gentry, in regard to religious 
and political affairs, had so broken the peace of the king¬ 
dom, that all things appeared in the greatest disorder and 
confusion. The enrl of Botbwell was forced to dy into 
Denmark to save liis life ; the queen was seized, carried 
prisoner to Lochleven, and was treated on the road with 
such acorn and contempt, &s her own personal dignity 
might, one would think, have prevented. She was con¬ 
veyed to the provost’s lodgings, and cximmitted to the 
care of Murray’s mother; who, ** having been James 
the Fifth’s concubine, insulted much,” says Camden, ** over 
the unfortunute and afflicted queen, boasting that she waa 
the lawful wife of James the Fifth, and that her son Murray 
was his lawful issue.” What aggravated Mary’s misfor* 
tunes was, that she was believed to have been the cause of 
lord Darnly’s death, in order to revenge tfie loss of David 
Rizzio, an Itulian musician, suppe^d her gallant, Md 
whom lord Darnly had killed on that account. Be this as 
jt. ^wilt, when queen Elizabeth beard of thU treatment of 
the queen of Scots, she seemed tired with indignation at 
it^ luid sent sir Nicholas Throgmorton into Scotland, to 
expostulate with the conspirators, and to consult by what 
pieans she might be restored to her liberty. But Elizabeth, 
u we have noticed in her article, was by no means in 
earnest; she was not the friend to the queen of Scots which 
ihe pretended to be ; and, if not in some measure the con- 
trWer of these troubles, there is great reason to think that 
efae secretly rejoiced at them* When queen Elizabeth wad 
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crowned, the queen of Scots had assumed the arms and 
tide of the kingdom of England, an indignity Elizabeth 
could never forget, as not thinking berscir quite safe white 
Mary harboured such pretensions. 

Having been detained a prisoner at Lochleven eleven 
tnonth^, and forced to comply with many demands which 
she conceived to be highly detrimental to her honour and 
interest, she escaped thence on May 2, 1568, to Hamilton- 
castle. Here, in an assembly of many of the nobility, a 
declaration was drawn up, stating that the grants extorted 
from her majesty in prison, among which was a resignation 
of the crown, were actually void from the beginning: upon 
which such nuinbersof people came in to her assistance, that, 
within two or three days, she acquired an army of at least 
6000*. On the other side, Murray, with great expedition, 
made preparation to attack the queen's forces before they 
became too formidable; and, when they joined battle^ her 
majesty's army consisting of raw soldiers, was soon de* 
fcated, and she obliged to save herself by flight, travelling 
in one day sixty miles, to the house of Maxwell lord 
Herris* Thence she dispatched a messenger to queen Eli- 
j^abeth with a diamond, which she bad formerly received, 
from her, aa a pledge of mutual amity; signifying, that 
she would come into England, and beg her assistance, if 
her rebellious subjects continued to persecute her any 
further. Elizabeih returned her a very kind answer, with 
large but not very sincere promises of doing her the most 
friendly oiRccs. Before the messenger came back, she, 
rejecting the advice of her friends, found means to convey 
herself into England, landing. May 17, at Workington, in 
Cumberland; and on the same day wrote letters in Erencli, 
'with her own hand, to queen Elizabeth, in which she gave 
her a long detail of her misfortuiieB, desiring her protect 
lion and aid against her rebellious subjects, Elizabeth 
affected to comfort her; promised to protect her according 
to the equity of her cause; and, under pretence of greater 
security, commanded that sbeshoukl be carried to Carlisle.. 
The unfortunate queen of Scots began now to perceive her 
own error, in not following the advice of her friends. Eng- 
land', instead of being a sanctuary, was perhaps the' worst 
place she could have visited : for, being denied access to 
queen Elizabeth from the first, and tossed from oue prison 
to another for the space of about eighteen years, ih which 
she - had often struggled for liberty, she was st length 
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brought to trlaT, condemned^ and beheaded, for being 
concerned In a conspiracy against the life of queen Klrza- 
beth. She profe^ised to die for the Romisb religion^ ancl 
has since been cnnsidored as a saint by that cUurchi She 
was executed within the castle of Fothcriugay, on 
Sf 1^87, and interred, some time after, in the catbcflraL 
of Peterborough I but her remains were taken up after-' 
wards by her son, and removed to a vault in Henry the 
VHth’s chapei in West minster-abbey, where a most mag- 
niheent monun^ent was erected to her memory. 

Authors have always dilfered, and do sttll differ, in the 
judgments they pass upon the character of this queen ; and 
ijoiwithstanding the mass of evidence produced within the 
last half century by Hume, Robertson, Stuart, Whitaker, 
and others, a new discnsisioii has been excited by IVlr. 
Laing's History of Scotland, which perpetuates the original 
differences of opinion as to lier real character. Connected 
likewise as her'character is with tiiat of the church esta^ 
blishment in Scotland, she has acquired a new race of 
defenders in the episcopal clergy of that country, who 
will not tamely suffer histoncai animosities to abate. If 
we might, during the raging of this war, presume to oA'er 
an opinion, it would be that the prominent features of 
her character, and the great events of iier life, cannot be 
defended, although lunny ]>aiiiating circumstances may 
reasonably be advanced. 

But however writers may differ about her moral conduct, 
they agree more cordially as to the variety of licr accom¬ 
plishments. tihe wrote poems on various occasions, in the 
Latin, Italian, French, and Scotch languages; Hoyal 
advice to her son,*^ in two bookij, the consolation of her 
long imprisonment. A great number of her original letters 
are preserved iu the king of Fraiice^s library, in the Royal, 
Cottonian, and Ashmolean libraries*. We have in print, 
eleven to earl Bothwdl, translated from the French by 
£dwavd Simmonds, of Cbrist-church, Oxford, and printed 
at W-estminster in 1726« There are ten more, with her 
answers to the articles against lier, iu ** Hayneses State-^ 

* Muy ctirlodi jjUpcit relf tivF to her history in An unfAVOurAhla 
Mafj are to be met wilh in tlie iibrniy wjihout cODtulllng; them. Htimfp tm 
tj the Scoti^ Dollflge at Paris. The being told ihis, lonked^ aver some kt, 
Jaai itmft that. David Home w>IJH that Uh abirh Uia principal put [mo hit 
0|tj, Ibt learned prin'':p4l oF Uk Obi- and, though fitr. niuoh UMt| to 

leg^ tbeaed them to hiiPi, and arked Ibc mcLling moorj^ burrt into tears, 
him, why b« had prateaded io vrite JSewarU’s AtK^doles. 
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Papers;'* six more iti ** Anderson's CoUtioiionB;'* another 
in the ‘^Appendix” ta her life by Dr. Jebb; and some 
otiiers dispersed among the works of Pina V, Buchanani 
Caiiideni Udall^ and Sanderson.' 

MART, queen of Ktigland, and wife of Williain HR 
%vitb whom she reigned jointly, was born at the royal palaoe 
of St. James's, Westintiister^ the 3uth of April, 16^2. She 
was the daughter of James the Second, by a daughter of 
lord Clarendon, whom that prince married secretly, during 
tlie exile of the royal family. She proved a lady of most 
uncommon qualities; she had beauty, wit, good-nature, 
virtue, a^nd piety, all in an eminent degree; and she shone 
superior to all about her, as well at the ball and the masque, 
as in the presence and the drawing-room. When she was 
fifeeen, William prince of Orange, and afterwards king of 
liingland, made his addresses to her tn person, and married 
her. Many 6ui>pose that the prince was so sagacious as to 
foresee all which afterwards came to pass; as that Charles 
IL wouldi leave no children ; that the duke of York, when 
he came to the throne, would, through his bigoted attach¬ 
ment to popery, be unable to keep possession of it; and 
that himself, having married the eldest daughter of Eng¬ 
land, would naturally be recurred to, as its preserver and 
deliverer in such a time of danger. If he had really any 
moiives of policy, he had art enough to conceal them; 
for, having communicated his intentions to sir William 
Temple, then ambassador at the Hague, ha frankly ex* 
pressed liis whole sentiments of marriage in the following 
terms; uanicly, that the greatest things be considered 
were the person and disposition of the young lady; for, 
though it would not pass ju the world for a prince to seem 
tioncerned in those particulars, yet for himself without af- 
fectatioLi he declared that he was eo, and in such a degree, 
that no circumstances of fortune or interest could engage 
him, without those of the person, especially those of hn* 
incur or disposition ; that he might, perhaps, be not very 
easy for a wife to live with ; he was sure he should not be 
so to such wives as were generally in the courts of this sge^ 
that if he should meet with one to give Itim trouble at 
home, it was what he should not be able to hear, who wa^ 
likely to have enough abroad in th^ course of his life ; and 

■ 7 
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that, after ihe manner he wav re&olred to lire irith a wife^ 
wtiicb ftUoutd be the beat he could, he i^ould have one that 
he thought likely to Live well frith him, which he thought 
chiedy depended upon their dispoaition and education,” 
They were married at St*Jaioe»’s, Nov. 4, 1677; and, 
after receiving the proper congratulations from those who 
were concern ad to pay them, embarked for Holland about 
' » fortnight after, and made their entrance into the Hagu« 
with the utmost pomp and magnificence. Here she lived 
with her consort, practising every virtue and ever^ duty ; 
till, upon a solemn invitation from the states of Kngland, 
she followed him thither, and arrived at Whitehall, Feb, 
12, i6S9f The prince of Orange had arrived Nov. 5 pre¬ 
ceding ; and the occasion of their coming was to deliver 
the kingdom from that papery and slavery which were just 
ready to oppress it, li^iog James abdicated tiie crown ; 
and it was put on their heads, as next heirs^ April L1, 16S9, 
They reigned jointly till Dec, aB, 1694, when the queen 
died of the small^pOK at her palace of Kensington, It 
would lead loan excursion of ton much extent, to describe 
the many virtues and excellences of this amiable princess ; 
a picture of her, however, may be seen in Burnet's Essay- 
on her memory, printed in 1695, which contains a de^ 
lineation of every female virtue, arid of every female grace,. 
He represents her saying, that she looked upon idleness as 
the great corrupter of human nature, and as believing, 
that if the inind had no employment given it, it would 
create some of tlie worst to itself; and she thoujrht that 
any thing which might amuse and divert, witliout leaving 
a dreg and impression behind it, ought to hil up thosa 
vacant hours that were not claimed by devotion or bu* 
sitiess* When her eyes, adds the bishop, were endangered 
by reading too much, she found out the amusement of 
work i and in all those hours that were not given to better 
employments, she wrought with her own bands, and that 
sometimes with so constant a diligence, as if she bad been 
to earn her bread by it It is said by another writer, that 
when reHeclions were once made before queen Mary of 
the sharpness of some historians wiio had left heavy im-^ 
putations on the memory of certain princes, she answered, 
“ that if these princes were truly such as the historiaDs 
represented them, they had well deserved that treatment; 
and others who tread their steps might look for the same i 
for truth ^quld be told at 
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. This excellent pHneess was so composed upon lier deaths 
bed, that when arcltbbhop TiLloUnn, who assisted her in 
her momeats, stopped, with tears in his eyes, on 
coming to the commendatory prayer in the office for the 
sick, she said to him, ** My lord, why do you not go on } 
1 am itot afraid to die.’* 

King William has heen supposed not to have been a 
very kind hLishatid to his consort. He was, however, much 
affected by her death, and said she had never once given 
him any reason to be displeased with her during the course 
of their marriage. After bis demise a locket, containing 
some hair of queen Mary, was found hanging near his 
heart. ^ 

MASACCIO, or TOMASO DA SAN GIOVANNI^ 
an eminent artist, was born at St. Giovanni di Valdarno, 
in L40i, and was the disciple of Masolino da Panicale; but 
be proved as much superior to liis muster, as his master 
was superior to all his contemporaries : and b accounted 
the principal artist of the second or middle age of modern 
painting, from its revival under Cimabue. His genius was 
very extensive, his iiivcntron rrady, and his manner of 
design hud unusual truth and elegance. He considered 
painting as the art of representing nature with truth, by 
tbe aid of design and colouring : and therefore he made 
nature his most constant study, till he excelled in a perfect 
ituitatioti of He is accounted the first who, from }\i^ 
dicious observations, removed the difficulties that impeded 
tlie study and the knowledge of the art, by setting the 
artists ail example in hb own works, of that beauty which 
arises from a proper and agreeable choice of attitudes and 
motiems, and likewise from such a spirit, boldness, and 
relief, as appears truly just and natural* He was the first 
among the painters who studied to give the draperies of 
his figures more dignity, by omitting tbe multitude of small 
IdUU, so custuniarily practised by the preceding artists, 
and by dej^igriing tliem with greater breadth and fulness. 
He was also the first who endeavoured to adapt the colour 
of his draperies to the tint of his carnations, so as to make 
the one harmonize with the other* He was uncommonly 
skilled ill perspective, which he had learned from P. 
nellcschi. Hia works procured him universal approbation; 

h 
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but tbe x^ery same merit whVch promoted bis fame, e:ccited 
envy i and be died, to the re^jret of every lover of the art,^ 
not without stroir}r i^iiKpidons of having been poisoned. 
Most writers ai^rce that tins event happened in 144-3, but 
Sandrart fi^^es his death in I44n. fiiaelt says, “ Masaccio 
w^as a genius, and the head of an epoch in tbe art. He 
may be cotisidered as tlie precursor of Raphael, who imi- 
fated his principles, and sometimes transcribed Uh hgures. 
He had seen what could be seen of the antique, at bii time 
at Rome: but his most perfect work are the frescoes of S* 
Pietro at Carmine at Florence; where vigour of concep¬ 
tion, truth and vivacity of eiipression, correctness of de¬ 
sign, and breadth of manner, are supported by truth and 
surprising harmony of colour*** ^ 

MASUARDI (Ai/OUSTIN), a diaiinguislied person in the 
republic of letters, was born at Sarzana, in the state of 
Genoa, in 1591* He spent the early partofliis life nniong 
the Jesuits, and afterwards became cbainberlaiti to pope 
Urban VllF H e was naturally so eloquent, that tins same 
pope, merely to exercise bis talantj fotinUcd a ]>rofcssur- 
ship of rhetoric for him, in the college de la 8upienza, in 
1^28f and settled upon him for life a pension of SOD 
crowns* Alascardi filled the chair with great reputation; 
but his love of letters made him neglect the ruanageiiient 
of his aflairs, and bew^as always poor, and always in debt* 
He is described in “ Erytbrujl Pinacoibeciij'*as itever being 
able to supply his own wants, but by borrowing from others, 
and removing from place to place, without a hxed habi¬ 
tation, He wrote a great many compositions in verse ancT 
prose, tke principal of which is eittiilcd, “ Dell' arte 
instorica,” Of this he printed so large an edition at his 
own expence, that he would have been u considerable loser 
by it, if a great number of copies bad not been sold at Paris 
by the iafliit^nce of cardinal Mazarine. He bad some literary 
contei^ts with several aulhors, lit hU “ History of the Uoti- 
spiracy of the Compte de Fiesco** he has very frequently 
attacked tbe religion of Hubert Folietta; and in his other 
books he used some writers in the same way, ivliicli occa¬ 
sioned him to be attacked in hia turn* The objections which 
were made to him, logetber with his answers, were addeil 
to the second editiop of the history just mentioned* He 
died at Sarzana, in 1640, In hb forty^ninth year** 

I fiUclnj^tan,—¥EcyimU1c*f'UTorkt.—Cyclupndia* an dA^omtrarticle, 
— aiillart’ii AcaHcmi*' iIm Science 
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MASCARON (Julius), nii emitient freijcU preacher, 
the son of a celebrated advocate to the parliatneiit of Aix, 
vras horn, )£34, at Mar&eilles, He entered early among the 
priests of the oratory, was employed at the age of twenty- 
two to teach rhetoric at Mans, and preached afterwards 
with such applause at f^autnur and Paris, that the court 
engaged him for Advent 1666, and Lent 1667. Mascaron 
was so much admired there, chat his sermons were said to 
he formed for a court; and when some envious persons 
would have made a crime of the freedom with which be 
announced the truths of Christianity to the king, Louii 
XIV. defended him, saying, ** He has done his duty, it 
remains for us to do oar's/’ P* Mascaron was appointed 
to the bishopric of Tulles, 1671, and translated to that of 
Agen in 167S. He returned to preach before the king in 
Advent 1694, and Louis XIV* was so much pleased, that 
he said to him, Your eloquence alone, neither wears out 
nor grows old/' On going back to Ageti, he founded an 
hospital, aud died in that city, December 16, 1703, aged 
sixty*ni»e. None of his compositions have been printed, 
but ** A collection of his Funeral Orations,'* among which, 
those on M.deTuienne and the chancellor Seguier, are 
jiarticularly admired. It may be proper to mention, that 
M* Mascaron having been ordained priest by M. de Lu- 
wdin, bishop of Mans, wtio declared on his death-bed, 
that he never intended to ordain any priest, the Sorbonne 
was consulted whether this prelate's ordinations were valid. 
They decided That it was sufHcient if he had the extecior 
intention to do what the church does, and that he certainly 
had it, because lie did so i therefore it was not needful to 
ordain those priests again, which this bishop had ordained/' 
But notwithstanding this decision, M* Mascaron chose to 
be ordained again; which proves, says L'Avocat, that he 
was a better preacher than casuist, and that his conscience 
wdn more scrupulous than enlightened on this point* ^ 
MASCLHiF (FAANCis),a French theotogian, was at first only 
a rector in the diocese of Amiens, but afterwards a person 
In great confidence with the bishop, and by him plactxl at 
the head of tbe seminary of that district* He was deeply 
skilled in languages, particularly the Oriental. The vir¬ 
tuous bishup de Brou made him also a canon of Amiensj 
but when that prelate died, in 1706, he w^s not equally in 
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favour with his snccessor, as they did not agree on the 
■object of Jansenism, then an object of great contention* 
He wu now removed from the seminary, and every otiicr 
public function, but consoled himself by hts studies, which 
he pursued with new ardour* He died in November, 172$, 
at the age of sixty-six* His principat works are, 1* *‘A 
Hebrew Grammar/* according to a new method, in which 
the points are discarded, printed in 171G ; improved and 
reprinted in 2 vols. 12mo, by M* de la Bletterie, in 1730, 
2. ** Ecclesiastical Conferences of the diocese of Amiens/* 
3* The Catechism of Amiens,” 4to* He left also in 
manuscript a s^’stem of philosophy and of theology, which 
would have been published, had they not been thought to 
contain some seeds of Jansenism* Masclef was uo less 
respectable by his character than by bis learning* * 

MASCKlEll (John Baptist de), a French abb^, rather 
an author by profession than by genius, was borti in 1697, 
at Caen, His works were chiefly formed upon the lahoura 
of others, either by translating them, or by working up the 
materiaU into a new form. He died at Pans in 1760, at 
the age of sixty-three. His publications vvere, 1. A 
Description of Egypt, from the Memoirs of M- AlfliUet,” 
J735, 4to. This work is fund a men tally good, and con¬ 
tains judicious remarks, and curious anecdotes, but the 
style would be improved by the retrenchment of many 
afFcctatious and other faults. S. An Idea of the ancicut 
and modern Guvernment of Egypt/’ 1745, 12[na; a work 
of less research than the foregoing. 3. A trauslatioti of^ 
Ca:sar*fl Commentaries/’ 1755, 12mo. 4, “ Christian Re¬ 

flections on the great truths of Faith/* 1757, 12mQ. S* 
ff jstory of the last Itevolution in the East Indiesa 
work that is curious, but not quite exact 6. Lommins*! 
Table of Diseases,** 1760, 12mo. He was concented also 
in the great work on religious ceremonies, published by 
Picart, and in the translation of de Tbou’a History* 7. A 
translation of the Epigrams of Martial, 2 voU, i2mo. He 
published besides, editions of several ivorks:—as, of the 
Memoirs of the marquis de Fuuquieres; of Peli^ou’s His* 
tory of LouU XEV* and some papers of de Maillet, uuder 
the name of Telliamed, which ia de Maillet reversed. He 
geneially published through necessity, and the subjechi 
varied according to the probability of advantage.* 


* Moneri.^DjcC, Hitt. 
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MASENIUSj or MASEN (J^mes), a Jesuit, and a writer 
of Latin poetry, was born at Dalen in the duteby ufJulien, 
in ICOG. He professed eloquence and poetry with great 
credit at Cologne; and wrote, among other things, along 
Latin poem entitled Sarcotis,*’ or Sarcotliea,” which 
Latidcr brought into new celebrity, by pretending that 
Milton had borrowed from it. It was an allegory describ¬ 
ing the fall of man, Maseniiis wrote good Latin, and good 
verses, but full of amplification and declamation. The 
tracts occasioned by Lauder’s accusatioti of Milton, were 
translated into French, and published collectively by Bar- 
bou, in 2 vols. l2ino, in 17^9. Maseniiis produced also, 
L A kind of arc of poetry^ under the tide of “Palarstra 
eloqitentiac Itgatic,” in 4 vols. ISmo. 2. Another treatise 
entitled Pahestra styli llomani.” 3. Anima Historite, 
sen vita Carol! V, et Ferdinandi/* in 4to. 4, Notes and 
additions to the Antiquitates et Atinales Trevirenslum, by 
Brower, 1670, in folio. 5, ** Epitome Arnialium Treviren- 
sium,” 1676, Svo. He died in t6S I* * 

MASH AM (lady Dam ah is), a lady distinguished by her 
piety and extraordinary accomplislinieiits, was the daughter 
of Dr, Raljjh Cudwoith, and born at Cambridge on the 
iSth of January, 165S. Her father, perceiving the bent of 
her genius took such particular cate of her education, 
that she quickly became remarkable for her uncommon 
learning and piety. She was the second wife of air Francis 
Masham, of Oates in the county of Essex, hart, by whom 
she bad an only son, the late Francis Cud worth Masham, 
esq^ one of the masters in chancery, accomptaut-generaL 
of that court, and foreign opposer in the court of exche^ 
quer, She was well skilled in arithmetic, geography, chro¬ 
nology, history, philosophy, and divinity; and owed a 
great part of her improvement to i\ie care of the famous 
Mn Locke, who lived many years in her family, and at 
length died in her house at Oates ; and whom she treated- 
with the utmost generosity and respect, She wrote “ A 
Discourse concerning the Love of God,’* published at Lon¬ 
don in 1696 ; and ** Occasional Thoughts iu reference to 
ft virtuous and Christian Life/* This amiable lady died in 
170^;, and was interred in the cathedral church pf Bath, 
where a monument is erected to her memory, with the fol¬ 
lowing inscription: ** Near this place lies Dame D^iuaris' 
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daughter of Hal ph Ctid worth, D» I>, and second 
wife of sir Francis, Masham, of Oates, in the county of 
Essex, hart, ^vho, to the softness and elegancy of her owti 
sex, added several of the noblest acconiplisliments an A 
qualities of the other. She possessed these advantages in 
a great degree unusual to either, and teropered them with 
an exactness peculiar to herself* Her learning, judg¬ 
ment, sagacity, and penetration, together with her can¬ 
dour and love of truth, were very observable to ail that 
conversed with her, or were acquainted with those small 
treatises she published in her life-iiine, though she indus¬ 
triously concealed her name. Being molber of an only 
son, she applied all her natural and acquired endowments 
to the care of his education. She was a strict observer of 
all the virtues belonging to every station of life, and only 
wanted opportunities to make those talents shine iti the 
world, which w^ere the admiration of her friends* 8he was 
born on the 18tb of January, 1GS8, and died on the 20th 
of April, 1703.^'* 

MASIUS (Anurew), or Dumas, born in 1516, at Lin- 
nich, near Brussels, was one of the most learned men of 
the sixteenth century. He was secretary to John de We^e, 
bldiop of Constance, after whose death he was sent as an 
agent to Rome.' He married at Cleves in i55S, and was 
appointed counsellor to William duke of Cleves* lie died 
in April 157J* He was a master of the ancient and oriental 
languages to such a degree, that Sebastian Munster said 
he seemed to have been brought up in ancient Home, or 
^incient Jerusalem. He produced, J. “ A Collection of 
various pieces, ancient and modern, translated from the 
Syriac,** Antwerp, 1565. 2. Sjrorum Peculium,** U71, 
folio. This is a Syriac lexicon. S. “ Grammatica Lingiiuc 
Syricffi,’* 1571, folio* 4. A Commentary on the Book of 
Joshua,** Antwerp, 1574, foUo, and also in the Critici Sa- 

vvbo published a “ Critical Dis¬ 
quisition** on this work in 1134, observes, that although 
Masius's professed design was to correct anti restore the 
Creek text, yet his latent inteLUion was merely to confirm 
the aulhority of the Septuagint. 5. Diaptitatio de Coeiia 
Domini,** Antwerp, 1575. 6. Commentaries on some chap¬ 
ters of Deuteronomy, He was in possession of the famou-'f 
Syriac MS* lyriuen in the year 606, which afterwards 
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belonged to B. Jablonskj. This manuicript is tbe c 
one thal preserves the readings of Joshua u given 
Origen. ’ 

MASKELYNE (Nevil)^ an eminent astronomer and 
mathemetieian, tbe son of Edmund Maskelyne, esq* of 
Pnrton, in Wiltshire, was born at London in 17S2, and 
educated at Westmtniter school, where be made a dis¬ 
tinguished progress in classical learning* Before he left 
school his studies appear to have been determined to astro^ 
nomy by his accidentally seeing the meznoiable solar eclipse 
of 1748, exhibited through a targe telescope in a camera 
obscura, From this period he applied himself with ardour 
to astronomy and optics, and as a necessary preparation, 
turned hU attention to geometry and algebra, the elements 
of which he learned in a few months without the help of a 
master. In n4£» he entered of Catherine ball, Cambridge^ 
but soon after removed to Trinity college, where be pur¬ 
sued his ^vDurite studies with increased success; and on 
taking his degree of B* A. in 1754, received dtstinguished 
honours from the university* He took hia degrees of A*M, 
in 1757, 5. D. in 176S, and D* D* in 1777* Being ad¬ 
mitted into holy orders he officiated forsome time as curate 
of Barnet; and in 1756 became a fellow qf his college* 

In 175A ho was caoseit a fellow of the royal society, and 
toon after became an important contributor to the Pbilo- 
•opbical Tran sac tiotii. Such was his reputation already, 
that the society appointed him to go to tbe island of St. 
Helena, to observe the transit of Venus over tbe sun^a 
disk, which was to take place June 6, 176L On this oc¬ 
casion be remained ten months on rhe island, making 
astronotnical observations and philosophical experiments; 
and although his observation of the transit of Venus was 
not completely successful, owing to tbe cloudy state of the 
weather, hia voyage afforded him an opportunity of taking 
lunar observatLens, which were now for the first time made 
with efiect. This method of finding the longitude at sea 
was long a great dctiideratuin, and plans had been made 
by many of his predecessors, but the honour was reserved 
for Dr. Maskelyne to reduce their theories to succesafal 
practice. This he was enabled to do by Hadleyquadrant 
recently invented, and aUo by professor Mayefs laaaf 
tables, for w hie it a parliamentary reward of 3000L wma 

4 Uorcri*-«Fi»pp«ti, Bitl* Betf.^Ovn ohi »upra.«-iJ3kt. OaMiMit* 
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afterwards gWen, on Dr* Maal£dyne*s report of their cor¬ 
rectness^ The results of hU other obser vat Jons and es:- 
perimefits were inserted in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the above period. Soon after his return from Sl Helena) 
he published his well*known work, entitled ** The British 
Mariners Guide)'* which contained^ among various new 
and practical illustrations and articles in nautical astro^ 
nomy, rules and examples for working the lunar observa* 
tious; but) in order to shorten and simplify these laborious 
operations, other tables and calculations were still wanted^ 
which he afterwards supplied by hb Nautical Almanack)** 
and Requisite Tables.** 

In 1763 he undertook another scientific voyage by ap¬ 
pointment of the lords of the admiralty and the board of 
longitude. He sailed for Barbadoes for the following pur^ 
poses : to find the longitude of that island by astronomical 
observations; to determine the rate of going of Mr, Har¬ 
rison’s new time-keeper; and to try Mr, Irwin's marine- 
chair, which was intended for malting steady observations 
at sea, but which did not answer. He was besides, in the 
course of his voyage, to take tnnar observations with a cu- 
rioijs new Hadley’s sextant, and to determine the lon¬ 
gitude by the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and the oc- 
euUations of fixed stars by the moon. All these objects of 
the expeditioTi he executed to the entire satisikcttoi] of hla 
employers. 

In 1764, the office of astronomer-royal becoming vacant 
by the death of Mr, Bliss, Dr. Maskelyne’s celebrity im- 
niedtately pointed hinn out as the most competent person 
to bll the suuauon, and to carry into effect the purpose for 
which the royal observatory had been established, that of 
preparing tables for finding the longitude at sea, 'Accord- 
ingly, his apporntmeut to it, which was announced in the 
London Gazette, Feb, 16, 1765, gave universal satisfac¬ 
tion, During the long period of Dr. Maskelyne's official 
services, his time may be considered as chiefly occupied 
either at the observatory, the board of longitude, or the 
royal society; and bis biography^ thereforct like that of 
most other scientific men, consists chiefly in a history of 
his Ubours. 

Soon after bis appointment he laid before the board'of 
longitude the plait of an annual publication, to be entitled 
the ** Nautical Almanac, and Astronomical £phemetis,’* 
The first volume was for 1767 ; and it has been continued, 
Vob, XXL E E 
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uttdec his direction^ up to the present time, making in the 
whole fifiy volutnes—a lasting monument of labour and 
profound teaming. It is universally allowed to be tbe 
roost useful work on practical astronomy ever published. 
In such high estimation has it been held by foreign astrO’* 
nomers, that they have generally and implicitly adopted 
ks comptuatioiis^ and acknowledged its superior accuracy. 
M. Lnlande, in giving an account of similar publicuLions, 
lays, ** Lc Nauticat Almanac de Londres est PEphumeride 
la plus parfaite qu^l y alt jamais eu.” 

In 1167 he published an auxiliary work, entitled Tables 
requisite to he used with the Nautical Ainnaiiac, in order 
to find the Latitude and Longitude at sea.” This per¬ 
formance, well known to Kennieii by the name of The 
Requisite I'ables/’ has passed ihrough several eUiiions, 
and has been successively enlarged, partieulaily by dif¬ 
ferent methods of working the lunar observations, 
Messrs, Lyons, Dunthoruc, Witcliell, Wiiles, and by J)r, 
Maskelyne him.'ielf; and it has been also improved by the 
latitudes and longitudes of places supplied hy c*ptahi Cookj 
captain I'luddart, Messrs. Bailey, Wales, and other scien- 
tiGc navigators. Some time after this he published Mayer's 
Tables, with both Latin and English explanations, to which 
he added several tracts and tables of his own, and prefixed 
to the whole A Latin preface, with the title I'abulse mQ-> 
tuum Sohset Luntc, Ike.” ft was published, like the fore¬ 
going works, by order of the commissioners of longitude ; 
aucl the various other publications issued by that board 
during his time were aUo printed under his inspection, and 
are too numerous to be here stated. 

Another important and laborious duty that devolved on 
Intn in couEequciico of his office was, to examine the pre¬ 
tensions of the various candidates who claimed the parlia¬ 
mentary rewards for new or Improved methods of finding 
the longitude. His appointment took place at a period 
peculiarly interesting in the history of astronomy* His 
success in introducing and promollng the lunar observa¬ 
tions greatly excited tfie public attention to the subject of 
the longitude, which was rendered still more interesting 
by the great rewards held out by parliament for further 
improvements in the problemy whether by astronomical 
or mechanical methods. These oflers, united with the 
powerful motives of honour and emtilation, called forth, 
dadog lereral yean» many extraordioary ofibrts of genius^ 
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tnd produced useful inventions both in arts and sciences, 
and particularly in the construction of dme^keepers. The 
parliamentaiy offers likewise encouraged numerous candi¬ 
dates of very slight pretensions, and even visionaries, whose 
appUcactons became very troublesome. The claims of all 
were re tarred by the board of longitude to the astronomer 
royatj by whom scientific plans were examined, and the 
rates of cbmnomeeers ascertained. Thus by his olRce be 
was constituted arbiter of the fame and fortune oF a great 
number of anxious proiectorsj and it U easy to conceive 
how arduous as well as unpleasant sucb a duty must have 
been. It was not indeed to be expected that the sanguine 
hopes and self-love of such a variety of candidates could be 
gratified, with justice to the high trust and confidence thus 
reposed in him; and hence complaints were frequently 
heaml, and pamphlets published, expressive of discontent 
and disappointment. Appeals even were made to parlia¬ 
ment ; but whatever diderenco of opinicui might have then 
existed, time and experience have since fully proved ^ihe 
truth and impartiality of Dr. Maskelyne^s decisions. 

In giving a general view of his labours at the royal ob¬ 
servatory, we shall begin with his publication of the Green¬ 
wich Observations, which were printed in 1774,* by com¬ 
mand of hU majesty. The first volume began with the 
observations of 1765, and they have been continued an¬ 
nually Since. M. L^ilande, in mentioning this performance 
jn 1792, calls it “ ]e recuei) le plus pr^cieux que nous 
ayons.*' Since that period they have been considerably 
improved, and are universally allowed to possess an un¬ 
rivalled degree of accuracy. His catalogue of the right 
ascensions and declinations of 36 principal hxed stars, with 
tables for their correction, is a most useful and important 
performance, and is adopted in all observatories. It is 
mostly distinguished by the appellation of Dr* Maskelyne’s 
36 Stars.** His observations also of the sun, moon, and 
planets, are equally esteemed, and have been made the 
basis of the solar and lunar tables, lately computed tti 
France according to the theory of M. Laplace ; and which 
are republished in professor Vince's Astronomy, voL IIL 
The solar tables were calculated by M* Detainbre, and the 
lunar by M. Burg; copies of which have been transmitted 
to Dr. Maskelync by order of the French board of longi¬ 
tude, with a grateful acknowledgment of the important 
assistance derived from his Greenwich Obi^en'ations. But 
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it would greatly exceed our limits to enuDierate all tlie 
eorrcctioDK and improveuients effected by Dr. Ma&kelyne*s 
observationSf many of tvhich will be found in professor 
Vim e^s Aftronomy^ and in the Pliilosopbical Transactions* 
His communications to the royal society are distin¬ 
guished, like his other productions, fur great aticiiuon to 
utility as well as accuracy^ They consist chiefly of astro¬ 
nomical obscrmions; improvements of maihemaLicaf and 
optical iustruments ; computations of the eclipses of the 
sun^ mooTij and Jupiter's satellites ; articles on parallaxes, 
light, vision, refriicthni, weights, measures, gravitation, 
with calculations and prediettons of comets; making 
In the whole above tliirty communications. It should be 
noticed that, in 1774, he went to Shehailien, in Perth¬ 
shire, in order to ascertain the lateral attraction of that 
hdi ; by w'hich the mean d^sity of the earth was com¬ 
puted, and its eeniral attraction according to the New- 
lonian theory first demonstrated. For this paper he was 
presented hy the council of the royal society with sir 
George Copley’s gold medal 

In the history of science, few persons can be mentioned 
who have contributed more essentially to the diffusion of 
astronomical knowledge than Dr, Maskelyiie; and perhaps 
no man has been so succesisful in promoting practical astro¬ 
nomy, both by laud and sea. Diirtug his time private ob¬ 
servatories became very general, though scarcely known 
before ^ nor could such be made useful without his ** Nau¬ 
tical Almanac,’* and other tables, except by men of great 
gcleiice, and by very l&boitous calculations. Beside the 
assistance thus derived from his publications, he was always 
ready to give advice concerning any plans that w'cro likely 
to promote tile scIctK^e. Aiiiotig the observatories that 
were erected through his encoLirageinent, may bo men¬ 
tioned that of the bte Aloxandor Aubert, esq. whose ex¬ 
cellent collection of rnstrurticnts has been rarely equalled, 
even ill national institutions; and several other instances 
might be adduced of- observatories which were erected by 
the advice or direction of the astronomer royaL He was 
bcsiclcs a great improver of instruments, and the inventor 
of ?ome, among which may be noticed the prismatic mi- 
erf^meter} but tln^ugb profoundly skilled in optics, and 
ingenious in jneciianical contrivances, he always paid great 
tiefcrcnco to the tiinnlons uf opticians, and other practical 
iimcUanlsts. 
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His plana were mostly directed to substantial obiects, 
while a steady perseverance gave an efficiency to all his un¬ 
dertakings; and notwithstanding his profound knowledge 
of phj'sical asirQnomj% lus attention was chiefly directed 
to reduce the scientifle theories of )ii» predecessors to the 
practical purposes of life In this he was eminently suc¬ 
cessful, particularly in his labours for the longitude, by 
which ho csscLitially contributed to the advancement of 
navigation, the prosperity of commerce, and the wealth, 
honour, and power of his country^ 

Dr, Maskelync’s private character was likewtse truly es¬ 
timable* He was indeed exemplary in the discharge of 
every duty. In his manneri he was niodesr, sUnple, and 
unaffected. To strangers he appeared distant, or rather 
diffident; bat among hia friends he was cheerful, unre¬ 
served, and occasionally convivial. He was fond of epi¬ 
grammatic thoughts and classical allusions; and even some¬ 
times indulged in playful effusions of this kind, at an aiU 
vanced penod of life* He maintained a regular correspond¬ 
ence with the principal astronomers of Europe. He was 
visited also by many illustrions foreigners, as well as emi¬ 
nent characters of brs own country, but bis warmest at¬ 
tachments were always manifested to the lovers of astr<j- 
nomy* Among h» most intimate friends m!iy bo rt-ckoned 
Dr* ilerscbel, Dr. Hiittoii, Messrs^ Wollastons, Mr. Aubert, 
bishop Horsley, sir George Siiuckburgh, baron Maseres, 
professor llobertson; and also professor Vince, whose 
publications so ably illustrate Dr, Maskelytie^s labours, 
and wliotn he appointed tlic depositary of his scientific 
pa)]ers. 

Dv* Maskeiynehad good church preferment from his col¬ 
lege; and his paternal estates (of which he was the Inst 
male heir], were also considerable. He married, vvJmn ra¬ 
ther advaticed in life, a young lady of large fortune, the 
sister and co*heiress of lady Booth of Northamptonshire, 
by whom he had one daughter, whose education he super¬ 
intended with the fondest care. Tliese ladies survive him, 
and aUo his sister Margaret, who was married to Eobert, 
the late lord Clive. 

Dr, Maskeiyne died February 9, J 311, in the 7flth year 
of his age. His liealth previously declined for some 
months; and he tern plated his approaching disHolution 
with pious resignation, and with a lively hope of being.. 
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admitted Into the presence of that Deitj» whose works he 
had so long studied and so ardently admired. His hivou- 
rite science tended the more strongly to conHrm bis re¬ 
ligious principles, and he died, as he bad lived, a sincere 
Christian.' 

MASON (Faahcis)j an English divine, and able vindU 
cator of his church, was born in 1566, in the county of Dur¬ 
ham, and wa^ educated m grammar learning at home. In 
1583, he entered of Menon-cuUege, Oxford, where, after 
taking his bachelor^s degree, he was chosen probatiotier- 
i'ellow in L5S6. Elc then received orders, and, besides 
being presented to the rectory of Orford, in SuiTglk, was 
made chaplain to king James L who, in Ins punning hu¬ 
mour, usually styled him a wise builder in 

God's bouse.^^ Iti i6i9, be was instalLt^d archdeacou 
of Norfolk* He died 1621, and was buried in the chancel 
of the church of Orford, where is a nirjnnment to his 
memory; and was lamented as a man of learning and pletyp 
His writings in defence of the church of England, are, K 
“ The authority of the Church in making canons and con¬ 
stitutions concerning things tndi derent,** a Sermon, Loud. 
1607, Oxon. 1634, 4to. 2, Vindication of the Church 
of England concerning the consecradou and ordination of 
Priests and Deacons, iu bye books,Lond, 1613, folio. 
This is, among other things, a complete refutation of the 
falsehood propagated about that time, respecting archbi¬ 
shop Parker, who, it was tiald, had been consecrated at the 
Nag*s-head, a tavern in Cheapside* So successful was he 
iu tMs workr that the story was no more iieard of for thirty 
years, when it was again revived by some of tlie Uomnu 
Catholic writers at Doway, but with as little proof as 
before. 3. Two Sermons preached at court. Lond. 1621, 
Svo.—The rev. Henry Mason, rector of St Andrew Under¬ 
shaft, London, was, according to Walker, a brother of 
the preceding, and was chaplain to Dr. King bishop of 
London. Having been ejected from bis living, or, as 
Wood says, vexed out of it, He retired to bis native place, 
Wigan in Lancashire, where he became a great benefactor 
to the poor, and to the school of that place. He died in 
1647, Wood gives a list of some-pious tracts by him. * 

i Cr«ilQpwaiit| by Dt. if «« m ti1*ke 

* Atli, Ox. Tal, L aiul H.'^Strype^t FuW> pi 59i where ii m. full acdOUEil 
•f |li«4borc ilindtr. 
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MASON {John)j a non-coDforniUtdivine, eliiefly known 
for his exceltent work entitled ** Self-Knovvledg'e/' 
descended from ancestors wbo were for several generations 
beneBced clergymen of the established church. His grand- 
fether was the rev* John Mason, rector of Water-Stratford 
in Buckinghamshire, whose Select Remains^* were pub¬ 
lished by hl> grandson, the subject of this article : “ a lit* 
tIeivorV* we are told by his biogroplier, ‘‘highly esteemed 
and warmly recomoiended by Dr. Watts.** Thb little 
work we have not seen, hut from two accounts of die au¬ 
thored life, one publishctl anonymously in 1694, 4to, and 
the other by the rev. H. Maurice, rector of Tyringhatn in 
Bucks, in 1695, 4to, we are justified in ranking him among 
those enthusiasts who have done mucli to bring religion 
into disgrace; and our readers will probably be of the same 
opinion, when we inform tli^m, that after having discharged 
his pastoral datles foi several years, as a pious and useful 
clergyman, he propagated the notion that Christb second 
appearance was to be at Water-St rat ford, where all his 
faithful people were to be collected, and reign with him a 
thousand years. This brought a great many persons to re¬ 
side at that place, in hopes of meeting the Saviour, who 
were for some time called Mr, Mason’s followers; nor was 
it until his death had disappointed their hopes, that this 
delusion gradually abated. One of the sons of this en¬ 
thusiast, John, the father of onr author, became a dissen¬ 
ter, and, while pastor of a congregauon at Dun mow in 
Kssex, his son was born there, in 1705-6. He wa^ edu¬ 
cated at a dissenting academy, and in 1730 accepted an 
invitation to the pastoral charge of a congregation at 
Dorking in Surrey, where he had a numerous auditory. 
His earliest production was a Sermon on ‘‘ Subjection to 
the higher powers,*’ preached Nov. 5, 1740, and published 
at tlje request of the congregation. 

In the same spirit he published, in 1743, a tract en¬ 
titled ** A plain and modest plea for Christianity : or a 
sober and rational appeal to Infidels, occasioned by a per¬ 
usal of some of their late productions, particularly u trea¬ 
tise entitled * Christianity not founded on argument*/* 
This was at first published anonymously, but was possessed 
of a merit so prominent, that the autliur was soon inquired 
after and discovtvied, and it procured for him, unsolicited 
and without hts knowledge, the degree of M. A* from the 
university of Edinburgh. His next publicatian was that 
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on which his reputatioi] now chiefly reals, entitled ** Self* 
knowledge: a treatise shewing the nalure and benefit of 
that imporiant science, and the way to attain iL'’ It was 
first printed in 1745, and insUntty hecaine so popular, that 
a new edition was annually demanded for several years, 
and it was, and continues to be, reprinted in various forms 
ill other parts of the tliree kingdoms. It has also been 
translated into various European languages. Without en¬ 
tering minutely into the merits of this excellent praclical 
panual, we may adopt the words of the editor to whom we 
gre indebted for this account, that while the language is 
rendered purposely as plain as possible coiiEjisteut with 
corntnon elegance, it is full of sense and sentimcut: it 
comes borne to every i|jan's business and bosom : the $eii^ 
teuces are short and apothcgmatic : replete with maxims 
of the utmost imporianf^c, and often rivalling the wisdom 
of those sag^s of antiquity ivhose valuable precepts and 
happy turns uf expresmon are quoted so largely, and with 
such exquisite taste and appropri.aioji, in the notes. It 
was written chiefly for the improveinciit of young per- 
soJiH: and a more yaiuabjc present cannot easily be made 
to tliem.^' 

fn July I74(j, Mr. Mason was induced to quit Dorking 
for Clieshmit in Hertfordshire, upon the warm and urgent 
invitation of a large congregation of dissenters in that 
place. Here bis first exertion was to prepare for the press 
a volume of “ Sermons for the benefit of young persons,^' 
preached by bis predecessor, a Mr. Oakes, and selected 
from his manuscripts. Having complied with this last act 
of duty to his friend, we And him progressively engaged 
in a multiplicity of original works; some of them of a 
j^malier extent, as single sermons, but many of a much 
wider range, and giving ample scope to his talents. The 
largest of his works consists of four Svo volumes of sermons, 
entitled “ The Lord’s-Day evening entt^rtainmenl,” in¬ 
tended as a complete set of practical discourses for the 
use of families, recpmmeiiding and urging the grand and 
substantial points of Chriatiauity in a plain and striking 
manner, and free from ail distinguishing peculiarities in 
style and sentiments/’ Of this, which soon became popu¬ 
lar, a second edition was published in 1754. In 1758, he 
published a single octavo volume of Fifteen Discourses, 
devotional and practical, together with an Historical Dis- 
serti^tion on the analogy between the behaviour of God*a 
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people towards biiu in the several periods of the Jewish 
and Christian church, and his correspondent dispensatioiii 
towards them in those respective periods*** In 1761 he 
published another set of sermons, in 2 vols- 8vo, under the 
title of ** Christian Morals/* This was followed by a 
* Letter to a Friend upon bis entrance to the Kiinisterial 
office,** and “ The Student and Pastor, or Directions how 
to attain to eminence and usefulness in those respective 
characters/' These were occasioned by bis having laecofiie 
tutor to several students intended for the mintsiry among 
the dissenters* Some parts of his “Theological Lectures,** 
which he delivered to tbem, have been published in the 
Protestant Dissenter’s Magazine for 1794—1796* 

But wliile thus employed, he found leisure for directing 
his taste and acquaintance with classical criticism to all 
the elegancies of literature* 7*he result of these less se- 
riotis pursuits was the three following tracts, all of which 
passed through several editions, and one of them not less 
than five or six: ** Kssay on the power and harmony of 
prosaic numbers j'* Lssay on the power of Numbers, and 
the principles of Harmony iu Poetical compositions j and 

Essny on FLucution ;** which last became the most popu^ 
lar, and was long employed as a text^bouk iu one of the 
English universities. Mr* Mason died Feb* 10, 1763, and 
was buried in Cheshunt church-yard, leaving an excellent 
character for piety, learning, and a conciliating and liberal 
temper. After his “ Self-Knowledge** had bcenr reprinted 
a great number of times, often very inaccurately, and, 
what is more censurable, once, at least, with snch altera-^ 
tioiis as tended to suppress hiii opinions, and make him the 
follower of a party which he would have despised, bis rela¬ 
tive John Mason Good, esq* a gentlemun well known iii 
the learned world, became editor of a very correct edition, 
and prehxed a life of the author^ of which ue Ikuve availed 
ourselves in this account.* 

MASON (William), a disUnguiahed poet and divine of 
the last century, was the son of the vicar of isL Trinity-hall 
in the East Hiding of Vorkshire, and was born iti 1725* 
His education, previously to hU going to the university, 
was probably superintended by bis father, whose iiidul*- 
gcuce ill permitting him to follow the bent of his youthful 
mind towards pof try and painting, ho acknowledges in au 

^ Lifif asiCiove, Ktcr«oL]rp« eJiL 1611, Sro* 
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epistolary address written in 1746, He went to Cambridge 
m 1742-3, and was entered of St JobtiS college, where 
bis tutor, l>r, Powell, encourag^ him to publish his ex* 
cellent monody to the memory of Pope, which appeared 
in 1747, He took his bacbelorS degree in 1745, and his 
master’s tu 1749, hut little else has been recorded of his 
acadenHca) progress, except that his attachment to the 
Muses conihiued during bis residence at the university, of 
which she cook leave in an ode cooipUmenUry to hU col* 
lege and his tutor. 

In 1747, by means of Gray, with whom he had become 
acquainted, and who, on account of ill-treatment, had left 
Peter-house for Pembroke-hall, he was nominated to a 
vacant fellowship in the latter college; but, owing to a 
dispute between the fellows atid tbeir master, he was not 
elected till 1749, His own account of this affair has lately 
been published T have had the honour, since t came 
here last, to be elected by the fellows of Pembroke into 
their society; but the master, who has the power of a ne¬ 
gative, has made use of it on this occasion, because he will 
not have an extraneus when they have 6t persons in their 
own college, The fellows say they have a power from 
their statutes hvdiffiirmter tligtre cx acadtnnia^ and 

are going to try it with him at common law, or else get 
the king to appoint a visitor. If this turns out well, it will 
be a yqry lucky thing for me, and uiiicli better tiian a 
Plait^f which I came hither with an intention to sit fur, 
for they are reckoned the best fellowships in the univer- 

HU intimacy with Gray was cordial and lasting. Their 
correspuudence shews the high respect they had for each 
other, and their friendsliip was never interrupted by the 
freedom and unfeigrieJ candour with which they criticised 
each other^fl performances. About this time, Gray de¬ 
scribes him as a young man “ of much fancy, little judg¬ 
ment, and a good deal of modesty,” as a good and well- 
meaning creature, but in simplicity a child ; he reads 
little or nothing, writes abundance, and that with a design 

* TI« ri»t^btlow9hipa *t SU Jofan^s, the felbwi* tiMr, Thry were fomiricd 
^iiniltir to what are caUed ihe bye^ by Witlipim Platt, an qpultfiit cl- 
fenowilirpa lo toftie other coHe^ri at tizen of LDodoii. See Gent. Magr ti^L 
Cambrklge, and are not on the fouti- LXVL p. 45ii, and vol. U£XI, p< CSL. 
daiioD. Their original number wni m wtiieh Mr, account of tbu 

•ix, whih a itipend of fDf, per annum affair is given, 
eidii, beeidei roemi futd conuaeoa at 
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to make a fortune by ii,’* which does not, howeyer, appear 
to have been the ca^;—“a little vain, but in so harmless 
and comical a way that it does not o^end ^ a tittle ambi¬ 
tious, but withal so ignorant of the world and its ways, that 
this does not hurt him in otic^s opinion; so sincere and 
undbgnised, that no mind with a spark of generosity would 
ever think of hurting him, he lies so open to itijoTj - but 
so indolent, that if be eaunot overcome this habit, all Ins 
good qualities will signify nothing at all/’ Some oMiese 
characteristics of tJie poetical tetnperatnent adtiered to our 
author throughout lUb; others were edaced by a closer in¬ 
timacy with the worhk 

ile appears to Itave been early attaciied to wliat lie con¬ 
sidered as the cause of freedom* Of this be gave prejof iii 
a poem entitled “Tsis,’^ which was printed in di¬ 

rected chiefly against the supposed Jacirbittsm of Oitford, 
W^hatever trutli mightbe in tbeaccusatioik, it bad thebappy 
efl'ect of producing ‘*The Triumph of Itis"' by Mr* Tho¬ 
mas Warton, which Mason candidly allowed was ai^upertor 
poem. Tiius early these two wTiiers attracted notice by 
the defence of tlicir respective uuiversidi^s; hut their ge-^ 
nerous rivalship did not end in inntual respect, fur which, 
perhaps, the difference of political principle may in some 
measure account. Mason was now requested to compose 
an ode for the installation of the duke of Newcastle as 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, in J 749, to which 
he does not appear to have acceded with imu'h love of the 
subject. Gray thought his production nucotmuonly well 
for such an occasion,’’ but the author had no pleasure in 
the recollection, and omitted it in his works. 

In 1752, he published Elfrido,” a dramatic poem, edn^ 
atructed on the model of the ancients, to which be was en¬ 
thusiastically attached; and having once formed the opinion 
that dramas might be successfully written in this way, lie 
persisted in it to tbe last, contrary to arginncnt and expe* 
rlence. In the present instance he auenipted tbe plan 
with certain limitations. He professed that his iiitcntioLi 
was only to follow the ancient method as far as it is pro¬ 
bable a Greek poet, were he alive, would now do, in order 
to adapt himself to the genius of onr times, and the cha¬ 
racter of our tragedy. How far he has executed tin inten¬ 
tion, evidently M:ggested by a scries of cunjecturcs, will 
hardly now admit fd' a question, AH critics are agreed that 
“ liiifrida” is neither adapted to the genius of our times, 
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not to the character of our tragedy. The letters, how¬ 
ever* which he publbhed* raay yet be perused as inge¬ 
nious apologies for Ifis judgenent j and whatever the deci¬ 
sion may be, there can be little difference of opinion re¬ 
specting the merit of “ Elfrida*’ a$ a puem. In 1772, Mr. 
Cotman, at that time manager of Covenc-garden theatre, 
made such alterations as were supposed necessary to its 
appearaitce on the stage, and besides the decoration of 
apleniid scenery. Dr* Arne contributed some cliaracieristic 
music. The author, however, was so much offended at 
the alterations, as to have meditated ^very angry address 
to Coljnanj who, on his part, threatened him with the in- 
troduction of a chorus of Grecian washerwomen in some 
future stage entertainment. Mr* Maion afterwards, in 
1770 or 1779, made his own alterations and arrangements, 
and had it performed at the same theatre ; but neither at¬ 
tempt was successful. 

His father died in 1753 , and in 1754 he went into orders; 
and through the Interest of ihe earl of Holderriesse, whose 
patronage he had obtained, he was preferred to be one of 
the king's chaplains, and received about the same time 
the living of Aston* The reputation he had acquired by 
the odes of hia JClfrlda,*’ encouraged him to publish, in 
1756 , four eom position a of that dass on “ Memory, Inde¬ 
pendency, Melancholy, and the Fate ofTyrauny,” which 
wore not received with favour or kindness. Both ridicule 
and legitiiuate criticism seem to have been employed oci 
this occasion to expose the wanton profusion of glittering 
epithets, and the many instances of studied alliicratioii 
scattered over these odes. Colman iind Lloyd, who werA 
now beginning to look for satirical prey, published two ex¬ 
cellent parodies on one of them, and ou one of Gray's* 
Uis praise of Andrew Marvell, and attack ou bishoji Parker, 
produced about the same time a dull letter of censure, 
which probably gave him less uneasiness than the cool re¬ 
ception of his f)des," by those who then dispensed the 
honour'i of literary ramc.—On the death of Cibber, he was 
proposed to succeed him as poet laureat ; but, instead of 
an offer of ilns place, an apology was made to him by lord 
John Cavendish, that ** being in orders, he was thought 
merely on that account, less eligible for tlie ofHce than a 
layman.** The notice of this circumstance in his life of 
W. Whitehead is followed by a declaration of his indif- 
forence, “ A reason so politely put, I was glad to hear 
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assigned; and jf 1 tiad thought it a weak one, they who know 
nie^ will readily believe that 1 am the last man in the world 
who would have attempted to controvert it.** The proba¬ 
bility, indeed, is that Mr* Mason would not have thought 
himself honoured by the situation, if compelled to fulfit its 
duties; for though by his mediation the office was tendered 
to Gray, it was with permission to hold U as a mere sine** 
cure/* 

The severity exercised on his Odes’* deprived him of 
no fame but whwt he amply recovered by the publtcatioii of 
** Caractacus**^ in 1759, another dramatic poem on the 
plan of the ancients, and possessing all the bounties and 
defects of the former, with more poetry an^d passion, yet 
with touches of nature, wliich, although sometimes spoiled 
by useless expletives, are in general just, natural, and af¬ 
fecting. Gray bestows high praise on the chorusses of this 
drama, particularly that beginning Hark 1 heard ye not 
yon footstep dread, &c* ?” Notwi lb standing the objections 
of the critics, Caractacus contitiued to be read with inte¬ 
rest, and the author was not the only person who thought 
that with some alterations, luuhr the inspection of a con* 
nuissetir in stagc^efFcct, it might become an acting-p1ay« 
Accordingly it was performed on Covent-garden theatre in 
177G, aiid received with considcrabic applause ; but it ob¬ 
tained m> permanent rank on the stage, and it was thought 
that the alterations which made It more dramatic, made It 
leas poeUcab Some yeati* after It was again brought into 
public noUce by a translation into Greek from the pen of 
tlie Ute tmfortunate rev. G. IL Glas'ic, who proved himself 
by this eilbrt otie of the Grt^t writers of Greek poetry in 
England. 

In 1762, Mason published “Three Elegies/* which are 
elegant, tender, and correct beyond tlie produciions of any 
of his contemporarres* These, with all his former pieces, 
except and the “ Insullation Ode/* were col¬ 

lected into one volume, atul ]>ublj^hed in J764, with a 
beautiful dedicatory sonnet to Ids patron the earl of HoU 
dernesse^ Why he oinUted ** Isis** from this collecttoii is 
not very evident^ We have, indeed, his own authority 
that he never would have published it, if a surreptitious 
co]>y had not found its way to the press j but, although he 

♦ In ft nolfr ott ’ Me to Mr earl of ChftthAm, it^iD honoured it 

PUt/* wft ftrfi ihnt- Cftr ArL.it fiitti to ft.^^pfobaLinn *^hich Hit ftiaUinr 

reiU ia. aftiau^cript hj ihu l:it^ ^roud La records” 
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omitted it now, he reprinted it in the third volume oF his 
poems, published in 1796^ when his sentiments on poUtica) 
topics were more perfectiy m unison with those held at 
Oxford, Mr* Mant, in his life of Mr, T. Warton, informs 
os that several years after he had written this elegy, he was 
coming into Oxford on horseback ; and as he passed over 
Magdalen Bridge (it was then evening), he turned to Ids 
friend, and ex premised his satisfaction, tbat,^as it was getting 
dusk, they s^hould enter the place unnoticed* His friend 
did not seem aware of the advantage, “ What!” rejoined 
the poet, do you not remember my IsU }" This may be 
reckoned an instance of the “ harmless and comical vanity’’ 
which Gray attributed to him when at college. Bat a more 
singular omission occurs in this volume, in the ** Ode to a 
Water Nymphthis formerly concluded with a handsome 
compliment to lord Lyttelton, both as a poet and as a 
speaker in the senate, ivhich was now removed, and a fa« 
vonrite description substituted, in the same year his ma¬ 
jesty presented our aiithur to the canonry and prebend, of 
Driibeid in the cathedral church of York, together with the 
precentorship of that church, vacant by the promotion 
of Dr* Newton to the bishopric of BristoLp 

Mason was probably not enrolled among the friends of 
liberty when Churchill wrote. That libeller takes frequent 
opportunities to turn hia writings into ridicule^ but pays 
him, perhaps inconsciously, a welUturned comphinent on 
bb extreme correctness* 

Tn the small compass of my careless page 

Critics may tiod cinploymcnt for an age : 

Without my blunders they were all undone ; 

1 twenty feed where Mason can feed (jne.” 

Against the author of these unprovoked attacks, our author 
betrayed no immediate resent men t; and when he speaks of 
Clijurchiirs abuse of his friend Whitehead, disdains to re^ 
collect that he had been the object of the same malignity. 

His principal residence about this time was at Aston, 
where be displayed his taste in improving the grounds and 
scenery near his parsonage-house, and was yet more assi¬ 
duous in discharging the duties of his clerical function* Ih 
Sept* 1765, he married Miss Sherman, daughter of William 
Sherman, esq* of Kingston upon HuU, a very amiable lady 
with whom hix happiness wa$ but short. Throughout the 
greater part of their connection, he bad little intermisstou 
from the misery of watebiug the progress of conaumption. 
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ivliidi terminated Ler Hfej in 1767, at Bristol, wlihhcr he 
had been advised to remove her in hopes of recovery. The 
Hues he wrote on this ocensioo need no recormnendatioti to 
a feeling heart, nor would it be easy to discover a poem, 
which conveys more quick sympathy, in the whole range 
of elegiac poetry. 

In 1772, he publiiibed the first book of Ids English 
Garden,” a work in which Mr* Warton says “ didactic 
poetry is brought to perfection, by the happy combination 
of judicious precepts with the must elegant ornaments of 
language and imagery/’ This opinion is quoted, not only 
because it appears to be just, but because it proves that 
Mr* Warton entertained a very high opinion of Mason as a 
poet, although there did not exist so much cordiality of 
friendship as could have been wished between men who 
were certainly among the ornaments of literature in their 
day* 7'he usual objections to didactic poetry arc undoubt¬ 
edly in force against this specimen; yet the ‘^English Gar¬ 
den” was read with avidity and approbation. The subject 
was more familiar and interesting than those of former 
poems of tnatructioit, and it afforded him more frequent 
iipportuuities to introduce rural imagery, and those de¬ 
scriptions which give scope to a poetical ijnagination. Yet 
the approbation of his frieuds did not flatter him into care¬ 
lessness and precipitation* He appears to have been one 
of the few authors who arc desitouf? to retain the fame 
they have acquired. The remaining books of the “ Kug- 
Ush Garden” were published at periods sufRclently distant 
to admit all the niceties of polbli and frequent correct loli. 
Book IL appeared in J777, book HI. iu 1772, ai»d book 
IV. in 1782. 

During some of these intervals be executed a very itn- 
portant task, which devolved on him in consequence of the 
death of his friend Gray. This justly-celebrated poet gra¬ 
tified him by a visit at Aston in 1770, and after his return, 
to Pembroke-hall, was seized with the gout in his stomach, 
which proved suddenly fatal* Mason hastened to Cam¬ 
bridge to pay the last duties of friendship, but arrived Loo 
late for the funeral, which bad been conducted by Dr, 
Brown, master of Pembroke-hall, who was appointed joint- 
executor,. To Mason, Gray left the sum of 500/. with all 
his books, manuscripts, musical instruments, medals, £cc.; 
and Mason undertook to write his life, and to publish such 
of his manuscripts as might appear to be worthy of his high 
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character in the literary worfJ. In 1ii» biography be oboiif 
to deviate from the usual plan, by adopting one which 
seemed to present moire advantages* Objections bave been 
made to it^ because the biographer seldom appears either 
as the narrator or the cmic, but it must be allowed that 
the whole is rendered more interesting, and that the atten¬ 
tion of the reader being constantly fixed on the principal 
character^ he is enabled to form a more impartial opinion 
than if he had perused no evidence but the asacrtlDiis of 
the biographer. The plan has since been followed in the 
cases of Johnson, Cowper, sir William Jones, Mrs. Carter, 
and Dr. Beattie ^ and where lives of equal importanee to 
literary curiosity are to be recorded, which cannot he often, 
it appears to be not only the most engaging species of mi¬ 
nute biography, but also the most imparciah 

The ** Memoirs of Gray" were published in 1775, in an 
elegant quarto volume, iuchiding an edition of his poems, 
with additions, and a series of his correspondeuce illustra^ 
live of those particulars of education, genius, opiuion, and 
temper, which, insignificatit as they may often appear, are 
all that form the life of a scholar. In executing this task, 
Mr Mason has been accused of partiality ; but his par¬ 
tiality appears to be more in intention than proof Some 
things be may have omitted, and others are certainly 
thrown into shade; but, by exhibiting so much of his friend^s 
correspondence, be has laid him more open to public in¬ 
spection than could have been done by any species of 
narrative. So much may be known of Gray from tbU vo¬ 
lume, that probably very little is concealed which was ne¬ 
cessary to be told; and accordingly we find that it has b?en 
appealed to with equal conJideacc by Gray^s enemies and 
by his admirers’*^. 

In 1779, he published his political creed in the shape of 
an animated Ode to the Naval Officers of Great Bricaln,^^ 
written immediately after the trial of admiral Keppel in 
February of that year. Although attached to a retired life, 
he became tired of forbearance, when the disappointments 
of the American war had incited the whig party to disco¬ 
ver the more distant or latent sources of national misfortUTie, 
and to propose remedies by which Britain should be always 
prosperous, and always victorious. He was already one of 

*'lliU written in 1907, Mr. weLUnritteu corrikt 

must duL be ulJqwirJ Uj iat«rf«t« with Ufe ifid Fotiui of Qrajr.**—Ste th* 
rhe prfti«! wt Ltiive JutUy bfitowed m artictB Gmaj* 
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those who thought the decision of parliament on the Mid¬ 
dlesex clectioi), a violation of the rights of the people; and 
when the counties began, in 1779, to associate for parLla^ 
mentary reform, he took an active part in assisting their 
deliberations, and wrote several patriotic manifestos, which 
raised him as high in the opinion of his own party, as they 
degraded him in the eyes of the other* He is even said to 
have given bo much offence at court, that he found it con- 
Tenient to resign his chaplainship. It appears, however, 
by the poems he wrote in his latter days, that the fever of 
refonn had abated, and that his cure, ivhich was begun by 
Mr* Fox's India bill, was afterwards completed by the 
French revolution* His Ode to Mr* Phi/* published in 
17B2, expresses the sanguine hopes he entertained of the 
virtues and talents of that young statesman* When he pre¬ 
pared this ode for a new edition in 1795, he altered the 
last line from 

“ Be thine the Mule's wreath; be thou the People’s friend/* 

to 

To claim thy aovereign’s love, be thou thy Country's friend," 

The rea^jon of this alteration he assigns in a note: a 
person (Mr* FoxI bad iuu7'p£d the name of tlie Friend of 
the Peojde, To such vicissitudes are the eager os-- 

sertors of theoretic liberty exposed* 

Among Mr* Moboi/s accomplishments, his taste for paint¬ 
ing was perhaps oot inferior to that he displayed for poetry ; 
and it has been tliought that his judgment was more uni¬ 
formly correct m the former than in the latter* IJi$ 
*‘Traiislatiou of Du Fresnoy’a Art of Painting/’ which ap¬ 
peared in 1783, was begun, as he informs us, in his early 
ytars, witli a double view of implanting in hb memory the 
piiiiciples of a favourite art, and of acquiring a habit of 
versiheaticn, for which purpose the close and condensed 
style of the original seemed peculiarly calculated, espe¬ 
cially when considered as a sort of school exercise* The 
task, however, proved so difficult, that it was long laid aside 
for original composition, and his translation would have 
never been made public, if sir Josuua Heynolds had not 
requested a sight of it, and offered to illustrate it by a se¬ 
ries of notes* This induced him to revise the wluJe wiih 
such scrupulous care, that it may be considered, tti a <^feac 
oiT^osure, as the production of Ills mature talents, and wtie- 
tbfr perused as an original ora translation, h certa'iuly not 
Vou XXI* F p 
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inferior to liis most f,ivoniiitc works. In tlie poettoal ad¬ 
dress, however^ to sir Joslnta HeynoUlsj he iLas not heeti 
tbf)U”htso happy; and some inacenracies of rhyme maybe 
objected to a translation which is generally elegant and 
fjsfhful. liaxv itLUeli ll» value was enhanced to the artist, 
and to the oonnolsseiir, tiv ihe annotations of sir Joshua 
iievnuids, is ton o'^vious to be noticed* 

•i ' 

His separate pnblicuiiutt of [he poetical kind was a 
** Secular Ode in (.'omiucmovavian of the (Jlorions Kevolu- 
and ajipcaied when men of a'I jjjnies joined 
iii festal meoiin'-^ to celohratc the and establish- 

mciit of I'aigUsli lilieity. In iho santc year he condescended 
to be the bctt^iapher ciinl CiSitor of the po^-ms of lii.i friend 
William WhiudKaJ., esrp Of liis life of Wintrhead some 
liotioo will 1)0 taken hercafnir^ Neither In'; subject nor Jns 
jnatcrirJs could inrut^b such nieinoirs at? he has given of 
tiray, but it is iutere.sLing in an inferioi' dei^rcc, and would 
not have detracted much from his fame as a biogvaplier, 
Ijad he snppresstfd liis sjilcnelic notice of Dr* Jolm'jOitj and 
bhewu tliat ho had ]>re!iorvcd that simplicity of characior, 
and lliose generous feellogii, whicli Cray once uteributed to 
ItiiiK He appears to have been eqnally mivtaken in a 
pamphlet wliieli ho publi.djod about this iiine, animadvert¬ 
ing on the gov'crnmont of the York Lunatic Asylum; but 
the miMako was rather of the liead than the heart, for he 
uas a cordial and liboral supporter of that iuBtitiUioii, and 
was but rayed into a degree of in tempera iicc of remark by 
excess of xeal for its prosperity. Of his general hnmaidty^ 
t^r wliat he has termed moral patriotism,’’ he adbrded 
during this year an eloipicnt proof in a discourse delivered 
in York cathedral on the subject of the African slave trade* 
lie was one of tlic first who cuntrihuted to expose the in¬ 
famy of that trade, and to invigorate tliosc remonstrances 
which have at length been heard with eft'ect. 

In he published a judicious, comprehensive, and 

elegant Essay, historical and critical, on English Church 
Miisic-^' This work embraces so many subjects coijnccteti 
with the decorous administration of public worship as to 
dcfcrvc much more attention than has yet been bestowed 
upon iL Hia answer to Mr, Thomas Warton’s objections 
to metrical psalmody Is not the least valuable part; and the 
spirit and intelligence which he displays on tins subject 
do credit to him, both as a poet and a divine* His know¬ 
ledge of music was very accuratcj and he is aaid to have 
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composed a To Deum^ a hymn, and other pieces for the 
choir of York. The iinproveaicnt^ if not the invention of 
the piano forte is also atiribnied to him in an elaborate 
article on that subject, inserted in Dr. GJeig^s supplement 
to the “Encyclopedia Briiannlca^.” 

in all the editions of his poems hitherto published, ]\Ir* 
Mason omitted some pieces for various reasons; but, about 
ll'Jd, ho detonniuod to coHer^t the whole into au aitddi^ 
tlonal or third voluLiiC] lutorfipersed with some which bad 
never been printed* This appeared iu 1797, iinmetilately 
after his death* 

His death, although he had reached Ins seventy-second 
year, was not the tuiiHequenco of age. His health wius yet 
more robust than most men enjoy at that advanced period, 
and his faculties had undergone uo perceptible alteration, 
when he received a hurt iu stopping into a carriage, whicli, 
)>roducing a mortllicatiou, tornuiiateci his life on iJie 7th of 
April, l7i/7* A monument lias been since erected to his 
memory iu Westminster abbey, adjininug to that of Gray, 
with a short Latin inscrij^tiun. The countess IJarcoiirt 
also erected an urn to his memory iu the tlovircr-garden at 
Ntincham, witli an inscription celebrating his “ sim|ile 
manners, piety, and steady friendship*” A yet higher 
tribute of respect has been paid by Ins friend Mr Gisborne 
in some elegant verses. The opinion of so good a man an 
Mr. Gisborne is ciititlod to conlidence, and there is no rea¬ 
son to doubt that Mason deserved the praise he has given 
him ; tior, considering tlie general and acknowledged frailty 
of human nature, will this panegyric suLlcr by the few 


* ** Mr. Mfl'KiTii" SRV* nr. Burm-y 
in Uie ** w.ia licit fniIy un 

poet iind atfk divine, but it 
dllclUinle puiutcr uud musiciau; and 
Id these Ian tajiaoilirs an nCLite CfUitf. 
We did nut bonercr, aj^^rte with him 
tn hiii rcfurmiing uF cbnri;ti 

mufiie. lit' had hctii bim^t-IF a good 
perform HI' on the barj ^iiHtiurd j bad 
VOme ki|iiwlt:4&e Ilf eafn[Hi^aiEin^ a re^ 
fined la^Lc, anil was a very guad judge 
cf modern fiiui.]c ; but hi!i iiU'ait of ru- 
forming cslhi diat inutie ■^i>uJd nfdure 
5t lo L'alTini^tioAl p^altnoily. He 
wished fur uoiulug tiut |>laiii cuuuter- 
puifit in ihp somcca urtn fu'^l aiitliems^ 
umJ dull and Hiy hjrinany n\ the vo¬ 
luntaries, ^itbuyt itielody, acceut, or 
measure^ and he Starred Uie me- 
4:liaii.ic»l eiequttqn of a barieJ ur£;an id 


ohnrrh piu^Sc, 4ft the mast jiidteioi]« 
a(^i‘'tmpHininn'iiit nF a o<msanunale uf- 
g]ipr«r. Asi [trdcviiiur nf Uie ralhefira) 
af YurJt, it i« to be fHarnd, hu liai, Ntript 
om-iie of uW as ajiianiHuis, as Jat'k 
dill ruljjTLDitt in Ujt» nf a 'I'lih. 

I’herv (lire, howovt r* n:aiiy eniclkat 
reileci-otiB in Inn ^ (f^nnpi'ndtiittiuf irm 
Jiib'Ory of our Clintih anti, 

in gon^rsl, A jUtl aii>L tl'iJii riinitialc 
cliataeicr of onr m lesiH^tn al 
lorB, in hi!t * Oopiotit fIJeefi.in of 
fioitiuni of tUe I'ljalnnioF Uavid, 
Bib!v, oud wiih:Il Iiu*u bt'cn 

ftt to nn l ’^Ln?. AiitL in't in 

Uic Catliedral mnl Ct'Ilegi'Uu Cliundies 
*1' luj^laiid. To i^hioh ti p«*iK*fU a 
critiuMl and hl^turical Esinay un i‘at|iu- 
diat Music** Printed at York hi 
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exceptions which, It) truth and justice to the merits of 
others, his contemporaries, may be offered* 

Mr. Mason’s Jife appears to have been principally de¬ 
voted to the duties of bis profession, occasionally relieved 
by the cultivation of the hue arts. His associates, at least 
in Uie latter part of Ids life, were few* He had the mis¬ 
fortune to survive greater nnuiber whofie friendship he 
had cultivated in his early years, and he was not ambitious 
of new connections. This brought on him th^' imputation 
of that pride, or distance of manner, which ts ascribed to 
men of unsocial habits* But Masen^s heart was not inac^ 
ceasible, and his friendships tvore in viola hie* The s'nmli- 
evty, however, attributed to him in bis young days by Gray, 
and the patience with which lord Orfonl informs us, he 
hearti his faults, did not accompany him through iife^ On 
the publication of Gray’s life, he was ready to aUuvv that 
** twenty-five years Imd made a very cousidetablc ai>ate- 
ment in his general philanthropy and by philanthropy be 
seems here to mean a diffidence of opitiLoii on matters of 
literature, and an unwillingness to censure acknowledged 
merit* It can have no reference to philanthropy in the 
more general acceptation of the word, for lie was to the 
last, liberal, hmnane, and charitable* What it really 
means, indeed, we find In the work just alluded to. Hie 
contemptuous notice of Waterland, Akensidc, and ^hen- 
stone, which be did not suppress in Gray, he employed 
biinself with more harshness whenever he could find ati 
opportunity to attack the writings of Dr. Johnson. The 
opinion this great critic pronounced on Gray may be pro¬ 
bably quoted as the provocation, and great allowance is to 
be made for the w^arunh and zeal with which he guards the 
memory of his departed friend. But surely one of his 
notes on Gray^s Letters may be here fairly quoted against 
him* Had Mr, Pope disregarded the sarcasms of the 
many writers tliat endeavoured to eclipse his poetical fame, 
as much as Mr. Gray appears to have done, the world 
would not have been possessed of a Dunciad; but it would 
have been impressed with a more amiable idea of its au¬ 
thor’s temper,*' Nor was his prosecution of Murray, for 
taking about fiffy lines from hts works of Gray into an edi« 
tion which that bookseller published, much to the i;redit 
of bis liberality, especially as he refused to drop the pro¬ 
secution, when requested to name bis own terms of com-^ 
pensation* Such lUtlcnesses are to be regretted in a man 
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wl>a was tlie frietid of genius and llteratureg %vhose fiircum- 
sunces placed him far above want^ and whose regular dis¬ 
charge of the duties of piety and hunaanity bespoke ati 
ambiiion for higher enjoyments than fame and wealth cau 
vield. Of his regard for sacred truth, and the respect due 
to it, be e\hibited a proof in a letter to lord Ortord on his 
lordUiip’s childish epitaph on two piping bullfinches, to 
which be received au answer that was probably not very 
satisfactory. 

As a poet, his name has been so frequently coupled with 
that of Gray, and ilieir merits hare been supposed to ap¬ 
proach so nearly, that what has been said of the one will 
in some degree apply to the other. It is evident that they 
studied in the same school, and mutually cultivated those 
opinions which aim at restoring a purer species of poetry 
than was tuught in the school of their predecessor Pope* 
Wliether we consicler Mason as a lyric, dramatic, or di¬ 
dactic writer, we find the same grandeur of outline, the 
same during and inventive ambition which carries out of 
the common truck of versification and sentiment into the 
higher regions of imagination. His attachment to the sister 
art, and his frequent contemplation of the luofo striking 
and sublime objects of nature, inclined him to the descrip¬ 
tive ; atid his landscapes have a warmth and colouring, 
often rich and harmonious, hut perhaps too frequeiuly 
marked with a glare of manner peculiar to the artist. 
His composkioiis, however, even on the same subject, 
have all the variety of a fertile invention* Although we 
have Evening, Morning, &c, often depicted, they are to 
be distinguished, and the preference we are inclined to 
give is regulated by the feeling which the varieties of natu¬ 
ral appearances excite in dilFereiit minds, and in the same 
mind at different times. 

Mason's correctness is almost proverbial, and his amhi- 
liou undoubtedly was to be equally correct and elegant: 
yet his style must often lead the reader to question his 
judgment, and to wonder that he could not see what every 
one else saw. That a man with so many endowments as a 
scholar, a critic, and an admirnr of the simplicity of the 
ancients, should liave fallen so frequently into a style or¬ 
namented with a finical profuseness, would be sufficiently 
remarkable, if hiP decorations hod readily presented them¬ 
selves j but, when we see him so frequently pausing for an 
epithet that incumbers what it cannot illustruie, when ivc 
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see him more mtentheto novelty than strength of imagery^ 
and above af), taxing hi? memory to produce repeated alli- 
terationSf we are rorced to conclude that judgment is not 
always consistent, or that in some men it occasionally 
exists independent of true taste. With tliei^ exceptions, 
however^ few iinleed of dm modern poets in oiir collections 
deserve a higher rank than Mason, as a lyric and descrip¬ 
tive poet, nor has he given any tinisheil piece to tiic world 
IVom wliicli examples of excellence may not be quoted. 

It is now necessary to advert to a series of poems winch 
have been added to Mr. Mason's works In the late edition 
of ilie Kngiiish poets. The author of the “ IJeruic Kpistle'’ 
was long concealed from the world, and for reasons which 
are oiwious; hnt the poem had nieriteiiough to be ascribed 
to thu best living satiriMs, to Mason, Walpole, J lay Icy, 
Co.vper, AMstoy, and others. It appears, however, to be 
now universally given to Mason. Mi*Tliomas Wartnn was 
of opinion that “it might have been w'litteii by Walpole 
and ducAtiivfd by Mason.” Mr. Malone, in a note oj) this 
opinion, whicii occurs in BosweiTs Life of Johnson, says*, 
** It is now A^noTt^ii titaC the Heroic ICpistle was written by 
Mason.^* JVIr. Maiit, in his life of Wanoii, lufumis ns that 
when it was first published, Warton ascribed it to Mason, 
and endeavoured to confirm bU opinion by internul evi¬ 
dence. Mason heard of this, ainl sent to him a letter in 
1777, pnbiished by Mr. Mant, in which he professes to 
expostulate with him for raising a report merely iroru cri¬ 
tical conjecture.—** I have been told that you have pro¬ 
nounced me very frequently in company to lie the author 
of the lierutc Kplstlc to sir Williani Chambers, and 1 am 
told too, that the premier bimseif suspects that I am so 
upon your authority. Sure)}", sir, mere inteitial evidence 
(and you can possibly Imve no other) can iievct be suffi¬ 
cient to ground such a determination upon, wlieii you cuit- 
si<tcr hovv many persons in this rhyming age of ours arc 
possessed of that knack of Pope's versification, which con¬ 
stitutes one part of the merit of that poem, and as to the 
wit, humour, or satire, 'vhicli it contains, no part of my 
writings could ever lead you, by their analogy, to form so 
peremptory a judgment. I acquit you, however, in this 
procedure of every, even the slightest degree of ill nature; 
and believe that what you have said was only to show your 
critical aeuinem 1 only mention it that you may be more 
cautious of speaking of other persons iu like manner, who 
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tnay throve such anonymous bantlings of tbcir brain ijito 
Uic wic]e world. To some of lii^^sc Jt jnove an es¬ 

sential injury ; for ihongb tlicy mi^lil deserve ilie i'i'owii of 
power (as the a-utUor in qucsiioii teitainly Joes), yet I am 
persnaded that your good nature would be hurt il' that Irown 
was either iucreased or fixed by youri'/^jc; di.viL 

'To say uioic on this trivial subject would betray ft 
Jicitude on iny part very foreign from my present feelings 
or inclination. My easy and Imiependent cirenmstanees 
make such a suspicion sit mighty easy upon me ; and the 
minister, nay the whole ministry, are free to think w'hat 
they please of a man, who iioitber aims to solicit, nor wishes 
to accept, any favour from them,” 

Whar our author lias here remarked conceniing internal 
evidence, has probably occurred to all ubo lixcd tiieir sus¬ 
picions on tiiau From the works ]>ubJis]ied under Ins name, 
no person could for a moment suppose bini to be a nniii 
of humour, or inebned to personal and political saliro. He 
inighl: even have asked whether it was probable that a mau 
whose pen liad been tmiformly devoted to solemn and se¬ 
rious poetry, and who bad never brought forward the sha¬ 
dow of a claim fur the iiutiours of wii;, should at an advanced 
period of life suddenly eclipse bis eemtemporaries and some 
of bis predecessors by exhibiting a liumour whicli Jie batl 
never been suspected to possess, and a spirit whicli would 
Jiave better become a I'atil WJntcheud, ora Charles Ciiur<- 
cbill: aud that he slionld carry tliis Inimour and this spirit 
through six poems of no iiieonsiJorable length, on dissi¬ 
milar subjects. Yet as even this, however remarkable, is 
not beyond the reach of genius, it was surely in Ills power 
to bring the question to a mure prompt issue. But this be 
evades, and u^es every argument against Mr. VV^artoirs opi¬ 
nion but that which must have at once refuted it, the 
plain and bat denial of a man of honour and principle. On 
this account, therefore, the ** Heroic Kpistle,” and the 
other pieces published under the name of Maegregor, are 
now added to Mr. Masalas works, but not without a wish 
that they could have been attributed to some writer of less 
private and jiublic wortli. Jf tliey he his, they will add to 
ills literary reputation, by placing Jiim among the first sa. 
tirical poets of bi^ day, if not above tlie first ^ but who¬ 
ever contemplates the disaft’ected spirit in wliicli they are 
wrilien, will pivbably be of opinion that i>y aJopting iln- 
floatiag invectives aud prejmdices of a party and of a tur- 
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bulent periodj did not corn^ult tho consifitoncy of his 
character, or the dignity olf his Muse.^ 

MASSAC, or MASSE (John Baptist), an excellent 
French miniature painter^ was born at Paris in December 
1GS7, and died ia September 1767, He preserved bis 
liveliness and gaiety to hb death* Fils religion was that of 
the protestaiit cotnnianiaoi but so a^^erse was he to the in¬ 
terference of iitiy principle but fair conversion, that lie 
ditunissed a Homan catholic servant who had long served 
biBi faithfully, because he wished to change hb religion 
to please him* Being questioned about bb inode of think¬ 
ing, he answered, ** 1 serve God, and 1 feel myself so free, 
as to depend on tiothing upon earth except my own exer¬ 
tions*”, The collection of prints from the great gallery 
and other apartments at Versailles, were copied from the 
originals of Le Brum, by Massac, and engraved by the best 
artists under bis inspec^iotu* 

MASJSANIELLO. iSee ANELLO. 

MA*S81KU (Wtlltam), an ingenious and learned French 
writer, was born in iCG^, of a good family at Caen, where 
he continued tilt lie had guue through the classics. At 
sixteen he went to Paris, and performed a course of phi¬ 
losophy in the college of the Jesuits j and, after he had 
finished his novkiate, was appointed, according to the 
usage of the society, to teach polite literature* They sent 
him to Uennes to teach rhetoric; and, after a due time, he 
returned to Paris to study theology : tor succeeding in 
which he seemed so particularly formed, that his superiors 
desired him to devote himself wholly to it. This destina¬ 
tion alTected him much, his love of the belles lettres far 
exceeding his taste for theology; and therefore he quitted 
his society, and re-entered the world. His uncommon 
talents soon made him known, and recommended him to 
the favour of those who could serve him* M, de 8acy (Le 
Maistre) took .him into his house, as a preceptor to his 
cldldren; and M. de Tourreit borrowed his assistance in 
translating Demosthenes, ^ He became a pensionary of the 

1 Jghiuan and Clialfnen^A lin^lislt PnOftri, l&lO, ‘!l ro!»* Bvo, th« edtlgr of 

*1uch ^ 3 j« tliat ** lAi'moiri at Mr. M*<iOR are far leia ^otnplele tliaa cnu)<t 
have been «'Ah«d. MaiOi) it laid to havn left hii poemi, ani-tomR unpablifthed 
workif for the bandit uf a charitable inaLUgti'iii i but e1a*art yeara have eUiimd 
aiuCf hi» death, and no itep has been taken to fulfil hia inteulioo. Or to lioflour 
bia memory. What i« now ti^ffered bB« beeticollfCtPi) frma TariQua iourcet, mivi 
ii li hopi'd without falling into any very importaDtenijr*'' 

* Old. HifU^^-SirulCt J]icij«iafr, 
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academy of inscriptions in 1705, and was elected professor 
royal of tile Greek language in 1T)0» Hotner, Pindar^ 
Theocritua, and Demosthenes, were bis favourite authors; 
and hia tectures on them were highly admired, and much 
attended. Though he had yet given nothing to die pub¬ 
lic, yet his merit was so well known, and hia connections 
with the learned so numerous, that, in 1714, he waa chosen 
a member of the Krench academy. Massieu may he ranked 
among the unfortunate Uteml. The circumstances of hia 
family were extremely narrow, so that he had to struggle 
with poverty during his youth. In the family of M. de 
S&cy, he saved some money, but afterwards lost it by 
placing it in had hands. Towards the tatiev end of hia life, 
he sujfered bodily grievances : he had frequent and severe 
attacks of the gout; and two cataracts deprived him of his 
sight A paralytic disorder seized him in August 172^, 
wliich being Ibliowed by an apoplexy, proved fatal Sept. 26. 

Several criciccil dissertations by Massieu upon classical 
antiquity arc inserted in ‘‘The Metnoira of tiie academy of 
inscriptions/’ ILs ** Oraiion’^ at his reception into the 
French academy is printed m the collections of the aca¬ 
demy. He had the care of an edition of the “ New Testa¬ 
ment" in Greek, printed at Haris in 1715, in 2 vols. l2nrio« 
He had also the care of M. de Tourreirs works, published 
at Paris in 1722, in 2 vuls. 4to. De Toiirrcil desired Mas- 
sieu, on his death-bed, to give the public his translutioa 
of De most be lies, which that author did very faithfully; 
and added to U some of hU “ Opu^icula,” with a preface of 
his own} 

MASSILLON (John Baptist), an eminent French 
preacher, was born in 1663, the son of a notary at Kieres 
in Provence, lu 1661, he entered into tlie congregation 
of the Oratory, and wherever he was sent gained all hearts 
by the liveliness of his character, the agreeableness of hU 
wit, and a natural fund of sensible and capuvaiing polite¬ 
ness. These advantages, united with bis great talents, 
excited the envy of tiis brethren, no le^s Ebatt the admira- 
tioo of others, and, on some hl-foiinded suspicions of in¬ 
trigue, he was sent by his superiors to one of their houses 
in the diocese of Meaux, Tue first efFurts ofliis eloquence 
were made at Vienne, while he was a public teacher of 
tlieology; and his funeral oration oil Henri de Vijlars^ 

I NiceriHi, voli. XIU and XX.-^Dich Hiit 
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arciiU^sIioji that cUy, wag universally admired. The 
l^ine t)i Uiis cltsctjum* iiicluced fatiicr dc fa Tour, tlien 
geiierid □!' me congregation of the O atory, to send for 
tnni tOi Paris, After some tiinej being asked his o^nciion 
Of ilii' principal preachers in that capital^ they dijiplayj” 
sii:d he, ‘‘grLiU genius and abihucs; but if I preachy t 
»lu[l nut preach they He kcj>t liis word, and took 

up a style of his ovin, Jiot attempting to imitate any onoi 
except it Bourdulono^ whom, at the satue time, the 
tiatural diderence of his disposition did not stiifer hinri to 
follow very closely, A touching and natural siinplicily is 
the characteristic of liU style, and has been thought by 
able judges to reach the heai t^ and produce its due effect, 
with uilicit move certainty than all the logic of the Jesuit 
Ihnirdiilnue. His powers were iuiuiediatcly distinguished 
when he made his appearaut-e at comt; and wlieii he 
pre:iched his first advent at Versailles, he received this 
eoti]]>Umeiit from f.ouis XIV. My Auher,’’ said that mo¬ 
narch, “ when i iicar other jircachors, I g^» away much 
pleased with tuein ; but who never i hear you, I go away 
much di^.pleased with myself.” On one occasion, the cf^ 
feet of a discourse prcacheJ by him ** on Uie sunili nuinbcr 
of llio eloLi,” was so extraordinary, that it produced a gc* 
nrral, though Involuntary nuiriiiur of ajiplatise in ilic ciui- 
grcgatjoii. The preacher himself vv.;s cunfuseil by it; biit 
the idl'cct u ns only increased, and the puthelic w^as carried 
to the gvealest height that can be sujjj/osed ]>ossiblc. 11 is 
mode of delivery vonliibutcd not a Utile to bis success, 
‘‘ \Vc seem to l;eliold iiim still in imagination,’^ said they 
who had been fortunate enouirh to attend bis discourses', 
“ witii that simple air, ilmt modest carriage, those eyes so 
huEubiy directed dovvnwards, that unstudied gesture, that 
lotichiEig tone of voice, tliat look of a man fully improsHed 
with the truths wliich he enforced, conveying the most 
brilliant in.struction to the mind, and the most pathetic 
lufnvments to (he heart,” The famous actor, Baron, after 
hearing him, told him to coritinuc as he had begun. Yon,” 
said he, have a uianucr of your own, leave the rules to 
otliers.” At another time he ^aid to an actor who xvas with 
him ; My friend, this is the true orator; wc are mere 
players.” Massihoii was not the least in Hated by the praises 
he received. His modesty continued unaltered; uekI the 
charms of his society attracted those who were likely to be 
alarmed at the scrictiieiis of his lessons, 
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In 1717} Uie rpgeiit Lcslng conviiicod of his meriti by 
his own att^ndm^ce on his sermo^is, iipjioimed bim bishop 
of Cleniioiit, 7’lie Frent^h acaJemy recouped hbn as a 
inenihcr in l7ly. T'lic funeral ortLtion of the duchess of 
Orleans In was ilie la>t discourse lie protiounced at 

Paris. Frani that liiuolie rei^hted altogether in liis ilioccse} 
where il]e lunicyfilcnrc, arid piety of his charac¬ 

ter} gained all hearts. Hi!; love of peace led btm to make 
many endeavours to c^iiiclliate his brethren of the Oratory 
and the JesuitS} but lie iound at length that Uc had less 
ihOuciice over divini'^ than over the hearts of any other 
species of sinners, lie died resident oil his dioccsC} Sept, 
a, 1742} at the age of 7y. Ills name has since been 
almost proverbial in bVaiuo, wliere he is considered as a 
most eoiisumtiiatc master of clnipjctice, Kvery ioiaginable 
potfccLion is auributed by his eomitr\nicn to his sLyle^ 
“ What pathos 1" says one of them} what knowledge of 
the human heart 1 What sincere ci7nsu)ns of conviction 1 
Wfiat a tone of truth, of philosophy} and luimanity 1 What 
ati iiiKigination} at once lively and well legnlated 1 
Thoughts just and delicate ; conccpti{jus brilliant ami niag- 
nificent; expressions elegant, select, stdilhne, hannunious ^ 
images striking and natural ^ reprcsentatlun^ just and forci¬ 
ble ; style clear, neat, full, iitmicroaS} eqmdly catcnhited 
to be coinpreJicadcd by the imikitudc} ami to satisfy the 
most eukivated bearer.” What can be imagined beyond 
tbesc commendations ? Yot they am given hy ttie general 
consent of tliuse who are most eapaulc of deejiJing on the 
subject. His works were published complete, hy his no- 
})hew at Tarts, in 1745 and 174^, forming fourteen vulnmes 
of a larger, and twelve of a smaller kind of 12nio. Tliey 
contain, 1. A complete set of Sermons for A<lvetit and 
l.enfc, 2. Several Funeral Orations, Panpgyrio:, &c. 3. 

Ten dfscoui’ses, known hy the name of ** Le petit Oartime.” 
4. “ iLcelesiastical Conferences.” 5, Son\e cxcelJcnt pa. 
raphrases of particular pialms. Massilloti once stopped 
short in the middle of a sermon, f'^oin defect of memory ; 
and the same happened from apprehejision in didbreiit 
parts of the same du}', to two other pteacficrs whom he 
went to hear. Tiie Ln^lish method of rcadintr their dis- 
courses would certainly have been very wetcome to all 
these persons, but the French conceive that all the fire of 
eloquence would be lost by that method: this, however, 
scerus by no means to be necessary. The must striking 
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passages and beauties of MassUtQn''s sermons were collected 
1>y tiiC abbd de la Porte, in a vohiiifie wbicb is now annexed 
as a h&t volume to the two editions of his works; and a 
few years ago, three volumes of bis Sermons'* were trans¬ 
lated into English by Mr. William Dickson*^ 

MASSINGER (Philip), a very eminent dramatic writer, 
was born in 15S4, His father was Arthur Massinger, a 
gentleman attached to the family of Henry second earl of 
Pembroke. He was born at Salisbury, and educated, 
probably, at Wilton, the seat of the earl of Pembioke* 
When he had reached his sixteenth year, he sustained an 
irreparable loss in the death of that W'onby noblen^an, who, 
from attaeitment to the father, would, not improbably, 
have extended his powerful patronage to the son. In May 
iG02 Massinger became a commoner of Alban-*11 all, Ox¬ 
ford, but left it soon withc)ut uktug a degree. Various 
reasons have been assigned for tliis, as the earl of Pem¬ 
broke's withdrawing bis support; or the same etfect result¬ 
ing from the death uf the poet's father; but his late ex¬ 
cellent editor, Mr. Gifford, is probably right in attributuig 
bis removal to a chango in his principles, to bis becoming 
a Homan catholic. Whatever might be the cause, die 
period of hts misforiunes commenced with tils arrival in 
L^^ndon, where he was driven by his uecessitics to dedicate 
himself to the service of the stage. Wc bear little, how¬ 
ever, of him, fiom tC0(5, when be first visited the metro¬ 
polis, until 1622, when bis ** Virgin Martyr," the first of 
his primed works, w'as given to the stage. For this hiatus^ 
bis biographer accounts by his having assisted others, par- 
ticuUHy Flctehcr, and his having written some plays 
which have perished. He afterwards produced various 
plays in succcasion, of wbicii eighteen only have descended 
to us. Massinger died March 17, 1640. He went to bed 
in good health, says Langbaltie, mid was found dead in 
his bed in the morning in bis own bouse on the Bankside. 
lie was buried in the church-yard of St. Saviour's, it does 
not ajipear from the strictest search, that a stone, or in¬ 
scription of any kind, marked the place where his dust was 
deposited : even the memorial of his mortality is given 
with a pathetic brevity, which accoids but too well with 
the obscure and humble passages of bis life : March 20, 
1633-40, buried Philip Massinger, asiravgerT' 


1 D’Alembert's Eloge.'-.^DlcL Hitt. 
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Sf> few parliculars are known of his private biRtory, that 
his life is Jittle more than a detailed account of his various 
productions, for which we may refer the reader to Mr 
GMiord^s eclition* But, says this editor, though we are 
of every circumstance respecting Massinger, un¬ 
ices that he hved, wrote, and died, wc may yet form to 
oiirselver^ some idea of his personal character from the in¬ 
cidental hints licitttered through his ivorks. In what light 
be was regarded may be collected from the recommeiula- 
tory poems prelis^J to his several plays, in whicji the 
Janguage of his panegyrists^ though warin, expresses att 
attachment apparently derived not so much from his talents 
‘AH his virtue*. All the writers of his life unite in repre¬ 
senting him as a man of singular modesty, gentleness, 
candour, and atfability^ nor does it appear that be ever 
made, or found au enemy* He s]>eaks indeed of oppo¬ 
nents on the stage j but the couteution of rival candidates 
for popular favour must not be confounded with personal 
hostility. With all this, however, he appears to have main¬ 
tained a constant struggle with adversity - since not only 
the stage, from which, perhaps, his natural reserve pre- 
Tented him from deriving the usual advantages, but even 
the bounty of bis particular friends, on which he chiefly 
relied, left him in a state of absolute dependance. Other 
writers for the stage, oot superior to him in abilities, had 
tliuir periods of good fortune, their bright ns well as their 
stormy lioiirs; but Massinger seems to have enjoyed no 
gleam of sunshine: hia life was all one wintry day, and 
“ shadows, clouds, and darkness” vested upon it. 

His dedications, says Mr* Gifford, are principally cha¬ 
racterised by gratitude and humility, wdihout a single 
trait of ihat gros^ and servile adulation which distinguishes 
and disg*^ces the addresses of some of his contemporaries. 
7'hat he did nnt conceal hts misery, Itis editors appear in- 
chned to reckon among bis faults; he bore it, howeverr, 
without impatience, and we only hear of it when it is 
reliev^'d. Poverty made him no flatterer, and, what is 
still more rare, no maligner of the great: nor is one symp¬ 
tom of envy manifested in any part of his compositions. 
His principles of patriotism appear irrcprchensible : the 
evtmvagant and slavish doctrines which are found in the 
dramas of his great coutemporaries make no part of his 
creed, in which uie warmest loyalty is skilfully combined 
with just and rational ideas of political freedom. But the 
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great ilislinclio]] of Ma^isingcr, h tht uniform rrs^pect with 
wjucli treats religion and its ininisUTS, in an age wticii 
it found necessary to add regidalion to rcgukiiion, to 
scop tUi^ growth of impietj'' on the stage. No jiric^ts are 
introduced by him, “ to set on some quaiuity of barren 
speecatnr^'’to iangli at their licentious follies^ die sacred 
name is not lightly invoked, nor daringly spotted with; 
nor is Scripture profaned by builoou allusions lavishly put 
into tlje rumtilis td' fools and womoiu Compared with ilio 
<itlu'r dr«itjiatic writers of his age^ he appears more tiatural 
iu his cliaruetoL'i:, and more poetical in his diction, tliau 
Jou^ini or Curuvnghrj more elevated and tiervous ihun 
Hctclier, tin': ouly vviiLei's udin ran bo sti]ijK)Ked to conU-st 
his pre-eminence^ lie ranks, therefore, in tlie opinion of 


liie ablest rt cent critics, immediately under Stiakspeare, 
It mnst be ermfea'odi, sa^s Or. L'errlar, hi Ids K^tay ou 
the Writing!* of ftla>ringer,’’ Ihiu iu cometly be falls con¬ 
siderably bcitcaiii SijiLkspeare ; his wit Is less brilliant, and 
his rhiieulc less dehrate atid vavinns; but he ailbrcls a spe- 
citiien of clojiant comedy (“'I'lic Great Dnke of Horciico’*), 
of which tlicrc is no archetype in lus great predecessor. 
Ill tragedy Massinger is ratiier clof^uctit tlian putbetic ; 
yet he is oltcii an luaic^tic, and generally iiiore eJegant, 
than bis master; be is as pmverfnl a ruler of tlic under-' 
standing, as ShaksjiiMre is of t[>e passions; with the dis- 
udvauinge of snet;eedi;ig that uiatcldess jioct, there is siilL 
mucli original beauty in hjs works; and tue njo>t extensive 
aetjuaiutanee with poetry ivid hardly dituinUh the pleasure 
uf a reader and adndrer ot Mabtfiio^tT. 

As the editions of Dtdl in ITbJ, and Davies in 1779, 


will probably be beard of iiu iiu re, it is uniicccssarj- to 
point out their many errois and miperfccuons* Massinger 
at (engtli found in iMr. Gitiord an editor, who has 
completely revived his fame, in the clo&ct at least, and 
whose well-known bearning and ta-^ie, *t biis been ^iustly 
said, are accorupaniod, on this ficc.:iston, witli that genuine 
spirit of research, that iiriuciiess and accuracy wbicli hap- 
piJy (1 elect and rectify many grosf* ii Utakes of loriner edik 
tors, and admirably exfuain the cui^toms, tnanuers, and 
language of the poet’s time. 'J'h't!^, widcii is perhaps the 
most correct edition of any of our ancient poets, pub¬ 
lished in IfiOS, 4 vois. 8vo, and so completely answered 
the public expectation, that a .lecotid edition was called 
for in 1813> \ 


1 Life by Atr. trifljhf* 
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MASSON (KjtVNCJs), an eiiLerr)rizinj’'j' botanist^ was bnm 
aL AburdcL^i, in N<^rt[i-Crltalii, in 1741^ an<l after cnttiia^ 
in LoudiJU} probiddy in pursuit ef rmptoyment a gar¬ 
dener, in vvhit'li c;:j)acity lie was knoivn to Mr, Aitini, tUe 
^uporintcLidaal of Kew gardens, he wm sent in 1771 or 
1T71J to the Cape of Good Hope. Thai eouiilry had bceiij 
for iitrar a century, ceiebraied as u mine of botanical riches, 
vvliicii had scarcely rr^ticUed our gardens but ihrougb the 
medium of those of Hof land. This (loficicncy, however, 
in our supply of curious plants, was little felt while Mr, 
Masson contiruied at the Cape, and the Dutch appear net 
to have restrained bb inquiries or acquisitions. Ho wua 
allowed to travel many hundred miles up the country, and 
having amply eifected ilie purpose of his mission, he was, 
ill I77G, ordered to explore ilie Canary IslaiuU, the Azores, 
Madeira, and part of the ^Vcst-ludie;?, cspotially the 
island of Chrisiophcr. In this he employed about five 
years more, and rciuriicd to England ill 17£tl, 

During his stay at the Cape, he entered into a corre¬ 
spondence with Lin mens. Having discovered a bulbntis 
plant of a new genus, he was not only laudably ambidnns 
of botanical commctnoraiion in its umue, but be was 
ticularly anxious, as appears by one of his letters, to re¬ 
ceive this lionuur from no less a band than that of his illn^- 
U'ious correspondent* Tins indeed, his U'arncd biographer 
remarks, was the mticuiit prdi/inimj tli" only rev/aid i<> 
which fie aspired fur all Ins labi>urs. That he bought no 
pecuniary julvanccmont, tlie exircme slenderntfis of the 
stipend which could be obLidned I'.jr him, and his disregard 
of such at all times, abundantly enneed. He oi^- 

tainod the honour to ivhlch he aspired. The sjicelmen oi 
j\/t7ssonia in the herbarium of Linna'us, naincfl by liis own 
trembling hand near the close of bis life, jirovcs that the 
name had his [sanction, it appcr.rs to lipvu Uivu 

origio:dly suggested by'Inunberg, in whose company 
son botanized for two 3 ears at the Cape. In he 

visited Portugal and Madeira, and reUiriicd la tim Cipe ot 
Good Hope in 17 SC, where, inconsequence of tlie know¬ 
ledge he had already acquired, it ivs.s settled, iti consulta¬ 
tion with his able adviser, sir Joseph Hanks, that his travel'' 
should now be restrained to ivilliin forty miles of ibc (hipn 
town. In l 7 i> 5 j Mr, Masson returned to KiigliunI, and 
spent two year; there among his botanical fricn U, after 
tvUith he was sent to explore siicli parb of Xoi tli Amci icD, 
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unUer ibe Bntisli goverjiment^ as appeared most liliely to 
produce new and valuable plants^ and ins success was 
equal to tUe expectations that had been" formed. New- 
plants, of interesting characters and properties, sprang up 
under his steps, and U seemed probable that much prac-^ 
tical knowledge was likely to result from hia discoveries, 
but he did not Uve to reap or to communicate more than a 
foretaste of these advantages He died about Christmas, 
1805, ill the sixty-Bfth year of his age, at Montreal, in 
Canada. Uc was a man of a mild temper, persevering in 
his pursuits, even to a great enthusiasm. Of great indus¬ 
try ; which his specimenB and drawings of fish, animals, 
insects, platits, and views of the coutitrica he passed 
through, evince. And though he passed a solitary life, in 
countries distant from society, his love of natural history 
never forsook him. In iT 9 G he published a splendid work 
on the genus Stapeliuy consisting of a thin folio volume, 
with forty-one coloured plates of as many species, almost 
entirely noii-descript, accompanied by descriptions.' 

MAiiSON (Ji>iiN), a reformed minister, who died irk 
Holland about 1750, was originally of France, hut fled 
into England to enjoy that liberty in religion which his 
country refused bim, and was employed as tutor in bisnop 
Burnet’s family. In 1710 he travelled with his pupils, 
through Holland, and thence to France and Italy, accord¬ 
ing to Saxius, though ive doubt whether the bishop had at 
that time any sons so young as to be only beginning Uieir 
education. Be this as it may, he soon became knowu in 
the literary world, and we should suppose must have mten 
resided in Holland, most of his publications were printed 
there. The hrst we can trace with certainty is his Jani 
teRiplum Christo nascente rescratum, seu Tractatus Cnro* 
nologico-historicvis vulgarem refellens opinionem existU 
mantium, pacem toto terrarum orbe sub tempus Servatoris 
natale stabiliiam fuisse,** &c. Koiterdam, 1700, 4to and 8voi. 
We are also indebted to him for, 1. Histoire critique de 
la Republique des Lettres, from 1713 to 1717,^’ in IS vols. 
iSino* 2. ** Vita: Horatii, Ovidtl, et Plinii junioris,*^ 3 vols. 
small Svo, and printed abroad, though dedicated to En.- 
glUbmen of raiik: the hrst at Leyden, 1708, to lord 
Harveys the second at Amsterdam, 1708, to air JuatU 
nian Is ham ; the third at Amsterdani, 1709, to the bUhop 
of Worcester. These lives are drawn up in a chronologic 

* Rvci^a Cyctopusdia, t»y tbe preiiileat of the IdniiaKp Society. 
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til order, very learnedly and very critically; and serve trf 
illustrate the hUtory, not only of thei^e particular persons, 
but of the times also in which they lived. Iti the ** Life 
of Moracei’* MassoTi found occasion to interfere with M. 
Dacier; who, however^ defended his own opinions, and 
prehired his defence to the second edition of his Horace. 
3. ** HUtoire de Pierre Bayle & de ses ouvrages,'* Am- 
sterdftm, 1716, l2n(io. Thlii at least is sufiposed to be his, 
though at first it was given to M. la^'ldonnoye. Many 
other critical dissertations by Masson are enumerated by 
SaitiusJ 

MASSON (PapjhiuSj or Papihe-Masson), a French his¬ 
torical and miscellaneous writer, was the son of a rich 
merchant, and born at St, Germain-Laval, in the territory 
of Forez, May 16, 1^4-4. He lost his father when a child; 
and, though his mother married again, she appears to have 
taken great care of his education. At a proper age be was 
put under the Jesuits at Billon, in Auvergne, witli whom 
lie continued four years ; and was then called to Lyons by 
an uncle, who intended to send him to Toulouse, to study 
the law: but the civil wars rendering this unsafe, he re¬ 
turned to Billon, where he applied himself to the bcllea 
lettres and philosophy. Here contracting an intimacy with 
a fellow-student, Anthbny Challon, he joined with him in 
a resolution of entering into the society of Jesuits ; and 
accordingly they went soon after to Home, where they 
took the habit. Massun mode a funeral oration at Rome 
for some cardinal, in Uie presence of several others, and 
acquired by it great ^credit and reputation. Afterwards 
these two friends went to Naples, where Masson taught 
two years in the college of Jesuits, I'bey returned toge¬ 
ther to France, when Challon quitted the society, as did 
Masson sotne time after, and defended this step with so 
much moderation and candour that the society were not 
displeased at it. 

The marriage of Charles IX. of France with Elizaheth, 
daughter of the emperor Maximilian, being celebrated in 
1570 at Mezieres, Masson^ who was present, wrote an ele¬ 
gant description of it, which wka pubKshed the same year 
in 8vo, and was tbe first thing from which he derived 
literary reputation. He then resolved to apply to the law, 
and with this view went tn Augers to study under the 
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celebrated Baudouiii, or Baidu iiiu»* After two yean he re* 
turned to Parisi and became librarian to the chancellor de 
Cheverney, a lover of literature, in which place be con^- 
tinued ten years. In 1576 be was made an advocate of 
parliament ^ yet nerer pleaded more than one cause, which 
however he gained with universal applause> The rest of 
tua life appears to have been devoted to study, and when 
the troubles of France were at an end, be married tha 
sister of a counsellor in parliament, with whom he lived 
thirty*foi]r years, but had no children. The infirmities of 
age attacked him some time before his death, which hap¬ 
pened Jan. 9, 1611. He wrote, L “ Annab of France/’ 
a good work, the best edition of which is, 159$, 4tOi 3* 
** Eulogies on illustTious Men/* 1656, Svo. 3. A De¬ 
scription of France by its Rivers/* 1685, Svo, 4. ** An 
Account of the French Bishoprics/* Svo. “ De Fpiscopia 
Urhis/* 4to, a history of the popes; and several other 
works, which discover great genius and learning, “ Vita 
Joannts Calvini/* 4to, a well-written work, is also ascribed 
to him by some, and, by others, to James Giflot. The 
above-mentioned are all in Latin. His friend, M. deTbou, 
has written his life, which is prehxed to bis Eulogies.^ 
MASSUET (ReneV or Rematus), a very learned Bene* 
dictiue, of the congregation of St. Maur, was bom at S. 
Owen de Maeellcs, in 1665. He is chieHy known for the 
new edition of St. Ironus, which be published in 17i0, 
fo). Or. Lat He consulted, for that purpose, several ma¬ 
nuscripts, which had never been examined ; and made new 
notes and learned dissertations, prefixed to the work. Tho 
tirst cf these dissertations is employed upon the person, 
character, and condition of Iremeus, and sets forth parti* 
cularly the writings and tenets of the heretics he encouti* 
tered; the Sfccond enlarges further upon theiife, actions, 
martyrdom, and writings of this saint; and the third re# 
Jates his sentiments and doctrine. But, although this edU 
lion is reckoned better and more correct than any which 
had appeared before it, Salomon Deyling publisbcd a 
work at Leipsie in 1721, tn order to expose the unfaijr 
repr^fsentfltluns Masfiutit had made of the opinions .gf 
liemeus. Massnet was afterwards engaged to write a con¬ 
tinuation of the acu and annals of the Eaints of the order 

1 tttl, T.—UulUrt^ji drt ScirncAa, lol. 1 «1*crratiU 
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of St« Benedict; and accordingly he published a fifth vo* 
lume. He died, aged 50, Jan* 13, 1716, after having 
written and published several other worksJ 
MASTELLATA. See DONDUCCL 
MASTER, or perhaps MASTERS (Thomas), a poet 
and hiEtorian, was the ton of the rev. Wliliam Matter, 
rector of Cote near Cirencester in Gloucestershire- He 
was first educated at the grammar-school of Cirencester, 
and afterwards at Winchester-school, from which he en¬ 
tered New college, Oxford, as a probationer fellow in 
1622, and was admitted perpetual fclbw in 1624. He 
took bis degrees in arts, that of M. A. in 1629, and being 
in orders, was in 1640 admitted to the reading of the sen¬ 
tences* At this time he was considered as a man of great 
learning, welt-versed in the languages, add a good poet 
and preacher There are no other circumstances recorded 
of his life, except his.connection with lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, whom he assisted in some of his writings* He 
died of a putrid fever in 1643, and was buried hi the outer 
chapel of New-coJlege* Lord Herbert honoured his me¬ 
mory with a Latin epitaph, which is among his lordship's 
poems, but was not inscribed on the place of his burial* 
His poems were in Latin and Greek: 1. '^Mensa Lubrica,'* 
Oxon. 1653, 4to, second edition* This is a poem in Lat 
and English, describing the game of sboveUboard* 2* 
** McmT^piwcc iif nrv a Greek poem on the 

passion of Christ, which was translated into Latin by Mr. 
Jacob of Merton-college, and into Engltsh by Cowley, and 
published at Oxford, 1658, 4to* HU other Latin produc- 
tioits were, an oration delivered in New-col lege; ** Iter 
Boreale,’* ** Carolus Redux,” ** Ad regem Carolum,’* 

We have termed him a historian from his having given 
lord Herbert great assistance iu his Life of Henry VIIL'* 
He also had a share in the Latin translation of his lordship's 
book De Veritate*" He had accumulated a great mass 
of historical information and authorities from uie public 
records; Wood speaks of having four thick volumes in 
folio of these, “ lying by him,** but does not mention whe¬ 
ther his own property or borrowed. Dr* Fiddes, however, 
informs Ufl, in toe introduction to his “ Life of Wolsey,*' 
that in his time Mr* Master's ** diligent and ^ithful collec¬ 
tions'* were in the library of Jcsus-college, Oxford* He 
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adds tliai " Lord Herbert appears to bo mdebted for a 
^a<i(L part of bis history to those col lectio n ‘ 

MASTERS (iioBERT), a divine and antiquary, proba¬ 
bly a relative of the f^receding, was the great-grandson of 
sir William Masters of Cirencester, ki Gloucestenblre. 
Fils fatber, William, was a clergyman, who among other 
livings, held that of St Vedast, Foster-lane, London^ 
where the subject of this article was born in 1713* He 
was admitted of Corpus-Chriati college, Cambridge, in 
]73[, took his degree of B, in 1734, that of M. A* in 
1T3S, and that of S. T. B. in 1746, He also obtained a 
felioivsbip of the college, and was tutor from 1T4T to 1730, 
In 175^ he was chosen a fellovr of the society of antiqua¬ 
ries, and was presented by Corpus college, in 1756, to the 
rectory of Landbeach In Cambridgeshire. He was also 
preseziied to the vicarage of Linton, which he resigned for 
that of Waterbeach in 17 S9 ; but this last he afterwards, 
by leave of the bishop of Ely, resigned tr bis son. In 
1797 he resigned, by consent of the respective colleges, 
the living of Landbeach to one of his sons-in-law, the rev. 
T. C. Burroughs^ but continued to reside there* He was 
in the commission of the peace for the county of Cam-* 
bridge. He died at Landbeach July 5, 1798, in his eighty- 
third year. 

As a divine lie publiaheU only one sermon, ** The Mis¬ 
chiefs of fncltoii and rebeUion considered,^^ preached at 
Cambridge in 1745* He is chiefly known, as an antiquary, 
by his valuable ** History of the College of Corpus-Christi,^' 
3tc* 1753, 4to, the most complete account ever published, 
of any college in either university, and upon the best 
plan, that which includes the lives of the principal mem¬ 
bers, as well as tbe foundation and progress of the college. 
We have been too much indebted to this work not to bear 
ibis testimony to its satisfactory information and accuracy. 
Mr. Masters, however, was leas fortunate in pfe&?cing,co 
this publication a plan and elevation of the intended new 
building, which he claimed the merit of d^stgning^ althoitgh 
it really belonged to that ^excellent architect James Essex. 
Mr. Matters also published a Section and Ichnography of 
Pythagorases schoot at Cambridge, with the seal of Merton- 
coliege, Oxford, ko which it belongs* To the Archsolo- 
gia he contributed “ Remarks on Mr* Walpole’s Historic 


* Aih, On. vjL IL—Ftddcs^s Introductian^ pp. xL xii. 
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Doubts/* who answered them with no smaH display of 
vanity and arrog;anc€; “An account of stone co6fin3 found 
near Cambridge castle/* and of an ancient painting on 
glass, representing the pedigree of the Stewart family.” 
In 1784 he published “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the late rer. Tliomns Baker, B. D. of St. John's-col lege, 
from the papers of Dr. Zachary Grey, with a Catalogue of 
his MS Col lections,” Cambridge, 8vo; and in 1790 “A 
Catalogue of the several pictures in the public library and 
respective coUeges of the university of Cambridge/* l2ino. 
His last work was, ** A short account of the pariah of 
Waterbeacb, in the diocese of Ely, by a late Vicar/’ 1795, 
8vo, with a slight sketch of Denny abbey i but of this 
only a small number vvere given as presents* Mr. Masters, 
from certain peculiarities of temper, appears to have been 
frequently at variance with his literary friends, of which 
irvUnces may be found in our authorities.’ 

MATHER (Richaiid), the first of a family of noncon¬ 
formist divines, of considerable reputation both in the new 
and old world, was boru at Lowton, in the parish of Win- 
wick, in Lancashire, in 1596* After some education at 
Win wick-school, he was, in 1611, at the early age of fif¬ 
teen, appointed master of a public school at Toxfetli-park, 
near Liverpool, where, as Wood says, ** he was converted 
to godliness*” In 1613, however, he was admitted a stu¬ 
dent of Brazenose college Oxford, where his stay must 
have been short, as the same year we are told he preached 
his first sermon at Toxteth, having been ordained hy Dr. 
Morton, bishop of Chester, and chosen minister of that 
place. Here he ofHciated until 1633, when he was sus¬ 
pended for nonconformity; and although this suspension 
was soon taken off, his prejudices against the church esta¬ 
blishment became so strong, that he was again suspended, 
'^d then determined to seek the kind of church-govern¬ 
ment which he fancied the most pure, in New England. 
The year after his arrival there, in 1635, he was chosen 
minister of a congregation newly formed at Dorchester, 
where he remained until his death April 22, 1669, in the 
seventy-third year of his age* He was the autlior of one 
or two pious treatises, hut of more respecting church go¬ 
vernment He had four sons, Samuel, Nathanael, Elea- 

! HichoTi^j Dofrjffr.-' *JouGh^i Topocr* pity eat toL LIV* p* 
ite. 
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£er, and Increase^ who all imbibed their fatber^s princU 
pks, and became sufferers for nonconformity. Of tfacHe^ 
the eldest and youngest seem entitled to some notich.^ 

MATHER (Samuel), eldest son of the preceding^ was 
born in Lancs^sbire in 1(126, and going with his father to 
''New England in 1635, was educated at Harvard-college, 
of which he became the first fellow who took a degree 
there. In 1650 he returned to England, spent some time 
at Oxford, where and at Cambridge he again took his d^ 
grees, was chaplain of Magdalen-college, and often a 
preacher at 8 l Mary's^ He then went with the English 
comm isa ton era to Scotland, and preached at Leith for two 
years* He returned to England in 1655, and having visited 
Ireland with Henry Cromwell, and Drs. Harrison, Winter, 
and Cbarnock, be was made senior fellow of Trinity-coi- 
lege, and became a favourite preacher. Wood says that 
though he was reckoned a congregational man, and a high 
nonconformist, yet he was moderate in his behaviour to 
the episcopal^, when it was in his power to hurt them. 
When the lord deputy gave him and others a commission 
for displacing the episcopal ministers in Munster, he de¬ 
clined it, as be did afterwards in Dublin, giving as a rea^ 
■oti that he was called into the country to preach the 
gospel, and not to hinder others from doing it.^’ Soon 
after the restoration, he was suspended for preaching 
against the revival of the liturgy, ou which be returned to 
England; but when the Bartholomew act took place, re* 
moved again to Dublin, where for some time he preached 
to a small congregation in his own house, until the laws 
against nonconformity obliged him to desist. He died 
Oct. 26, 1671. He published various tracts relative to the 
controversies of the times; and afler bis death appeared a 
course of sermons that were very popular, entitled ** The 
Figures and Types of the Old Testament explained and 
improved/' Dublin, 1683, 4to. He also wrote a pamphlet 
against Greatrakea, the noted quack; but, says Calamy^ 
he was not allowed to publish it, such a favourite waa 
Greatrakea at that time. * 

MATHER (Incrkase), youngest son of the preceding, 
was bom at Dorchester, in New England, in 1635, and 

I Malhtt’t llLtr. cf Kep EtiflaDif.-—Ath- Oi. taI, tL>—H hV* of N** 

adJ Deiith of Kichtxil MAlbcr, by lacrvAH Matbcr, Cambriidcej 
(in Ke« En^Uiid). 4i0. * 
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studied ftt Harvard coHegei where he twk his degree of 
B. A. in 1 656^ In the following year be arrived in England, 
and tbence went to Ireland, and joined his brothen He 
then entered hitnself of Trinity college, In which pn?- 
ceeded M. A> in 1658, having performed the necessary 
exercises with great applause, and was ofTcre^l a fellowship 
in that institution ; but, finding the climate unfavourable to 
lus health, returned to England, and officiated for some 
time as minister, in the place of Mr. Howe, at Great Tor- 
dngton, in Devonshirep In 1659, he became chaptlain to 
colonel Bingham, governor of the island of Guernsey, and 
preached every Sunday, as well before the garrison, as in 
the town of Peter-le Port After the restoration, as he 
could not conform, he sailed for New England, where he 
was chosen minister to the New church at Boston. Shortly 
after this, be married the daughter of Mr* John Cotton, 
once a gentleman of considerable eminence in England, 
but then an exile on account of his non'Conformity, and 
minister at Boston. In 1664, Mr. Mather was ordained to 
the pastoral office, the duties of which he performed 
through life with credit to himself, and highly esteemed by 
his people. In 1685, when king Charles II. required the 
inhabitants of New England to surrender their charter, Mr* 
Mather attended at a meeting of the freemen of Boston, 
and by his ssealoua persuasions determined them to reject a 
motion for that purpose unanimously; and this spirited mea¬ 
sure had considerable influence in prevailing on the country 
in general to imitate the example set by the Bostonians. 
Upon the publication of king Jameses second declaration 
for liberty of conscience, some of the ministers of New 
England, and their churches, drew up addresses of thanks 
to him for the benchts which they enjoyed in consequence 
of it, and Mr, Mather embarked for Enghmd April 7, 1688, 
for the purpose of presenting them. He was favourably 
received at court, and laid before the king the state of tii^ 
country. While be continued in England, the rt^volutiou 
took place, and he was consulted by the new administra¬ 
tion on many political topics, particularly on an attempt to 
obtain the i^<-eett1ementof the Massnehusetta colony, upon 
their chartered foundation, by an act of parliament, which 
was frustrated by its dissolution. He at length obtained 
from hit majesty a new charter, containing the whole of 
the old one, witii the addltton of new and more ample pri^ 
vileges. Having render^ thii important service to his 
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feUovv Citizens, he set sa.n for America in 1692^ aud ori 
his return he received tbe public thanks of the house of 
representatives for iiis faithful and zealous etideavours to 
beiiedt his country, He now returned to his labours in the 
churchf and at Harvard college, of which he was chosen 
president in 1684, and also created doctor of divinity. He 
died in 1723, at the age of 84, He was author of many 
theological tracts, of which his biographer gives a list of 
above eighty ; among which are, A brief History of the 
War ;vith the Indians iu New England of “An Essay 
for the recording of illusmous Providences, wherein an 
account U given of many remarkable and memorable events 
which have happened in this last age, especially in New 
England of “ A Discourse on Comets;’* A Discourse 
concerning Earthquakes,^* 

MATHEH {Dr. Cottok), son to the preceding Increase 
Mather, and the most emineut of the family, was born 
Feb. 12, 1663, at Boston, where he was educated at 
Bchool till b‘e was twelve years old* ' By this time he had 
made 'an uncommon progress in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, and even entered on the Hebrew; so that he was 
then, young as he was, admitted into Harvard-college, 
where lie took bis first degree at sixteen, and his i;econd at 
nineteen When about seventeen years old, be undertook 
the tuLtioti of several young gentlemen, composed for tbeir 
use ic^atechetical ^iystems of the several sciences, and con* 
tinued this employment for seven years with great success, 
Jle had from infancy au impediment in his speech, which 
Bcemiug incnrabLe, he laid aside all thoughts of tbe mi¬ 
nistry, and applied himself to tbe study of medicine; but 
havtOj;; at Icnglb, by persevering in a deliberate mode of 
apeaking, got rid of the impediniein, he returned to the 
study of divinity* He began to preach in 1680, and in 
May 16S4, became the minister of Boston; in the dili¬ 
gent discharge of which ofhee, and in writing books, he 
spent hisS life. As an instance of his piety and diligence, 
his biogiTapher informs us that in one year he composed 
and published fourteen books, and kept sixty fasts and 
twenty-two vigiU He applied himself also to tbe study ^ 
of modern Languages, the French and Spanish particularly; 
and, in his lorty-HFth year, made himself so far master of 
the Iroquois Indian tongue, that he wrote and published' 

I Lif^ iTS;5, fivq. 
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treatitet in iL In short he became sa considerable a per¬ 
son in Boston^ that he was several times consulted by the 
magistrates upon affairs of state; and more than once 
quelled riots, merely by the force of his persuasions. For 
the public good, he there planned and promoied several 
excellent societies, particularly a society for suppressing 
disorders; a society tor referming manners; and a society 
of peace ^makers, whose professed business it was to com¬ 
pose differences, and prevent law*suits. He published 
also a proposal for an evangelical treasury, in order to 
build churches, distribute books of piety, relieve poor 
ministers, &c. His fame was not confined to liis own 
country; for, in 17 fO, the university of Glasgow in Scot¬ 
land sent him a diploma for the degree of doctor Jn di¬ 
vinity ; and, in 1714, the royal society of London chose 
him one of their fellows. He was farther honoured bv an 
epistolary correspondence with several persons of eminent 
character for piety and learning; and, among others, the 
lord-chancellor King. Afier a laborious and well-spent 
life, he died on the of Feb. 1729, being the day after 
he had completed his 65th ycf'r* 

He is said to have published during his life 3B2 pieces, 
many of them indeed but small, as single sermons, essays, 
&c, yet several of larger size. Among these were ** Mag*- 
nalla Chriati Americana,” or “ An Ecctusiastical History 
of New-England, from its first planting in 1620 lo 1698,^' 
folio* “ The Christian Philosopher,” 8vo* “ Ratio dis- 
ciplinie fratrum Nov-Anglorum," that is, “ The reason of 
the discipline of the biethren in New-England*” “Di¬ 
rections to a candidate for the niinistry.” “ Psalteriuin 
Americanum,” or “American psalter,” But the most 
remarkable of all his works was that in wliich, like Gian- 
vdle, he defended the reality of witchcraft. This is en¬ 
titled “ The wonders of the invisible world; lieing an ac¬ 
count of the trials of several witches, lately executed In 
New-England, and of several remarkable curiosities therein 
occurring. Together with, L Observations upon the na¬ 
ture, the number, and the operations of the devils. 2* A 
short narrative of a late outrage committed by a knot of 
witches in Swedcland, very much resembling, and so far 
explaining that under which New-England has laboured* 
31 Some counsels directing a due improvement of the ter¬ 
rible things lately done by the unusual and amazing range 
of evil spirits in New-England. 4. A brief discounjc upon 
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those temptations^ which are the more or^insuy devices of 
Satan^ By rCouon Mather* Puhliahed by the special 
command of hii excellency the governor of the province 
of Massachuaets-Bay in Ncw-England*" Printed first at 
Boston in New-£ngland^ and reprinted at Lon don | io 
1693j 4to. 

It may perhaps appear surprizing that a man so highly 
praised by his biographers for learning, judgment, and 
piety, should not only give credit to^ but assistance in the 
propagation of, such falsehoods and absurdities as*were fol¬ 
lowed by the inhumaTi execution of several innocent per* 
eons. But whoever looks into his most useiul work, hit 
Ecclesiastical History of New England/* will discover 
what his more recent biographers have suppressed^ an un- 
ogmmon degree of enthusiasm in his mind, on the most 
ordinary occurrences* Neal, only, speaks impartially on 
thia shocking subject. He observes that those suspected 
wizzards and witches '^were convicted on very slender 
evidence/* a necessary consequence of their being tried 
at all, for what but the most slender evidence could be 
expected in the case of a crime which it was impossible to 
comnait ? Neal also allows, that there is some unfairness 
in the report of the trials by Mather; for, when he has 
given tlie depositions of the witnesses against the prison¬ 
ers at large, he passes over their defence in general terms, 
tod leaves the reader in the dark, and incapable of judg¬ 
ing the merits of the cause* Yet upon such evidence 
twenty-eight persons received sentence of death, of whom 
nineteen were executed* They ail sufiered without the least 
acknowledgment of their guilt, laying their blood at the 
door of false witnesses. But neither integrity of manners, 
nor the strongest protestations of iuuocence with their 
dying breath, were sufficient to move compassion, or stop 
the tide of the peopJeV zeal against those unhappy per¬ 
sona ai this time. Nor, says Neal, were tliese dl who 
were in danger of their lives: there were then a hundred 
and fifty more in priion, and above two hundred under ac- 
cusatioii. The worst part of this afiair, however, as far ai 
respects the conduct of our author, is, that no stop was 
put. to these murders until the pretend^ sufferers, by 
witchcraft, began to accuse some of his relations, and the 
seJafiona of the governor himself* ** It was time then/” 
Mjs Neal, ** to make a stand,** and it is cdtious to ob¬ 
serve how easily this stand appears to have been made; 
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for the Tety next seuion% out of fifty-six who wem 
cu*ed, three only urere found guilty, whom the governor 
pardoned ; and at length both judge and jury publicly bjc* 
knowledged their error, and a phrenxy abated which had 
lasted about fifteen months, and struck &1L Europfn with 
astonishinent^ to Dr. Mather, his apology does little 
credit to his understanding; for the'^nly thing which ap** 
pears to have affected him was the great number of the 
persons accused, and the quality of some of them. These 
circamstances, he says, gave just ground to suspect jcmc 
but he appears to have retained his former be^ 
lief in the existence and practice of witchcraft, as we may 
infer from many parts of his History of New England* Let 
us not, however, press this accusation too far. Let us 
collect, that it was not until the iOth George IL that the 
laws again St witchcraft in this country ceased to be a disgrace 
to our statute-book ; and that the rev*'John Brown of Had¬ 
dington, the eminent divine among the sect of Seeedcii 
in Scotland, and their principal tutor, published a very 
few years ago, as a ground of lamentation, that the Bri¬ 
tish parliament had “repealed the penal statutes against 
witchcraft!"' 

MATSYS, or MESSIS (Quintin), an eminent artist, 
was born at Antwerp, in 1460, and for several years fol¬ 
lowed the trade of a blacksmith or farrier, at least till he 
was in hi* twentieth year* Authors vary iti their accounts 
of the cause of his quitting his first occupation, and at¬ 
taching himself to the art of painting, some attributing it to 
his fiilling in love with the daughter of a painter; others 
to the accidental sight of a piece of art* Whatever may 
have been his motive, it is certain that be appears to have 
had an uncommon talent: his manner was singular, not re-^ 
sembling the manner of any other master; and'bis picture 
were strongly coloured, and carefully finished, though 
somewhat dry and hard. By many competent judges it 
was believed, when they observed the strength of expr^* 
sion ia tome of bis tiompositiDtis, that if he had been ac-* 
quainted with the great masters of the Roman school, he 
would have proved one of the most eminent painters of 
the Low Countries. But be only imitated ordinary life^ 
and seemed more inclined, or at least more qualifira, to 
imitate the defect*; than the beauties of nature. Some bia* 
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torical compvsUioiiB of this master deserve commendation; 
patticutiirljr a Descent from the Cross^ which is in the ca* 
tbedral at Antwerp, justly admired for the spirit, sic ill, and 
delicacy of the whole, ^ir Joshua Reynolds says there are 
heads in this picture not excelled by Raphael. But the 
most remarkable and best known picture of Matsys, is that 
of the Two AlUers iv the gallery at Windsor, which has 
been engraved. Of this there is a duplicate at Hagley, 
the seat of lord LyttJeton, Matsys died in 1529, aged six¬ 
ty-nine*—He had a son, John Matsys, who wais born at 
Antwerp, ^nd became his father's diEciple. He painted 
in the same style and manner, but not with a reputation 
equal to his father ^ though many of bis pictures are sold 
to unskilful purchasers, for the paintings of Qtiintin* His 
most frequent subject was the representation of misers 
counting tlieir gold, or bankers examining^nd weighing 
it, very common occurrences when Antwerp was in her 
glory. ^ 

MATTHEW Of Westminster, an'English historian, 
who flourished, according to some, in 1377 ; while Nicol- 
son thinks he did not outlive 1307, was a Benedictine of 
the abbey at Westminster, and thence has taken his name* 
From the title of his history, ** Flores luBtoriarutn,’* he has 
often been called Florilegus. His history commences from 
the foundation of the world, but the chief object of which 
is the English part. It is entitled, ** Flores HUtoriarum, 
per Matthxum Wesmonasteriensem collect!, praccipue de 
llebus Britannicis, ab exordio mundi, usque ad annum 
1307,^’ published at London in 1567, and at Franckfort 
in 1601, both in folio* It is divided into six ages, butis 
comprised in three books. The first extends from the 
creation to the Christian eera; the second, from the birth 
of Christ to the Norman conquest; the third, from that 
period to the beginning of Edward the SecunePs reign* 
Seventy yean more were afterwards added, which carried 
It down CO the death of Edward Ilf. in 1377. He formed 
his work very much upon the model and plan of Matthew 
Paris, whom he imitated with great care. He wrote with 
so scrupulous a veracity, that be is never found to wander 
a tittle from the truth ; and with such diligence, that he 
omitted nothing worthy of remark. He is commended also 
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for hb acuteness in tracings aud his judgment in selectiiig 
fucts;, bis regularity in the method of his plan^ and bis 
skill in cbronologlcaL computations. He is^ on the whole, 
except by bishop Nicolson, very highly esteemed, as one 
of the most venerable fathers of EngUfih history.' 

MATTHEW (Tobias), an eminent English prelate, was 
the son of John Matthew, a merchant of Bristol, and born 
in that part of the city which lies in Somersetshirej in 1546. 
He received the hrst rudiments of learning in the city of 
Wells, and at the age of thirteen became a student in the 
university of Oxford, in the beginning of IB53-9, In 
Christ Church college he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, Eeb, It, 1563, and in June }566, was made master 
of arts; about which time he entered into holy orders, and 
was greatly respected for his learning, eloquence, conver¬ 
sation, friendly disposition, and the sharpness of his mU 
On the and of NuvembeT 1569, he was unanimously elected 
public orator of the university ; which office he filled with 
great applause. In 1570, ha was made canon of the second 
stall in the cathedral of Christ-church, and November 28 
following was admitted archdeacon of Bath. In 1571, he 
petitioned for his degree of bachelor of divinity, but was 
not admitted to it for two years. Jn 1572, he was made 
prebendary of Teynton-Regis with YalmetAn in thechurcli 
of Salisbury; and in J uly following was elected president 
of St John's college, Oxford : at which time, being in 
high reputation as a preacher, he was appointed one of the 
queen’s chaplains in ordinary. On December 10th, 1753, 
he was admitted bachelor of divitiUy; and next year, 
May 27, proceeded doctor. On the 14th of June, IS76, 
being archdeacon at Bach, he was cominisiioued by arch-' 
bishop Grindal, with some others, to visit the church, city, 
and deanry of Bristol. In the same year, he was made dean 
of Chrlst-church; and then obtained, from the pen qf 
Camden, the distinguished character of ** Theologus prse^ 
■tantissioms^' Camden adds, that learning and piety, ai t 
and nature, vied together in his composition. Sir John 
Harrington is also full of his praises, and even Campian 
the Jesuit speaks highly of his Learning and virtues. 

^ ill 1379, he served the office of V ice^ehancellor of the 
university. At a convocation held in I5SU, arcbhUhup 
Crindal being then under the queen's displeasure, it wa’* 
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tgreedp our prelate^ then dean of Chriit-churcbj 
should^ in tbe nwne of tbat anseiiibly, draw up an humbltf 
addreo* t& her majeity^ for tbe archbif^bop^a resiitation j 
but it wu not favourably received. June 22, 1583* he wai 
colJated to the precentoiahip of Salisbury * and Sept. 3 
following, wa& inade dean of Dtirbani, being then thirty* 
seven years of age* on which he resigned hit precentor* 
ship. From this time, sayt Le Neve* to the twenty-third 
Sunday after Trinity in 1622, he kept an account of all tbe 
sermons be preached^ the place where^ the time when* 
tbe text what* and if any at court, or before any of the 
prime nobility^ by which it appears* that he preached, 
while dean of Durham, seven hundred and twenty-one; 
white bishop of Durham five hundred and fifty j and while 
archbishop of York, to the time above mentioned* seven 
hundred and twenty-one; in all one thousand nine hundred 
and ninety*two sermons; and among them several extern* 
pore^ This prelate, adds Le Neve, certainly thought 
preaching to be the most indispensible part of his duty; 
for in the diary before quoted, wherein* at the end of 
each year, he sets down how many sermons he had preach¬ 
ed ; at the end of 1619, « Sum, Ser. 32, eheuf An, 1620* 
4um, Jcr, 35, cktu f An. 1621* sore afflicted with a rheume 
andcoughe diverse mouths together, so that I never could 
preach until Easter^aye. The Lord tbrgivc me !** On 
the 2Stb of May* IS^O, be was inducted to the rectory of 
Btahopwearenouth, co, Durham; and in 1595, April 13* 
was consecrated bishop of Durham, and resigned Bishop- 
wearmoutb. 

Our prelate was much engaged in political matters i 
Strype gives a letter of his, dated April 9, 1594, whilst 
dean of Durham* to lord Burleigh, touching Both well's 
protection; in which be says, “ I pray God the king's pro¬ 
testations be not too well believed* who is a deep dissem^ 
bier, by all men's judgement that know him best, than is 
thought poatibje for his years,” Such was the character^ 
he gave of tbe prince who was shortly to come to the' 
throne of England. In 1596* cDnunissiaTiers were ap¬ 
pointed by the queen to treat with Scotland, and redress 
grievances on tbe borders: tbe English commissioners were 
the bishop of Durham* sir William Bowes* Francis BUngs- 
by* esq* and Clement Colmer* LL.D. The place of 
convention was Carl isle, and many months were spent on 
that duty; but the good effect of their assuluous'applies 
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tjon to the work of peace was much retarded^ and almoit 
rendered abortii^e, by the outrages repeatedly oommitted on 
the eastern and middle marches. The first article of this 
treaty^ however^ says Bidpatb, in his ** Border (^stoiy,'* 
does honour to the character of the prelates of the churchy 
one of whom stood first in the list of commissioners frooi 
each nation.. In this article it was resoWed^ ** that the 
sovereigns of each king should be addressed, to order 
tlie settlement of ministers at every border^church, for tho 
sake of reforming and ciTiUzing the inhabitants, by their 
salutary instructions and discipline* and for this purpose^ 
the decayed churches should be repaired : and for the safety 
of the persons of their pastors, and due respect to be paid 
them in the discharge of their offices, the principal in^ 
habitants of each parish should give security to theif 
prince*" 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable opinion he had form¬ 
ed of king James VI> when that monarch was on his jour¬ 
ney to take possession of the throne of England, our pre¬ 
late met him at Berwick, and preached a congratulatory 
sermon before him. He was also at the Hampton^court 
conference, in January 1603, of which he gave an accouni 
at large to archbishop Hutton* On the 26tb of July, 160$, 
be was translated to York, and enjoyed that dignity till 
March 29, 1628, on which day he died, at Cawood, and 
was buried in our lady^s chapel, at the east of York cathe¬ 
dral, with a very prolix Latin epitaph inscribed on bia 
tomb* He married Frances Barlow, daughter of Barlow 
bishop of Chichester, who was first married to Matt, rPar- 
kcr, son of Mattiiew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, 
She has also a monnnient in York cath^ral, the inscrip* 
tion upon which is too remarkable to he omitted, “ Fhan* 
C£S Matthew, first married to Matt, Parker, $cc* after¬ 
wards to Tohie Matthew, that famous archh, of thU see. 
She was a woman of exemplary wiidom, gravity, piety, 
beauty, and indeed all other virtues, not ouly above her 
sex, but the times. One esemplary act of hers, first de¬ 
vised upon this church, and through it flowing upon the 
country, deserves to live as Jong as the church itselfi The 
library of the deceased archbishop, consisting of about 
3000 books, she gave entirely to the public use of thU 
church:—a rare example that so gr^t care to advance 
learning should lodge in a woman's breast^ but it.w£ta<the 
Jeu wonder in her, because herself was of kin to to.much 
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leaniingl iSbe Was tbe daughter of Wil). Barlow^ bp. of 
Chichester, aiid in k, Henry VHl/s time ambass^or into 
Scotland, of the ancient famdy of the Barlows in Wale^, 
She had four sisters married to four bishops, one to WtlU 
Whickhatn, bishop of Winchester, another to Overton bp. 
of Coventry and Lilchf. a third to Westphaling bp. of 
Hereford, and a fourth to Day, that succeeded Whickhaln 
in Winchester; so that a bishop was her father, an arch¬ 
bishop her father-in-law; she had four bishops her bre¬ 
thren, and an archbishop her husband,^* She died May to, 
1629, in the seventy-sixth year of her age. 

By this lady he had three sons, Tobias, John, and Sa¬ 
muel; of whom he once said to lord Fairfax, who inquired 
why he appeared so pensive: ** My iord,'^ said the arch¬ 
bishop, “ t have great reason of sorrow with respect to my 
BonSi One of them has wit and no grace, the other grace 
but no wit, and the third neither grace nor wiu^* Lord 
Fairfax Implied, “ Your grace’s case is sad, bnt not singu¬ 
lar : 1 am also disappointed in my sons. One I sent into 
the Netherlands, to train him up as a soldier, and he makes 
a tolerable country-justice, but is a mere coward at 6ght- 
ing: my next I sent to Cambridge ; and be proves a good 
lawyer, but is a mere dunce at divinity ; and my youngest 1 
sent to the inns of court; and he's good at divinity, but no¬ 
body in tbe law.” 

Archbishop Matthew appears to have been a man of 
great wit (including perhaps the punning rage of the time), 
of a sweet dispositiou, very bountiful and learned, and as 
a divine, most exemplarily conscientious and indefatigable 
both in preaching, and other duties. Preferment never 
once induced him to desist from preaching, and there was 
scarcely a pulpit in the dioceses of Durham or York, in 
which he had not appeared* No imputation, says Mr 
Lodge, remains on his memory, except the alienation of 
York house in the Strand to the duke of Buckingham, for 
which ho is said to have accepted lauds in Yorkshire of in¬ 
ferior value* 

Notwithstanding Dr* Matthew was so industrious a 
preacher, it U rather singular that we have nothing of his 
111 print, except his V Conclo apologetica contra Campiar 
nuni,” 1581 and 1638, 8vo. Fuller baa since printed a 
long letter, wbteU was written by him in the name of the i 
cniivocation, respecting archbishop Grlndnrs suspensrofi; 
and Dr* Parr another to Dshcr* Dr* Smith hus aUo printed 
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«-letter of bU toCamdenj and $trjpe a remarkable om 
concertiing the Hampton-court conference. In Mr. Lodge^a 
** Iltustrations/* are a few of hU letters; and probably many 
tnorci as well as MRS* of other kinds^ are among the ar^ 
cMvett of tJie cathedral at York, to which, as already men¬ 
tioned, his widow gave his library*’ 

MATFHEW (Tobias), eldest son of the precedtngp and 
a very singular character, was born at Oxford, in 15T8, 
while bis father was dean of Christ church; and matricu¬ 
lated in J5S0, when only eleven years of age* He was 
the year after admitted student, and by the ^vantage of 
quick parts, and a good tutor, he soon acquired consider^ 
aide distinction as an orator and disputant* After taking 
his degrees in arts, he left England in 1605, for such im¬ 
provement as travelling could confer, and made himself a 
master of some foreign languages. This journey, iiowever, 
was much against hia father^s inclination, who expressly 
forbade his going to Italy, suspecting probably what hap¬ 
pened when he broke bis word and went to that country, 
where he was converted to popery by the celebrated Jesuit 
Parsons, to the great grief of his father, who was then in 
so distinguished a station in the churchy He himself in¬ 
forms us tliat the brst impressions made upon bim arose 
from the devout behaviour of the rustics tn the churches 
abroad, and from being convinced of the reality of the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples; but 
that his complete conversion was reserved for father Par¬ 
dons, who gave him to read Mr. William Reynoldses ** Re¬ 
prehension of Dr. Whitaker,” which he esteemed the mast 
valuable work on wit and humour he had ever seen. It 
alfords, however, no very favourable idea of Mr. Matthews's 
conversion, that it was begun by an imposture, and per¬ 
fected by wit and humour. 

In 1606 he returned to London, and wrote to sir Fran- 
cii Bacon, a kinsman, friend, and servant of secretary 
Cecil, desiring him to acquaint tlie secretary of his con- 
Tersioii, and to assure him at the same time of his loyalty 
to the king. This intelligence, be tells us, was graciously 
accepted by the secretary, and no harm thrsaLened him 

^ Atb. Oi. vdL I.^Rimogtn’A BHef Vievn—Le New, vdl, 11. pw M.—^ 
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from that quarter. He tlien waited on archbishop Ban^ 
croft, to make his apologj for changing his religion, and 
to request his grace^s interference wtlh his friendB. The 
archbishop received him courteoosiyj but blamed him for 
GO sudden a change without hearing both sides, and ap¬ 
pointed certain days wlien he should come to Lambeth and 
canvass the matter. Several in ter views accordingly took 
place, tn all which Mr. Matthew would have us believe he 
held the better argument. At length the archbishop, by 
the ktng^s order, tendered him the oath of allegiance ; and, 
upon Matthew's refusal, committed him to the Fleet pri¬ 
son. Here he remained six months, visited by several 
people of rank : h;shop Morton, sir Maurice Berkeley, sir 
Edwin Sundys, sir Henry Goodyear, &c. Some of 
these endeavoured to argue with idni, hul, according to 
Lis own account, he was able to answer them* The plague 
raging in London, his friend sir Francis Bacon procuretl 
him a temporary release; and some time after he was 
finally released, on condition of going abroad, and not re^ 
turning without the king's leave. Such is his own account. 
Mr. Lodge adds another circumstance, that be was a mem¬ 
ber of parliament, and that the House of Comnnuns silently 
acquiesced in a precedent (liis baLnsbment] so dangerous to 
tiieir privileges. Be this as it may, he went abroad, and 
remained on the conunecit about twelve years. . When in 
France he became acquainted with Viiliers, afterwards duke 
of Buckingham, who, when he canne into favour with king 
James, obtained lea\e for Mr. Matthew to return to Eng¬ 
land, which he did in lGt7; and in 1622, by the king's 
command, followed prince Charles into Spain. On their 
return, be was received into full favour with the king, who, 
be adds, uiatiagcd his parents also to forgive him, and 
to take proper notice of tdm* They rather chose,'’ he says, 
** to attack me with sighs and short wishes, and by putting 
row and then some books into my bauds, rather than by 
long discourses.'' Vet those efforts of paternal affection 
appear to have had no effe; t on bitn. 

Ill 1623, the king conferred the honour of knighthood 
upon him, and he was frequently and always favourably 
received at court. In Charles I.’a reign be was invited by 
the earl of Strafford, when appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, to accompany him thither, wliich gave just alarm 
to some of the cnuncU, who probably suspected that his 
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itisitiuattn^ manners were a cloak to bide )us zeal for the 
advancement of the Romish church in England. Wood, 
'who speaks more faiotirably of him than he deserves^ doubts 
his being in holy orders ; Imt Dodd, an unquestionable au¬ 
thority in this point, mentions the attestations of* various 
‘'persons who bad heard him say mass^ and there seems every 
reason to suppose that he was a spy from the church of 
"Rome. Ills character being probably understood in this 
light, wheti the rebeiiion broke out he left bis country, 
and joined the Jesuits at Ghent, whWe he died Oct, 13, 
1655. 

' Although polities were his favourite pursuit in England, 
he adected the reputation of a man of universal genius, 
^and certainly possessed many accompUshments* In his 
lighter hours he was a poet, a paititer, and a man of gal¬ 
lantry. Lord Orforil Informix us that he made a portrait 
of the Infanta; and the famous character of Lucy Percy, 
countess of Carlisle, inserted by Fenton in his notes on 
Waller, was the production of bis pen, and printed first 
in his volume of Letters.** Hh excellent constitution 
required but few hours sleep, which he frequently took in 
a great chair, and rising by break of day, he used to dip 
his head iu cold water. He was then fresh as the morning, 
and in spirits to write panegyrics upon lady Carlisle, or to 
pursue whatever else was started by his volatile genius. 
He was often, adds Granger,^ a spy upon such companies 
as he was admitted into upon the footing of an agreeable 
companion ; and with the most vacant countenance would 
watch for hitelltgence to send to Rome. He affected tmich 
to whisper in public, and often pretended to disclose, when 
he was only attempting to obtain secret intelligence. 

Hts published works are, 1. The Life of 8 l Teresa,** 
1623, Svo. 2. St Augustilte*s Confessions,’* translated, 

1G24, Bvo, 3. “ The Penitent Banditto, or the History of 
the Conversion and Death of the most illustrious Lord Sig^ 
nor Troilo Savelli, a baron of Rome,** 1625, 1663, Svo* 
4. “ A collection of Letters made by sir Tobie Matthews, 
kt. with a character of Lucy, countess of Carlisle,” Lotid. 
1660, Bvo. These were properly mai/e by sir Tobie, at 
many of them appear fictions; but others are real and cU-' 
rious. There are also some of ht^ letters in the “ Cabala** 
find the “ Scrinia Sacra.'* The following are attributed tfv- 
him, but probably not printed: "A Cabioel of Rich Jevrek;*J^ 
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The Benefit of Washing the Hea<l evefy Morning 
“ The History of the Times,” left imperfect*.* 

MAl'THlEU [PiitER)j a French bistorian, was born at 
Porentrul,' in the diocese of Basle, Dec* 10, 15S3, and 
was first principal of the college of Verceil, and afterwards 
all advocate at Lyons* He was a zealous partisan of the 
league, and much attached to tt>e Guises. When he wont 
to Paris, he quitted poetry, which he bad followed hithertOy 
for history, to which he attached himself from that time< 
He acquired the esteem of Henry IV* who manifested it by 
giving him the tide of historiographer of France, and fur¬ 
nishing him with ail the memoirs necessary to make btm so 
efiectually. He attended Louis XIIL to the siege of Mont- 
auhan ; but, falhng sick. Was removed to I'onlouse, where 
be died October IG21, at the age of fifty-eight* Mat- 
tliieii was only a moderate author: he wrote easily, but in 
an undigiiiried style* He produced, 1. A History of the 
memorable Events which happened iti the reign of Henry 
the Great,” 8vo* This contains some curious aitec^ 

dotes corn run nicated to the author by Henry himself; but 
the fiatness of the style destroys, in a great measure, the 
interest of tbo work* 2. The History of the deplorable 
Death of Henry ihe Great,” folio; 1612, Svo. 3* 

** The History of Su Ltwiis,” 1618, 8vo. 4* “The His¬ 
tory of Louis XL” in folio. This work is esteemed* 5* 
“ The History of BYaiice,” from Francis!* to Louis XIIL 
inclusive, Paris, 1631, 2 vols. folio, publbhed by his son, 
who added the reign of Louis XIIL 6. “ Quatrains on 
Life and Death very languid and fatiguing, but often 
printed after those of Pibrac. 7. ** La OnUiade,” the 
Guislod, a tragedy, was published at Lyons, i5B9f in ftvo* 
He was also the writer of some other tragedies, published 
in the same year in 2 vols* 12nio; and of some other hUto* 
Tical pieces of less note tlian what we have mentioned,* 
MAITHIOLUS, or MATTIOLI (Peter Andrew), an 
eminent physician, and medical botanist, and the son of a 
physician, was bom at Sienna, in Tuscany, in 1501 ; and 
educated first at Venice; and afterwards at Padua. The - 
law was .fiia original destinattou, which be exchanged for ' 
the study of medicine, and having obtained his degree 

t Alb* Ol vd. IL—Dodd^i Ch» lijjt.^3ruiftr*—VhftriiifTmi;!^ 
m ^ bi> cODrartkiiii vrUtm bj himidf, fhjni vaich Lout fiuilt' 

DOvliitbstUiiDr’jpQaeBiOD. ■ } ^ 
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Padua, returned to Sienna, where he speedily acquired 
extensive practice. For some reasons, however, he varied 
hja places of abode, and practi&ed at Booie, at Atlanta, and 
at Gorizia, where, as well us at Anania, he waa extremely 
beloved, of which he had here a singular proof; a lire hav¬ 
ing consumed all his funiiturOj the people Hocked to him 
the next day* with presents of goods and money, that made 
him richer than before, and Uie magistrates advanced him 
a year^a salary. After a residence of twelve years at Go« 
rizia, he accepted an invitation from Ferdinand, king of 
the Homans, to take tlie ofhee of physician to hia son, the 
archduke Ferdinand. He was greatly honoured at the im« 
perial court, and in 1563 was created a ulic-counsel lor to 
the emperor Ferdinand. Afterwards Maximilian 11. pre¬ 
vailed upon his broilicr to part with him, and made him 
his first physician. Finding, however, the weight of age 
pressing upon him, Matthit^us took leave of the court, and 
retired to a life of repose at Trent, where he soon after 
died of the plague, in 1577^, 

He left several works: 1. Dialogiis de Morbi Gallici 
curatione,*' printed in the collection of Luisinus. 3.‘^Apo¬ 
logia versus Amatum Lusicanum/* Venice, in 1558, 3. 

Epistolarum Medicinalium, Libri V/* Prague, I56li 4, 

Dbputatio adversus viginti Probtemata Melchioris Gui- 
landi/* Yen, 1563. 5. “ Opuscula de iiimplicitim Medi'^ 

namentorum Facultatibus secundum genera et loca,*^ ibid. 
1569; which is a compejidium of vegetable materia medica. 
His ‘‘ EpUtolve'* also relate chieHy to the virtues of plants, 
and their mode of exhibition. 

The great work, however, by which physician ac¬ 
quired his fame and honour, was his commentary on the 
writings of Dioscorides, printed at Venice in 1548, in the 
Italian language, and soon twice reprinted. He afterwards 
published it in the Latin language, and with the additioti 
of small cuts, in 1554, with the title of Conunentarii in 
sex Libros P. Dloscoridis,^' A;c. Numerous editions, in 
JLmin, enlarged and improved, were afterwards given; and 
the work was also many times reprinted in Italian, and in 
French and German translations by different persons. The 
best edition is that of Venice, 1565, folio, with large plates. 
This work, with all its imperfections, must be allowed to 
have contributed much to lay the foundation of botanical 
science; but, as Eloy remarks, the mnhitude of editions 
and versions of it evjuoes the penury of the age in botam- 
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cai books* An edition of all his works was published by 
Caspar Bauhin, with the addition of more than three ban- 
dred bgures, at Basle, jn 15^8, folio, which was reprinted 
in l«74*' 

MATTl (Don Emmanurl), a Spanish poet, was born at 
OropesB in New Castile, in Uis poetical essays 

were pnbUsbcd in I6S2, in one volume, 4to. ThU fortu¬ 
nate commencement encouraged the yonn^ poet; but it 
gained him involuntarily, B<i he was an ecclesiastic, the af-' 
lections of a lady of great beauty and high rank* In order 
to retire from this temptation, he went tu Rome, where he 
was received a member of the Arcadi; and Innocent Xll. 
delighted with his talents, appointed him dean of Alicant. 
At that placebo died, Dec* IB, 1737, being then 74 years 
old. His letters and Latin poetry, published at Madrid in 
1735, in 2 vuls. i2mo, prove that he was gifted both with 
facility of writing and with imagination," 

MATV (Matthew), M.D. an eminent physician and 
polite writer, was born in Holland in 17! 3. lie was the 
iK>n of Paul Maty, a protestant clergyman, and was origin 
nally intended for the church ; but, in consequence of some 
mortification a his fatjier received from the synod, on ac¬ 
count of particular sentiments which he entertained about 
the doctrine of the Trinity, he turned his thoughts to phy^ 
sic*. He took his degree at Leyden, and in 1740, came 
to settle in England, his father having determined to quit 
Holland'for ever* 

In order to make himself known, in 1750 be began to 
publish, in French, an account of the productions of the 
English press, printed at the Hague, under the name of 


* Atoihflim h>a fcc;c«Dntfd for Arr* 

vi^ry laiii- 

ficlurily. Il that Maty pub- 

Vkihed ftt ib« Hafue in 17*^9, a work 
eiLtiilefl ** Lfittrc d.*ua Tlu-olugieb & iia 
autre Thcologi^ iur 1« tny^ tcre: ile la 
Tnoite,^^ in which hii doctnnt b* XUn 
Tlw Father ia tli« pur« l>eiLy^ tod 
thht the Son atid the Holy Ghoit are 
two oiher i^ersoiti, in cnch whom 
tbero tije tw^i ufiUrea} vne divine, 
ivblch la Lli« Mine in nU the three per* 
coni, and with rvtpect to which Ihey 
are on# ?nit the tame Gud, having the 
tame numeriMl divine essence * MQd 
the isther « AuLte end cteprndeut 


Ipre* wbleh ia united to the divine na¬ 
ture in the agixie iDAtiner in which the 
Orthodox Eay* that JeauaChrlat ia Hud 
and Man* Tlie publication of ttiis hy>» 
poth^sia, saya Muhheim'a tranaktor, 
was unneeessiTy^ aa It waa dcatitute 
ercn of the Diarit oF vOfeltyf belnj; 
very little mere tbah a Ti-|iciition of 
what J)r. Thtiinaa tlmnet, prebtnHary 
of Samtiij (see his mrlicU;* vol. Vtl, 
p* 503) iii^ Hid, about ten yean be¬ 
fore, which nothing but pretumptioa 
ean make any man ntiempt lo leader 
Ititdlijiible* MoEheim, voLVLp*37, 
edit. ISH* 


1 Ehiy* DicL Hbt^ do Medicine,—Reet’i Cyclopfeiiin.<—iTalkr fiibh Bok 
Dtct* lltaC, - . - * Okt, Hilt* 
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the Journal BritanniqueV* Tills humbly though use* 
ful labour, aays Gibbon^ “ which had once been dignified 
by the genius ot‘ Bayle^ and the learning of Le Clerc, was 
not disgraced by the taste, the knowledge^ and the judg¬ 
ment of Maty; be exhibits a candid and pleasing view of 
the state of literature iu England during a period of siK 
years (Jan* 1750—December 1755); and, far different from 
ilia angry son, he handles the rod of criticism with the 
tenderneBS and reluctance pf a parent. The author of the 
* Journal Britaniiique' sometimes aspires to the character 
of a poet and philosopher: hia style is pure and elegant; 
and in his virtues, or even in his defects, be may be ranked 
as one of the last disciples of the school of KonteneDe.** 
This Journalj whatever Lta merits, answered the chief end 
be intended by it, and introduced him to the acquaintance 
of some of the most eminent literary characters in the 
country he had made his own ; and it was to their active 
and uninterrupted friendship, that bo owed the places ho 
afterwards possessed. In 1758f, he was chosen fellow, 
and, in 1765, on the resignation of Or. Birch (who died a 
few months after, and made him his exeemor], secretary 
to the Royal Society. He had been appointed one of the 
uuder-Ubranans of the British Museum at its first institn* 
tion in 175^, and became principal librarian at the dealli 
of Dr. Knight in 177'2. Useful in alt these posts, he 
promised to be eminently so jn the last, when he was seiz¬ 
ed with a languishing disorder, which, in 1776, put an end 
to a life uniformly devoted to the pursuit of science, and 
the offices of humanity. His body being opened, the ap¬ 
pearances which presented themselves were thought so sin¬ 
gular as to be described before the Royal Society by Dr. 
Hinder, whose account is inserted in vol. LXVli. of the 
Philosophical Transactions, 

He was an early and active advocate for inoculation; 
and when tiiere was a doubt entertained that cue might 
have the smalUpox after itiocglatioii a second time, tried 

* Mt, XHiDCdAibci id a Ictiicr to areb- uumbFr there is n iflRenloii* eulotibm 
bishop flrrringp lA, n54, sayv, on Ur* Alewl. Ttif mniioii* wero 
^ I h)Te lately coiaoit'ncdd an communiceied to hint by ih. Biroh. 

qqointain^e vilh a fellun of the Royal The elector is in ^tsy eitonintieiti-ee, 
SoE-irty* Dr, a mon of leaminf mpA knnwi nothing or oaf montiuninf 

and He puhlitheil ^jrerjr two b]> tiauie here.” 

ttionthi at the Ha^ue^ tkim ^ Sunie French *eT«e( bf Di, Maty, 

ififtir (al tbe Ffcnch it), eoti- on the dettli of Ifae count do GispiTp 

tierl ‘ Journal BrUannii^ue.* Ue hat vere .printed ia ** Tlw iiondvEll^CL's 
conUamed h yun. Id bit tatt p 4^# 
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jt upon himself, titiknown to his family. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the medical club (with the doctorB Pardom> Teivfple- 
man, FothergiU, Watson^ and othen), which met eveiy 
fortnight in Paul’s church-yard. He was tarice mat- 
ried, the first time to Mrs. Elizabeth Boisragon; and 
the second to Mrs, Mary Deners. He left a son and three 
daughters. A portrait of Dr. Maty, by his own order, was 
engraved after his death by Bartoiozz.1, to be given to hb 
friends; of which no more than 100 copies were taken odt 
and the plate deitroyed. He had nearly hnished the 
** Memoirs of the Earl of Chesterfield which were com¬ 
pleted by hli aon-indaw Mr, Justamondf and preBseed to 
that nobleman’s Miscellaneous Works, 1777, 2 vots. 4toJ 
MATY [PAtJL HetdRY), son of the former, was born in 
1745, He was educated at Weatmlnater-schooI, whence^ 
in 1763, he was elected to Trinity college, Cambridge, 
After a time, be obtained a travelling feiFowship of that 
college, which enabled him to pass three years on the con- 
tinent; and in 1774, he was appointed chaplain to lord 
Stormont, then amb^sador at the court of tVance, Soon 
after this, he married one of the daughters of Joseph Clark, 
eiq, of Weather field in Essex; whose brother, captain 
Charles Clark, afterwards became famous, as being suc¬ 
cessor itt comniand to the celebrated Cook, in that unfor-^ 
tunate voyage which proved fatal to both those officers. 
By ibis lady he had one son, who survived bis father, but 
died while yet at school, Mr. Maty, much respected for 
hia abilities^ acquirements, and character, by persons able 
to contribute to. hii advancement, would have been very 
likely to gain preferment in the church, after his return to 
England, had not some scruplev arisen in his mind on the 
subject of.those articles of faith which formerly he had 
subscribed. From that time he determined, from the most 
conscientious motivee, never to accept of any ecclesiastical 
appointment; and, after die death of his father iii 1776, he 
withdrew himself entirely from the functions of themihistryf 
in the established church.^ Hia reasons for.this step, dated 
Oct. 22, 1777, were printed at hie own request in theCenU' 
Mag. far that year« They are cbieBy the dooLrinea\of tbe^ 
Trinity, of osigina) sin, and Qf^«bsolute predestination y 
which last he finds in the seventeenth article*' Hhf own; 
iiiciiiiRtioa ii to the Arlan ' bypotheaif, and to^AUiturgy^ 
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-wmewbat like Dr. CUtWs ; and he says^ altbougb be haa 
lefi the churchy he has no electron to preach to a congre- 
^tion holding the same opinions. Hi} life vm» tbencefor- 
isard more particnlarly devoted to literary pursuits, which 
Jwere highly favoured by the appointment he obtained, at 
.the same time, of an assiiitant librarian in the British Mu-^ 
«eum. He was afterwanle advanced to be one of the under- 
librarians of the same establishment, in the department of 
Natural History and Antiquities, In November 1773, on 
the resignation of Dr, Horsley, he was appointed one of 
the secretaries to the Royal iijociety^ In January JT82, he 
began a review of publicatioi^s, principally foreign, which 
he continued with considerable tiiccess, though with lutle 
assistance, till September 1736, when he was compelled 
by ill health to dlscondnue it The motto which he took 
for this work was modest, and well appropriated; ** Se- 
quhur patrem non paaslbus oequis;'^ alluding to his father^ 
Journal Britannique and tlie truth appears to be, that, 
though be was far from being deficient either in learning 
or critical abilities, he was inferior lu both to his father^ 
aud being the avowed author of this review, is thought to 
have created at least as many enemies as admirers. In the 
disputes which arose in the Hoyal Society, in 1734,reapecl- 
ing t^e re~instatemeut of Dr, Hutton, as secretary for fo¬ 
reign correspondence, he took so warm a pari, that be¬ 
coming veiy angry, he resigned hts office of secretary. In 
this, as in other instances in his life, bis vivacity outran bis 
judgment. As a secretary, an officer of the society, be 
was not called upon to take any active part i and the advan- 
Uges he derived from the ^situation were such as he could 
ill afford to rehnquUhi Lu preferring always bis conscience 
to his interest, he certainly was highly commendable^ buc^ 
in this question his conscience had uo occasion to involve 
itself. To make iiiuMelf amends for this diminution of hia 
income, Mr. Maty undertook^ on moderate terms, to read 
the Greek, Latin, Frencb, or Italian clasKics^ with such 
persons as might be desirous of completing their know-^^ 
ledge of those languages * but it does not appear that this 
employment turned out very profitable. In 1737, an asth'- 
matte j^omplaiot, under which he long had laboured, com¬ 
pleted the subversion of his cunstitutiou, and be died on the 
jeth of January in tint year, at the early age of forty-two. 
Besides his review, he published a translation of the tra- 
veU of Btesbeck through Germany; and translated into 
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‘Frenchj the accounts of the gems, in that tnagnifieetit 
work, the GemoiiB Marlburieiises*'’ ^vhich Mr* Bryant 
had first written hi Latin* For this he receii^ed igof* from 
the deke of Marlborough, and a copy of the book. After 
his death, a volume of his sermons was published by sub* 
soription, in which, by an oversight, that has sometimei 
hiippened in other cases, two or three which he bad tran- 
f^cribed from other authors were reprinted. Notwithstand. 
mg much irritability of temper, he was of a warm and 
trietidly disposiiion, which often manifests itself in his He* 
view.* 

MAUBKRT (DE Gouvest, John Heniiy), a noted po- 
Uiical adventurer, and well known about sixty years ago^ 
as the editor of the Brussels Gazette, was born at Rouen 
in LT'Jt. He took the habit of a capucbiu in r74g, but 
broke thrcirgh his religious engagements as soon as he 
found them incompatible with liU incUnations, and deter^ 
mined to seek that fortune in foreign countries which he 
could no lojiger hope for in France* Of his future pro¬ 
ceedings we have two aecounu; the one, that he eloped 
with a nun, professed himself a protestiint, and came to 
Brussels, where he obtained the protection of M, Kinschot, 
resident of the States, by whose means he got safe to Hol¬ 
land* Here a Saxon count falling in love with bis nun, 
carried her with him to Dresden^ and, at the same time 
recommended Maiibert to a Saxon nobleman in that city, 
as preceptor to his sons* The other account, not the more 
true for being his own, conducts him in a more honournhle 
manner, to the office of tutor to the young count de Hu- 
towski, while he had also obtained an introduction to count 
Bruhl. The father of his pupil being an inveterate enemy 
of count Bruhl, had engaged with some friends to ruin 
him, and found Maubert by no means reluctant to assist in 
the plot* He accordingly drew up a deduction of griev¬ 
ances, which gained him the applause and confidence of the 
party, and greatly flattered his ambition* The plot being 
discovered, however, Maubert was arrested at the hotel do 
Kutowski, and in a few weeks was sent to the fortress of 
Konigstein, where, he says, he was treated haudsomelyt 
allowed even luxuries, provided with books, and the liberty 
of walking and visilltig in the fortress, with no other guard 

. * Uiv. io prtecUing cditidD this Diift.—Gcot, rvJ* LVIL—Nidiold^s 
■Buwyef* 
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llian a suljaUern officer. Of Jiis release we have also two 
accounts; the onthat it was arcompliiiiied by interest^ 
the otiier by fraud. Thia was not the only -prison, how¬ 
ever, wlhdi he had occasion to vUit and escape froin ; the 
rest of his life forius a scries of adveiitnies, more ht for a 
roinauve than miy other >pcciea of narrative, and consists 
of the vicissitudes to wliich he was exposed by selling his 
talents, such as they were, to the best bidder, and writing 
on the aide of that nation or i^oveninient which paid him 
best. 

The first publication tliat made him noticed, was his 

Testament [^oliiiquedu Cardinal A1 heronV’ one of those 

fictions that were very common in Trance and liolland on 
‘ * ■ 

the deatn of any minister of state of great eminence. OF 
this kind were tiie Testaments of Riclielieu, Ma^zartn, Col- 
*btTt, Louvois, &CC. vehicles for political sentiment, but of 
no authority as to the parties whose names are assumed. 
The reputation he acquired by this work, which was well 
enough wriuen to deceive Voltaire into the opinion that it 
was the prorltiction of one long acquainted wiiU the courts 
and politics of Europe, encouraged Manhert to publish 
** Histoire politique de siecle,” 1757, 2 vols. 4to. About 
this time, or sevon after, we find him iu England, wiicre he 
boasts of the patronage of lord Bohngbrokc, and hi-, f-riend 
Mr. Henry Fitrnose, one of the lords of the ailmlralty, who 
endeavoured to procure him a place in that office at the 
head of which the duke of Newcastle then but that 
tlie death of his protector pat an end to his hopes. Jn this 
account are some of those blunders whicii French writers 
*eem to delight to commit, in speaking of the affairs of 
England* Mr. Furnese was a commissioner of ihcirciwwrj^ 
for a year, and the duke of Newcastle first Lord ; but, what* 
ever truth or faUeliood there may be in his account of his 
conucxlons hen^e, JMauhert was at last obliged to ntuke a 
precipitate retreat, being ukeii for a spy, and once more 
landed in Holland, where he publUhed several political 
pamphleta, for which, ^uch was his tergiversution, he was 
paid by that very count Bruit! who bad prosecuted him 
, some years before* At length he became ohno^ciuus here 
loo, and was obliged to go to brussch, where he became 
editor of die Brussels Gazette, a paper, tltac under his 
management was .-.omo time proverbial for want of ve¬ 
racity, marked hosnltty to the principles of liberty, and 
ignorance of the real state of tlie political affairs it professed 
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to or narralo. This character ap^ilied also witU 

peculiar justice to Maubert’s ** Historical and Political 
Mercury/* t^o numbers of which were translated and pub¬ 
lished in English in 1760, and to bis odier political painpli- 
leta, Testafuent politique de Welpole/^ Ephraim jua- 
tihe/* &c, Aflto the conclusion of his life, there are many 
reports, but they^il agree that he died at Altoua in 1767.^ 
MAUCROIX (FfiANcis DEb), a French translator, and in 
some degree a poet, was born at Noyon, in 1619, and for 
a time fullowed the profession of an advocate ; but being 
disgusted with the law, went into the church, where he 
became an abbi^, and canon of the cathedral of Kheims. 
In that city he died in i70S, at the age of ninety. His 
works consist chiefly of translations, which are written in 
a pure, but not an aiiiaiated style. The principal of tbeui 
are these : J. "Thu Philippics of Demosthenes.'* 2 ."The 
Euthydcmus, and the greater Hippias of Plato.** 3, Some 
Orations of Cicero. 4. “ The Rationarium Temporum of 
father Petau/* 16^3, 3 vets. 12nio. 5. " ^^anderus's 
tory of the EuglUb Scliisin/* I67tf, 2 vols, 12 mo. 6 , “The 
Lives of cardinal Pole and Campeggio,’* 7, "The Ho¬ 
milies of Sc. Chrysostom, addressed to the people of An¬ 
tioch.** Maiicrntx tvas intimately connected with Botleau, 
Kacinc, and particularly with La Kontaiue; in coujuitc- 
tioii with whom, lie published in 1685, acoltcctloii of their 
misecflaneoiis works, in 2 vo)$. 12 mo. In IT 26 were pub^ 
lij<bed, “ Les nouvelles Oeuvres de Maucroix,** among 
w'Utcb ni o some poems, more reinarbable for a certain na- 
turst bt) ic, tlian for brilliancy ot iiuagination. ^ 

MAUDUIT (Michael), a divine of some eminence in 
prance, was born at Vir 6 in Normandy, in 1634. He at 
first taught the learned languages in the society to which 
he belonged, and afterwards was employed entirely in 
preaching,'and in missions. He produced also several 
useful works, and died at Paris, Jan. L9, t709. His prin¬ 
cipal productions are, 1 . “A Treatise on Religion, agam^t 
tJie Atheists, the Deists, and the new Pyrrhotiians/* wnuen 
in French; the best edictort is that of 1693. 2 . “A trans¬ 
lation of the Psalms, in French verse,** of no great excel¬ 
lence. 3. ** MiscellaiiicA/* among which is some poetry, 
of various merit. 4. Excellent analyses of most of the . 

t Necnlogic dci hommea oeEtbres, innee —Diet. Hiat.—Annuat Ec- 

•jialVT Tor 1^59. 
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books of ihe New Testament, in S vols* 12fno. These 
stili inntntDin their character* 5* “ Meditations for an cc»* 
cfesiasticai retreat of tea days," 12mo* 6* A Disserta¬ 

tion on the Gout," 12ino, 1G39* Father Mauduit was 
candid a§ a scholar, and exeinplary as a minister. * 

MAUDUIT (Israel), a person of some celebrity in his 
time, a^ a writer of poUtica) patnphtets, was the son of 
Tsaac Mauduit, a dissenting minister at Bermondsey, and 
was born there in and was himself educated for tho 

ministry among the dissenters* After some time, how^ 
ever, he quitted his clerical emjdoyrneni, and became a 
partner with his brother Jasper Man duit, as a merchant; 
and, when that brother died, carried on tfio business with 
equal credit and advantage* His hrst appearance as au 
author was in IT60, when he published anonymuusty a 
pamphlet entitled ** Considerations on the present Ger^ 
man war." It was intended to shew the impropriety of 
involving this nation in enntmentat wars, and obtained 
some attention from the public; which the author sup¬ 
ported by publishing soon after, *■* Occasional thoughts on 
the present German War*" When Mr, Wilkes published 
in 1763, “ Observations on the Spanish Paper," the credit 
of Mr Maud (lit was so far established by the former pamph- 
Jets, that many persons ascribed this also to him." In 176'} 
be was appointed customer of Southampton, and ^ome time 
after agent for the province of Ma^^sachuset^s, which led 
him to take an active part in the disputes between the 
American colonics and the mother country, in conse¬ 
quence of tills he published, in t76fJ, his Short yiew of 
the History of the New-Englaiid Colonics." In !774, lie 
voluntarily took up the cause of the dissenting clergy, in ^ 
pamphlet entitled ^^The Case of the Dissenting MinUters; 
addressed to the lords spiritual and temporal/’ In the 
same year he pnbUshed “ Letters of governor Hutchinson/* 
Icc. In 1778 and 1779, he produced several severe tracts 
against sir William and lord Howe ; as, ** Kemarks upon 
general Howe’s Account of his Proceedings on Long 
Island,” &c- Abo ** Strictures on the Philadelphia Mis- 
chianza," He* And, Observattons upon the conduct of 
sir William Howe at the White Plains/* Ac, “ Iti 1781 he 
again' attacked the same brothers, in ** I'hree Letters ad¬ 
dressed to lieut-gen* sir WilliaEn Howe," Ac* and Three 
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Letters to lord visoount Howe«^’ In May 17S7| he was 
appointed governor of the society among the dissenters for 
propagating the gospel in foreign parts, but died on the 
14iU of the ensuing month, at the age of seventy-nine, in 
ClementVIano, Lombard-street, a bachelor, and possessed 
of an ample fortune. He is said by some to hare been the 
author of a ietter to lord Btakeney, on the defence of 
Minorca in 1757 ; and iome other tracts on political and 
temporary subjecL!^, which, whatever effect they might 
have produced at the time, are now sinking fast into 
oblivion. The historian of Surrey says of him, that “ hia 
love of liberty, civil and religious, was tempered with that 
moderation wliicH Christianity inculcates in every bmncli 
of conduct. His acquaintance with mankind taught him 
that impartiality was the be^t rule of conduct. In the 
contests for civil liberty he distinguished the intemperate 
zeal of the Americans, ami soon saw the propriety of with¬ 
drawing from such as had separated themselves front their 
allegiance to Great Crttiain a fund for propagating the 
gospel among the subjects of this crown, in which he was 
supported by the opinions of no Icfis lawyers than Scott 
and HilL In like manner he tempered the application of 
his brethren in England for toleration.*’ * 

MAUPEHTUIS (Peter Louis Morceau de), a cele¬ 
brated French mathematician and philosopher, was born at 
St. Mido in 169S, and at first educated there. In 1714 
he studied in the college of La Marche, at Paris, where he 
discovered a strong iticlinatiou for inathematics. He fixed, 
however, on no profession until he arrived at his twentieth 
year, when he entered into the army, and during the space 
of five years in w'hlch he remained in it, pursued his ma¬ 
thematical studies with great vigour. In 1723 he was 
received into the royal academy of sciences, and read bis 
first performance, a memoir upon tlie construction and 
form of musical instruments. When he commenced his 
tr.^vels, his first visit was to England, and during his resi¬ 
dence at London he became a zealous admirer and fol¬ 
lower of Newton. His next excursion was to Basil in 
Switzerland, where he formed a friendship with the cele¬ 
brated John Bernouilh and his family, which continued till 
his death, At hla return to Paris he applied btmself to his 
favourite studies with greater zeal than ever. And how 

1 Eiiro]»an and Cent. for Munaias *od Hiitp of 

Surrey, vol. I. 
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well he fulfilled the duties of aeademici&n, may be seen 
w the Memoirs of the academy from 1724 to 1744; whore 
the most snblime questioim in the mathematical sciences, 
received from his hand that elegance^ clearness, and pre^ 
cision, so remarkable in all his writings, £n 17.16 he was 
lent to the polar circle to measure a degree of the me^ 
ridiaiii in order to ascertain tlio figure uf the cai^h ; iu 
which expedition he was accompanied hy Messrs, Clairault, 
Camus, Monnter, Outbter, and Cdsus, the celebrated pro¬ 
fessor Qf astronomy at UpsaU This business rendered him 
so famous, that on hfs return he was admitted a member of 
almost every academy iu Europe, 

In t740 Maupertuis had an invitatton from the king of 
Prussia to go te Berlin ; which was too flattering to be re¬ 
fused, His rank among men of letters had not wholly 
effaced liis love for his first profession, that of arms. ^ He 
followed the .king to the field, but at the battle of Mol* 
witz was deprived of t!ie pleasure of being present when 
victory declared in favour of hU royal patron, by a singulnr 
kind of adventure. His horse, during the heat of the 
action, running away with him, he tell into llig diattds of 
the enemy; and was at first but roughly trentod by the 
Austrian hussars, to whom he could not make bVmself 
known for want of language ; but, being carried^ prisoner to 
Vienna, he received such honours froth .the emperor as 
never were effaced from his memory, Manpertuls la¬ 
mented very much the loss of a watch of Mr. Graham's, 
the celebrated English arikt, which they had taken from 
him; the emperor, who happened to have another by the 
same artist, but enriched with diamonds, presented it to 
him, saying, ** the hussars meant only to jest with you : 
they have sent me your watch, and 1 return it to youj* 

He went soon after to Berlin ; but a$ the reform of the 
academy which tlie king of Prussia then meditated was not 
yet mature^ he repaired to Paris, where his affairs called 
him, and was chosen in 1742 director of the academy of 
fciences, Jo 1743 he was received into the Frencn aca¬ 
demy; which was the first instance of the same person 
Uding a member of both the academies at Paris at the same 
time. Maupertuis again assumed the soldier at Uie siege 
of Enboiii^, and was pitched upon hy marshal Coigny aiul 
.)he epunt d'Argensnn to cart} the news tu the French.king 
of the surrender uf that citadel, Maupertuis returned to 
Berlin ta 1744, wbea a marriage was negbciaied and 
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brought about by the good offices of the queen laotber^ 
between our author and mademoiselle de Borck, a lady of 
great beaury and merU» and nearly related to M. de Borck, at 
that time miniater of states This determined him to settle 
at Berlin, as be was extremely attached to hjs new spouse^ 
and regarded this alliance as the mdst fortunate circum^ 
stance of his life* 

In 174G Maupcrtiiis was declared, by the king of Prussia^ 
president of the royal academy of sciences at Berlin, and 
soon after by the same prince was honoured with the orddr 
of merit* However, all these accucnulated honours and ad¬ 
vantages, so far from lessening his ardour for the sciencq^ 
seemed to furnish new alhireinents to labour and applica¬ 
tion. Not a day pnssed but he produced some new pro¬ 
ject or essay for the advancement of knowledge. Nor did 
he confine himself to mailiematical studies only; ineta* 
physics, chemistry, botany, polite literature, all tihared his 
attention, and coniributed to liis feme. At the same time 
he had, it seems, a strange inquietude of spirit, with a 
dark atrabilious humour, which rendered him miserable 
amidst honours and pleasures. Such a temperament did 
not promise a pacific life; and be was in fact engaged in 
several quarrels* One of these was with Koenig the pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at Franeker, and another more terrible 
with Voltaire* Mauperiuis had inserted in the volnme of 
JUemoirs of the Academy of Berlin for 1T4G, a discourse 
upon the laws of motion; which Koenig was not content 
with attacking, but attributed to Leibnitz. Muupertuis, 
stung with the Imputation of plagiarbni, engaged the aca¬ 
demy of Berlin to call upon him for his proof; which 
Koenig failing to produce, his name was struck out of the 
academy# of which be was a member. Several pamphlets 
were the consequence of this measure; and Voltaire, for 
some reason or other*, engaged in the quarrel against Mau- 
pertuis, although they had been apparently upon the most 
ai^icable terms. Voltaire upon this occasion exerted all 
his wit and satire against him ; and upon the whole waa 
so much transported beyond what was tliought right, that 
be found it expedient in 1753 to quit the court of Bnisaim. 

Our philosopher's constitution had long been comi- 
derably impaired by the great fatigues of various kinds ia 

* 3e« Ui« ruion soiply npUliwd fat TbMwiiHV ** Or^uwl i n soJot w if 
Frideric II.’* vot< 11* p« 45fcc. 
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which his active mind l^ad involved Tiim ; though, from the 
ft^pazing hu^rdsibip» he bad undergone in his northern ex» 
pediti^^n, most of his bodily sufferings may be traced. The 
intense sharpness of the air could only be su(Sported by 
means of strong liquors j which helped but to lacerate bis 
lungSf and bring on a spitting of blood, ivbjch began at 
least twelve years before he died. Ypt still his nund 
seemed to enjoy the greatest vigour ; for the best of his 
writings were produced, and most sublinLe ideas developed, 
during the time of hts confinement by sickness, when be 
was unable to occupy his presidial chair at the academy. 
He took several journeys to St. Mala during the last years 
of bis life, for the recovery of bis health ; and though 
he always received beneht by breathing his native air, yet 
still, upon bis return to Berlin, his disorder likewise re¬ 
turned with greater violence. His last journey into France 
was undertaken in \151 \ when he was obliged, soon after 
his arrival there, to quit his favourite retreat at St, Malo, 
on account of the danger and confusion which that town 
was tljrown into by the arrival of the English in its heigb- 
hourbood. From thence he went to Bourdeaux, hoping 
there to meet with a neutral ship to carry him to Ham-' 
burgh, in his way back to Berlin ; but, being disappointed 
in that hope, be went to Toulouse, where he remaiued 
seven months, lie had then thoughts of going to Italy, in 
hopes a milder climate would restore him to health; but 
finding hiu^self grow worse, he rather inclined towards 
Germany, and went to Ncufchatel, where for three montlis 
be enjoyed the conversation of lord Marlschal, with whom 
be had formerly been much connected. At length he 
arrived at Basil, October IG, 1758, where he was receft'cd 
by his friend Bernoulli and his fattiily with tbe utmost ten* 
derness and affection. He at ftrst found himself uiiich V»et- 
ter here than he had been at Nenfchatel: but this utuend-' 
meat was of short duration ; for as the winter appi'oaclied, 
his disorder returned, accompanied by neV’^ ujkI niore 
alarming symptoms. He languished here many tPiouths, 
during which he was attended by M. do la't^.ndaimne; 
and died in 1755, at sixty-one years of age, 

'Hie works which be published were collccLcd into 4 
volumes, 8vo, published at Lyons' in 17 ,jG, where also a 
newuiLelegaot edition. vasip primed in IIjckc con¬ 

tain the following works; l. Essay on Cosmology. 2. 
Discourse on tbe dilTci'ent Figuri^s of the Suis. 8. Essay 
VoL. XXI. 1 ( 
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cti Morul Philosophy, 4* Philosoplileal reflections uptjn 
the Origin of Languages, and the signifleation of words^ 
5, Animal Physics, concerning Generation, &Ci 6, 8yfi« 
tem of Nature, or the formation of bodies* 1> Letters on 
various subjects, B. On the progress of the Sciences, 
if. Elements of Geography, 10, Account of the estpe- 
diliun to the Polar Circle, for determining the figure of 
the Earth; or the measure of the Earth at the Polar Circle, 
11, Account of a Journey into the heart of Lapland, to 
search for an ancient Monument, 12, On the Comet of 
1742, J3, Various Academical Disconrses, pronounced in 

the French and Prussian academies. 14. Dissertation upon 
Languages, 15, Agreement of the different Lava's of Na> 
turc, which have hitherto appeared incompatible, 16, 
Upon the Laws of Motion, 17, Upon the Laws of Rest, 
IS, Nautical Astronomy, ID, On the Parallax of the Moon. 
20. Operations for detcnnlning the figvire of the Earth, 
and the variations of Gravity, 21. Measure of a Degree 
of the oieridian at the Polar Circle, 

Beside these works, Maupertuis was author of a gre^t 
multitude of interesting papers, particularly those printed 
in the Memoirs of the Paris and Berlin academies, far too 
tiURierous here to mention ; viz, in the Memoirs of the 
academy at Paris, from 1724 to 1749 ; and in those of 
the academy of Berlin, from 1746 to 1756*' 

MAUIIKPA8 {JoHW EfiEi}EKJ(; PHEi,Y?KAt;*v, count ofj, 
grandson of tlic count dc Pontchartrain, who was miubter 
under Louis XLV, was born in 1701, and obtained au ap-^ 
pointment of secretary at court so early as 1715* lie woa 
auperintendant of tlie king^s household in 1713, and of the 
TUcAiiie HI 1723. In 1733 he was appointed minister of 
state, and was in all situations full of genius, activity, and 
sagacity. Being exiled to Bourges in 1749, by the in¬ 
trigues of a lady very powerful at court, he made no secret 
of the maimer iu which he felt that cliange. “ The first 
day/* said be, I w'as piqued, the second 1 was conteuted.** 
When he arrived at the place of his exile, he talked In a 
lively manner of the dedications he should lose, and of the 
disappointments of the authors who had wasted their fine 
phrases upon him. He continued to amuse himself with 
the pleasures of society, and enjoyed the invariable esteem 
of Diany valuable friends, and of the public. Being re- 

I Matb. Dictwnary. 
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called to the ininUtry in 1774, by Louis XVL who treated 
him with unboutided confidence, he disdained to rei'cn<'e 
any forciier neglect or ill offices, and lived rather with the 
ease of a rich private gentleman, than wjtli the ostentation 
of a minister. His views of objects were rapid, yet were 
generally considered as profound; though in recommend-* 
ing the conduct which France pursued with respect to 
America, at the time of the revolt of that country, he cer¬ 
tainly laid the foundation for the destruction of the French 
tnouarohy. He however, a man of much public spirit, 
and one who contributed not a little to the improvement of 
the Frentlt maiiiie. His correspondence was a model of 
precision, e,\pressing much meaning in very few words, 
ile died at the age of eighty, Nov. 21, 1781. He left 
some curious ** Memoirs,”of which there are three editions, 
published in 1790 and 1792, 4 vols. Svo, by the cdltoj: 
Soutaire. ^ 

MAURICEAU [FnAKcift), an emiiieut French accou¬ 
cheur, was born at Fans, where he applied with great 
industry to the study and practice of surgery, for many 
years, especially in the great hospital, the H6tc1-Dicii. 
He had already acquired there so much experience in 
the obstetrical department before ho commenced public 
practice, that he rose almost at once to tlie head of lii^i 
profeBsion. His reputation was farther increased by his 
writings, and maintained by his prudent co-nduct and ac¬ 
knowledged skill during a series of years ; after which lie 
quitted practice entirely, and retired into ihc country, 
where he died Oct, 17, 1709, at an advanced ago. His 
works, which are tnore useful for the facts than the rea¬ 
soning they contain, are, U ** Trau6 des Maladies ties 
Femmes grosses, et de celles qui sont acccmch^es,” Parh, 
1688, 4to, which has been often reprinted, and translated 
into Latin, as well as into most of the modern European 
languages* 2. “ Aphorismes touchaiitTAccouchement, Ja 
.Grossesse, et lea Maladies des Femmes,” ibid* 1694, a 
summary of the preceding* 3* ‘‘ Observations sur laGros- 
sesse et F Accouchement des Femmes, et surlcnrs Maladie*^, 
ct cellea des Enfana nouveaux n^s,” ibid* 1695, 4to. This 
may be considered as a second volume of the 6rst treatise. 
4. Dermeres Observations sur les Maladies des Femmes 

t Elogei da Acadetnl«icji>, roL If.— Diet. Hat.—Mrjufllrcj df Maaripui 
par 5ou1aire. 
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grosses et accouchees,^' l7QSj ibid* 4to; which contains 
au additional collection of casea. The whole of these 
works were collected and reprinted together after hU deaths 
in 1712, and subsequently, with figures, * 

MAUROUCO, orMAUROLlCUS (Francis), a cele¬ 
brated Italian mathematician, was born in 1494 at Messina, 
where be afterwards taught mathematics with great success. 
h\ that employment he was particularly admired, for the 
a!itonj«jhing clearness with which he expressed himself, 
making the most dilficnlt questions easy, by the manner 
in which he ct<plained them. He had a penetrating mind, 
and a prodigious moniory, tic was abbe of Santa Maria 
del Porto, in Sicily; but, as mathematicians in his time 
were generally supposed to be able to rciul the stars, he 
could not resist tlte teniplatiou of assuming to blmfielf such 
powers; and delivered some predictions to don Juan of 
Austria, for which, as he happened to guess rightly, he 
obtained the credit of being a prophet, besides coriBidcrable 
rewards. He died July 21, 1575, at the age of eighty- 
one. His principal works arc, i. An edition of the “ Sphe¬ 
rics of Theodosius,'^ 155H, folio, 2.‘‘Kmetldatio et re¬ 
stitutio Conieorum Apollonii Pergcci,** 3 654, folio, 3, 

Archirnedts monumenta omnia," 1635, folio. 4, **£u- 
elidis plucLioinciia,'^ Rome, 1591, 4to^ Martyrologium^ 
1566,4to. 6. Siiiicariim rerutn CompeudUmi." 7.Also, tn 
1352, ** Himes," in 8vo. He published also, 3. ‘^Opuscnla 
Matheniatica," 1375, 4to. 9. Arlthmeticorum libri duo," 
1375, These, with a few more, form the list of his works, 
most of which are upon Bnb|ects of a similar nature.* 

MAURUy, TERENTIANUS, SeeTERENT1 ANUS. 

MAU88AC (Philip Jamss), a counsellor in the parlia^ 
ment of Toulouse, where he was born in 1580, and after¬ 
wards president of the court of aids at Montpelier, died in 
165Q, at the age of seventy, with the reputation of being 
one of the best Greek scholars of his time. We hare by 
him some notes on Harpocration, Paris, 1614, 4to. 2. 
Some remarks on a treatise on tnountains and rivers, at- 
trlbuted to Plutarch. 3. And some ** Opuscula,” which 
display him in the light of a judicious critic. * 

MAHTOUR (Phjubert Bernard Mor^u de), born 
at Beaune in 1654, became auditor of the chamber of 

* Elojr Dkt. HiiL d« Mrdieiiic.-"^n«rB^t Cfcta|wdlA.«^Hareri- 

* ChvuTepLe,—Niccfoi^ rgt. XXXVlJt—»DkL Hist. * Diet Hitt 
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accountB at Paris, and member of tlie Bcademy of itiscrip- 
tions. He was beloved as a man, and esteooied as a scho- 
Jar, and even as a poet ranks among those writers of me- 
dioenCy who occasionally produce some happy eHusions, 
His poems are scattered in the Mcrcure,^^ and various 
other collections. He published also a translation of Pc- 
tau’s Hationarium Temponim," in 4 vola, i2mo; nnd 
was author of many learned and acute dissertitUons in the 
Memoirs of the academy of belles leitres. He died in 1737, 
at the age of eighty-throe. * 

MAXIMUS (St.) There are two saints of this name, of 
whom Bome notice may be taken ; tlic oldest Muxienus, of 
Turin, so called because he was bishop of that city in the 
fifth century, was eminent for his learning and piety. 
Many of his Homiiics^^ remain, some of which hear the 
name of St* Ambrose, St, Augustin, and Eusebius of 
Etnessa, in the Library of the fathers* The other St. Max¬ 
imus was an abbot, and confessor in the fleventb century, 
born of ati ancient and noble family at Constantinople. 
He warmly opposed tbo heresy of the Monothelites, and 
died in prison, August 13, G62, in consequence of what he 
had sufiTered on that occasion* We have a commentary of 
his Oil the books attributed to St. Dlonysiias the Areopagite, 
and several other works, which father Couibesis published, 
1675, 2 vols* folio; and they are also in the Library of the 
fathers.' 

MAXIMUS of Tyre, usually called Maximus Tyrius, 
to distinguish him from several other Maximuaei of anti¬ 
quity, though chiefly distinguished hy his eloquence, has 
c^tained some degree of celebrity as a philosopher. Ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, he lived under Commodus; according to 
Eusebius and Syncellus, under Antoninus Pius, in the 
second century ; perhaps he Nourished under Antoninus, 
and reached the time of Commodus, in both whose reigns 
be is said to have made a journey to Rome, but spent his 
life chiefly in Greece. We have extant of Maximus Ty- 
rius forty-one ** Di^tsertations, upon various arguments 
a manuscript copy of which was fimt brought out of Greece 
into Italy by Janus Lancans, and presented to Loreiixo 
de Medici. From this copy a Latin translatioa was made, 
and published by Cosuaus Poccius, archbishop of Florence, 
in 1519. The work was then published in Greek by Henry 
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Stephens, in 1557 ; in Greek and Latin bj DaukI Hein^ 
sius, in i507 ; byL Davies, of Cambridge, in 1705; by 
Markland in 1740,4to; and by lleiske, in 1774, Sva. The 
French have two good trandations by Formey, 1764, and 
by Donuous, 1302, Isaac Casaubon, in the epistle dedi¬ 
catory of Ilia Commentaries upon Persins,** calls Maxi¬ 
mus Tyrius “ raellitis±iiinns Platoiiicorum and Peter Pe¬ 
tit (in his ** Misc-Observat.” lib, i. c, 20,) represents him as 
^^auctorem imprimis clegantem in Philosopbia, ac diser- 
tum,” 11c bas spoken a good deal bf himseif in hta tliirty- 
sovenili dissertation, and seemingly in a style of panegyric. 
Upon this account his editor Davies has accused him of 
vanity, but Fabricius has defended him by observing, that 
Davies did not sufficiently attend to Maximus’s purpose in 
speaking thus of himself; ** which was," he says, “ not at 
ail with a view of praising himself, hut to encourage and 
promote the practice of those lessons in philosophy, which 
they licard rmiii him with so much applause," These dis- 
senations are for the most part written upon Platonic prin¬ 
ciples, hut someUincs lean towards scepticism. 

Some have confomided Maximus Tyrlua with Maximus 
Kphc!>u>t, the preceptor of Julian the apostate, who wrote 
a poem upon astrology entitled ** Tlffi which ia 

j>uhlishcd, with a Latin version by another hand, by Fa- 
bricins, in the twenty-fifth chapter of the fifth book of hia 
** Bibliotheca Craeca," It is hnpcrfectat the beginning.^ 

MAY (LouJS DU), a French historian of the seventeenth 
century, was a protestant, and passed the chief part of 
Ids life in the courts of Gerntany* He died September 22, 
IfiSK He calls himself in the titles of his works Seigneur 
tie Sailottes, chevidier of the order of St, Michael, coun¬ 
sellor secretary to the elector of Mcnt^, and counsellor to 
the duke of Wirtemherg, titles w^hich, Marchatid remarks, 
do not very well agree with that of “ teacher of tlie French 
language in the college of Tubingen ” His writings are 
now considered as feebly written, and are little known or 
consulted, but they had a degree of reputation in their 
day* Tiie principal of them are, 1, ** Etat de FEmpire," 
State of the Empire, or an abridgment of the public law 
of Germany, l2rao. 2.‘‘Science des Princes," which is 
au edition of the political considerations of Gabriel Nau-*' 
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dee; wiUi fiifleciions added by du May^ 1683, 8vo. 3, 
“ Tile prudent Voyager,” 1631, l2T«fi. * 

MAY (TliOMAs], esicp an Kiigli&li poet and historian, 
ivas descended of an ancient, but somewliat declining fa¬ 
mily, in Sussex ; and born at Mayfield in that county, in 
it is supposed, in 15:>4. His father purchased Maydeld iu 
1397, and was knighted at Whitchali, July 3, t£Q3. Uis 
son Thomas was instructed in classical litcraiurc in tlie 
neighbourhood, and Sept. J1, 1609, entered a fellow-eom- 
inoner of Sidney college, in Canihrijge, where, in J6I2, 
lie took a bachelor of arts degree, but never proceeded 
farther in academical advancement. Uc removed after¬ 
wards to London, and was admitted a member of Gray^* 
Inn, Aug. G, 1G15 ; but his genins laadlng him to pursue 
the belles-lettres, and especially the muses, he concerned 
himself very little with the law. In 1GL6 he succeeded to 
the estate of Mayfield, which he sold next year, 11c 
gained an acquaintance with several eminent courtiers and 
wits of those times, as sir Kenehn Dtgby, sir Richard 
Farishaw, sir John Suckling, sir Ashton Cuckmue, Thomas 
Carew, Kndymion Porter, Ben Jonson, and others; and 
his reputation was such, that he obtained the countenance 
of Charles 1. and his royal consort; at whose particular 
recommendation and desire he undertook and published 
several of bis poetical works. In particular, while he 
resided at court, he wrote the five following plays: 1. The 
Heir, a comedy, acted in 1G2Q,” and printed in 1G33. 
2. “ Cleopatra, a tragedy,’* acted in 1626, printed in 
1639. 3* “ Antigone, the Theban princess, a tragedy,” 

printed in 1631. 4. ‘^Agrippina, empress of Rome, a 

tragedy,” printed in 1639. 5, The Old Couple, a co¬ 

medy,** 1651. I'he second mid last of these are reprinted 
in Dodsley’s Collection, "jVo other plays have been as¬ 
cribed to May, namely, ‘‘The old VVivesTale,** and ^‘Or¬ 
lando Furioso;” but Langhaine says ho “never saw the 
and for the latter he aiisures the reader, it wati 
printed long before Mr. May was born, at least before he 
was able to guide a pen.*^ 

Besides tltese plays, we have several translations of his 
from some Latin authors, and other original coinpositions 
4iho in verse. Among tlie former arc, “ Virgil’s Georgies,” 

1 Diet* niit,—(flio is abuntaioGy pfflh* iu Us uccttunt uf May't 
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wiUi annotations, published in 1622; to wbicK are Buh- 
joinedtse)cctedej}igrannsrroin Martial; but he acquired moat 
reputation by his translation of ** Lucatrii and 

his uivn cunlimmtion of that poctn to tUe death of Julius 
Cirsar, both in l.atni and Kii^lish. The translation of the 
Pliai'ifalia ^vas first pritited iu 1627, and the continuation of 
it ill Kuglisli in Lstin continuation of it was 

printed at Leyden in 1640, 12mo, tiiider this title, ** Sup- 
plcmentnm Lucaui, libri viii. Autliore Thoma Maio, An¬ 
glo to tvhicb edition are prefixed Latin commendatory 
poems to him by Boxhornlus, Nicholas Heinsius, sir Hi- 
cliurd Fan^lldw, and others. It is certainly much to this 
author's honour, that bis Latin Supplemeni” was re¬ 
pented several times after with some {^ood editions of 
Luc^m abroad; and, it Is probable, that his character would 
not have stood so low with posterit}* as it does at present, 
if certain political deviations afterwards had not made him 
obnoxious to the party which at length prevailed. Dr, 
Johnson preferred the Latin poetry of May to that of Cow« 
ley and Milton; an opinion which Mr. Thomas Warton 
controverts** He was concerned also in the translation of 
two books written by the celebrated Scotch wit John 
Barclay, namely, his “ Argenis,*' and ‘'Icon animorum*” 
Among his original compositions are, The reign of king 
licury IL written in seven books, by his niajcsty^s corti- 
mand, a puem : to which is added, in prose, The descrip¬ 
tion of Henry IL with a short survey of the changes of his 
reign; ui>o, 'J'he single and comparative characters of Henry 
and Hichard, his sons,'' 1633, ^vo. tn 1635 he published, 
by the king's special command also, an historical poem in 
seven books, entitled “ The victorious reign of Kdward 
111 ." On these compositions some recent critics, espe¬ 
cially Mr* Headley, have bestowed high praise; but we 
cannot think their merit very conspicuous, unless in de¬ 
tached parts. 

Softie of his works, we see, were written at the com¬ 
mand of Charles L and almost all of them were dedicated 
to his majesty, which seems to indicate rather a close con- 
nectron between the king and the poet: yet May, on the 

. «'^Mnjr Ti crtUinlr a sonflfoui Jac- couBned to tbe pfcolliritiea of Ha 
tjliiil, amt VAi fufBcienU^ acCiim* archelf pa, nil ichi it may (iremonefF, 
fillill pcvltcml Ucclamaiic-a for ilie ha ULiiugbicxcsllcnt.^^ 
cantiiiiJ'aiiiniDf (.iDcao^t Pbartatia. Sut JUittan^i FoctOBj by Warton, 

May iii icarceljr an author ia poinU pref. p, xv, eilit, 17 !i 4 . 

Mis iJull II ju paiody; aod b« wma 
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breaking out of the civil wara> joined himself very Ueariilj 
to the parliament. Fuller gives a reason for this when he 
says that ‘‘soma disgust at convt w^as given to, or taken 
by^ lum, as sonae would have it^ because his hayw were not 
glided richly enough, and his verses reivarded by king 
Charles according to eicpectadon.^^ Others, as Phillips 
and Winstanley, say more particularly, “ that his tieser- 
tion from the rotirt was owing tu his being disappoiniod of 
the place of queen^s poet, to which sir WlUlam Davenant, 
bis competitor, was preferred before him and OarcndoLi 
seems to have suggested this opinion Whatever was 
the cause, it is certain that he threw himself under the 
protection, and into the service of the parliament; and 
recommended himself so effectually to them, as to be ap¬ 
pointed their secretary and historiographer. Agreeably 
to ibc duties of this last ofHcc, he published, in 1647, 
“ The History of ihc Parliament of England, which began 
Nov. 3, 1640; with a short and necessary view of some 
precedent years/* foHo. The 6rst book of ibis history 
begins with short characters of queen EliKabetli and king 
Janies, passing through the former part of king Charles's 
reign, to I64l ; and the last ends with a narrative of ihe 
first battle of Newbury, in 1643. He afterwards made aii 
abstract of this history, and a continuation of it to the 
death of king Charles I. in Latin, in J64i>; and then 
an English translation of it, entitled A Breviary of the 


* Lord CIlrfiaitoAj wilh 
was uiUmaicty ac()u:iintud,ii^ys^ "Tliit 
ills father ipeat tint fortune whicJi he 
wajH born lu that he Lad unty no 
•niiuity ka lijin not prDpcirtioti4hle tv 
A liberal educAiioh ; yet^ since hii for^ 
tune cotilfl not hie tninitf be 

brought bi!( miud down to Ids furtoite, 
by a grrat modesty and humility in 
hii DAtur?, which was not afiected^ 
but Very veLl became an im|.ieTfectLun 
in his which was a great mur- 

tificattoa ID him, and kept him frojii 
WDieriag upon any diucourEe bat m the 
or^mpany cf hie very iVIcddi. His paru 
bf nature ami art were very ^nbd, as 
oppeara by his tranaLatlou of Lueau 
(qone qfthe eoflieiE work, of that kindj, 
and more by bis Supplement tu Lucau, 
whicbi being edtirely hii owuj for the 
learning,, tbn wit, aiid rb:; language^ 
laay be well look^ npoit as one of the 
best epic pDems in the l^ngiish laa* 
gmge. lie writ totno otiicr comitteud- 


aMe pieces of ibe mgn of some of our 
Ititigs. llu wug cberihbed by inaiiy 
jHjrsiins nthoQDuri and very acceptable 
in bU fiiaues ; yet (in Nbew that prida 
and Diivy have their iiinueore upon 
the narrowest minrls, and which have 
the greaiest semblance of humility) 
though he had received much COUti* 
tcnatiCi*, and a very tioiiriJerabJu da~ 
native from the kiii^p upon hi« mo^ 
jesly’fl refusing to him a tDlhU 
peaSLuOt which Zie had designed and 
p rom ISC J to anaUier very mgeniuits 
pcr»n» whose qualities he lliaught in¬ 
ferior ta bis owD} he ^|L from hii duty 
and all his farmer frieoda, and pro* 
stituted himself to the vile office 
of celebrating the infamoui acts of 
I hose who were jn rebel bosi against 
U» king; whkh be d^d so fneanlyt 
that he seemed to all men to have lost 
his wits when he left hiB hoaerty ; and 
ihOTtly after died miacrabfo and neg> 
iected, aod deaertev to be ror£Otled*-" 
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His(ory oftlie P;ir1iament of England,” 1650, & 70 * Ecbard 
calls tlik liistor}^, one of the genteelcst and handsomest 
libels of those times.” Granger U of opinion that there is 
]nore caiulonr in this history than the royalists were will¬ 
ing to allow him, but less elegance than might have been 
expected from the pen of so polite and classical a scholar. 
Warbiirtojpa praise of this work is perhaps of more value. 
?ti a letter to Dr. Hurd he says, ** May's History of the 
rarliament is a just composltiun, according to the rules of 
history, Jt is written wich much judgment, penetration, 
iiianliiiessj and spirit. And with a candour that will greatly 
increase your esteem, when you understand that he wrote 
by order of his masters the parliament It breaks off (much 
to the loss of the liistory of that time) just when their armies 
were new modelled by the self^d&n^n^ ordinance*' 

A few inonilis after tiic publicalion of The Breviary,” 
the 13th of Nov. IGSO, May died, at the age of fifty-five 
years. He went well to rest over night, after a chearful 
bottle as mual, and died in his sleep before morning i upon 
which lits death was imputed to his tying his night-cap too 
ctose under bis cheeks and ehiti, which caused Ins suffoca¬ 
tion; hut the facetious Andrew Marvell has written a long 
poem of an hiuidred lines, to make him a martyr of Bac¬ 
chus, and die by tiic force of good wine. He was interred 
near Camden, in West mi ns ter-abbey, wliicli caused b'nller 
to say that ** if lie were a biassed and partial writer, yet 
be licih buried near a good and true historian indeed.” 
Soon after the restoration, his body, with those of several 
others, was dug up, and buried in a pit in St. Alargaret^s 
church-yard ; and his monument, which was erected by 
the appointment of parliament, was taken down and 
thrown aside. ‘ 

MAYKU (John Frkdehic}, a Lntlieran divine, was born 
at Leipsic in ! 650. He was deeply skilled 111 the Hebrew, 
Greek, and l.atln languages, and was a professor, first at 
Wittemburg, then at Hamburgh, and afterwards at Stetin 
in Pomerania, where he became the general auperintend- 
atit of die clinrchea of that province. Kabricius dedicated, 
the tirsi; edition of his Bdjliotlieca Latina'' to him at 
Hamburgh in IG9G; whicli Saxius says is the only thing 
be knows to his honour; but why Saxius speaks thus 

^ Atb. 0 %. Tol. II.—Biqj. Brit.—ClbVLir^ Liv^A.—Riojf. tlrKni.—^Warb^irtfiiiV 
Lctier* 10 Huiiril,4t* eiijt. p. 103, los.—Beautiesj toL 1. p. kUj.— 
Ceus. Lit* vul. Xi—Bill Lio£ rap bi;r, vuJ, Z. 
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^lighun»!y of him does not aj^pear. He himself published, 
1* ill IGW/, De fide Baronii ct Bellarmiiii, ipais Pofiti- 
liciia ambigca/* “ on the faith of Baronius and Bellarmin, 
whicii is suspieious even tu the Papists,*^ pL'int&d at Am- 
stevdam, in 8vo. 2. A Bibliotheca Biblka/’ in whieh 
he examines the characters of the various authors, Jewish^ 
Homan Catholic, and Protestant, who have commented 
upon the Bjhie^ The best edition of this work was printed 
at Jlofttock, in 171 4to. 3^ A treatise on the manner of 
studying the Scripture, 4to* 4. A treatise de Oscuto 
pednm Pontificu Jloinani on kissing the Pope's foot, 
now become scarce, Lcipsic, 1714, 4to. Many disser¬ 
tations on important passages in the Bible. Mayer died in 
1712. His learning was undoubtedly great, but is not 
thought to be set olF to advantage by his style, which U 
dry and harshJ 

MAY Eli (Tobias), one of the greatest astronomers and 
mechanics of the last century, was horn at IMaspacii in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, in 1723, Ue taught iiimself ma¬ 
thematics, and at the age of fourteen designed machines 
and instruments, which was his fatUerN profession, vriih 
the greatest dexterity and justness. 'I'licse pursuits did 
not hinder him from cultivating the belles lettres : he ac¬ 
quired the Latin tongue, and wrote it wiUi elegance, in 
1750, the university of Gottij^gen cliose him for their ma¬ 
thematical professor ; and every year of his short, but glo¬ 
rious life, henceforward was marked with some consider¬ 
able discoveries in geometry and astronomy. He puh- 
iished several works on those sciences, that are all reckoned 
excellent; and some are inserted in tiie second volume of 
the ‘^Memoirs of the University of Gottingen.” His la¬ 
bours seem to have exhausted him; for he died worn out 
in 1762. 

His table of refractions, deduced from his astronomical 
observations, very nicely agrees witli that of Doctor Brad¬ 
ley ; and his theory of the mooti, and astronoinicat tables 
and precepts, were so well esteemed, that they were re¬ 
warded by the English Board of longitude, with the pre- 
fuium of three thousand pounds, which sum was paid to 
his widow after hia death. I'hese tablesaud precepts were 
published by the Board of longitude in 17 70. Besides 
these, he published, L A new and general method of 

* SrIorcii.«DkL Hut.—3avU Oitomtiiticofi. 
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nesukiLig all Geometrical ProbleoiB, by geometrical lined,*’ 
priiucd at Edliiigen, 1741, in 4to. 2. A Mathematical 
Atlas, in tvhich all mathematical science is comprised in 
sixty tables/* Augsburg, 174S, folio. 2. ** Account of a 
Lunar Globe constructed by the Cosmographical Society 
of Nuremberg, from new observations,’^ 1750, 4to- AU 
these were written In German. He published also many 
>ery exact maps, A first volume of bU works in folio was 
published at Gottingen In 1775.* 

MAYEKNE [Sir Theodore de), baron of Albone, first 
physician to their Britannic majesties James f. and Charles L 
was the son of Louis de Mayerne, author of a General 
History of Spain,and of the ** Monarchle arbto^demo- 
cratique/* dedicated to tbe States-generah His mother 
was Louisa, tbe daughter of Antoine le Masson, treasurer 
of the army to Francis I. and Henry IL in Piedmont. 
Louis de Mayenie retired to Geneva about the eml of 1572, 
after having had two houses at Lyons pulled down on aC" 
count of his religion* On Sept 28, I571i, his sou Theo¬ 
dore was born, and had for bis godfather 'rheodore Beaa. 
He learnt polite literature in his own country, and he was 
thence sent to Heidelberg, where he stayed some years; 
after which, as he had made choice of physic for his pro¬ 
fession, he went to Montpellier, and there he took the 
deg rce of bachelor in 1596, and of doctor in 1597. Thence 
be went to Paris, where, by way of introducing himself 
into practice, he gave lectures in anatomy to the young 
surgeons, and in pharmacy to the apothecaries. He ac¬ 
quired reputation by his prescriptions, and became known 
to Kiverius, first physician to Henry IV. who recom¬ 
mended him so edectually to the king, that be made hint 
one of his physicians in ordinary ; and, in 1600, appointed 
him to attend Henry duke of Hohan, in bis embassies from 
France to the princes of Germany and Italy. Upon his 
return, be act^ultted himself in the exercise of his office 
very mueb to his credit, and was in high favour with the 
king, who promised to do great things for him, provided 
be would change his religion; and, it is said, notwithstand¬ 
ing that obstacle, would have appointed him bis first phy¬ 
sician, if the Jesuits, who were aware of it, had not pre- 
rented him by the means of queen Mary de Medicis. Of 
this circumstance and intended favour, Mayerne knew no- 


1 Diet, Hist,—Hutton'f Diet* 
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tiling till lie learnt it, in 1642, in Eiiglandj from C^aar 
dnkc of Veiidtistne, a natural son of Erance^ in 1607, he 
had under hh cate an illnglishmaTi of (;uaiityp who after 
h\s recovery carried him into England, where he imd a 
private conference with king James, lie then returned to 
Paris, and remained there till after the assassinatiott of 
Henry IV, in May 16 tO. In the following year, the king 
of England caused him to be invited by his ambassador, to 
serve iu quality of 6rst physician to himself and bU queen, 
and gave him a patent, sealed with the great seal of Eng¬ 
land ; in which office he served the whole royal family 
with great honcor and approbation, till the day of liia 
death. He was admitted to the degree of doctor iu iKith 
universities, and into the college of phygiciaiis, and treated 
with the greatest respect by these learned bodies. He in-^ 
ctirred some obloquy on account of the fatal sickness of 
Henry prince of Wales, in October 1612; in the treat¬ 
ment of which he differed in opinion from the other phy^- 
tlctans, with respect to the use of blood-letting. But his 
conduct obtained the approbation of the king and council, 
of which certificates, couched in the most satiefactory 
teitns, were given him. He received the honour of knight¬ 
hood from James, in 1624; and on the accession of 
Ckiarles L he was appointed first physician to him and his 
queen, and rose to high favour, particularly with the latter. 
During the civil commotions he still adhered to the royal 
party, for he was appointed first physician to Charles If. 
after the death of his father, although the office was now 
merely nomiiiah Tiius he enjoyed the extraordinary 
honour of serving four kings successively in his medical 
capacity; and during all this period he was most exten¬ 
sively employed by persons of the first rank in this king¬ 
dom, by which he accumulated a large fortune. He marie 
an exact collection of his prescriptions. He composed a 
very curious dispensatory of medicines, galenical and che¬ 
mical ; but never published any of his works, except an 
“ Apology^' for himself, against the faculty of physic at 
Paris, who had attacked him for his application to the 
pracUce of chemistry, which was greatly cried down by 
the physicians of that place. Guy Patin has given an ac¬ 
count of this dispute; in which he has shewn himself 
greatly prejudiced against Mayerne, and calls him a quack, 
on account of his pretensions to chemistry. He died 
March 15, 1655, at CheUca, of the effects of bad wine, a 
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sloiv, wbicbj says Granger^ tlic weakness of old a;^c ren-* 
dered a qiikk poison. Ho foretold tbe time of bis dcadi to 
his friends^ with whom he had been moderately drinking at 
a tavern in the Strand ; and it happened according to bis pre-^ 
diction. He was buried at St. Martin's-in*the*fields. He 
left behind him one only daughter, who brought her great 
fortune in marriage to the marquis dc Montpouvihan, 
grandson of the marshal duke de la Force; but sbe died 
in childbed at the Hague, in 1661. 

His works, ^bich conuin some valuable facts and obser^ 
valions, not, however, unmixed with erroneous doctrines 
and superstitions, were published by Dr. Joseph Brown, 
at Loudon, iu 1701, fob divided into two hooks. The first 
contains his ConsiUa, epistolx^, &. observationes the 
second bis “ Pharmacopoeia, variaeque medicamentorum 
formulte.** At the beginning of the book is placed the 
author's portrait, such as it was in his S2d year, and under 
the print are words to this purpose ; “ Theo. Turquet. de 
Mayerne, knight, by bivtii a Frenchman, by religion a 
Protestant, and by dignity a baron; in hh profession, a 
second Hippocrates; and, what has very seldom happened 
to any but himself, first physician to three kings; in eru¬ 
dition unequalled; in experience second to none; and, 
as the resvik of all these advantages, celebrated far and 
near,” 

The library at the college of physicians was partly given 
to that society by sir Theodore Mayerne. Granger says, 
that some valuable papers by him, written in elegant Latin, 
are tu Ashmole's Museum, and that they tvere read by Dr. 
Smyth, an emiuetit physician of Oxford, who informed 
him that tliey contain many curious particulars, show 
the state of physic in the reign of Charles L and the first 
invention of several medicines. Lord Orford, in bis ^^Atiec^ 
dotes of Paiutiug,” says that the famous Petitot owed the 
perfection of his colouring in enamel to some chemical 
secrets, communicated to him hy sir Theodore Mayerne/ 

MAYNARD (Francis), a French poot, and one of the 
forty of the French academy, was the son of a counsellor 
of the parliament of I'otdouse, and born in 1582. He was 
secretary to queen Margaret, and pleased the court of 
that pTiucess by his wit and gaiety. NoalUes, ihe aiiibas* 

I Gen; Diet,— Dbg. Drit. Suppbmfut.—Moriiru-^Aiiin's Bio$, Metnoiri 
MediviiiCf^L^uk’f Deiidt'jsila.—Wood's Faiti, voL I. 
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sador to Rome, took him with him in 1634; and pope 
Urban VUL was very much pleased with him. Returning 
to France^ he made hb court to the greats hut was too 
sanguine in the expectations be formed from them ; which 
lead ill general to disappointment, TJiis was hi;; case. He 
commended cardinal Kicbelieu, in order to obtain SQTn%^ 
thing; and abused him for giving him notiiing. He had 
the same success at the court of Anne of Austria; and, 
after a variety of disappointments, he retired to his pro¬ 
vince, where he died in. 1646, He wrote sotigs, odes, 
epigrams, some of them rather licentious, and a poem, 
entitled, Finlander,” &Ci Malherbe says of him, and 
it baa generally been allowed, that his verses were well 
turned^ but wanted force,' 

MAYNARD {Sir John), a learned English lawyer, the 
eldest SOLI of Alexander Maynard, esq. of Tavistock, in 
Devonshire, was born there about 16U2, In 16 IS he en¬ 
tered as a commoner of Exeter college, Oxford, where, 
as we have often seen in the caiie of gentlemen of the law, 
he took only one degree in arts, and then went to ibe 
Middle Temple. After the usual routine of study he was 
called to the bar, and in 1640 obtained a seat in parlia¬ 
ment for Totness, The part he took in the political con¬ 
tests of the day, procured Viim to lie appoliucd one of llie 
managers of the evidence against the carl of Strafford, and 
that against archbishop Laud. Y"ct lu 1644 he was ap¬ 
pointed, with Bulstrode Whitlocke, at the [larticular desire 
of the lord chancellor of Scotland, and other commissbuei^ 
from that kingdom, to consult witli them and general Fair¬ 
fax concerning the best metliod of proceetiitig against 
Cromwell as an iJicendUry between the two kingdoms. 
He was also one of the byiuan iioiiiinatcd in the ordttiauco 
of the Lords and Commons to sit with the assembly of 
Divines, whose object was to establish the presbyteriau 
form of church government in England. Notwithstanding 
this, we find him in 1647 opposing the violence of the par¬ 
liament-army, for which be and segcant Clyim were sent 
to the Tower; and when the parliament voted that no more 
addresses should be sene to the king, he told theui that by 
such a vote they dissolved themselves, Ho even went far¬ 
ther, and after being secluded from Im seat in the Elouse 
of Commons for twf^ mouths, he broke in among them, and 
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pleaded for the life of the king with auch strength of rea¬ 
soning, that Cromwell several times demanded iliai he 
should be brought to the bar of the House. 

His abiliiieB, or that charm with which an independent 
mind never fails to conciliate its enemies, seem to have 
preserved him while thus apparently “ serving two masters;*' 
for in I653j he was by writ called to the rank: of serjeant 
at law; and in May of the same year was made, by patent^ 
Cromwell's serjeaiit. Here, too, bis love uf justice pre- 
doaiinatcd, and he zealously pleaded the cause of a mer¬ 
chant of London, who had the boldness to oppose paying 
a tax imposed by Oliver without the consent of parliament. 
For this Oliver sent serje^nt Muytiard, serjt^aut Twysden, 
and counsellor Wadliain Wyndbiun, to the Tower; nor were 
they released without making subtiiissiun \n some form or 
oilier. Maynard was afterwards continued serjeant to KU 
chard Cromwell during his short period of usurpation, 
Nutwithitandiug these many compliances with the par¬ 
liamentary and Oiiverian interest, his conduct must, upon 
the whole, have appeared in a favourable light to Charles If. 
as, immediately after the restoration, he was called again 
to be Serjeant at law, in June 1660, and made the king's 
serjeant Nov^ 9 following, to which his majesty added the 
honour of knighthood. He was also nominated to be one 
of the judges, but did not chuse to give up his practice, 
which is said to have been very lucrative, for an office 
which at that time depended on the king's pleasure. 
Whitlocke tells u$ that as far back as 1647 be got in one 
circuit seven hundred pounds, which was thought to be a 
larger sum than any of tlie profession had ever got before* 
Whitlocke indeed gives this as a rei>ort, but tliere is no 
doubt that his practice was most extensive^ and his know¬ 
ledge in law universally acknowledged. 

In 1661 he was chosen member of parliament for Berat- 
atoii in Devonshire, and soon after, disliking the measures 
of the king's ministers, engaged in opposition to them. He 
appears also to have sat, eltlier for ^ralston or Plymouth, 
iu every parliament until the revolution. In 1679-SO, he 
was one of the committee appointed to manage the evi¬ 
dence against William Viscount StafiTord, impeached of 
high treason for being concerned in the popish plot. He 
was afterwards a membar of the convention which brought 
about the revolutioD, and >vas active in promoting that 
event, ably supporting the parliamentary vote that the 
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** kLng had abdicated^ and that the throne was thereby 
facant.*’ He was now about eigbty*seFeTt years old* 
yet possessed hia original vigour of understanding* Bur* 
net bus recorded a wi of bts^ on bis hrst waiting 
on the prince of Orange, afterwards William 11L which 
has been often repcat^rd to bis praise. On the prince 
noticing bis great and that he had outUved all the men 
of tbe law of bis time, Sir Jobn Maynard rcphed, that 
** he had like to have ouUlived tbe law itself, if his high-- 
ness bad not come over.'' The old serjeant had forgot 
that he had once seen the law as near its dissolution as 
ever h was in king James's time. 

In March ]:639, sir John was appointed one of the Ionia 
coLiiniissioners of the great seal of England, and next year 
was chosen member of parliament for Plymouth ; but being 
now very infirm, he resigned his commissi oner's place, and. 
returned to hts house at Guiniershury, near Ealing, where 
he died Oct. 9, t690. He was thrice niarried. Elizabeth^ 
his first wife, was buried at Kahng in 1654-^. Jane, his 
second wife (daughter of Cheney Selherst, esq. and re¬ 
lict of E'lward Austen, esq.) was buried there hi IG6S« 
His last wife, who was daugtticr of Ambrose Upton, canon 
of Christ-church, Oxford, and relict of sir Charles Ver« 
muyden, survived him many years, and died in 1721, 
being then tlie widow of Henry earl of Suffolk* 

Serjeant Maynard was esteemed a very able advocate^ 
and ha$ been called the best old book lawyer of his time^ 
All parties, says Mr* Lysons, seem to have been willing to 
employ him, and he seems to have been equally willing to 
be employed by all. Some of his reports and speeches 
have been printed. There is also a report of his of a very 
singular case of murder, iu ** The Works of the Learned, 
for August 1739, conimuukatcd by Ur, RawUnson* Bi¬ 
shop Warburton has not inaptly cliaracterised serjeant 
Maynard by a comparison with Whiilocke* They were 
both lawyers of family, and in the long parliament; both 
of tbe presbyterian faction ; both learned and eminent 
their profession ; moderate, sage, and steady* So fnr they 
agreed* In this they differed : Maynard had string parts 
with a serious modesty; Wbitlocke was weak and vain : 
and l>yf these defects only, more self-interested, A sense 
of houour mad^^ Maynard stick to the presbyterian faction, 
and to fall with tUciu ; but, as he had much phlegm and 
caution, not, Ilkia HoUia and Stapleton, to ^11 Jhr them* 
Vol-XXT* Kk 
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So thftt he ms never m&rked oul by the independents for 
their first sacrifices. On the contrary, Whitlocke forsook 
bis party in distress; but as he had the other’s moderation^ 
it was by slow and gentle degrees; and sn, as it heppened^ 
decently* Maynard, by adhering steadily, but not violentlyi 
to the party he set out witli, was reverenced by all; and 
had he not been more intent on the affairs of his profession^ 
chan oil public business, might have become considerable 
by station. “ He went,” adds Warburton, ** through the 
whole reign of Charles and James 11. with the same steady 
pace, and the same adherence to his party; but by bis 
party, 1 rather mean presbytery for the sake of civil 
liberty, than to civil liberty for the sake of presbytery," * 
MAYNE (Jasper], an English poet and divine, was 
born at Hatherlagh in Devonsliire, in 1604. He received 
his education at Westminster*school; and was afterwards 
removed to Christ-church in Oxford, when he was about 
iweiiiy. He took his bachelor and master of arts de¬ 
grees in the regular way ; and then, entering into holy 
orders, was presented by bis college to the vicarages of 
Cassington, near Woodstock, and of Pyrton, near Watiing- 
ton in Oxfordshire. He became, says Woc>d, “ a quaint 
preacher, and a noted poet;” and, in the laiter capacit}', 
diiitirtgiiished himself by ihc producticin of two plays, en- 
tiiled *‘7’he City Match,” a comedy ; and “The Amorous 
War," a tragi-comedy. When iIjc rebellion broke out, 
and Charles 1. was obliged to keep his court at Oxford, to 
avoid being exposed to the resetitrnent of the populace in 
London, where tuniiiUs ihcti jjrcvailed. Dr* Mayne was 
one of those divines who were appointed to preach before 
his majesty. In 1646, he was created a doctor of divinity ; 
and the year after, printed a sermon at Oxford, Against 
false prophets,” upon Kzek. xmi. 26. which occasioned a 
dispute between him and the memorable antagonist of 
Chilliiigwonh, Mr. Cheynell. Chcynell had attacked his 
sermon from the 'pulpit at 8t, Mary’s in Oxford; and 
several letters passed between tikem, whkli were published 
by Dr* Mayne the same year, in a piece entitled “ A 
Jate printed sermon against fuJsc prophets vindicated by 
letter from the causeless aspersions of Mr. Francis Cheyi> • 
nell; by Jasper Mayne, D. D* the misunderstood author 

I Ath*Oi. tol. II.^BrlHiiK Siog,—HiimeVt 0«a7*ii)iri**Nob1e't Mtmoirtof ^ 
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of it,” Mayne having said, ia one of hU letters to Chey* 
nelJ, that “ God, upon a true repentance, is not so fatally 
tied to the spindle of absolute reprobation, as not to keep 
his priomiae, and seal merciful pardons;” Cheynell ani¬ 
madverted upon him in the following terms: “ Sir, Re* 
probatio est tremendum mysterium. How dare you jeiE 
upon such a subject, at the thought of which each Chris-' 
tiun trembles? Can any man repent, that is given up to 
a reprobate mind and impenitent heart } Audit not every 
man finally impeiiitcnt, save those few to whom God gives 
repentance freely, powerfully, effeeiually ? See what it 
is for a man to come from Ben Jonson or Lucian, to treat 
immediately of the high and jjiupendqus mysteries of reli¬ 
gion* The Lord God pardon this wicked thought of your 
heart, that you may not perish in the bond of iniquity and 
gall of bitterness. Be pleased to study the ixth chapter 
to the Romans,” The same year Mayne published also 
another piece, entitled, *‘0XA0MAXIA; or, the people's 
war examined according to the principles of scripture and 
reason, in two of the most plausible pretencea of iu In 
answer to a letter sent by a person of quality, who desired 
satis^ction,” In this piece he examines, first, how far the 
power of a king, who is truly a king, not one only in ntune, 
extends itself over subjects; secondly, whether any iueb 
power belongs to the king of England; and, thirdly, if 
there does, how far it is to be obeyed, and not resisted. 
The conclusion he draws is, that the parliamentary rcaist- 
auce to the king was rebellion. We cannot be surprised 
if a man of such principles was deprived of bis studentabip 
at Christ-church, in IC48, and soon after of both his liv¬ 
ings, During the rime of the usurpation, he was chap¬ 
lain to the earl of Devonshire, and consequently became 
the companion of the celebrated Hobbes, who then at¬ 
tended his lordship; but, as Wood informs us, Mayne and 
he did not agree well together. At the* resturation he 
'not only recovered both his livings, but/ for his services 
and attachment to the royal cause, was promoted to a 
canonry of Cbrisl-church, and made archdeacon of Chi¬ 
chester, and ahaplain in ordinary to his majesty, which 
preferments he held to the time of bis death, Dec. 6, 1672. 
He was interred in the choir at Christ*cKutch, where a 
monuineTit was erected for him, at the charge of bis exe* 
culorSt Dff Robert South, and Dr. Jobn Lauijphirei ^ By 
his will he left soot, towards the re-building of Su PaulV 
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cathedral, aud 100^ each to both of hb livings. Though 
very orthodox in hb opinionsi, and ^vere in hb manner^ 
he h said to have been a most facetious and pleasant com¬ 
panion, and a great joker. Of this iafst, Langhaine gives an 
instance which affords no very pleasing specimen of Mayne* 
either as a serious or a jocular man. Langbaine says that 
lie had a servant, who had long lived with him; to whom he 
bequeathed a trunk, ** with something in it," as be flaid, 
which would make him drink after his deatli.” The 
doctor dying, the servant immediately paid a visit to the 
trunk; but instead of a treasure, or at least a valuable 
legacy, which he expected, he found only a red herring. 
Besides the writings above-mentioned, Mayne published 
A Poem upon the Naval Victory over the Dutch by the 
duke of York," and four sermons; one Concerning unity 
and agreement, preached at Oxford in 1646;" another 
** Against schism, or the separations of these times, preached 
ill the church of Watlington in Oxfordshire, in 1652," at 
a public dispute held there, between himself and an emi- 
neat Anabaptist preacher, the same year; a Concio ad 
academlaiii Oxouieiisem, in 1662," and “A Sermon at 
tlie consecration of Herbert lord bishop of Hereford, in 
1662." He translated some of Lucian’s Dialogues," in 
163!}; and also "Donne’s Latin epigrams," in 1652, 
which he entitled " A sheaf of miscellany epigrams."' 

MAYNWAHING (Authur), esq* a political and mis^ 
cellaneous writer, descended from an ancient family tn 
Shropshire, was born at IghtBeld in that county in 1668. 
He was instructed In grainmar learning at Shrewsbury, 
and thence removed, at seventeen, to Christ-church, Ox¬ 
ford; where he was placed under the care of Smalridge, 
afterwards bishop of Bristol. He staid several years at 
Oxford, and then went into the country, where he prose* 
culed his studies in polite literature with great vigour; 
and afterwards, coming to London, applied himself to the 
law* During his residence in the country, he had con¬ 
tracted from an uncle, with whom he iivetl, an extreme 
aversion to the government of king William, which he dis¬ 
played in a satire against king William and queen Mary, 
entitled " Tarquin and Tullia/* printed in the State 
Poems," voL 111. p* 3 He also wrote several pieces in 
favour of James the Second’s party: but, upon being in¬ 
i' 0«. toU tit—of Oerun. 
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traduced to the a.cquaint&nce of the duke of Sooierset, and 
the eark of Dorset and Burtiogton, he began to entertaia 
very diderent nouonf in potitica. He studied the \&w till 
he was five-andtwenty ; and, upon the conclusion of the 
peace of Ryswick, went to Paris, where be became ac¬ 
quainted with Boileau. That poet invited him to hia 
country-housei gave him a very bandEome entertain men t| 
and spoke much to him of the English poetry \ but all by 
way of inquiry; for be affected to be as ignorant of the 
English Muse, as if the Englisli were as barbaraus aa Lap¬ 
landers* Thus a geiitlemnn, a friend of Mayn^varingk, 
visiting him some time after, upon the death of Dry den, 
Boileau said that he was wonderfully pleased to see, by 
the public papers, that the English nation had paid such 
extraordinary honours to a poet in England, burydng him 
at the public charge; and then asked the gentleman who 
that poet was, with as niuch indiHerence as If he had 
never heard of Dryden’s name. 

After his return from France, lie was made one of the 
commissioners of the customs, in which ofHce he distin¬ 
guished hunself hy his skill and fidelity. Of the latter, 
OJdmixon gives a remarkable instance, in his treatment of 
a person who solicited to be a tide-waiter. This man, 
understanding that Mr. Mayiiwaring had the best interest 
at the board of any of the commissioners, with the lords of 
tbe treasury, left a letter for him with a purse of fifty 
guineas, desiring his favour towards obtaining the place 
for which he applied. After that, be delivered a petition 
to the board, which was read, and several of the comoiia- 
sioners spoke on the subject; upon which Mr. Maynwaring 
took out the purse of fifty guineas, and the letter, and 
told them, that, as tong as be could help it, that man 
should never have this nor any other place.^* In the be¬ 
ginning of queen Anne’s reign, he was made auditor of the 
imprests, by the lord-treasurer Godolphin, an office worth 
2000/. per annum in a time of buEinesB. In the parlia¬ 
ment which met in 1705, he was chosen a burgess for 
Preston in Lancashire* He died at St. Alban’s, Nov. 13, 
1712, leaving Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated actress, his 
axecutiix* This lady had lived with him as his mistress, 
and by her he had a son, named Arthur Maynwaring. He 
divided his estate, which (lid not amount to much more 
than :j000/* equally between that child, Mrs. Oldfield, and 
his sister. He published a great Diuober of compositiotu 
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in verse and prose, wbich gained htni credit and repuu- 
tiooi Sir Richard Steele dedicated to him the first volume 
of the Tatter* Even his adversaries could not deny him 
merit* Thus the Examiner, his aiuagomsi in politics^ 
allowed that he wrote with a tolerable spirit, and in a 
luahterly style*" He was severely redected upon for his 
willj particularly by the “ Examinerin answer to which, 
there came out a paper, two months after hts deaths in 
defence of him; and this defence was in a few days fol¬ 
lowed by another^ in a letter to a friend, supposed to be 
written by Robert Walpole, esq. In 1715 Mr, Oldmixon 
published **Tbe Life and Posthumous Works of Arthur 
Mayiiwaring, esq. containing several original pieces and 
transUtions, in prose and verse, never before published,’^ 
8VO, dedicatetl to sir Robert Walpole, of whom Mr. Mayiu 
waring was a firm adherent, and, according to Mr* Coxe, 
the first who predicted the figure that statesman would one 
day make. This volume contains many curious parcicularv 
of the political history of the times; but, like all Old- 
mixon^s writings, must be read with caution*' 

MAYOW (John), a very learned and ingenious physi¬ 
cian of the seventeenth century, appears to have been bom 
in Cornwall, in 1645, was a scholar of Wadham college, 
Oxford, and a probationary fellow of All Souls* college. 
He took his degrees in civil law, but studied and practised 
physic I and principally at Bath, in the summer.. Ha died 
at the house of an apothecary in Vork*street, Covent-gar- 
den, in September 1679, and was buried in ihe church of 
that parish, tie published, ** Tractatus quinque medico- 
physlci, J. de sale nitro, et spiritu nitro^aerio; 2* de re- 
spimtioiie; 3, de respiralione festio in utero, etovo; 4* 
de motu musculari ct spiritibus animalibus; 5« de Kachi-p 
tide/’ These were published together at Oxford, in 1674, 
Sve; but there is an edUIon of two of them, de respira- 
tione," and^‘de Rachltide," published together at Leyden, 
in I67t. The fame of this author has been lately renewed 
and extended by Dr. Beddoes, who published in 1790, 
** Chemical Experiments and Opinions, extracted from a 
work published in the last century," Svo, in which he gives 
to Mayow the highest credit as a chemist, and ascribes to 
him some of the greatest modern discoveries respecting air* 
giving many extracts from the three first of bU treatisei* 
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Ills chief discovery was, that dephlogistieated 
called jt^ with Schede) exists in the nitrous acid, 

and ill tiie atmosphere ; which he proved by'such decisive 
experiEiierrcs^ as to render it iitipossible to explain hoyr 
Boyle and Hales could avoid availing themselves, in their 
researches into air, of so capital a discovery. Mayow also 
relates his manner of passing aeriform Huids under water, 
from vessel to vessel, which is generally believed to be a 
new arL He did not collect deplilogisticatedair in vessels, 
and transfer it from one jar to another, but be proved ha 
existence by tiiiding substances that would burn in vacuo, 
and in water when mixed with nitre; and after animals 
Jiad breathed and died in vessels filled with atmospheric 
air, or after fire had been eKlinguished in them, there was 
a residuum, which was the part of the air unfit for respira¬ 
tion, and for supporting fire; and he further shewed, that ni¬ 
trous acid cannot be formed, but by ex posing ihe substances 
'that generate it to the atmosplicre* Mayow was undoubt¬ 
edly no conatnon man, especially since, if the above datea 
are right, iic wiist only thirty-four at the time of his death. 
But be was not su unknown* as Dr Beddoes supposed^ for, 
since the repetition of the same discovery by Prieatfey and 
Scheele, reference has frequently been made by chemists 
to Msiyow, as the original inventor; though no other per¬ 
son appears so closely to have examined his work as that 
writer* At the same time it appears, that with the par¬ 
tiality of a commenutor, he has exalted bis author unwar¬ 
rantably at the expence of other chemists, and to a height, 
wiiLch, without the aid of strained interpretations, catinot 
be justified hy the text/ 

MAZAULN (Julius), cardinal, and first mmister of state 
iu France,was born at J^iscinn, in tho province of Abru^^o, 
in Italy, on July 14, iti02p His abilities enabled him to 
make a considerable figure, even in his early years, whilst 
lie was studying the belles lettres, in which he had the hap¬ 
piness of being instructed by the abbe Jerome of Colouna, 

• John Andri-ai Scliertr, t firr- Ihcor/ in cbemistry. Mort rtcmtlf 
mtn jih.yflctfcn, publlSslujJ a diaiRrla- Pr, yeat«H« re-nMerted (b# cljiini 
iioQ, nearly ntKjat th# fame tiran. ha of Dr* Mayow, iu hi* OMffrrttiMr 
which, witlioiitkrto* ins that Dr. U€<1- on ill# cUi mi of iheinodtfrni towme 
do«« had mvlt! ibe wtmt aa^fcttinin, h# diiupFcrleB iff ehemitlrj ant) pliyiio- 
OacDOUfmtrtd that Df+ Mayow bad kiRY/* lT98j Syo* 
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who after^vanh beuacue a ^<*rUuiab This iHustrious p^n^on 
went to redJc in the university of Alcala in Spain, whither 
he was followed by Mnssarin, who applied himself to the 
law, and at hk return to Italy, took his doetor'a degree. 
Ht? w^ciit afterwards to the court of Home, where he became 
acquainted with cardinal Satchetti, whom Urban Vlll. sent 
into Lombardy, it was through his means, that Mazarin 
w^as instructed in every particular relating to the iiiierest of 
tiio different princes who were then at war respecting Can¬ 
cel and MontserraL ^oon after this, the cardinal Antonio 
Barberinf, nephew to the pope, cume into the Milanese 
and riedruont, in the character of legate, Ui conclude a 
peace, Mazarin embraced hjs cause so warmly, that he 
was ordered to remain upon thespot with the nuncio James 
Panel role, and to assist hi m in his endeavours to conclude 
this great affair. He here scrutinized closely the deijigns 
of the French, the imperialists, the iiipaniard^, the duke 
of Mantua, and the duke of Savoy ; and took such mra^ 
aures as might best reconcile arul strenglheu their various 
interests. When it happened that peace had been con^ 
eluded at Hatisbon on the 3d of October, but the Frencli 
and Spaniarda refused to accept it in Italy, Mazarin, who 
perceived that by such an opposition his care would have 
proved nugatory, sought for new expedients to render the 
peace general, and to prevent these two armies from 
coming to an engagement. The Spaniards, who w'ere be¬ 
sieging Cassel, had made entrenchmeniB for six miles 
round, and were deterniined vigorously to defend them^ 
solves against the Frejich, who approached extremely near, 
with ati intentlgn to force their lines. On Oct. 36, 1630, 
the Spaniards waited only for the signal to Bre, and the 
forlorn hope of the French army had been drawn out to 
force their lines; when Mazarin, after offering an accotti- 
niodalion in many forms^ quitted the Spanish trenches, 
ai'id, riding on a full gallop towards the French, waved his 
hat to them, crying out, Peace ! peace 1” He then ad¬ 
dressed liiujself to iho coraniander in chief, the marshal 
duke de Schoniberg, and gave in such proposals as were 
accepted by the generals, and followed by the peace cou» 
eluded ill the April following. The nuncio Pancirole and 
Mazariu were joint agents for the pope; but all the credit 
of the negociatlon was given to the latter. 

The csfrJinal de Richelieu was induced from these ser¬ 
vices to conceive an esteem for hiJUj, while Barberiui was 
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«qtia11y attached to hitn> and prevailed upon VTIL 

tu make him keeper of the eeais. He went in 163\ to Avig^ 
non, in quality of vice-legate, and to France in that of 
nuncio extraordinary, where he acquired a profound know¬ 
ledge of state affairs, and with much art cultivated at t* 
same time, the friendship of Richelieu, and the good-will 
of Louis Xni« In compliment to the nomination of this 
monarch, the pope added him to the number of cardinals 
in 164L When Richelieu died, the same king made Ma- 
S£ann his minister of state, and one of the executors to hU 
will. In these departments, he took upon him the admi¬ 
nistration of affairs*, during the minority of Lonia XlV. and 
the regency of the queen Anne of Austria, The dawnings 
of his power were attended wdih the luijipicst success ; and 
the good fortune of the king's armies was to our cardinal a 
source of much national applaui^e. But these advantages 
were very soon succeeded hy the murmurs of an oppressed 
people, and tl»e envious eornblnati[jn of the great nobles, 
who were jealous of his high aiUimvcrnent. Honce arose 
the civil wars in 164!>, and the three following years; and 
the dissatisfacttori becoming more general, it ^vas insisted 
upon, that lie should be dismissed from the royal presence* 
Mazarin, who knew how necessary it was for him to retire, 
demanded that ho might take hU leave \ and immediateZy 
dejKirted from the kingdom* He was stiil so conscious of 
fortune's always attending him, that he mentioned even 
this event as one of the chief incideius contriUnting to 
his greatness; and uUliough decrees w'cre issued out against 
him, lits fine Library was sold, and a price wait Axed upon 
his head, he contrived to queU this fury with tnfost astonish* 
ing dexterity. He even was enabled to return to court; 
and with a double share of power; and so mutable is po¬ 
pular opinion, that many who once liad been his bitterest 
enemies, wore now become his warmest friends. After this, 
be continued to render the state many important services, 
the chief of which was the obtaining of peace between 
France and Spain : for this purpose, he went in person to 
hold a conference with the Spanish minister, don Louis de 
Haro, in 1659, The successful termination of this affair, 
was followed by the king*i marriage with the Infanta, The 
continual application of Mazarin to business brought on a 
very dangerous illn^iss: lie was at that time at the f.ouvre, 
but gave orders to be carried to Vincennes, where he died 
March 9, 1661, aged/j9* When seusible of his danger. 
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he began to /eol scruples concerning the wealth which ho 
had heaped together, and hU confei^sor plainly told him 
that restitution wss necessary for his salvation^ He gave 
the whole to the king^ in the hope that, as was the case, 
his majesty would restore it to him. His wealth is said to 
have amounted to eight millions sterling, all collected in a 
time of war, or national comcnotion. The king paid the 
highest honours to his memory. His body was magnifi^ 
centlj entombed in the college usually called after his 
name, but lometimes by that of the four nations,'* hav¬ 
ing been designed as a place of education for the youth of 
the four conquered nations. 


Mazarin had a brother and two sisters. His [etters have 
been published ; thirty^six of them made their appearance 
at Paris in 1691 ; and, in 1693, a second volume came out, 
containing seventy-seven more: the whole was reprinted 
in two parts in 1694. These letters are not arranged in 
the order of their dates; but this error was amended in a 


later ediiion, published (as the title-page informs us] at 
Amsterdam, by Znchary ChatcUin, in 1745, in 2 vols, 12mo, 
For this we are indebted to the care of the abb6 d*Alain- 
val; but this ediiioti is rendered more valuable than the 
others, being augmented by more than fifty letters, which 
had never before appeared, and which are all placed in 
thejr just order, 'rhe title of this work is, ‘M.etters of 
cardinal JVIazarin, containing the Secrets of the Negocia- 
tions concerning the Pyrenean Peace, and the Confer¬ 
ences which he had on that subject with Don Louis de 
Haro, the Spanibh minister; the whole enriched with his¬ 
torical Notes.** The character of Mazarin has been com¬ 
pared with that of Kicberieu, but unjustly. In Mazanu*a 
there was nothing amiable or great, and his ambition was 
too nearly allied to avarice to command respect.' 

MAZOCHl (Alexius Symmachus], an Italian philo- 
loger and antiquary, was born in 1684, at Santa Maria, a 
village near Capua. He was ordained priest in 1709, and 
became professor of the Creek and Hebrew languages In 
the archiepiscopal seminary at Naples. In 1711 he was 
made a canott of Capua; and snccessively theological pro¬ 
fessor at Naples, and royal interpreter of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. He ifl said through bumliity to have refused the 
archbishopric of Rossano, which ivas offered to him by the 
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king. He died in 1771. Mazochi wrote'many works, 
partieularty on the subjects of ancient inscriptions, and of 
medals. He published, 1. Commentarium in muttium 
Campanile Amphitbeatri tituium, aliasque nonnuifas 
scriptiones,'* Neapolr, 1727, 4tOt This was afterwards in¬ 
serted into Poleni’s New Thesaurus of Greek and Roman 
antiquities. 2* ** Ad Bernardnm Tanuccium Epistola—dc 
dedicatione sub ascii/’ Neap* 17 3^1, &vo. 3. “ Commen- 
tarium in vetus marmoreum S, Neap. Ecdes. Calendanum/' 
Neap. 1744, 4to, and several other detached dissertations 
of this kind; besides one in ItaUan, on the origin of the 
Tyrrhenians, published in the third volume of the academy 
of Cortoua. Alsu, 4. “ Notes on the New Testament^’ 
5* ** Di&isertaLions on the Poetry of the Hebrews," 6^ 
Antiquities of the Campugna of Rome."' He left hestdet 
in manuscript^ a book an the origin of the city of CapuaJ 
AiAZZUf'HELLl (John Maria), a nobleman of Bros 
cia, in the leriitory of Venice, and celebrated as a philo* 
logor and historiun, ivas born in 1707, and educated prin¬ 
cipally at Bonotiia; but after bb marriage, he appears 
to have devoted himself to his private studies, which 
turned chiefly on subjects of antiquity and biography. 
He accumulated a very curious coliectiati of medals of 
learned men, an account of which was published in Latin 
and Italian by a writer who styles himself Petrus An- 
tonius de Coniitibus Gaetanis, Brixianus Presbyter, Sc Pa* 
trlclus Romanus. This work is in 2 vob. folio, printed in 
L7Gt and 1TG3. Alazzuchelli died in November 1TG5. His 
principal wrhings are, t, “ Notizie Httitoriehe e Critichfe, 
intorno alia vita, alle inventlone, ed agti l^critti di AfchU 
mode jSiracusana," Brescia, 1737, 4to; that is, Historical 
and critical notices of the life, inventions, and writings of 
Arcbiraerles. 2. “ La vita di Pietro Aretino," Padua, 1741, 
Svo. He published also separately the lives of Abano, 
Arisio, Alamanni, Bonfadius, &c. and began a vast bio¬ 
graphical work on all the writers of Italy, which he car¬ 
ried no further than to four parts of the second volume ; 
being then in the letter B. The title was “ Gli Bcrittoii 
dTtalia, cioe Notitie Storiche e Critiche intorno alle vite, 
e agli Scritti del Letterati luUani," 1753—t7G3, 6 vols, 
folio. The coniiuuatioii of this work was promised by a 
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writer named Giambattista Rodella, but no part of it ba» 
appeared,^ 

MAZ2UOLL See PARMEGIANO* 

MEAD (Matthew}^ a nonconformist divine of the se^ 
venteenth century, was descended from a reputable fa¬ 
mily in Buckinghamshire, where be was born in 1629. Of 
his early life no account has been preserved, and the 6rst 
notice we have of him, is as possessing the living of Great 
Brickhit) in his native county. In Jan. 165^ he was ap¬ 
pointed by Oliver Cromwell, to the cure of the new cha¬ 
pel at Shadwell, from which he was ejected for non-con^ 
forxnity in I662> In 1663 he resided in Wore ester-house, 
at Stepney, where he brought up a family of thirteen 
children, one of whom, was the illustrious subject of our 
next article, and alone snBicient to give celebrity to the 
name of Mead. When a temporary liberty was granted to 
the dissenters, Mr, Mead returned from Holland, where he 
liad resided some time; and iu IBT4 the spacious meeting¬ 
house at Siepuey was erected for him, the four large pil¬ 
lars of which were presented to hiin by the States of Hol¬ 
land, HS was I'reqnet^tly related by one of his successors. 
In 16^3, he was accused of being concerned in the Rye- 
honae plot, for which lord Russel and others were exe¬ 
cuted 5 but after nn examination before the privy council, 
in the presence of Cliailcs H. he vindicated his innocence 
in a manner so satisfactory, that his majesty himself or¬ 
dered hmi to be discharged. He died at Htepney, Oct 16, 
1699, aged seventy* He published some sermons and 
pious tram, the most popular of which are his, 1. ** Almost 
Christiaiu** 2* The ^ood tyf early obedience.” 3* “The 
Young ManN Keiiiembraucer,” &c.* 

MEAD (RicjiAMn), a most distinguished physician, whose 
abilki es and eminence tn Ins profession, united with his 
Jeariiiiig and hue taste for those arts which einhellish and 
improve human life, long rendered him an ornament, not 
only to his own profession, but to the nation and age in 
which he lived, was born at Stepney, Aug. 11, 1673, and 
received the early part of bis education under his father, 
the subject of the preceding article, who, w’ith the assist¬ 
ance of Mr, John Nesbitt, superintended the education of 

FiliT«Qi Vila ItatorUDi, va!* X|V*~-Sixii OatjaaiL 

Cabnif**—Fimcrml ScriuuD for, by 
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his large family*. In i6S3, be vvas placed under the care 
of Mri. Thomas Singleton; and in 1639 under GrEeviu^j at 
Utrecht His eldest brother had been a pupil of this pro- 
fessor^ and recotncnended Richard to him as a modest 
young matif who bad made some progress in good litera¬ 
ture. In 1692 he removed to Leyden, where he attended 
for three years the lectures of Herman and Pitcairn, aud 
applied himself most successfully to the study of ^physic* 
This last named professsor was seldom very cotumunicative 
out of college, yet Mr. Mead found the art of recommend¬ 
ing himself so far to his good graces, that he drew from him 
several observations, which he afterwards introduced in his 
writings, but never without acknowledging to whom he 
was indebted for them. He there also formed an intimacy 
with Boerhaave, with whom he afterwards maintained the 
most friendly intercourse through life. Mr. Meades eldest 
brother, 8amue], having projected a visit to Italy, iu com¬ 
pany with David Polhil), esq. and Dr. Thomas Pellet, after¬ 
wards president of the college of physicians, invited our 
student to make a fourth, which was indeed the summit of 
his wishes, for he had already contracted that taste which 
distinguished him in after-life, and which he hoped to gra¬ 
tify in a country abounding with objects of the 6rst curio¬ 
sity. Nor was he unprepared to make the necessary in-, 
quiries. At Ejorence he asked to see the Mensa Isiaca, 
but not being able to obtain any iiifurmatiou about it, he 
desired leave to search for it in a lumber-room over tlie 
gallery; where he found this valuable piece of aiulquity, 
buried in rubbish, and fur many years given over Loit. 
He took his degree of doctor of philosophy and physic at 
Padua, Ang. 16, 1G95; and passed some lime at'Urrwanis 
at Naples and Rome. On his return, about Midsiiirmier 
J 69fi, he settled in the very house where he was burn; 
married Ruth, the daughter of Mr. John Alardi, inurcbaot 
of London; and practised in his profession there fur seven 
years with great success. In 1702 be publitihed his Me¬ 
chanical Account of Poisons,’* These essays, however 

* Sir Jaho Htwltint tiBs niiilp some aikI thev !co~c''eclciff. 

tinguLaT fttnarfci on Mr. ejii* hoiiiitat ot Si. 'rhuTitian ;itwj ihit 

Cotinp; hil ion to be k phj'tiuiBii. IJe inSouUmiMk, wvn boll'i iimipr 

laVi that tiiieiacnple vas an induire* iJic^overnmeDliil dni^rjiiit'r-iHnil ■ 

meqftsriiti oiher ftissemm^ m»ititters to ami Bi<t€n 34 noy nuc b('i‘niii>.: 
upIio ptiy«ic 11114 of t^^ir timt. of til'!hij fortuo*^ Invited 

tteW, Clark, Nribit, Lub ind Mmnk- nr»oti *1 made.**—lfavkiii^'4 JLle t>f 
*by, w«re tbc toua of tllii^eiiLj ii« teoi^bci (, ,1 o 1i on, 
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jiiitiy e»teeiDcd on tboir fint ap[»eara.nce, did their author 
stili more honour in the ediuon he publlsbed of thetn more 
than forty years afteri^ardr, as he then had the candour to 
retract some opinions too hastily advanced. Tn 1703 he 
conifiiiinkatcd to the Hoyal Soclet^^ nn atmiysis of Dr« 
Bonumo's discoveries, relative to the cutaneous worms that 
generate the itch, which was inserted in the Philosophical 
'I raimciions of that year. The original letter of Bonomo 
to Kedi was published in Italian, iti l€3T | and Dr. Mead 
met with it in bis travels in Italy. This, with bis “Account 
of Poisons," produced him a place in the Royal Society in 
1704* and tii iTOii, be was chosen one of their council, 
and in 1717 a vice-president He was also chosen [diy- 
aiciaii to St. Thomas’s hospital, May S, 1703, when he re^ 
moved from Steptrey to Crutdied Friars; where having 
resided seven yon re, he removed into Austin Friars; and 
about the same time was appointed by the company of sur¬ 
geons to read the anatomical lectiires in their halU 

In I 7 (J+, appeared his treatise “ De imperio lolis ac 
lunuR in cfirpore humano, et niorbis indc orinndis.*^ The 
indiience of the sun and mooti upon human bodies, which 
bad been admitted by all antiquity, and seemed founded 
upon incQllte^tible phenomenn, appeared to him to be de- 
ducible from the theory of attraction, lately established by 
sir Isaac Newton. Dr* Mead therefore attempted to show, 
that periodical iiiftuences were produced on the living body, 
upon the tides of the sea ajid the atmosphere. Of this 
work be published an enlarged edition in 174S ; and what¬ 
ever may be thought of the system, it contaiiii many ob¬ 
servations of importance in medical practice. 

Dr* Mead’s reputation now greatly increased his busi¬ 
ness, and recommended him to the patronage of the most 
enilnci>t of the fac^tty^ In 1707 he had the degree of 
M. D, conferred on him by the university of Oxford, by 
diploma. On ilic last illness of queen Anne, he was called 
in cousnltation, two days before her death. Cautious and 
reserved as physicians usually are on such occs£ions^ Dr< 
Mead, either more discefning or more bold,^ no sooner saw 
the queen than be declared her in immediate danger; and 
when be found his brethren demur on this opinion, be said 
it would be sufficient to send to Hanover an account of 
the present sy^mptoma, by which the physicians of that 
court would immediately perceive that, before the account 
rnnie to them, tlie queen would be jio more. Having 
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opened bis mind freely on this subject to bU friend ind 
protector Dn RadclifFe^ the latter made use of that friend* 
ship to excuse his own attendance., Hadcliffe surviving^ 
the queen but three months^ Mead removed to hU bouse, 
and resigned his office in St. Thomases hospital. 

Dr. Mead was not more to be admired for the qualities 
of his head than to be luved for those of his heart. Though 
he was himself a zealous whig, yet party principtes did 
not prevent his attachment to men of merit, by whatever 
denomination they might happen to be distiaguished. Thus 
he was iniimate with Garth, with Arbuihnot, and with 
Freiiid. Of his connexion with, and liberal conduct to, 
the latter, we have already given an account (vob XV* p* 
112, J lii)* Dr* Mead, however, amidst so many excel¬ 
lent qualities, was not without resentments equally steady. 
That agaiuiit Woodward was certainly carried to a length 
highly exceptionable ^ as wo find by Mead's preface to his 
treatise on the small pox, ii had not subsided twenty years 
after Woodward's death* The first quarrel between Mt'ad 
and Woodward was of a personal Icjiul, but in what it ori¬ 
ginated we know not. Mead felt it, however, in such a 
manner, that iic went to Woodward's lodgings to demand 
satisfaction; and inet^ung him at Gresham college, under 
the arch in the way from tlie outer court to tJie green court, 
he drew ills sword, and bid VVoudward defend himself, or 
beg pardon, which, it is supposed, he did. This rencontre 
is recorded in the view of the college, prefixed to Ward's 

Lives of the Gresham Professors," in which Woodward 
is represented kneeling, and laying his sword at the feet 
of his antagonist. Mead wa^ the friend and patron of 
Ward, which may account, although it cannot well ex^ 
cuse, his iiitroduolng and perpetuating a foolish circuni- 
atance so foreign to the nature of his work. 

Dr. Mead was admitted fellow of the college of phy* 
aicians, April y, 171G ; and executed the office of censor 
in 171 b, 1719, and 1724. In 1719, on an alarm conhrmed 
by the fatal plague at Marseilles, the lords of the regency 
directed Mr. Ciaggs, then secretary of state, to apply to 
Dr. Mead, to give the best directions for preventing the 
importation of the plague, or stopping its progress* His 
opinion was approved ; and quarantine directed to be per¬ 
formed, Of his DUcourse concerning PeNtilential Con¬ 
tagion," no less thaw seven editions were printed in 1720; 
the eighth, which appeared in 1722, and again in 1743, 
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fva.s enlarged with many new observaticand tranalated 
into Latin by professor Ward, as the first edition had been 
by Mr^MaiUairc* This discotirso is said to have greatly hurt 
his pntctloe^ fora time at least, not for medlcab but poU* 
tical reasons, as U was suspected to be intended to prepare 
the way for barracks, &c, at a tune when the nation wai 
extremely jealous of a standing army. By order of the 
prince of Wales, Dr. Mead assisted, Aug. to, L721, at the 
inoculation of some condeaincd criminals; and the experi¬ 
ment succeeding, the two young princesses, Amelia and 
Caroline, were inoculated April 17, 1722, and bad the 
distemper favourably* 

As Dr. Mead was ever anxious to support the honour of 
his profession by his liberal conduct, and by associating 
with it the charucier of a friend and patron or learning, 
he took an opportunity to assert its dignity in his ** Har- 
veian Oration,” read before the college in October 1723, 
and afterwards published. In this oration he endeavoured 
to shew, that the j>rofossion was exercised by several fa- 
milies of distinction among the Komans; and he annexed 
to it a dissertation on some coins, which bad been sirnck 
at Smyrna, in honour of physicians. 7'his publication 
was the origin of a controversy, which was begun by Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, and in which Mead was supported by 
his friend professor Ward, of the Gresham college* Dr. 
Middleton, wkb much erudition, undertook to prove the 
servile condition of the Homan physicians. The contro* 
versy was carried on in a manner honourable to both par¬ 
ties; and Dr. Middleton, in a subsequent work on Greek 
and Egyptian antiquities, spoke of Dr. Mead in terms of 
great respect. 

On the accession of George IL to the throne in 1727, 
Dr. Mead was appointed physician in ordinary to his ma« 
jesty, and had afterwards tlie satisfaction of seeing his two 
iOUs-)ti*law (Dr. Wiliuot and Dr. Nicholls] his associates in 
the same station. 

Busied as Dr* Mead was ii^the duties of hb profession, 
be never lost sight of the interests of literature, and was 
uib:it liberal in the promotion of it. Mr. Carte, the histo¬ 
rian, who, on account of political suspicions, had retired 
lo France in 1722, having employed himself there in coU 
lectUig niateriab for an English translation of Thuauus, 
]>r. Mead quickly perceived that tbb plan might be en^ 
larged, lie looked on this country too disinterested to 
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d^atre to possesi thti foreign treasure alone, and waa will¬ 
ing England might do for Thu an us more than France itself, 
by procuring fur all Europe the first complete edition of 
this excellent history. He therefore remunerated Carte 
for the pains he had taken, and employed Mr. Buckley, 
as an editor equal to the task, whose iliree letters writteit 
in English to Dr. Mead, contaiu many curious particulars 
concerning the history itself, and the plan of this new edt* 
tion. These letters weretranslatefl itito Latin by professor 
Ward, and prefixed to the splendid editiuii of Thuanus, 
published in 1733, in 7 vols. folio. 

Without the interposition of Dr. Mead, Mr. Sutton^s in-^ 
vention, to draw foul and corrupted air from ships and 
other close places, by the means of fire, would have probably 
been neglected and lost ^ but, being thoroughly convinced 
of the advantages of this method, he determined to support 
it, and accordingly engaged the lords of the admiraliy to 
order a trial of the new machine lo he made, at which he 
and several members of the Royal Society attended, He 
also not only presented a memorial to tliat learned body, 
in which he demonstrated its simplicity and utility, but at 
the expence of 200/. caused a model of it to be made in 
copper, which he deposited in their museum. At length, 
after ten years^ solicitation, he obtained of the lords of the 
admiralty an order to Mr» Sutton, to provide all the ships in 
his majesty's navy with this useful machine; and a drawing, 
with a description, being published in 1749, Dr. Mead 
added his ^‘Treatise on the Scurvy/' in which he ascribed 
that fatal disease to moisture combined with putridity. 

Being arrived at the time of life when retirement be¬ 
comes necessary, he declined the presidentship of the col¬ 
lege of physicians, which was offered him in October 1744, 
and now employed his leisure in revising his former, and 
composing new works. He had,' so early as 3 712, com- 
municated to Dr Freind his opinions respecting the impurt- 
ance of purgattves in the secondary fever of small-pox, 
upon which subject Dr. Fteind published a letter in 1719. 
But It was not tdl 1747, that Dr. Mead printed hts treatise 
** De Variolb et Morbiliis/’ which contains many valuable 
observations on both these diseases, and also strtjiig re¬ 
commendations of the practice of inoculation. To xWis 
treatise, which was \^ritten in a pure Latin style, he sub¬ 
joined a translation of Hhazea's commentar^^ on tht* smHll- 
pox, into the same language, a copy of which he had 
Vot.. XXL 1. L 
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obuiDod Leyden, through the astUtaoce of kif fellow* 
stu4eat Boerhuve, wiib whom be bad mamtahied « eoo* 
atant correipuudeuce* In 174-9 he publnhed hb ** Medi-*' 
oiaa Sacra, leu de Morbii inalgmoribus qui in BibUia me* 
morantur,” dvo. The object of thi# work waa to ibew tbit 
the dueaaea, mentioned in the Bible, were ex pi i cable, on 
nitiiral grounds ; and in thU he particularly attempted tu 
prove that the dsuioniaca mentioned in the gospel weta oidyr 
insane, or epileptic persons. His last work, a aamniAry iB 
the experience of bit professional life, waa published -ta 
ITJI, tinder the title of Monita et Pmcepta Mcdica,?^ 
8vo. This little volume was iLlinost purely practical, ton 
sisiing of detached observations on a variety of diaeaaes 
and medicines, many of which have stood the test of aub^ 
sequent experience : it was frequently reprinted, and was. 
translated into EnglUb, under his inspection, by Dr. Stacks 

Tbia was the la^t, and perhaps the most useful, of all 
bis works, which have been since collected and publisbed. 
in 1762, 4-to, He died on Feb, 16, IT54 ; and on the 23d. 
be was burled in the Temple church, near bis elder bro-. 
iher Samuel, VI liDse property he had inherited, and to wb<|4e 
tnentory the doctor had caused an elegant monuoient uijbcL 
placed, with his bust, and a suitable inscription, by 
Ward. To Dr. Mead there is no monunierit in the Teirir. 
pie; but an honorary one wm placed by his son in th# 
north aile of VVestminater-abbey. Over the tomb it IhO 
doctor's bust ; at hit right hand a wreathed serpent, dart^ 
ing its tongue, and on his left several books. Below the 
bust are his arms and crest. The inscription to this wav 
also written by Dr. Ward, 

Dr. Mead was twice married. By his 6rst lady, whont 
we have mentioned, he hud ten children (of whom three 
survived him, two daughters married to Dr. Wiluioi aad 
Dr. NicholU, and his sun liicbard, heir to his father^s and 
uncle's fortunes] : by the second Lady, Miss Anne^AliAtoill 
sister to atr Raw land Alstoa of Odell in Bedfordshire 
(whom he married in 1724], he had no issue. 
raised the medical character to a higher dignity than evef 
wMs known in this or any other country. During altno^ 
hilf a century he was ar the head of his professioii^ ,wiii^ 
is said to have brought hiiu in one year-upwards^orsev^U 
thousand pounds, and beewern five and six for tererai 
yeac'i The .clergy, and in general all men of 
were wekametoiiis advice ; and his doors were opeu ey^/y 
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tnomtng to tbe most indigent^ whom frequently ut]«ieil 
with money; go that, ootwitbstanditig his great income, he 
did nut die very rich. He was a must generous patron of 
learning and learned men, in. aU sciences, and in every 
oountiy; by the peculiar mutiificerice of his dispotilion,, 
mkinir the private gains of his profession answer the end 
•fa princely foruiiie, and valuing them only as they ena*' 
bled him to become more extensively useful, and thereby, 
ro satisfy that greatness of mind which will transtnit ilia 
name to posterity with a lustre not inferior to that of the 
most distinguished characters of antiquiiy. To bim the 
several counttes of England, and our coloniei abroad, ap« 
plied for the choice of iheir physicians. No foreigner of 
any learning, tKBte, or even curiosity, ever came to Eng- 
land without being introduced to Dr. Mead; and be wa« 
contiunally consulted by the physicians of the continent* 
His large and spacious house iu Great Ormond street be* 
came a repository of all that was curious io nature or in 
art, to which hii extensive correspondence with the learned 
in all parts of Europe not a little contributed* The king 
of Naples sent to re^^uest a collection of ail liU works; pre* 
sented him with the two first volumes of signor Bajardi, 
and invited him to bis own palace : and, through llie hands 
of M. de Eoze, he frequently had the honour of exebang^^ 
ing presents with the king of France. He built agailefy 
for bis fevourite furniture, his pictureB, and his antk^ui* 
tictai HU library, as appears by the printed catalogue of 
k,"consisted of 65!^2 numbers, coutaining tipwacds of 
10,000 volumes, in which he had spared no cxpenco for 
scarce and ancient editions. It was at that time men¬ 
tioned as remarkable, although it will not be thought so 
nowy that many of his books sold for mucJi more than tJiey 
had coat htm. The darle of the whole amounted to 550Of* 
Hb pic:tures also w^ere chosen with so much judgment, that 
thiey produced 34LT^ 11j. about six or seven hundred 
phtinda more than he gave for them ; and the tuul amount 
■ books, pictures, coins, ftc, was lid* 

Nor did he make this great collectioD for his own ose only, 
tmt freely opened it to public inspection* ^ Ingenious EOcit 
were sure of boding at 0r. Meades the best helps in all 
their uudertakiiig^; and scarcely aity thing curious ap^ 
peaied in England but under \m patronage. By his ain* 
guiar humanity and goodiiess, *' be conquered even Envy 
ttseU a coifipliment which was justly paid-him io a dedi- 

1.L 2 
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cation, by the editor of ford Bacon’!} Works, in I75D. 
the most elegant compliment he received, or could receivej 
was in the dedicntlon written by Ur. Johnson for Dr James, 
which we have inserted in voU XViiL art. Jambs. Dn 
Johnson once said of Dr. Mead, that ** he lived tnore in' 
the broad sunshine of life than almost any mam’* He con¬ 
stantly kept in pay a great number of scholars and artists of 
all kinds, who were at work for him or for the public. He 
was the friend of Pope, of Halley, and of Newton ; and 
ptacod their portraits in his house, with those of 8haks^ 
peare and Milton, near the busts of their great masters, the 
ancient Greeks and Homans, A marble bust of Ur. Har* 
vey, the work of an excellent artist, from an original pic¬ 
ture in Ids possession, w;ivs given by him to the college of 
physicians : and one of Dr, Mead, by Roubiliac, was pre¬ 
sented to the college in 1756, by the late Dr. Askew, A 
portrait of him was etched by Pond, another by Richard¬ 
son t a mezzotinto by Houston, fi'om a painting of Uamsay; 
and an engraved portrait by Baron. 'I'iiere was also a me¬ 
dal of him struck in LT73, long after hia decease, by Lewin 
Pingo. 

Among the many characteristic anecdotei of Dr. Mead, 
which have been published, one Is, ibat he never took a 
fee of any clergyman, except of Mr. Robert Leake, fellow 
ot St. John’s college, Cambridge; who, falling into a vale^ 
tudioarian state, dabbled rather too much with the writings, 
and followed' too closely some of the prescriptions, of the 
celebrated Dr. Cheyne. Being greatly emaciated in a 
course of lime, by keeping too strictly to that gentleman's 
regimen, misapplying perhaps Im rules, where the case 
required a different treatment, hia friends advised hint to 
apply to Dr. Mead ; which he did, going directly to Loti-^ 
don to wait on the doctor, and telling him that ^^he had 
hitherto observed Cheyne’s directions, as laid down iu his 
printed books.” Mead [a proud man and passionate), spokd 
with contempt of Cbeyne and his regimen. ** Follow my 
prescriptions,” said he, ^*and 1 will set you up agatn.^^ 
Mr, Leake submitted; and beginning to find some beneBtj^ 
he asked the doctor every now and then, whether it might" 
not be proper for him to follow at the same time such and 
such a prescription of Cheyne; which Mead took' Ub' 
When the weiUmeauing patient was got pretty well ag^in, 
he asked the doctor whiit fees he desired or expected from 
him. “ Sir,” said the pbyaiciaii, *< I.have never yftt, in the 
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whole course of loy practice, taken or demanded any the 
leftst fee from any clergyman, fint since you liave been 
pleused, contrary to witat 1 have met with in any other 
gentleman of your profession, to prescribe to me, rather 
than to follow my prescriptions, when you had committed 
the c&re pf your recovery to my skill and trust, you must 
not take it amiss, itor will, 1 hope, think it unfair, if 1 
demand ten guineas of yon." The money, though not 
perhaps without some iitde reluctance, was paid down. 
The doctor at the same time tofd Leake, “ ¥ou may come 
to me again, before you quit London," He did so; and 
Mead returned to him six guineas out of the ten which lie 
bad received.' 

MEADOVVeOURT (Rtciurd}, an English critic, was 
horn in ScafTordshire in 16£^7, and was educated at Merton- 
college in Oxford, of which he became a fellow. In ]73i^ 
he published notes on Miltoii^s Paradise Regained, and in 
the following year was promoted to a canonry in the church 
of Wuruester* He was author of several small tracts, con- 
taitiing critical remarks on the English poets i and his 
noteh were not neglected by the late hisliop Newton, in 
publishing his edition of Milton. He was greatly Ci^teemed 
by the learned in general, and died at Worcester in 176!), 
aged 72, Dr, NewUm thus speaks of him in his prefuce 
to the Paradise liegained. After enumerating the as^Litance 
given by friends, he adds, I had the honour of all these 
for my associates and assistants before, but I have been 
farther strengthened by some new recruits, wliich %vcfe 
the mure unexpected, as they were sent me by gentlemen 
with whom I never had the pleasure of a personal acquaint' 
ance. The Rev. Mr. Meadow* court, canon of Worcester, 
in 1732 published a critical dissertation, with notes, upon 
the Paradise liegained, a second edition of which was pub¬ 
lished 111 1748 ; and he likewise transmitted to me a sheet 
of his manuscript remarks, wherein he hath happily ex¬ 
plained a most difficult passage in Lycidas, better tlian any 
man had done belore him," The passage alluded to is 
the 160lb line of that poem, in which Mr. Meadttwcourt 
explained tbe words *^RelleruV* and Baywa^±i hoid." He 
was author also of eleven printed sermons, which are eilu« 
mecated in Cooke's Preacher’s Assistanu^ 

. ■■ ■ 'I 

I Li(« Dr. Svo, and rh^t |irtfiKcil tci tirs irort^.—Bu>^. Rrit. 

—Ilawl:1ni:*i Ufie nf JDhnbgn.—'Njofaolf'! 3opiir]rcpg Vid. I. p'. ‘inC,—aodra^. Vf. 
p. Uibliomanii^ p. 4S5. 

^ Nichols’s Poems. 
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MEAHA (DermodO, or DBKM[TJUa)»&n Irish pbysieliti 
And poet, was bom at Ormond, about the close of the nY»- 
teciTO century, in the county of Tipperary, and educated 
at Oxford. Wood doubts this, because be coqld find no 
record of hU matriculation or deprrees ; but in one of his 
writings he styles himself lately a member of the lihiVer' 

’ aity of Oxford," and it is probable that he took hts medical 
degrees there, as immediately on bis leaving Oxford, be 
settled in hb own country, and soon attained the bi^^t 
eminence in his profession. He was living in 1620, but 
the time of his death U not speclhcd in our authorities* 
11c wrote a heroic poem, in Latin, on the ^rl of Ormond 
and Ossory, entitled “ Ormonius, sive illust beroU et Do¬ 
mini IL Thomee Butler, Ac. pro^apia, printed at 

London in 1615, 8 vo, with an English version'by William 
Roberts, Ulster king at arms. He wrote also some medical 
treatises, of which one only was published, on hefeditary 
diirfiders, “ Pathologia hereditaria getieralis, Ac," Diihlin, 
I2mo, It was afterwards reprinted with the works 
' of his !ion Edmund Meara, London, 1665, and Amsterdam, 

' 1666, ] 2mn. I'hii son, a graduate of Oxford, practised 
both in Ifidand and Eiiglaivtl, was a member of the college 
of physicians nf London, and re^^ided for some time at 
BrisioL He died about 1630, and had a short controversy 
with Dr. Lower, occasioned by Meara's publishing an 
Examen DUtribcc Thomic Willisii, de Febrihus," Lon¬ 
don, 1665, §fo. Lower ansvvered it by a Vindicatio 
Diatrlbie Willisii," written iviili much controversial bit¬ 
terness,’ 

. MECHAl^ (Pbter Francis Anurew), a very able 
FVench mathematician and astrunomer,'was born at Laon 
in 1744> where hb father was an architect, and at one time 
a man of considerable property. At an early age be dis¬ 
covered a strong inclination fur mathematical pursuits, 
and while be was under tfie instruction of bis tutors, cor¬ 
responded with Lalande, whom he was desirous of assisting 
in his labours. In 1772, Mechain was invited to Paris^ 

^ where he was employed at the depAt of the marine, and 
assisted M. Darqutcr in correcting his observations. Here 
his ro^t brought bian pcquattiied with M. Doby, director 
of thu d^pbi, who gave him a more advantageous situation 
ai Vemailles/ At this'place he diligently obsmed the 

1 lUml'f WsK^i Sttbid*—litk* Ok. rol. Diet. Hlit. ac Mfidicinc. 



heavefu^ and, in 177#, sent to the Royal Academy of 
Sciencef ** A Meonoir relatiTe.to an Eclipve of Aldeharun,’* 
observed by him on the I5tli of April, H&calcuUti^ ^e 
orbit of the comet qf 1774, >and discovered that of 17^1. 
lu i7B3, he gained the prize of the academy on the aqhj^Ct 
of the comet of 1661, the return of which was eagerly 
pected in 1790, and in the same year he was admitted a 
member of the academy, and soon selected for the supnf^ 
inteodance lOf the Connoisiance des Terns, In 1790, 
Mcebaiu discovered his eighth comet, and commuaicated 
to the academy his observations on it, together with hit 
calculations of its orbit In 1793 he undertook, conjoiatly 
with M, Delambre, the labour of measuring the degrees of 
tbe meridian, for the purpose of more accurately deter-* 
mioiag the magnitude of tbe earth and the length of « 
metre. In the month of June 1792, M. Mecbain set out 
to measure the triangtes between Perpignan and Barcelona; 
and notwithstanding that tbe war occasioned a temporary 
suspension of his ribourv, be was enabled to resume and 
complete them during the following year* He died oo tbe 
80th of September 1805, at Castellon de la Plana, in 
sixty-second year of hU age» Lalande deplores his loss aa 
that of not only one of the best Fi'^ncb astronomers, but 
one of the most laborious, the most courageous, and the 
most robust* His last observations and calcuiationa of the 
eclipse of the sun on the 1 Itb of February, are inserted in 
the Connoimnee des Terns for the year 15 ; and he also 
published a great many in the Ephemendes of Bode, 
of Berlin, which he preferred to a former work after La* 
iande became its editor* A more extensive memoir of bis 
labours may be seen in Baron von Zach^s Journal for July 
1800, and Laknde^s History of Astronomy for 1804.,’ 
MEDE, or MEAD (Joseph), a learned English divine, 
was born in 15S6, of a good family, at Berden, Jn Essex* 
When be was about ten years old, both he and his father 
fell sick of the small pox; which proving mortal to tbe 
&ther, the son fell under the care of a Mr. Gower, to whom 
. his mother was soon after married* He was sent to school 
^rst to Hoddesdon, in.Hertfordshire, and, then to Wethen- 
held, in Essex* While he was at thb last,school,, goinjg to 
Lojldofi upon some occasion, he Iwught j^ll^irnime'f 
Hebrew Grammar and though his mas ter, r w);p\fait4 

? fasrt Cyd4S4^b. 
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tkilljn that language, told him tl via a book not fit Ibr 
bim, yet he studied it with bo much eagernefla, that in-ft 
little time be'attained coDfiidemble akill in Hebrew* In 
ia02, he was sent to Christ's^coLiege, in Cambridge i where, 
although he had an uncommon impediment in his speech, 
which would not sufier him to shew hita^elf to advantage, 
hie was socin distinguished for hts abiUties and learning. 
Not long after his entrance upon philosophical studies, be 
became disquieted with ecepticism; for, meeting with a 
book in a fellow-student’ a chamber, either ** Sextus^ Km- 
piricua,'* or some other of the Pyirhomc school, he began, 
upon the perusal of it, to move strange questions to him- 
self, and evetk to doubt whether the to IIot, tlie whole 
frame of things, as it appears to us, were any thing motv 
than a mere phantasm, or imagination; and, uJl his prin¬ 
ciples were settled, hU life, as he professed, wa^ utterly 
without comfort. 

By the time he had taken the degree of master of arts, 
which was in 1610, he had made such progress in ah kinds 
of academical study, that he was universally esteemed an 
accomplished scholun He was an acute logician, an ac¬ 
curate phiiosopher, a skilful mathematician, an exceileut 
anatomist, a great philoLoger, a master of many languages, 
ftnd ft good proficient in history and chronology. Hit first 
j^ublic efibrt was an adtiress that be made to bishop An¬ 
drews, ill a Latin tract ** De sancutate relativa;’’ which, in 
his matorer years, be censured as a juvenile performance, 
and therefore never published it. That great prelate, how¬ 
ever, who was a good j^uJge and patron of learning, Jiked 
it 90 well, that he not only was the author’s firm friend 
upoh an occasiui) that ofFored soon after, but also then de¬ 
sired biui to be his domestic chaplain. This Mede very 
civilly refused; valuing the liberty of his studies above 
any hopes of preferment, iind esteeming that freedom 
which he enjoyed in his cell, so he used to call it, as the 
haven of all hii wishesi These thoughts, indeed, had pos¬ 
sessed bin] betimes; for, when he was a school-boy, he 
was invited by hia uncle, Mr. Hichard Mede, ft niercbant^ 
tvho, being then without children, offered to adopt him for 
his son, if he would live with hunt but he refused the 
lifler, preferring, aa it should seem, a life of study to m 
fife of'gatp* ^ ■ . . .. / 

He was not chosen fellow of his college till after he was 
master of arts, and then not without the assistance of bis 
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Arlend bishop Andrews: for he had been passed over at 
severel tsiectioDi^ oh account of a groundless suapieton 
which i>r. Cary, then mai^ter of tbe collegi*f afterwards 
bishop of Exf^ter, had conceived of him, that ** he looked 
too much towards Geneva;*' that ts, was inclined to the 
tenets of that church. Being made fellow^ he became ah 
etninentand faithful tutor* After he had well grounded 
hiH pupils in classics, logic, and philosophy, his custom 
was to set every one his daily task; which he rather chose, 
than to confine hitnsdf and them to precise hours for lec- 
ttirea# In the evening they all came to hta chamber; and 
siie first question he put to each was, ** Quid dubitaa ? 
What doubts have you met with in your studies to-day ?” 
For he supported, that to doubt nothing and to understand 
nothing was the same thing* By this mediod he taught 
the young men to exercise their reasoning powers, and not 
acquiesce in wliat they Icc^rn mechanically, with an ludo^ 
leiice of spirit, which prepares them to receive impliciily 
whatever is offered them* In the mean time he was ap-* 
pointed reader of the Greek lecture of Sir Wither Mild- 
may's foundation ; an office which be held during the re* 
mainder of bis life. While at college, he was so entirely 
devoted to study that he made even the time he spent in 
bis amusements scrviccahle to his purpose* He allowed 
hlfnselt little or no exercise but walking; and often, in 
the fields or college garden, would take occasion to speak 
of the heiiuty, tlistiuctlons, virtues, or prcq>ercies, of the 
plants then in view r for he was a curious florist, an accu¬ 
rate aerbailst, and thoroughly versed in the book of nature* 
Tlie chief delight he took hi company was to discourse uith 
learned Trends; and he used to spend much time with his 
worthy friend Mr* William Cbappel, afterwards provost of 
Trtnity^college, Dublin, and bishop of Cork and Ross, a 
man of great learning, and who had a high regard for Mr* 
Mede* 

- He was a curious inquirer into the most abstruse parts of 
learning, and earnestly pursued the knowledge of those 
things which are moat remote from the vulgar track* Among 
other things, he spent no small pains and time in sounding 
the depths of astrology, and consumed much paper in cal¬ 
culating tiie nativities fif his near relations and feltow-atu* 
dents: but this in his Juvenile years, and he after¬ 
wards discovered the absurdity of such employment. He 
applied hi mad f to the more useful study of history and 
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ftfiriquities^ particularly'to thoae difficult iei«Rc€4 wbl^li 
pnaiie ibe aucieiit Chaldc«nf, EgyptianSf aod other lutiouv 
fiu fanious; tracirag theoii as fur a^ he could have Any light 
to guide him^ in their orieutaJ •cbeTnet and hgurattve e^* 
pressioQii, as likewise in their hieroglyphics; not fbrgettitig 
to inquire also into the oneirocriiics of the aiictents, Imauw 
of the afHnity which he conceived they might have with 
ttie language of the prophets. He was a curious and la;* 
burious searcher into auLiquities relating to reUgion, Pagan^ 
Je wish, Chrtsiiau^ and Mabometaii : to which he added 
Other attendants, necessary for undersUnditig the more 
dihicnlt parts of HcrlplurCi 

In LGti& he took the degree of bachelor in divinity, but 
his modesty restrained blui from proceeding to that of 
doctofi III a similar motive induced hico to refuse 

the provostship of Trinity-college, OubUn, into which he 
bad been elected at the recointnendatiun of archbishop 
U&lier, who was hb particular friend ; as he did also when ^ 
it wan odcred Jiim a second time, in 1630« The height of 
bis ambition was, only to have had some small donative 
sinecure added to his fellowship, or to have been preferred 
to some pluce of quiet, where, retired from the noise and 
tumults of the world, and possessed of a competency^ 
he might be entirely at lebure for study and acts of piety. 
Wheir, therefore, a report was spread that he was made 
chaphiu to the archbishop of Canterbury, he thus expressed 
huoself in a letter to a friend : that “ be had lived, till the 
bust of hii time was spent, in tranquiliiute etaeceesu ^ and 
now, that there is but a little left, should i," said he, ** be 
fiO unwise, suppose there was nothing else, as to enter tuto 
a ruinultuous life, where 1 should not have time to think 
luy own thoughts, and must of necessity displease others 
or my'self ? *rhofre who think so, know not piy deposition 
in this kind to be as averse, as some perhaps would be 
ambiuoua^** fn the mean time, though his circumstaucea 
were scanty, for he had nothing but his fellowship and the 
Gicek lecture, his charity was difiusive and uncommon; 
and, extraordinary as it may now seem, be devoted the 
tenth of bis income to pious and cbaiitablo uses. Buthii 
frugality and temperance always afibrded him plenty. Hii 
prudence or mpderation, either in declaring or defending 
his private opinions, was very remarkable ; as was also bis 
freedom'from partiality, prejudice, or prepossession, pride, 
ange^', selhshness, flattery, and ambitiQu. He died Oct. 
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in hb''52cl y^ar^ having -$p€nt abo^e two-thirds of 
lift time ill coHege, to whkh he bequeathed the reiitlue of 
‘hia property^ after some sniail legacies. He was buried 
next day in the college chapeL Aa to lus person, lie was 
|if a comely proportion, and rather tall than otherwise* Hb 
eye was full, quick, and sparkling; his whole countenance 
aethite ami grave; awful, but at the same time tempered 
with an inviting sweetness; and his behaviour was friendly, 
affable, cheerful, and upon occasion intermixed with plea* 
aautry. Some of his sayings and bon mots are recorded 
by the author of his life; one of which was, hit calling 
such rellow-commonen as came to the university only to 
see it, or to be seen in it, " the univeraiiy tulips,that 
made a gaudy shew for a while; hut, upon the whole, his 
hingraphers have made a better estimate of his learuing 
ilian*of hts wit. In his life-time he produced three trea- 
only ; the Erst entitled “ C la vis Apot^alyptica ex in- 
natts & iiisitis visiitinum characteribus cruia et demon- 
strata,” Cant, IG27, 4to; of which he printed only a few 
copies, at his own cxpence, and for ibe use of friends* To 
this he added, in 16:^2, Ta siuicti JoaiiTiLs Apocalypsin 
coiTimentarius, ad amussiiii Clavts Apocalypticce." This is 
the largest and the most elaborate of any of his writings. 
The other two were but short tract!: namelj^ ** About the 
name ©ytriaolnjior, anciently given to the holy table, and 
about churches in the apostles’ times,’* The rest of his 
works were printed after his decease; and in the best edi- 
tiun puhjiiiied by Ur, Worthington, in folio,-the 

' whole are divider! into five books, atid disposed in the fol¬ 
lowing order, "I'he first book contains fifty-llfrce0is- 
■ conraes on several texts of Scripture the sccdud, such 
i ** Tracts and discourses as are of the like argniffttit and 
'' design t*’ the third, his “ Treatises upon some of the pro- 
phetical Scriptures, namely, The Apocalypse,' St, f'eier’i 
"*pfopbecy concerning the day of Chnsr#'second'coming, 
■'SSt Paul’s prophecy touching the aptreta% of'the latter 
' Times, and three Treatises upon aoiite obsdufe passages in 
^’^^'Danieithe fourth, his “ Letters to sfevcrtl'learned men, 
with iheir letters also to him*:”' the fJfth, ^'fagmenta 
i^acra, or such miAcellan^es of dWkiit;^, as COhld riot well 
. ocffie under any of the aibrertietlfctoTied’hteads*” ' 

’ ,. ■ I 1 1 r ■ ■ ' 

If m 

. > \ vi. 1 t coLlocikm of hu leltcra n in UbV^Brif U^J||^4fi9|.iD, Utd,. Nkh SB*), 

£9^!), Set: A natk'ir of them l>y iu .Mati^Reviv#. ISA. 
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These «re ibe works of this pious and profoundly learned 
manj as not only his editor calls him in the title-pa^e, but 
the best divines have allowed him to be. His comments 
on the book of Revelation^ are still considered as con* 
taining the most satUfactory explanation of those obscure 
prophecies^ so far as they have been yet fulfilled : aud^ in 
every other part of his works^ the talents of a sound and 
learned divine are eminently conspicuous. It is by no 
means the least considerable testimony to his merit, that 
he has been highly and frequently commended by Jortin ; 
but the writer of our times who has bestowed most pains on 
the character and writings of Mr. Mode, and who has done 
the most honour to both, is the late learned bi^^hop Hurd. 
This prelate has devoted the greater [lart of his tenth set- 
mon On the Study of the Prophecies” to the considera- 
tion of the “ Clavis Apocalyptica.” Jt would be super* 
fluous to extract at much length from a work so well 
known; hut we may he permitted to conclude with Dr. 
Hurd's manner of introducing Mr. Mede to his hearers. 
Speaking of the many attempts to explain the Apocalypse, 
in the infancy of the reformed church, he says, ** The 
issue of much elaborate enquiry was, that the hook itself 
was disgraced by the fruitless efforts of its coniirientators, 
and on the point of being given up, as utterly impene* 
trable, when a genius arose, in the beginning of 

the last century, and surprized the learned world with dmt 
great deaideratum, a ‘ Key to the Revelations'.”* 


1 Ltfe to liii vorks.^Bio^. Drit. 
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